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The  Review  will  not  be  issued  in  July.     The 
August  number  will  have  a  picture  supplement. 


The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
New  Brunswick  asks  us  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  date  of  the  Annual  School  Meeting 
this  year  is  July  12th.  Should  that  date  not  be 
convenient  for  some  districts  a  subsequent  date 
may  be  authorized  upon  application  to  the 
Inspector. 


TO   OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  May  issue  completed  the  twenty-eighth 
volume  of  the  Review.  The  editor  wishes  to 
thank  the  teachers  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  other  subscribers,  for  their  liberal  support, 
and  to  solicit  their  aid  in  extending  the  useful- 
ness of  the  paper  and  making  it  an  ideal  educa- 
tional journal.  To  this  end  not  only  the- finan- 
cial support  of  the  subscribers  is  essential,  but 
that  spirit  of  interest  so  gratifyingly  manifested 
by  some  few  among  our  teachers,  who  have 
from  time  to  time  contributed  valuable  articles 
and  have  otherwise  shown  that  they  regard  the 
Review  as  "our  own  paper." 

A  word  is  necessary  to  two  elements  among 
our  teachers.  There  are  those  who  neglect  to 
pay  their  subscriptions,  and  those  who  fail  to 
send  in  their  new  addresses. 

We  must  collect  our  subscriptions,  or  the 
Review  cannot  thrive  as  our  readers  would 
wish  to  see  it  thrive.  We  are  not  supported  by 
the  government,  as  some  subscribers  seem  to 
imagine,  but  by  the  aggregate  of  the  individual 
dollars  paid  by  those  who  subscribe. 

Again,  we  must  know  where  our  subscribers 
are,  and  only  they  can  tell  us.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  us  to  receive  letters  reading:  "I  have  not 
been  getting  my  paper  for  several  months. 
Perhaps  you  are  sending  it  to  my  old  address," 
or,  "I  did  not  know  you  were  sending  the  Review. 
I    have  not  been  in. for  months." 

It  is  our  practice,  as  stated  on  the  first  page 
of  the  paper,  to  continue  sending  the  paper  to 
the'  address  last  given,  until  we  receive  either  a 
change  of  address  or  a  request  to  discontinue. 
This  custom  has  hitherto  had  the  approval  of 
our  subscribers,  and  will  be  our  policy  until  we 
have  evidence  that  they  desire  the  paper  dis- 
continued at  the  end  of  the  subscription  term. 

To  ensure  a  satisfactory  start  for  ne.\t  year, 
therefore,  let  us  have  prompt  payment  of  sub- 
scriptions and  prompt  notificatiou  of  change 
of  address. 
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EMPIRE  DAY. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  celebration  of 
Empire  Day  in  the  schools  this  year  surpassed 
in  interest  and  enthusiasm  anything  of  the  kind 
done   in    former   years. 

The  noticeable  features  in  the  arrangements 
were  the  increased  number  of  meetings  held  in 
the  open  air,  either  in  school  grounds  or  public 
squares,  and  the  number  of  pufalic  men  who 
interested  themselves  in  the  proceedings  and 
addressed  the  children. 

In  Halifax  the  most  memorable  celebration 
of  Empire  Day  in  the  history  of  the  city  took 
place  in  the  Arena,  where  upwards  of  7000  school 
children  gave  expression  to  their  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  British  Empire  in  stirring , 
patriotic  songs  and  ballads.  Inspiring  addresses 
were  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board, 
Alderman  Finlay,  Mayor  Martin,  Rev.  Dr.  Foley, 
Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean,  M.  P.,  and  by  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Macmillan,  D.  D. 

In  Fredericton  the  principal  eveflt  of  the  day 
was  the  great  gathering  which  took  place  at 
Parliament  Square  in  the  open  air  in  the  after- 
noon. There  upwards  of  5,000  persons  gathered, 
including  over  1,500  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  and  students  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
listened  to  patriotic  addresses,  sang  patriotic 
songs,  and  cheered  every  mention  of  the  King, 
the  flag  or  Canadian  heroes  now  fighting  on 
Eurojie's  battlefields. 

Lieut.  Governor  Wood  presided,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  M.  Campbell,  of  Mount  Allison  University, 
was  the  orator. 

In  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  the  school  children 
marched  in  procession  through  the  streets  before 
going  to  the  school  grounds  for  the  Empire  Day 
exercises.  Happily,  the  prevailing  fine  weather 
made  out-of-door  celebrations  feasible  and  it 
was  possible  for  more  people  to  enjoy  them  than 
could  have  met  in  the  school  buildings. 

From  all  parts  of  the  provinces  come  accounts 
of  increased  interest  and  more  careful  planning 
for  the  observance  of  this  day  which  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  training  for  patriotism. 


separated  schools  iino  correspondence  with  each 
other  on  any  subjects  that  may  be  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage. In  connection  with  this  we  notice  the 
following  report  from  the  branch  of  the  League 
at  Sheffield,  England,  printed  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the   Federal  Magazine: 

Since   the   outbreak   of  the   war   we   have   made  another 

attempt  to  get  a  response  from  our  linked  school  at  , 

New    Brunswick;      the   girls   writing   to   their    "comrades" 

in    ,    and    showing    their    deep    appreciation    of    the 

loyal  and  ungrudging  support  that  Canada  has  given  to 
the  mother  country. 

Again  on  January  29,  as  a  last  attempt  to  gain  their 
attention,  a  parcel  of  drawings  and  maps,  executed  by  the 
boys  and  girls  for  exhibition  last  Empire  Day,  was  des- 
patched, and  the  "May  Queen"  of  the  school  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  "head  girl  comrade"  describing  our  cele 
bration  of  Empire  Day.  We  have  not  yet,  however,' 
received  any  communication  in  return. 

We  print  this  in  hopes  that  it  may  meet  the 
eye  of  someone  connected  with  the  New  Bruns- 
wick school  referred  to.  We  can  hardly  think 
that  such  interesting  and  friendly  communica- 
tions as  were  sent  from  Sheffield  could  be 
deliberately  met  with  ungracious  silence.  It  is 
possible  that  some  mistake  in  addresses,  or  other 
reason  for  non-delivery,  will  be  found  to  account 
for  the  apparent  neglect.  At  this  time,  especi- 
ally, such  a  correspondence  should  not  be 
aUowed  to  drop. 


We  have  received  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  the  prize  offered  in  the 
March  Review  to  the  teacher  sending  us  the 
best  short  account  of  how  to  celebrate  Empire 
Day  in  an  ungraded  school. 

Bedell,  N.  B., 

May  11,   1915. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  flag 
chart  which  I  have  received.  I  find  it  very 
useful  and  decorative.  I  am  sure  every  teacher 
would  find  it  a  splendid  addition  to  the  school- 
room equipment.  Wilhelmina  Havward. 


Last  month  we  gave  prominence  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  objects  and  methods  of  the  League 
of  the  Empire.  An  important  part  of  the  work 
of  this  association  is  to  link  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  by  putting  pupils  in  widely 


To  Correspondents. — We  regret  to  say  that 
three  letters  containing  questions  to  be  answered 
in  the  June  Review  did  not  reach  us  until  after 
the  paper  had  gone  to  the  printers.  The  questions 
will  be  answered  in  the  August  issue. 
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HINTS    FOR    JUNE    AND    THE    HOLIDAYS. 

Mine  are  the  bngest  days,  the  loveliest  nights; 

The  mower's  scythe   makes  music  to  ray  ear; 
I  am  the  mother  of  all   dear  delights; 

I  am  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  year. 

— Long  fellow 

June  may  bring  us  "more  gems  than  the  two 
that  went  before;"  she  certainly  does  not  bring 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  as  the  writer  of  these  papers  in- 
correctly and  carelessly  stated  last  month. 
Stevenson  was  born  in  November,  as  we  must 
remember  when  that  dull  month  comes  round. 

June  has  days  of  her  own  that  deserve  remem- 
brance. First  comes  the  King's  brithday.  King 
George  has  made  known  that  on  account  of  the 
war,  he  desires  no  special  celebration  this  year, 
but  there  is  no  fear  of  the  re£ison  for  a  school 
holiday  being  forgotten. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Peter,  wHose 
days  come  on  the  24th  and  29th,  respectively,  were 
remembered  by  the  pious  French  discoverers 
of  our  country  who  left  the  names  of  the  saints 
in  the  regions  they  explored.  It  was  on  St. 
John's  day,  1604,  Champlain  sailed  into  the 
river  which  ever  since  has  born  the  name. 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  first  called  St.  John's 
Island;  and  St.  Peters  in  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
island  of  St.  Pierre  recall  the  name  of  the  great 
apostle.  St.  John  Baptist's  day  is  called  Mid- 
summer Day  in  England,  and  curious  legends 
and  custom  cluster  round  Midsummer  Eve. 
Readers  of  "Puck  of  Pocks'  Hill"  will  remember 
how  when  Puck  appeared  to  the  children  and 
Dan  said,  "We  didn't  expect  anyone,"  Puck 
answered,  "Then  what  on  Human  Earlh  made 
you  act  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  three  times 
over,  on  Midsummer  Eve.  in  the  middle  of  a 
Ring?" 

June  11,  is  St.  Barnabas  Day,  of  which  old 
rhymes  say 

"Barnaby  Bright, 
All  day  and  no  night.'" 


and 


"On  Saint    Barnabas 
Cut  the   first  grass." 


The  story  of  St.  Alban,  the  first  Christian  to 
be  maVtyred  on  British  soil,  should  be  told  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Roman  Britain. 
When  the  Roman  Emperors  were  persecuting 
the  Christians,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  a 
Christian    priest    took    refuge    with    Alban,    who 


was  a  heathen.  The  priest  taught  him,  and  he 
became  a  Christian.  When  the  soldiers  came 
to  take  the  priest  away  and  put  him  to  death, 
Alban  dressed  the  priest  in  his  own  clothes,  and 
himself  putting  on  the  priest's  cloak,  gave 
himself  up,  so  that  the  priest  had  time  to  escape. 
When  Alban  was  brought  before  the  judges,  they 
tried  him  for  sheltering  a  Christian,  and  when 
he  declared,  "I  am  a  Christian,"  and  refused 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  they  condemned  him  to 
death.  He  was  beheaded  on  top  of  the  hill 
where  now  stands  the  Abbey  church  of  St. 
Alban's,  overlooking  the  little  town  of  the  same 
name.  St.  Alban's  day  is  the  seventeenth  of  June. 
Charles  Kingsley  was  born  on  June  12.  His 
"Water  Babies"  should  be  in  every  school 
library,  and  selections  from  the  story  oC  Tom's 
adventures  are  just  the  things  to  read  aloud  on 
a  warm  sleepy  afternoon.  The  song  that  the 
brook  sang,  "Clear  and  Cool,"  and  "The  Lost 
Doll,"  are  good  poems  for  the  children  to  learn. 

June  IS  is  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  interesting  comparisons 
can  be  made  between  the  present  war  and  the 
great  struggle  in  which  England  was  engaged  in 
1815.  The  magnificent  description  called,  "Go- 
ing Down  with  Victory,"  from'  DeQuincey's 
"English  Mail  Coach"  is  a  historical  picture 
that  High  School  pupils  would  enjoy. 

Lowell  says,  "In  June  'tis  good  to  lie  beneath 
a  tree,"  but  the  time  for  that  does  not  come 
until  after  school  closings,  and  June  is  a  busy, 
hurried  month  for  most  teachers.  "Hurry,"  says 
someone,  "  is  an  ungentle  state,  and  leads  to 
hasty  words  and  actions  that  would  have  stained 
a  calmer  moment;  and  in  the  flurry  which 
prevents  all  recollections,  there  will  be  many 
negligences."  Especially  in  the  schoolroom  there 
is  the  temptation  that  comes  with  a  sense  of 
time  wasted  in  the  past,  to  try  to  hurry  the 
children  and  visit  our  impatience  on  them. 
The  "ungentle  state"  may  often  be  avoided  by 
forcing  ourselves  to  take  a  quiet-half  hour  and 
writing  down  the  things  that  must  be  done, 
calculating  very  carefully  how  long  each  will 
take,  and  assigning  a  certain  time  to  eiich  one. 
This  may  save  marring  the  last  days  of  school 
by  irritability  and  impatience.  Be  resigned  to 
giving  up  what  cannot  be  done  without  too  great 
a  strain  on  nerves  and  temper. 

And    if   you   can   see   now   how    things    might 
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have  been  done  better,  if  in  the  last  few  weeks 
of  school  you  are  saying  to  yourself,  "Oh,  if 
I  had  only  done  or  thought  of  this  or  that!" 
"This  is  what  I  ought  to  have  done."  "I  see 
now  how  I  might  have  managed  that  child," 
and  so  on,  don't  let  your  "hind  sights"  be  lost. 
Make  notes  of  them,  no  matter  how  hasty,  so 
that  they  will  call  to  your  aid  in  August  what 
you  have  learned  in  June,  and  so  that  next 
year  will  be  the  better  for  this  year's  mistakes. 

A  glance  back  over  the  school  year  and  a 
little  summing  up  of  results  by  other  means  than 
set  examinations,  will  be  good  for  the  children 
too.  For  morning  talks,  or  for  composition 
work,  such  questions  as  those  might  be  put, — 
"What  can  you  do  now'  that  you  could  not 
do  last  August?  What  can  you  do  better  than 
you  could  then?  What  do  you  know  more 
about?"  These  questions  may  be  more  detailed. 
Lists  may  be  made  out  of  maps  drawn  or  studied, 
of  birds  or  plants  observed,  of  songs  and  poems 
learned,  and  stories  heard.  Comparisons  between 
the  writing  and  drawing  done  in  the  autumn, 
and  that  done  in  June,  ought  to  be  encouraging. 
Gain  in  the  formation  of  good  habits,  such  as 
punctuality,  neatness,  politeness,  may  be  tact- 
fully suggested.  Is  your  schoolroom  a  more 
attractive  place,  are  your  school  grounds  better 
carid  for,  than  they  were  last  year?  With 
older  pupils,  has  there  been  any  rousing  of  fresh 
Interests,  any  beginnings  of  plans  for  their 
future?  What  are  they  looking  forward  to  doing 
next  year?  Some  such  considerations  as  these 
may  he]p  even  the  little  ones  to  see  that  each 
year  is  meant  to  be  a  clearly  marked  step 
forward  "in  wisdom  as  in  stature,"  to  have  a 
vital  interest  in  their  school  life,  to  see  the 
value  of  time,  and  to  feel  encouraged  and 
hopeful. 

Programmes  for  closing  day  will  probably  be 
well  planned  before  these  words  are  in  print. 
But  a  plea  must  be  made  for  a  good  choice  of 
recitations,  and  the  avoidance  of  what  is  cheap 
and  vulgar. 

Miss  Lincoln's  advice  about  leaving  school, 
given  in  another  column,  is  worthy  close  atten- 
tion. 

And  what  about  the  holidays?  Have  a 
definite  plan  for  them,  if  possible.  Remember 
that  it  is  simple  honesty  to  your  school  to  have 
the   holidays  send   you   back  fit  for   it,   and   so. 


do  not  drift.  If  you  plan  to  work,  work;  if  to 
play,  then  play.  If  you  go  to  one  of  the  summer 
schools,  where  hard  work  is  demanded,  see  to 
it  that  you  have  at  least  a  week  of  real  relaxation 
afterwards.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  your  mind 
entirely  away  from  school  arid  children  and 
text-books  for  a  time.  I  believe  that  a  healthy 
mind  often  has,  in  holiday  time,  an  instinctive 
revolt  from  its  customary  tasks.  Do  not  be 
anxious  if  a  wave  of  "hating  school"  comes  over 
you.  The  liking  and  the  desire  to  get  back 
will  come  when  you  have  had  the  necessary 
rest  and  change  of  thought.  Have  a  change 
of  scene,  if  possible.  Be  out  of  doors  a  great 
deal,  and  get  plenty  of  exercise.  Cultivate  a 
hobby  that  has  no  direct  bearing  on  your  work. 
Read  some  good  books,  simply  for  your  own 
pleasure,  especially  some  good  novels.  Seek 
companionship  among  people  who  will  help  you 
to  wider  interests.  Then,  in  the  week  before 
school  begins,  do  some  professional  reading. 
Look  over  your  summer  school  notes;  or  read 
some  one  book,  such  as  "Everyday  Pedagogy," 
that  will  send  you  back  to  school  with  fresh 
enthusiasm  and  new  ideas. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION. 
World's  Congress  of  Education. 
Oakland,  1915. 

Many  teachers,  attracted  by  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  and  the  low  railroad  rates,  will 
come  to  California  this  summer.  They  should  so 
plan  their  itinerary  that  they  may  attend  the 
conventions  in  Oakland  from  August  16th  to  2Sth 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
International  Congress  of  Education.  These  con- 
ventions, which  undoubtedly  will  be  the  greatest 
educational  meetings  ever  held,  will  assemble  in 
Oakland's  new  Municipal  Auditorium. 

Oakland  offers  decided  advantages  as  a  place 
of  headquarters  not  only  for  visiting  teachers  but 
for  all  tourists.  Situated  on  the  east  shore  of 
San  Francisco  bay,  thirty  minutes  from  San 
Francisco,  and  having  the  benefit  of  an  average 
summer  temperature  of  but  sixty  degrees,  it  has 
become  a  popular  summer  resort  even  for  Cali- 
fornians  because  of  its  wonderful  climate. 

The  cost  of  living  has  not  been  increased  by  the 
Exposition  and  good  rooms  may  be  secured  for  a 
dollar  a  day  and  upward,  and  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  by  the  month. 

Teachers  interested  in  Summer  School  work 
will  find  exceptional  opportunities  for  study  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  which  is  but 
twenty-five  minutes  ride  by  electric  car  from  the 
business  centre  of  Oakland. 
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NATURE  WORK  IN  SCHOOLS. 

L.  A.  DeWolfe. 

Nature  articles  are  being  published  so  often 
that  one  would  think  such  topics  were  almost 
"second  nature"  to  our  school  children.  Never- 
theless, very  few  teachers  are  making  the  proper 
use  of  them. 

The  formal  nature  lesson  is  scarcely  necessary. 
The  object  is  not  to  make  scientists  of  our 
school  children;  but  to  make  observers.  Teach 
a  child  to  enjoy  the  birds,  the  flowers  and  the 
insects.  After  that,  he  will  teach  himself. 
When  the  teacher  has  given  her  pupil  the  desire 
to  know,  her  task  is  accomplished. 

Occasionally,  a  teacher  has  more  enthusiasm 
than  good  judgment;  and,  as  a  result,  her  class 
will  have  a  positive  dislike  for  nature  work. 
She  must  learn  to  watch  the  effect  of  each  lesson. 
Feed  a  natural  appetite;  but  don't  force  it  to 
the  point  of  satiety. 

Begin  with  the  lower  school  grades.  The 
first  four  grades  are  the  most  satisfactory  ones 
for  field  observation.  Young  children  have 
sharp  eyes.  To  say  they  can  ask  questions  that 
neither  a  scientist  nor  a  philosopher  can  answer 
is  putting  it  mildly.  Encourage  the  questions. 
The  answer  may  come  sometime  —  from  some 
unexpected  source. 

In  case  some  teacher  is  struggling  with  this 
problem,  I  am  enclosing  extracts  from  one  or  two 
letters  to  show  how  other  teachers  are  solving  it. 
I  also  enclose  two  letters  written  by  school 
children.  These  letters  are,  doubtless,  com- 
positions based  on  previous  nature  lessons  or 
observations.  If  anyone  knows  a  better  way  to 
teach  English  composition  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  about  it.  Those  who  have  not  tried  every 
day  observations  for  composition  topics,  might 
get  an  idea  from  the  following  letters: 

Last  week  we  studied  the  robin.  A  few  days  before  I 
told  the  pupils  that  I  was  going  to  have  them  write  an 
essay  on  the  robin  on  a  certain  day,  and  suggested  that 
they  find  out  all  they  could  about  it  in  the  intervening 
time.  I  was  surprised  when  the  essays  were  written  to 
find  out  that  they  knew  so  much  about  it.  We  had  these 
read  in  school  and  one  could  get  hints  from  the  others. 
Then  with  a  little  alterations  in  some  cases  the  descrip- 
tions were  written  in  the  nature  booklets.  I  find  these  a 
great  help  in  nature,  English,  writing,  etc. 

Stella  M.  Logan. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  Rural  Science  teachers  are  having 
"Bird  Classes"  this  spring?     My  pupils  are  taking  a  great 


interest  in  the  birds.  One  of  the  citizens  of  the  community 
has  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essays  on  birds.  The 
pupils  have  handed  in  some  excellent  ones.  We  have 
organized  a  special  class  to  continue  for  a  few  weeks,  to 
study  the  birds  in  the  early  morning.  Try  it;  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  many  of  the  pupils  will  assemble 
at  6  a.  m.  or  6.30  a.  m.  for  a  bird  trip. 

Gertrude  M.  Chase. 

A  Story  of  a  Yellowbird. 

Once  a  little  yellow  bird  built  a  nest  in  a  rosebush  near 
a  window.  The  people  of  the  house  watched  the  little 
bird  with  interest.  The  little  bird  had  the  nest  almost 
done  one  night  but  in  the  morning  the  lady  looked  out 
and  saw  that  the  English  sparrow  had  been  there  and  torn 
it  to  pieces.  She  felt  so  badly  for  the  little  bird  that  she 
got  some  cloth  and  raveled  it  out  and  spread  it  on  the 
bush.  The  little  bird  came  back  and  worked  very  hard 
and  had  it  finished  again  at  night.  It  laid  its  eggs  and 
the  little  birds  grew  and  at  last  flew  away.  Anyone  could 
go  right  up  to  the  bush  while  the  bird  was  there  and  it 
would  not  move.     This  is  a  true  story. 

Dorothy  Morrell, 

Age  12  years, 

Brooklyn  School.  Grade  VI, 

Autobiography  of  a  Spruce  Tree. 

I  began  as  a  little  seed.  I  dropped  off  the  mother  tree 
in  the  autumn.  In  the  spring  I  began  to  grow.  I  grew 
more  and  more  every  year  until  I  was  quite  a  size.  Then 
I  was  taken  up  and  transplanted  in  front  of  a  house.  Here 
I  grew  to  be  a  big  tree.  When  the  visitors  came  they  tied 
their  horses  to  me.  Their  halters  wore  my  bark,  and  this 
stopped  my  growth.  A  little  while  after  that  some  boys  came 
along  and  marked  their  initials  on  me,  which  stopped  my 
growth  some  more.  Still  I  kept  on  growing  until  I  was  a 
big  log.  My  owner  said  he  could  get  some  money  for  me, 
so  he  cut  me  down  and  sent  me  to  a  saw  mill,  where  I 
was  sawed  with  some  other  spruce  trees  into  lumber.  We 
were  then  sent  to  South  America  and  made  into  houses. 

Stanley  Morrell, 
Age     11     years, 

Brooklyn,    Yarmouth    Co.  Grade  VI, 


Point  is  given  to  Professor  DeWolfe's  advice 
and  also  to  the  suggestions  in  "With  the  Birds" 
by  the  news  that  several  Scarlet  Tanagers,  rare 
visitors  in  New  Bri/nswick,  had  been  killed  by 
thoughtless  or  ignorant  boys. 

The  following  comment  from  the  St.  John  Globe 
of  June  3  is  most  pertinent: 

There  never  seems  to  be  any  excuse  for  the 
killing  of  a  song  bird,  and  now  when  a  wider  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  birds  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  if  from  no  other,  is  supposed  to  form  an 
elementary  part  of  every  child's  education,  the 
thoughtlessness  that  prompts  the  act  is  very  hard 
to   condone. 
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WITH  THE  BIRDS. 

"The  trees  are  full  of  crimson  buds 

And  the  woods  are  full  of  birds, 
And  the  waters  flow  to  music 

Like  a  tune  with  pleasant  words." 

But  what  does  it  avail  if  our  hearts  are  so  full 
of  other  things  that  our  eyes  see  not  the  color 
and  our  ears  are  closed  to  the  music?  I  have 
so  often  heard  people  say,  "  I  love  birds,  but 
few  come  around  my  home,  and  I  have  no 
opportunity  of  going  afield  to  study  them." 
But  cannot  one  learn  something  of  birds  without 
taking  this  special  time?  I  have  discovered  that 
to  look  for  birds  is  to  see  ihem,  or  as  one  writer 
puts  it,  'You  must  have  the  bird  in  your  heart 
before  you  can  see  it  in  the  bush."  I  remember, 
one  April  morning  a  few  years  ago,  watching  a 
flock  of  j uncos  in  the  yard.  When  I  discovered 
a  number  of  redf)olls  among  them  I  was  delighted, 
but  when  I  found  two  fox  sparrows  scratching 
among  the  leaves  on  the  outside,  I  felt  that  I 
had  indeed  made  a  discovery.  I  had  never 
identified  a  fox  sparrow  before. 

I  have  noticed  too  that  if  you  see  a  bird  once, 
you  are  nearly  certain  to  see  it  again  and  again. 
I  have  seen  fox  sparrows  many  times  since; 
they  come  annually  to  a  corner  of  my  school- 
yard, scratch  about  among  the  leaves  for  a  few 
days  and  allow  us  to  observe  them  at  our 
pleasure.  If  they  came  before  that  spring 
morning,  I  had  never  noticed  them. 

When  walking  along  in  the  spring,  a  flutter  in 
a  hedge,  a  note  from  a  tree  above,  a  sound  of 
rustling  wings  anywhere  should  caiuse  the  ears 
and  eyes  to  attend. 

I  had  read  of  the  particular  dislike  of  the 
kingbird  for  the  crow;  that  he  would  drive 
crows  from  his  neighbourhood  with  a  great  deal 
of  vigour  and  clamour.  The  story  seemed 
hardly  credible.  I  had  discovered  that  a  pair 
of  kingbirds  nested  yearly  in  an  orchard  near 
my  home.  One  morning  I  was  attracted  to  the 
door  by  an  unusual  noise,  then  my  disbelief 
vanished.  Two  crows  fle^V  rapidly  over  my 
head  uttering  loud  cries  of  distress,  while  one 
kingbird   followed   triumphantly  in  their  wake. 

Another  day,  lingering  at  the  back  of  the 
school  house,  I  was  attracted  by  a  little  bird 
which  I  supposed  was  the  chipping  sparrow.  It 
was  early  in  the  season  and  I  had  not  yet  seen 
a  chipping  sparrow.  This  little  bird  seemed  shy, 
whereas  "chippy"  is  such  a  friendly  little  fellow, 
and  in  other  ways  he  seemed  not  to  conform  to 


my  mental  picture  of  "chippy."  Here  was  the 
chestnut  crown,  but  it  did  not  seem  just  right; 
where  were  the  stripes  on  either  side?  Had  I 
forgotten  his  appearance  since  last  year?  Then 
it  dawned  on  me  that  I  was  beholding  for  the 
first  time  a  tree  sparrow. 

A  redstart  visits  a  certain  tree  in  front  of  our 
school-house  each  year.  A  black-and-white 
creeper  appears  somewhere  between  May  11th 
and  May  14th  creeping  along  the  triink  of  a 
tree  across  the  road.  A  little  brown  creeper 
plays  hide  and  seek  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  be- 
hind the  school-house, —  at  least  when  we  try 
to  observe  him  on  one  side,  he  invariably  seeks 
■  the  other  side  of  the  tree  trunk.  A  flock  of 
palm  warblers  visits  our  school-yard  each  year 
and  just  now  the  tall  trees  ,n  thj  yard  are  filkd 
with  myrtle  warblers.  They  flit  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  their  song  reaches  us  through  the 
windows.  The  children  near  the  windows  can 
observe  them  as  they  work. 

But  why  interest  children  in  birds  and  nature? 
We  wish  to  secure  better  bird  protection.  What 
better  way  to  combat  the  boy's  natural  instinct 
to  destroy,  than  to  interest  him  in  the  living 
bird?  Chapman  says, —  "Birds  more  than  any 
other  animals  serve  as  bonds  between  man  and 
nature." 

The  child  is  naturally  curious  about  things  — 
about  anything  that  comes  within  his  experi- 
ence. He  is  interested  in  anything  that  his 
teacher  is  interested  in;  if  his  teacher  likes  wild 
flowers,  he  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  find  flowers 
for  her;  if  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  bud- 
ding of  trees,  he  will  bring  her  buds  from  so 
many  different  kinds  of  trees  that  her  education 
in  that  line  will  grow  apace;  if  she  reads  and 
tells  him  stories  about  birds,  he  will  look  for 
birds,  and  all  the  time  he  will  be  unconsciously 
storing  up  impressions  of  birds,  trees  and  flowers 
upon  which  to  draw  in  later  life. 

Little  children  are  quick  to  see  birds,  but  can- 
not at  first  be  depended  upon  for  accurate 
description,  especially  in  the  matter  of  color. 
They  are,  however,  eager  to  describe  what  they 
have  seen  and  with  a  little  direction  soon  improve 
in  their  manner  of  expression.  A  junco  is  to 
many  at  first  a  small  black  bird  with  white  tail 
feathers.  They  are  easily  led,  however,  to  see 
that  it  is  not  black  like  a  crow  but  nearly  the 
color  of  their  slates.  A  question  or  two  as  to 
the  color  of  the  bill  and   the  number  of  white 
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tail  feathers  leads  to  a  very  creditable  description. 

A  little  girl  of  six  gave  me  this  description, — 
"This  morning  coming  to  school  I  saw  a  bird 
with  a  yellow  breast,  a  yellow  bill,  a  black 
head,  and  brown  back,  and  a  little  white  on  its 
tail."  The  yellow  breast  was  misleading  for  a 
moment,  but  I  felt  she  had  given  the  robin  most 
careful  observation. 

This  description  of  a  yellow  warbler  was  given 
by  a  child  in  the  first  grade, — "Today  I  saw  a 
yellow  bird  with  its  back  not  as  yellow  as  the 
rest  of  it,  its  tail  was  dark  and  it  had  some 
stripes  on  its  breast." 

Children  have  viyid  imaginations,  and  I  found 
that  if  I  described  a  new  bird  they  nearly  all 
saw  it  before  the  next  session,  so  it  seemed 
better  just  to  mention  a  new  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  wait  for  the  children's 
description. 

Pictures  of  birds  are  useful  as  well  as  inter- 
esting to  the  children.  A  bird-book  on  the  table 
is  the  subject  of  constant  attention  and  never 
seems  to  lose  its  interest. 

Tragedies  sometimes  occur  in  bird  life  and 
occasionally  a  dead  bird  is  brought  to  the  school- 
room. These  may  be  mounted  and  kept  if  one 
cares  to  use  the  mounted  specimens.  A  collec- 
tion of  nests  is  worth  while.  The  children 
understands  that  birds  rarely  use  the  same  nest 
a  second  season  and  in  the  fall  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  trees  rnany  specimens  are  found. 

In  the  spring,  after  the  first  birds  have  return- 
ed, some  morning  when  the  children  are  restless, 
we  open  the  windows,  keep  perfectly  quiet,  and 
listen  for  a  bird  note.  In  this  way,  we  learn  to 
distinguish  some  of  the  more  common  notes,  — 
that  of  the  robin,  songsparrow,  chick-a-dee, 
blackbird  or  chipping  sparrow.  In  addition,  it 
suggests  to  the  child's  mind  the  idea  of  listening 
to  bird  notes  wherever  heard. 

Literature  is  full  of  references  to  bird  life,  and 
the  children  enjoy  memorizing  verses  referring 
to  bird  life  and  short  poems  descriptive  of  the 
birds  familiar  to  them. 

John  Burroughs  says,  "The  purely  educational 
value  of  nature  study  is  in  its  power  to  add  to 
our  capacity  of  education  —  our  love  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  open-air  objects.  In  this  way  it 
adds  to  the  resources  of  life  and  arms  a  man 
against  the  ennui  and  vacuity  that  doth  so  easily 
beset  us." 


USEFUL  BOOKS 

Everyday  Pedagogy,  with  special  application  to  the 
Rural  School:  by  Lillian  I.  Lincoln,  Supervisor  of  Training 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  310  pages,  $L00. 

This  is  a  book  which  we  have  read  with  much 
more  pleasure  than  is  usually  gained  from  a 
book  on  pedagogy.  It  is  remarkably  free  from 
mere  statements  of  theory,  and  from  technical 
terms,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  sensible 
and  sympathetic  teacher.  To  the  young  teacher 
thrown  on  her  own  resources  in  charge  of  an 
ungraded  school,  it  should  be  like  a  wise  friend 
at  her  elbow,  who  knows  all  her  difficulties,  and 
the  best  ways  of  meeting  them. 

Besides  separate  chapters  on  each  of  the 
regular  subjects  of  the  common  school,  the  book 
has  chapters  on  the  beginning  and  closing  of  a 
term,  on  discipline,  story  telling,  desk  work, 
industrial  work,  and  play.  It  deals  with  all 
these  in  a  practical  way,  going  well  into  details, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  may  not  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit.  Full  lists  of  books 
on  the  different  topics  are  given,  as  well  as 
valuable  information  about  school  apparatus, 
and  suggestions  for  stories  and  poems.  This 
table  of  contents  differs  little  from  those  of  other 
books  on  pedagogics.  It  is  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment that  is  distinctive,  together  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  advice  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
rural  school. 

Particularly  good,  though  all  too  short,  is  the 
chapter  on  "Morning  Exercises"  with  its  plea 
for  ethical  training.  Too  often  advice  on  moral 
training  is  vaguely  lofty.  This  writer  insists  on 
the  need  for  regular  and  direct  lessons  and  sug- 
gests  methods  of  conducting  them. 

"Why,'  she  says,  'should  we  expect  to  have  to  teach 
the  children  reading,  languages,  music,  and  work  in  every 
other  line,  and  expect  them  to  be  born  with  a  well  develop- 
ed moral  nature''"  Children  will  be  interested  in  finding 
out  why  good  habits  are  necessary;  what,  for  example, 
are  the  advantages  of  punctuality,  of  politeness,  or  of 
work.  They  may  give  their  opinions  as  to  how  honest  or 
truthful  one  needs  to  be.  Stories  may  be  told  of  imaginary 
happenings,  and  the  children  be  urged  to  argue  on  the 
side  they  believe  to  be  right.  Behaviour  in  the  street  or 
in  public  places  forms  an  excellent  topic.  Children  are 
often  little  savages  because  they  do  not  think  about  it,  not 
because  they  want  to  attract  attention  or  to  be  bad." 

"  No  child  should  be  able  to  say  with  truth,  as  an  excuse 
for  any  bad  habit,  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  wrong, 
and    no   teacher   should    through    neglect    in    giving   direct 
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moral  lessons,  cause  herself   to  feel  really  responsible   for 
the  wrong  doing  of  a  child  who  has  been  under  her  charge." 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  linger  over  this 
wholesome,  hopeful  book,  but  we  can  only 
advise  teachers  to  read  it  for  themselves  before 
they  begin  another  year  of  work,  and  leave  them 
with  this  one  extract  from  the  counsel  on 
"going  away." 

"When  the  time  comes  for  the  term  to  end  and  for  the 
teacher  to  depart,  she  should  not  hurry  in  doing  so.  It 
may  be  true  that  she  is  homesick.  *  •  *  Her  sur- 
roundings may  not  have  been  very  congenial,  she  is  un- 
doubtedly tired,  and  she  has  probably  done  all  that  she 
will  be  paid  for,  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  better  to  put 
things  to  rights  without  undue  haste.  It  is  not  well  for 
a  teacher  to  close  a  term  at  three  o'clock  and  take  a  four 
o'clock  train,  or,  aS  sometimes  happens,  supposedly  to 
close  at  four  and  take  a  three  o'clock  train.  School  should 
be  ended  with  due  decorum,  with  no  signs  of  haste  or 
neglect.  Children  are  too  easily  taught  the  idea  that  the 
last  of  the  term  amounts  to  nothing.  *  *  *  •  As  the 
teacher  has  tried  to  make  the  school  a  home,  so  let  her 
leave  it  as  she  would  leave  her  own  home  when  going 
away  for  a  visit.  Let  her  extend  the  idea  to  her  boarding 
place  and  leave  the  room  in  good  condition.  Then  when 
everything  is  right,  she  may  go  away  with  a  light  heart, 
a  consciousness  of  duty  done,  a  wholesome  regret  for  what- 
soever mistakes  she  may  have  made,  and  a  new  hope  and 
determination  for  the  future." 


Bible  Selections  for  Opening  Exercises. 

1.  Ecclesiastes,  xii,  1-7,  13,  14.  ) 

2.  Proverbs,  x,  22-32. 

3.  St.  Luke,  vi,  36-42. 

4.  I  St.  Peter,  iii,  8-12. 

5.  Psalm,  cvii,  1-9. 

6.  St.  Matthew,  ix,  27-35. 

7.  Job,  xxviii,  20-28. 

8.  Proverbs,  xvi,  16-24. 

9.  Acts,  xii,  1-11. 

10.  St.  Luke,  xviii,  9-14. 

11.  St.  Luke,  xvii,  11-19. 

12.  St.  John,  iv,  46-54. 

13.  Proverbs,  iii,  13-20. 

14.  Psalm  XV. 

15.  Psalm,  xix. 


Yet  on  the  nimble  air  benign 

Speed  nimbler  messages. 

That  waft  the  breath  of  grace  divine 

To  hearts  in  sloth  and  ease. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

No  near  is  God  to  man, 

When  duty  whispers  low,  thou  must 

The  youth  replies,  /  can. 

R.  W.  Emerson, 


SELECTIONS  FOR   JUNE. 

The  Naughty  Boy. 

There  was  a  naughty  boy. 

And  a  naughty  boy  was  he. 
He  ran  away  to  Scotland 

The  people  for  to  see  — 

Then  he  found 

That  the  ground 
Was  as  hard. 
That  a  yard 
Was  as  long, 
That  a  song 
Was  as  merry. 
That  a  cherry 

Was  as  red,  ,, 

That  lead  ' 

Was  as  weighty. 
That  fourscore 
Was  as  eighty. 
That  a  door 
Was  as  wooden 
As  in  England  ■ 
So  he  stood  in  his  shoes 

And  he  wondered. 
He  wondered. 
He  stood  in  his  shoes 
And  he  wondered. 

/.  Keats. 


Cheerfulness. 

I've  heard  it  said  since  I  was  born, 
That  every  rose  must  have  its  thorn, 
No  matter  where  it  grows. 
It  may  be  so;'    I'll  not  deny, 
But  this  is  quite  as  true,  say  I 
Each  thorn,  too,  has  its  rose. 

From  the  Children's  Cameos. 


Say  Not  the  Struggle  Naught  Availeth. 

Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 
The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed. 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks,  and  inlets  making. 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light. 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
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Why  Tigers  Can't  Climb. 

This  tale  is  of  the  Tiger  and  his  Aunt  who  is  the  Cat; 
They  dwelt  among  the  jungles  in  the  shade  of  Ararat.' 
The  Cat  was  very  clever,  but  the  Tiger  he  was  slow; 
He  couldn't  catch  the  Nilghau  or  the  heavy  Buffalo; 
His  claws   were   long  and   pointed,   but  his  wit   was  short 

and  blunt; 
He  begged  his  wise  Relation  to  instruct  him  how  to  hunt. 
The  Cat  on  velvet  pattens  stole  along  the  quiet  hill; 
"Now  this,"  she  whispered,  "Nephew,  is  the  wayto  stalk 

your  kill." 
The  Cat  drew  up  her  haunches  on  the  mossy  forest  couch, 
"And  this,"  she  said,  "my  Nephew,  is  the  proper  wayto. 

crouch." 
She   hurtled    through    the   shadows   like   a    missile    from    a 

sling; 
"And  that,  my  loving  Nephew,  is  the  only  way  to  spring!" 
Oh,  hungry  was  the  Nephew,  and  the  Aunt  was  sleek  and 

plump; 
The  Tiger  at  his  Teacher  made  his  first  apprentice  jump; 
He  did  it  very  ably,  but  the  Puss,  more  quick  than  he, 
Escaped  his  clutching  talons  and  ran  up  a  cedar  tree. 
To  purr  upon  the  Snarler  from  the  bough  on  which  she  sat, 
"How  glad   I   am,   my  Nephew,   that   I   didn't  teach   you 

that!" 
And,  since  that  curtailed  lesson  in  the  rudiments  of  crime. 
No  enterprising  Tiger  has  discovered  how  to  climb. 


The  Melancholy  Pig. 

There  was  a  pig  that  sat  alone 

Beside  a  ruined  pump. 
By  day  and  night  he  made  his  moan; 
It  would  have  stirred  a  heart  of  stone 
To  see  him  ring  his  hoofs  and  groan, 

Because  he  could  not  jump. 

lewis  Carroll. 


A  Little  Girl's  Wish. 

"Beside  the  door  a  maple  tree 
Stands  up  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
And  through  the  branches  all  about, 
The  little  birds  hop  in  and  out. 

I've  stood  and  watched  beside  the  door, 
Quite  motionless,  an  hour  or  more; 
But  not  a  butterfly  or  bird 
Lit  on  me,  though  I  never  stirred. 

The  maple  does  not  seem  to  care 
How  many  birds  are  singing  there; 
But,  oh,  how  happy  I  should  be 
If  they  would  sit  and  sing  on  me!" 


Exchange. 


Here  are  sweet  peas  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight. 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white. 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

Keals. 


THE   EMPIRE   BUILDERS. 

By  M.\rgareT  Ellis   Lawrence. 
(A  fantasy,   adapted   and  arranged  for  school   purposes.1 
Characters : 

Peace  —  A  young  girl,  fair,  with  a  white  gown,  over 
which   she  wears  a   long  dark  cloak. 

Patriotism  —  A  j-oung  girl,  tall,  dark,  dressed  in  red, 
white  and  blue,  and  carrying  flags  —  she  must  be  very 
bright  and  gay. 

A  Boy  Scout.  A  Sailor  Boy. 

A  Boy  in  Khaki.  A  Red  Cross  Nurse. 

Chorus  of  children  carrying  flags  of  the  Empire  and  those 
of  the  Allies. 

(The  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may  introduce  other 
characters,  songs,  recitations,  etc.  Those  may  readily 
be  obtained). 

Peace  enters  walking  slowly,  and  as  though  weary.  Sits 
down  clasping  her  hands  on  top  of  her  staff,  and  looks  out, 
saying   sadly: 

Oh,  will  the  time  ever  come,  I  wonder. 

When  war  and  the  terrors  of  war  shall  cease. 
When  no  more  shall  be  rolling  the  cannon's  thuhder — 

Silence,  blessed  silence  of  peace? 
When  armies  no  more  are  by  bullets  riven. 
And  prisoners  all  shall  receive  release; 
And  we  see,  flung  aloft  to  the  cloudless  heaven. 
Floating  fair,  the  banner  of  peace? 

As  she  ends  the  sound  of  music  is  heard  and  the  children 
all  enter  led  by  Patriotism  and  singing  very  spiritedly, 
"We'll  Never  Let  the  Old  Flag  Fall."  Peace  must  bury 
her  head  in  her  hands,  but  as  the  little  play  geos  on,  she 
must  gradually  become  more  and  more  interested. 

After   the   song.    Patriotism   says: 
"Oh,  I  am  the  patriot  spirit! 

My  heart  for  my  country  beats  true. 
My  ancestors'  love  I  inherit 
For  the  glorious  red,  white  and  blue! 

Accepting  each  patriot's  ovation. 

May  the  country  we  love  ever  stand; 

Hurrah  for  the  flag  of  our  nation! 

And  may  God  bless  our  dear  native  land." 

Children  all  sing,  forming  half  circle  about  Patriotism  with 
Peace  outside  of  it,  "O  Canada"  or,  "The  Maple  Leaf 
Forever."  When  singing  the  children  must  not.  wave  their 
flags,  but  stand  with  them  "at  attention."  After  this, 
the  children  all  say  together  very  distinctly,  holding  aloft 
the  flag  carried,  "I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and 
to  the  country  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

Then  the  soldier  boy  steps  forward  with  the  sailor  on 
one  side  and  the  Boy  Scout  on  the  other,  and  recites 
(or  if  they  care  to  sing,  all  sing: 

THE  UNION  JACK. 

Oh  flag  of  a  mighty  Empire! 

Oh  banner  of  the  free! 
Old  Union  Jack,  you  nothing  lack 

To  bind  our  hearts  to  thee. 
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Your  red,  the  blood  of  heroes; 

On  many  a  hard-won  field 
A  nation's  pride,  they  fought  and  died 

They  died,  but  would  not  yield. 

Your  white,  the  motive  pure  and  just. 

True  greatness,  goodness  is; 
Our  God  will  fight  but  for  the  right 

The  victory  is  His. 

Your  blue,  the  loyal  hearts  and  true  — 

The  hearts  that  know  no  fear. 
For  Britain's  name  and  Britain's  fame 

They  count  their  lives  not  dear. 

Oh  flag  of  the  clustered  crosses! 

Oh  banner  of  the  free! 
Old  Union  Jack,  you  nothing  lack 

To  bind  our  hearts  to  thee." — Emma   Veazey. 

Patrietism  (coming  forward  after  they  have  finished): 
"Well  said,  ye  champions  of  the  red! 

And  you,  of  white  so  pure! 
Well  said,  ye  champions  of  the  blue 

That  ever  will  endure! 
For  courage  made  the  red,  you  see. 

And     purity  the  white: 
'Twas  truth  that  made  the  azure 

That  gleams  so  shining  bright. 

And  mark  you!  as  in  times  gone  by 

It  is  the  same  today. 
You  make  or  mar  your  country's  flag 

In  all  you  do  and  say. 
So  search  the  Holy  Word  of  God, 
For  they  alone  can  make  the  flag 

Who  in  God's  law  abide. 
Then  let  me  helar  what  each  caki  do, 

Remembering,  ere  you  boast, 
'Tis  those  who  serve  the  Lord  the  best 

Who  serve  their  country  most." 

Boy  Scout  steps  forward  and  says,"  I  can  help  the  making 
of  my  Empire  by  remembering  the  pledge  of  the  boy 
scout,     (repeats):     On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best: — 

1.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country  and  to 
obey   the   scout   law. 

2.  To  help  others  at  all  times. 

3.  To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally  awake, 
and  morally  straight. 

Sailor    Boy    steps   forward   and    says:     "I    can   help   the 
making  of  my   Empire  by  remembering  always  that  Eng 
land  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."     Recites  the  last 
verse   (or  the   whole)   of    "  The   Hour"    (in   the   Canadian 
club   programme  for  Empire  Day). 

Girl  with  Red  Cross  steps  forward  and  says:  "I  can 
help  the  making  of  my  Empire  by  being  merciful: 

The  heart  with  mercy  all  aglow 
The  speedy  way  will  wing. 
And  on  the  needy  help  bestow 
That  will  sweet  comfort  bring. 


And  when  all  mortal  pleasures  fade 

This  heavenly  joy  will  live 

The  joy  of  giving  others  aid,  because  we  love  to  give." 

Boy  with  Belgian  flag  steps  forward,  takes  girl  with 
Serbian  flag  by  the  hand,  and  says:  "I  can  help  the  mak- 
ing of  my  Empire  by  never  coveting  my  neighbor's  prop- 
erty,  by   remembering  that   right   is   might,     (recites): 

THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 
By  Blanche  Weitbree. 

The  little  peaceful  people  were  working  in  the  sun, 
For  summer  time  was  waning  and  the  harvest  had 
begun. 

The  crops  wece  full  and  golden,  the  arching  sky  was  clear; 

The  little  peaceful  people  found  life  and  living  dear. 

The  little  friendly  people  went  out  to  cut  their  grain. 
And,  singing,  in  the  evening  sought  their  cottages  again. 
Another  good  day  ended,  another  sun  was  red; 
The    little    friendly    people   kissed    and    laughed   and    went 
to  bed. 

The  little  quiet  people  rose  up  before  the  day, 

A- whispering  together  while  yet  the  dawn  was  gray; 

The  little  anxious  people  met  together  in  the  street, 
For  they  heard  a  sound  of  cannon,  and  the  ring  of  tramp 
ing  feet. 

The  little  valiant  people,  they  buckled  on  their  swords. 
To  meet  unflinching,  breast  to  breast,  the  foe's  advancing 
hordes; 

Unnumbered   hordes  descending   like  dead   leaves  before  a 

blast. 
The  little  dauntless  people  rose  up  and  held  them  fast. 

The  little  angry  peple  saw  the  city  gates  give  way; 
Spent  and  panting  in  their  anguish  they  had  not  strength 
to  pray. 

Their  swords  were  growing  heavy,  for  the  day  was  almost 

done; 
The  little  tired  people  fell  sadly,  one  by  one. 

The  little  conquered  people  lie  asleep  in  ravaged  lands. 
But  a  dreadful  power  is  vested  in  shattered,  pulseless  hands, 
For  justice  over  Belgium  is  keeping  watch  and  ward. 
And    the    little    murdered    people    wait    the    vengeance    of 
the  Lord. 

Children  come  forward  two  by  two,  each  holding  up  a 
flag,  and  say  in  turn: 

First  two  —  We  can  help  the  making  of  our  Empire  by 
remembering  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy. 

Second  two  —  We  can  help,  etc.,  by  honouring  our  father 
and  our  mother  that  our  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
that  the  Lord  God  gave  to  us. 

Third  two  —  We  can  help,  etc.,  by  being  pure  in  heart. 
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Boy  with  Russian  flag  comes  forward  and  recites  (or 
the  children  all  sing),  the  Russian  national  anthem. 

Fourth  two  —  VVe  can  help,  etc.,  by  being  truthful. 

Boy  with  French  flag  steps  forward  and  all  sing  the 
Marseillaise. 

Girl  with  British  flag  steps  forward  and  others  cluster 
about  her  as  she  recites  three  verses  of: 

THE  EMPIRE'S  FLAG. 

It's  only  an  old  bit  of  bunting  — 

It's  only  an  old  colored  rag  — • 
Yet  thousands  have  died  for  its  honor, 

And  shed  their  best  blood  for  the  flag. 

We  hoist  it  to  show  our  devotion 

To  our  King,  to  our  country  and  laws; 

It's  the  outward  but  visible  emblem 
Of  advancement  and  liberty  cause. 

You  may  call  it  a  small  bit  of  bunting, 
You  may  say  it's  an  old  colored  rag, 

But  freedom  has  made  it  majestic 
And  time  has  ennobled  the  flag. 

Fifth  two  —  We  can  help,  etc.,  by  never  taking  the  name 
of  the  Lord  in  vain. 

Sixth  two  —  Praise  the  Lord  all  ye  nations.  Praise  Him 
all  ye  people.  For  His  merciful  kindness  is  great  towards 
us  and  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever. 

Boy  with  Canadian  flag  comes  forward  and  says:  "I 
can  help  the  making  of  my  Empire  by  loving  the  Lord 
my  God  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all  my  soul  and  with 
all  my  mind  and  by  loving  my  neighbor  as  myself." 
(recites) : 

CANADIANS  ALL. 

Over  the  seas  they  come 
From  alien  shores 
Passing  an  endless  throng 
Through  Canada's  doors; 
Teuton,  and  Celt,  and  Slav 
Latin,  and  Greek, 
Urged  by  one  impulse  strong, 
One  goal  they  seek. 

Strain  of  the  Motherland, 
Welding  the  throng  — 
Sons  of  the  sea-girt  isles 
Stout-hearted  and  strong; 
Some  mystic  charm  there  lies 
In  Canada's  call; 
Lo!  a  few  fleeting  years 
Canadians  all. 

Challenge  of  mountains  vast. 

The  cataracts  leap, 

Thunder  of  ocean's  voice. 

Deep  calling  deep; 

The  lure  of  vast  prairies  — 

Insistent  they  call 

And  lo!  a  few  fleeting  years, 

Canadians  all! 


Oh  cataract,  thunder 
Your  message  again! 
Ye  deep-rolling  rivers. 
Take  up  the  refrain! 
This,  this  is  the  message, 
Hark  ye  to  the  call, 
"For  God  and  for  Canada, 
Canadians  all." 


Emma   Veazey. 


Patriotism  steps  forward.  Peace  arises  and  stands  with 
her  cloak  thrown  back,  while  children  sing  Kipling's, 
"The  Children's  Song."  "Land  of  Our  Birth  We  Pledge 
to  Thee."  (Or  Patriotism  may  recite  the  poem,  the  child- 
ren all  joining  in  the  last  verse). 

Then  as  the  last  verse  is  reached  Patriotism  steps  for- 
ward and  draws  Peace  into  the  centre  of  the  group  with 
herself.     Patriotism  then  says: 

O  God,  the  strength  of  those  who  war 

The  hope  of  those  who  wait. 
Be  with  our  sons  gone  forth  to  fight 
And  those  who  keep  the  agate. 
Soldier  Boy  — 

We  draw  the  sword  to  keep  our  troth 

Free  from  dishonour's  stain. 
Make  strong  our  hands  to  shield  the  weak 
And  their  just  cause  maintain. 
Patriotism  — 

Give  to  our  hosts  in  battle's  hour 

Firm  hearts  and  courage  high; 
Thy  comfort  give  to  those  who  fall; 
Thy  peace  to  those  who  die. 
Red  Cross  Ctrl  — 

Breathe  on  our  land  the  spirit  calm 

Which  faith  in  right  bestows. 
And  in  the  hours  of  dark  suspense 
A  faith  which  stronger  grows. 
Patriotism  — 

In  Thee  alone  we  place  our  hope 

Thou  Keeper  of  the  just 
And  Thou  through  fight  and  fire  and  fears 
Will  justify  our  trust. 

Patriotism  steps  forward  with  Peace,  children  form  half 
circle  at  back  with  flags  waving  —  and  with  Soldier,  Boy 
Scout,  Red  Cross  Girl,  allied  flags,  kneeling  at  either  side, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  Peace.     Patriotism  says: 

The  ways  are  wonderful,  O  God  ' 

Who  maketh  wars  to  cease 
O  let  this  be  the  final  war 

That  ushers  in  Thy  peace. 
God  Save  the  King. 


Hurt  no  living  thing. 
Ladybird  or  butterfly 
Nor  moth  with  dusty  wing. 
Nor  cricket  chirping  cheerily 
Nor  grasshopper  so  light  of  leap. 
Nor  dancing  gnat,  nor  beetle  fat. 
Nor  harmless  worms  that  creep. 


C.  C.  Rossetti 
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COLLEGE  CONVOCATIONS. 
University  of  New  Brunswick 

The  closing  week  of  the  college  year  1914-15 
at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  was  opened 
by  the  preaching  of  the  baccalaureate  sermon  to 
the  Class  of  1915,  by  Bishop  Richardson,  at  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
May  9th.  On  Wednesday,  May  12th,  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Societies 
were  held,  and  Thursday,  May  13th,  was  the  day 
of  the  Encoenia. 

The  exercises  were  more  impressive  than 
usual  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  war  in  all 
thoughts.  Of  the  graduating  class,  eight  mem- 
bers, in  England  with  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force,  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  absentia. 
A  cablegram  was  sent  to  the  Chancellor  by  these 
young  men,  wishing  success  in  life  to  their  class- 
mates. Nearly  all  the  addresses  delivered  con- 
tained some  reference  to  the  war,  and  telegrams 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
undergraduates  who  have  gone  on  active  service 
were  received  from  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Hazen,  and 
from  Rev.  Canon  Montgomery  of  Calgary. 

Thirty-five  degrees  were  conferred.  In  the 
graduating  class,  eight  students  graduated  in 
arts,  fifteen  in  civil  engineering,  four  in  forestry, 
and  two  in  electrical  engineering.  Three  higher 
degrees  were  granted.  Rev.  Ralph  L.  Sherman 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Hebert  received  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  and  Mr.  Henry  F.  Morrisey  that  of  M.Sc. 

Hon.  Bonar  Law,  leader  of  His  Majesty's 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Hon. 
George  J.  Clarke,  Premier  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  Sir  Frederic  Williams-Taylor,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  Canada,  were 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  Miss 
Ella  Thorne,  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Fredericton  High  School,  was  granted  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  Education. 

The  Douglas  gold  medal  was  won  by  Mr. 
George  J.  Marr;  the  Alumni  gold  medal  by  Mr. 
Dyson  W.  Wallace;  the  Montgomery  Campbell 
prize  for  classics  by  Mr.  Hugh  C.  Titus.  The 
Brydone-Jack  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Adrian  Gilbert,  and  the  Ketchum  medal  for 
highest  standing  in  fourth  year  civil  engineering, 
to  Mr.  Earle  D.  Oulton.  Mr.  W.  Arnold 
Mersereau  took  the  prize  offered  by  the  city  of 


Fredericton,  and  Miss  Isabel  St.  John  Bliss  won 
the  Alumme  Society's  prize.  Miss  F.  Louise 
Scott  was  given  the  William  Crockett  memorial 
prize,  and  Mr.  Alonzo  R.  Stiles  the  prize  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  T.  Jennings. 

The  address  in  Praise  of  the  Founders  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Keirstead,  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Philosophy,  who  gave  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  showed  how  the  University  had  striven 
to  carry  out  the  ideals  of  her  Loyalist  founders. 
Rev.  Ralph  L.  Sherman  gave  the  Alumni 
Oration,  his  theme  being  "Some  aspects  of  modern 
thought."  The  address  to  the  graduating  class 
was  made  by  Sir  Frederic  Williams-Taylor,  who 
in  a  forceful  and  stimulating  speech  pointed  out 
some  of  the  principal  "rocks,  shoals,  currents 
and  lighthouses"  in  the  chart  of  life  which 
experience  had  given  him,  and  in  his  conclusion 
urged  upon  the  class  to  consider  their  primary 
duty  to  their  King  and  country  at  this  crisis. 
The  valedictory,  including  the  class  history,  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Ewart  C.  Atkinson  of  Frederic- 
ton. 

When  the   university   opens  next  autumn,   the 

Freshman  class    will    enter    without    undergoing 

any  form  of  initiation,  and  the  Chancellor  hopes 

that  the  elimination  of  this  custom  in  1915,  is  a 

•step  towards  its  final  abolition. 


King's  College  Encoenia. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  of  King's  College 
was  preached  in  the  Hensley  Memorial  Chapel 
on  Sunday,  May  22nd,  by  Rev.  W.  S.  H.  Morris, 
Rector  of  Middleton. 

On  Monday  evening,  May  3rd,  the  Haliburton 
Club  met  in  Convocation  Hall.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
May  5th,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Alexandra 
Society  on  the  same  day.  The  reports  of  both 
societies  showed  that  excellent  work  for  the 
college  had  been  done  during  the  year.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Powell,  retiring  President,  read  a  full  and 
interesting  report  of  the  work  of  the  past  year, 
and  in  his  words  of  farewell  thanked  the  gov- 
ernors for  the  support  they  had  given  him.  A 
resolution  expressing  regret  at  Dr.  Powell's 
resignation  and  an  appreciation  of  his  services 
was  passed  by  a  standing  vofe. 
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On  Thursday  the  closing  exercises,  conferring 
of  degrees,  etc.,  concluded  Encaenia  week. 

The  Encaenia  sermon  by  the  president.  Rev. 
Canon  Powell,  had  for  its  subject  '  'Guard  the 
Deposit,"  taken  from  Timothy  20th,  "Keep 
that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust."  The  ser- 
mon was  in  the  nature  of  a  faiewell,  accom- 
panied with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  all  Church- 
men and  students,  to  guard  well  their  heritage, 
the  Church  of  England  and  King's  College. 

The  meeting  of  Convocation  for  the  conferring 
of  degrees  took  place  at  two  o'clock.  The 
Chancellor,  Sir  Charles  Townshend,  presided. 
The  candidates  for  honorary  degrees  were  pre- 
sented by  the  public  orator,  Rev.  R.  D.  Bam- 
brick.  The  honorary  D.  C.  L.  was  conferred  on 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Wiggins,  of  Sackville,  N.  B., 
Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  head  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind;  the  Hon.  John  B.  M.  Baxter,  Attorney- 
General  of  New  Brunswick;  J.  Roy  Campbell, 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  St.  John  Law 
School;  V.  E.  Harris,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  College;  Very  Rev. 
J.  P.  D.  Llwyd,  Dean  of  All  Saints  Cathedral, 
and  J.  Walter  Allison,  Esq. 

Degree  of  M.  A.— Rev.  E.  B.  Spurr,  B.  A.; 
Rev.  Stephen  Jeffrey,  B.  A.;  Rev.  Geo.  H. 
Harrison,  B.  A. 

The  Degree  of  B.  A.  (ad  eundem). —  Rev.  C. 
W.  Neish  (Dal.);  Rev.  H.  T.  Montgomery 
(U.  N.  B.);  Rev.  W.  W.  Judd  (Tor.);  A.  A. 
Sturley,  Esq.  (Oxon.);  Rev.  C.  W.  B.  Haslam 
(Man.)  in  absentia;  Rev.  Wilfrid  Clarke  (Dur.) 
in  absentia. 

The  Degree  of  M.  A.— Rev.  C.  W.  Neish, 
Rev.  H.  T.  Montgomery,  Rev.  W.  W.  Judd, 
A.  A.  Sturley,  Esq.;  Rev.  C.  W.  B.  Haslam 
(in  absentia.);    Rev.  Wilfrid  Clarke  {in  absentia). 

The  Degree  of  B.  A. —  Sidney  E.  Smith, 
Cuthbert  A.  Simpson,  William  A.  Lauther,  R. 
Lyall  Reeves,  Frank  C.  McLeod,  L.  Roland  Bent, 
Miss  Helen  C.  Powell,  Miss  Effie  I.  Yeamans, 
George  E.  E.  Harley,  Andrew  C.  Morris  {in 
absentia). 

The  Degree  of  B.  C.  L. —  Roy  Ashton  David- 
son, B.  A.,  James  Bernard  Dever,  Patrick  Elmer 
McLaughlin,  William  RusseU  Scott,  James  Jar- 
dine  Stothart,  William  Harold  Teed  (B.  A.) 

The  following  University  announcements  were 
then  made  by  the  Treasurer: 


The  Governor-General's  Medal  —  C.  A.  Simp- 
son, B.  A.;     S.  E.  Smith,  B.  A.  equal. 

The  Bishop  Binney  Prize  —  W.  G.  Ernst. 

The  Almon  Welsford  Testimonial  —  F.  C. 
Powell. 

The  President's  Prizes  for  Reading  and  Elocu- 
tion —  1st,  E.  Jukes;    2nd,  D.  M.  Wiswell,  B.  A. 

The  Judge  McDonald  Prizes  for  General 
Biblical  Knowledge  —  C.  A.  Simpson,  B.  A.; 
D.   M.  Wiswell,   B.  A. 

The  Wallace  Greek  Testament  Prize  —  D.  M. 
Wiswell,  B.  A. 

The  McCrawley  Hebrew  Pri^ie  —  D.  M.  Wis- 
well, B.  A. 

The  Binney  Exhibition  —  E.  Jukes,  L.  B. 
Florence. 

Oratorical  Medals  —  1st,  M.  P.  Maxwell,  B. 
A.;     2nd,  H.  T.  Pimm. 

A  pleasing  feature  was  the  presentation  by  the 
students  of  an  address  and  picture  of  King's 
College  to  President  Powell.  Tiie  address  was 
admirably  read  by  D.  M.  Wiswell,  B.  A. 

The  Valedictory  on  behalf  of  the  students  was 
then  read  by  R.  Lyall  Reeves,  B.  A-  In  the 
course  of  it  he  gracefully  said  farewell  to  the 
faculty,  fellow-students  and  the  good  people  of 
Windsor.  The  Alumni  oration  by  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Draper  was  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  success. 

Judge  Forbes,  on  behalf  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  unveiled  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  late 
Dr.  Trenaman,  for  thirty  years  President  of  the 
Alumni. 

Short  but  effective  addresses  were  then  given 
by  Dean  Llwyd,  Attorney-General  Baxter,  Dr. 
C.  F.  Fraser,  after  which  the  meeting  closed  with 
the  National  Anthem. 

No  appointment  to  the  Presidency  of  King's 
College  has  yet  been  made.  Dr.  Willetts  has 
been  appointed  Acting-President.  The  Board 
of  Governors  has  offered  a  professorship  in 
Divinity  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  H.  Morris,  M.  A. 
rector  of  Middleton.  Mr.  C.  A.  Simpson,  B.  A., 
has  been  appointed  a  tutor  in  classics. 


Mount  Allison. 

The  closing  exercises  at  Mount  Allison  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  May  25th.  An  exhibition  of 
military  drill  was  given  in  the  morning;  in  the 
afternoon    the    Alumni    and    Alumnae    Societies 
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held  their  annual  meetings,  and  the  University 
Convcx;ation  was  held  in  Fawcett  Memorial  Hall 
at  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Borden  gave  a  most  encouraging  report 
of  the  financial  position.  There  has  been  a 
large  increase  during  the  last  four  years  in  the 
amount  paid  in  salaries,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty-six  years,  the  University  has  a  balance 
in  hand.  The  year  has  been  a  satisfactory  one 
as  regards  attendance  and  work,  the  engineeiing 
class  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  The  music  at  Mount  Allison  is 
always  of  a  high  order,  and  the  musical  pro- 
gramme tendered  was  delightful.  The  vale- 
dictory for  the  class  of  1015  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  W.  Eraser  Munro,  of  Pictou,  N.  S.  Mr. 
Edgar  Hewson,  B.  A.,  L.L.  B.,  President  of  the 
Alumni  Society,  gave  an  address  on  behalf  of 
that  organization,  inviting  the  graduates  to  join 
it  and  thus  show  and  maintain  their  interest  in 
the  University.  Rev.  J.  W.  Graham,  D.  D', 
L.L.  D.,  of  Toronto,  eloquently  spoke  of  the 
value  of  Education. 

The  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  President, 
Dr.  B.  C.  Borden.  Twenty-one  graduates 
received  the  degree  of  B.  A.;  five  received  the 
M.  A.  degree.  The  degree  of  L.L.  D.  was 
granted  to  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Chown,  D.  D.,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Graham,  D.  D.,  both  of  Toronto. 
Certificates  in  Applied  Science  were  given  to 
thirteen  students.  Eleven  received  certificates  in 
Theology. 

The  prize  list  was  as  follows: 

Arts  Faculty. 

Shefiield  Bursary —  Mathematics:  Highest 
standing  in  course,  value  $60.  Divided  between 
A.  S.  Windsor  and  Malcolm  HoUett. 

Alumni     Scholarship  —  Highest     average     in 
coursed    W.  F.  Munro,  Pictou. 

M.  H.  Sinnott  Memorial  Bursary  —  $30,  third 
year  English:  M.  E.  Lingley,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
$30,  Freshman  English:  F.  Gordon  Green,  St. 
John,  N.  B. 

R.  S.  Pridham  Essay  Prize  —  Value  $12:  G. 
S.  Helps,  Bath,  England. 

Sophomore  English  — •  Temple  Edition  Shake- 
speares:    Jean   Kennedy,  Sussex,   N.   B. 

Fred.  Tyler  Scholarships  —  Two  highest  aver- 
ages in  the  Freshman  year,  .•jeO  each:  R.  Pal- 
mer, Gagetown,  N.  B.;  Helen  Plummer,  Hart- 
land,  N.  B. 


Theology  Faculty. 

Highest  average  Senior  Year  —  R.  L.  Nors- 
worthy,  England. 

Highest  average  Systematic  Theology  —  H.  T. 
Jones,   England. 

Highest  average  Church  History  —  G.  S. 
Helps,   England. 

Highest  average  First  Year  Hebrew  —  J.  C. 
Elliott,  Newfoundland. 

English  Bible— 1,  R.  L.  Norsworthy;  2,  R. 
Smart;     3,  H.  T.  Smith. 

C.  H.  Paisley  Bursary  — N.  T.  Greek:  R.  L. 
Norsworthy. 

Rebecca  A.  Starr  Bursary  —  Highest  average 
Second  Year:     Robert  Smart,  England. 

H.  C.  Lawrence  Bursary  —  Highest  average 
First  Year:     Eli  Anthony,  Newfoundland. 

B.  Heartz  Bursary  —  Highest  standing  Science: 
S.  J.  Boyce. 

Engineering  Department. 

S.  M.  Brookfield  Bursary  —  Highest  aggregate 
Second  Year  Course:  1,  Howard  Fellows,  Stellar- 
ton,  N.  S.;  2,  Colin  Gray,  Yarmouth,  N.  S.; 
R.   Elderkin,  Weymouth,  N.  S. 

Descriptive  Geometry  —  John  Hensley,  Sum- 
merside,  P.  E.  I. 

Shopwork  —  Ralph  Phalen,  Stellarton,  N.  S. 

Physics  —  Murray     Kinsman. 

Chemistry  —  Norman   Wetmore. 


Acadia 


Baccalaureate  Sunday  at  Acadia  was  ihe 
twenty-third  of  May.  The  sermon  this  year 
was  preached  by  the  President,  Dr.  George  B. 
Cutten,  and  the  address  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  delivered  by  one  of  the  many  Nova  Scotians 
Acadia  has  contributed  to  the  pulpit  of  the 
United  States,  Rev.  A.  A.  Shaw,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

The  attendance  at  the  Institutions  in  Wolf- 
ville  has  been  somewhat  affected  in  the  year 
just  gone  by  the  great  European  war.  And  the 
work  has  been  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
ever  pressing  question  of  enlistment  and  the 
ceaseless  anxiety  as  to  how  it  was  faring  with 
the  Allies.  Nor  were  there  quite  as  many 
visitors  as  usual  at  this  commencement.  Never- 
theless the  interest  in  the  closing  exercises  was 
not  one  whit  abated.     The  number  of  graduates 
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from  the  Boys'  School,  the  Ladies'  Seminary, 
and  the  College  was  about  the  same  as  usual. 
From  the  College  thirty-five  received  the  B.  A. 
degree;  ten  the  M.  A.  in  course;  one  the  B. 
Th.,  and  four  obtained  engineering  certificates. 
Of  Honorary  degrees  two  men  were  granted  the 
D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  B.  Cohoe,  of  Halifax,  and  Rev. 
A.  A.  Shaw,  of  Brooklyn.  Two  were  honored 
with  a  D.  C.  L.,  Mr.  John  Y.  Payzant,  of  Hali- 
fax, President  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Mr.  George  E.  Croscup,  of  New  York  City. 
To  Mr.  Charles  H.  Harrington,  of  Sydney,  was 
given  the  Honorary  M.  A.  The  degree  of  L.L.D. 
was  conferred  upon  the  President  of  the 
University,  Dr.  George  B.  Cutten.  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Payzant  presented  to  the  College  a  beautiful 
and  expensive  Cabinet  containing  ambrotypes 
of  the  members  of  his  class,  the  class  of  1860, 
and  enlarged  copies  of  these,  together  with  an 
excellent  picture  of  Dr.  Cramp,  who  was  the 
President  at  that  time.  Of  this  class,  which 
numbered  eleven,  only  three  are  living,  viz..  Dr. 
Payzant  himself,  Dr.  R.  V.  Jones,  of  Wolfville, 
so  long  on  the  Faculty  of  Acadia,  and  Dr.  Silas 
Alward,  of  St.  John. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  College 
year  just  finished  two  new  and  commodious 
buildings  were  opened  for  use,  a  residence  for 
college  women  and  another  for  college  men. 
The  exercises  for  Commencement  day  included 
the  dedication  of  Emmerson  Memorial  Library, 
with  an  address  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gould,  B.  A., 
Librarian  of  McGill  University.  In  February 
last  the  Academy  Home  for  boys  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Rayner,  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Mr. 
D.  C.  Clark,  of  St.  John,  a  new  and  better 
Academy  residence  has  already  been  begun  with 
a  view  to  its  occupancy  next  autumn.  Acadia 
is  certainly  much  blessed  in  the  readiness  with 
which  friends  come  forward  to  aid  her  in  time 
of    need. 

At  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Seminary 
a  fine  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Eaton, 
of  New  York  City,  a  graduate  of  Acadia,  which 
sounded  a  patriotic  note  that  elicited  the  cheers 
of  the  great  audience.  And  it  assured  the  hear- 
ers anew  of  the  sympathy  existing  among  our 
neighbors  across  die  border  for  Canada  in  her 
heroic  stand  with  the  Allies  in  the  terrible 
struggle    now    going    on.     It    is    sincerely    hoped 


that  when  our  colleges  again  open  for  another 
year's  activity  this  war  may  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  the  world  may  be  left  the  richer  for 
the  important  lessons  it  has  learned  at  such 
trementous  cost.  R.  Y.  E. 


Dalhousie. 

The  class  of  1915  graduating  from  Dalhousie 
University  in  Arts  and  Science,  held  the  closing 
exercises  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  May  6. 

As  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  Empire,  the  pre- 
dominating thought  was  that  of  the  great  war, 
and  the  part  taken  by  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  defence  of  their  country.  Twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  class  were  absent  on  this  service,  but 
present  in  the  hearts  of  their  classmates,  and 
fitting  reference  was  made  to  them  in  the 
speeches. 

The  class  history,  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Mcln- 
nes,  of  Calgary,  was  original  and  witty.  Mr. 
Mclnnes  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  brilliant 
students  of  the  University.  He  read  his  address 
from  Braille  card.  •  The  valedictory,  delivered 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Zinck,  of  East  Chester,  sounded  a 
deeper  note  than  is  usual  in  such  addresses,  and 
was  a  strong  and  impressive  plea  for  purity  and 
honuor  in  public  life,  higher  standards  of  citizen- 
ship and  truer  patriotism.  The  duty  of  service 
was  also  urged  by  Professor  J.  E.  Todd,  who 
madfe  a  touching  reference  to  the  two  students, 
Mr.  John  McLean  amd  Miss  Ray  Churchill, 
who  had  died  during  the  year.  The  class 
criticism  was  written  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Whyte, 
and  in  his  absence  on  active  service,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Howard   Dawson. 

The  convocation  met  in  the  new  library 
building  at  Studley,  on  Friday,  May  .7  Thirty- 
eight  degrees  of  B.  A.  were  conferred;  three 
of  B.  Sc,  twenty  of  B.  C.  L.;  eleven  of 
and  M.  S.;  two  of  D.  D.  S.  Four  ladies 
received   their  M.  A.  degree;. 


The  New  Brunswick  Normal  School  closed  on  Friday, 
June  4th,  with  exercises  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Principal 
Bridges  stated  that  357  students  had  been  in  attendance 
during  the  year.  The  silver  medal  in  class  A  1  was  present- 
ed to  Elmer  E.  Close  of  Upper  Keswick,  and  the  bronze 
medal  to  Mary  S.  Grant  of  Southampton.  The  valedictory 
was  read  by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Murray  of  St.  Stephen. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


The  great  war  is  growing  greater  —  greater  in 
its  horrors,  in  its  terrors,  in  its  violence  and  in  its 
area  —  and  the  end  seems  farther  off  than  ever. 
To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  events  of  May  and 
their  results  is  quite  impossible.  The  news  of  the 
day  is  more  than  usually  contradictory  and  mis- 
leading; and  many  things  have  occurred  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  yet  understood. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  position  of 
the  lines  in  France  and  Flanders,  where  the  Allies, 
at  great  cost,  have  been  able  to  hold  back  the 
German  armies,  or,  for  the  most  part,  to  regain 
any  territory  which  they  have  lost.  In  some 
places  where  they  have  made  slight  gains,  they 
have  been  able  to  hold  their  new  ground.  What 
success  the  Germans  have  achieved  in  Flanders 
within  the  last  month  has  been  won  by  the  use  of 
the  poisonous  gas,  or  gases,  which  they  have  intro- 
duced as  a  means  of  attack.  Many  of  the  men 
affected  by  gas  die  in  the  trenches;  many  more 
die  in  the  hospitals,  after  living  in  the  greatest 
agony  for  days;  some  who  live  through  it  will  be 
permanently  injured. 

The  Canadians  on  the  battle  front  have  suffered 
terribly  during  the  month.  They  are  now  all 
together,  under  General  Alderson,  holding  their 
own  part  of  the  line,  and  doing  their  work  as  well 
as  any  of  the  trained  troops  of  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

On  the  eastern  front,  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies  have  driven  the  Russians  from  the  Carpath- 
ians, and  recaptured  the  fortress  of  Przemysl;  and 
are  now  advancing  upon  Lemberg,  the  capture  of 
which  would  virtually  put  them  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Galicia.  The  Russians  have  been 
obliged  to  fall  back  for  want  of  ammunition. 

It  has  long  been  expected  that  Italy  would  enter 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  if  she  found  that 
her  help  were  needed.  In  the  meantime  her  fleet 
and  army  were  fully  prepared  for  action.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May,  too  late  to  save  the  Russians 
from  severe  defeat,  but  not  too  late,  we  may  hope, 
to  affect  the  final  result,  Italy  declared  war  and 
sent  an  army  into  Austrian  territory  near  the  head 
of  theGulf  ofTriestc,  and  into  the  mountain  regions 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Both 
districts  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Italian  speaking 
people  who  have  not  been  well  treated  by  their 
Austrian  rulers,  and  therefore  welcome  the  Italians 
as  liberators.  Austrian  and  German  troops  are 
hastening  to  meet  the  Italians,  but  no  great  battle 
has  yet  been  fought. 

The  troops  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
making  slow  but  steady  progress  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  and  have  gained  an  important  position 
about  four  miles  from  the  tip  of  the  peninsula. 
Three  more  British  battleships  were  lost  in  May 
in  supporting  these  troops,  which  makes  a  total  of 
six  battleships  of  the  Allies  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
force  the  Dardanelles. 


Though  the  Canadian  contingents  in  the  British 
forces  form  the  largest  army  that  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  though  the  British  army  in  Flanders 
is  the  largest  that  ever  crossed  the  channel,  they 
are  together  very  small  and  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  immense  armies  of  France  and 
Russia;  yet,  for  the  want  of  munitions  of  war, 
these  great  armies  are  to-day  unable  to  defeat  the 
well  prepared  armies  of  the  central  empires.  The 
war  is  to  be  won  by  the  workmen  in  the  factories 
and  chiefly  by  the  men  in  the  British  workshops 
if  the  Allies  are  to  win.  The  British  Government 
has  been  reorganized  to  meet  this  situation  by 
inviting  men  of  all  parties  to  form  a  national 
cabinet;  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  former  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
new  office  of  Minister  of  Munitions.  The  new 
Minister  has  stated  that  we  are  fighting  three 
enemies,  Germany,  Austria  and  Drink;  and  so 
far  as  he  can  see  the  greatest  of  these  deadly  foes 
is  Drink.  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  output 
of  the  factories  is  greatly  hampered  by  drunkenness 
among  the  workmen;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
Britain  will  follow  the  example  of  Russia  and 
France  by  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  the  sake  of  efficiency. 

Since  the  Germans  began  their  submarine  war- 
fare upon  merchant  ships  and  fishing  vessels,  in 
January  last,  there  have  been  less  than  a  hundred 
vessels  sunk  in  that  way,  and  about  one-fifth  of 
these  were  neutral  vessels.  Like  the  attacks  by 
airships,  by  which  a  few  persons  lost  their  lives, 
and  some  little  damage  to  property  was  caused, 
these  submarine  attacks  were  regarded  as  but 
'  instances  of  the  German  policy  of  frightfulness,  of 
little  effect  as  war  measures.  When,  however, 
on  the  seventh  of  May,  the  great  passenger  steamer 
"Lusitania"  was  sunk,  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
a  thousand  lives,  and  when  it  was  learned  that 
this  was  done  deliberately,  and  hailed  with  satis- 
faction by  the  German  people,  the  whole  world 
outside  of  Germany  regarded  it  as  wholesale 
murder.  Several  of  the  neutral  nations,  including 
United  States  of  America,  protested  because  some 
of  their  citizens  were  thus  murdered;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  incident  will  be  the  direct 
cause  of  bringing  one  or  more  of  these  nations  into 
the  war. 

A  new  instrument  now  in  use  in  England  sends 
telegrams  by  a  keyboard  like  that  of  a  typewriter, 
and  the  message  is  received  in  typewritten  charac- 
ters at  the  distant  end  of  the  wire.  In  the  London 
Office  of  the  Central  Telegraph,  women  typists  are 
employed  in  place  of  men  telegraphists  who  are 
now  at  the  front. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  first  of  July  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  sent  overseas  by  the 
Canadian  Government  will  reach  approximately 
seventy  thousand.  More  than  five  hundred  nurses 
also  have  gone.  It  is  said  that  the  Canadian  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  is  nearly  a  million  dollars 
a  day. 
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SCHOOL   AND   COLLEGE. 

The  closing  exercises  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  College, 
at  Antigonish,  took  place  on  May  11th.  This  institution 
is  affiliated  with  St.  Francis  Xavier's  University,  and  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferrfed  upon  Miss  Anna  Beatrice 
Murphy  of  Norton,  N.  B.  and  Miss  Mary  Janet  Chisholm 
of  Antigonish. 

Mr.  J.  Logan  Trask,  vice-principal  of  the  Sydniey,  C.  B. 
Academy,  graduated  a  few  days  ago  from  Potomac  Univer- 
sity, Washinygton,  U.  S.  A.,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  To 
obtain  this  degree  he  has  studied  two  years  with  the  above 
university  and  three  years  with  Queens  University,  King- 
ston, Ontario. —  Yarmouth  Herald. 

At  the  convocation  of  Pine  Hill  College,  Halifa.\,  on 
April  26,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  Rev. 
George  S.  Carson,  B.  A.,  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Witness. 

Mr.  B.  I.  Rayner  of  Alberton,  P.  E.  I.,  has  given 
S16,000  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  residence  for  students 
at  Acadia  Collegiate  .Academy.  The  new  building,  which 
will  be  called  the  B.  I.  Rayner  Hall,  is  to  be  of  stone, 
and  will  accommodate  eighty  students.  One  room  is  to 
be  occupied  rent  free  by  two  worthy  and  need>-  students 
to  be  nominated  by  the  principal  or  by  Mr.   Rayner. 

The  town  of  Windsor,  N.  S.,  is  working  energeticall>' 
in  the  home  garden  movement,  a  committee  of  citizens 
co-operating  with  a  committee  from  the  High  School. 
Seeds  are  to  be  furnished  to  every  school  boy  or  girl  who 
applies  for  them,  the  gardens  are  to  be  inspected  during 
the  summer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  there  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  with  prizes  for  the 
best  exhibits. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  l.SO  schools  with  7,767  pupils 
enrolled. 

Miss  Rena  Donahoe,  formerly  teacher  at  Central  Kings- 
dear,  N.  B.,  has  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  St.  Vincent's  Convent,  in  St.  John. 

Mr.  Robert  Newton,  director  of  agricultural  schools  in 
New  Brunswick,  has  been  g^nted  leave  of  absence.  Mr. 
'  Newton  is  gazetted  a  provisional  lieutenant  in  the  10th 
Field  Battery,  and  will  take  a  course  at  Kingston  to  be  in 
readiness  for  service  with  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force. 

Mr.  Hubert  \'icker>'  of  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  who  tcxik  his 
B.  Sc.  degree  at  Dalhousic  University,  had  been  appointetl 
science  master  in  the  new  Bloomfield  High  School,  in  Hal- 
ifax. 

Inspector  A.  J.  Brooks  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  by  the  New  Brunswick  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  enlisted  for  overseas  service.  His  place 
will  be  filled  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Dixon,  who  has  been  acting  in 
place  of  Inspector  Meagher.  The  latter  will  resume  his 
duties  in  the  counties  of  Carleton  and  Victoria,  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Women's  Canadian  Club,  of  St.  John,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  sent  out  to  all  the  schools  in  New  Brunswick, 
a  suggested  programme  for  Empire  Day  celebration. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  appointed 
a    committee    to    consult    with    the    school    trustees    and 


business  men  of  the  city  with  the  object  of  securing  opin- 
ions on  establishing  a  commercial  High  School. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hebert,  the  present  teacher  of  French  and 
Science  in  the  Fredericton  High  School,  has  resigned, 
and  will  study  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

.About  a  thousand  school  children  took  part  in  the 
Loyalist  Day  (May  18th)  celebration  in  St.  John,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Canadian  Club. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stuart  of  Newcastle,  N.  B.,  principal  of  the 
Douglastown  Superior  School,  has  been  elected  alderman 
of  Newcastle,  by  a  very  large  vote. 

Miss  Rosalie  Waterman,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  John 
High  School,  has  taken  the  Henry  Chapman  gold  medal 
at  McGill  Lfniversity,  with  first  class  honors  in  classics. 
Miss  Waterman  also  had  the  honor  of  reading  the  vale- 
dictory  for   Royal   Victoria  College. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  St.  John  are  offering  free  swimming 
lessons  to  all  boys  and  men.  Dr.  Bridges,  superintendent 
of  city  schools,  is  encouraging  the  school  boys  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer,  and  twelve  enrolled  themselves 
for  the  first  lesson. 

.\t  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School,  on  May  7th, 
special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day.  The  exercises  were  planned  to  give  practical  sug- 
gestions to  the  students  that  they  may  carry  into  effect 
in  the  schools  in  which  they  teach.  Arbor  Day  lessons 
were  given  in  the  Model  School,  as  examples,  and  a  short 
programme  of  songs  and  readings,  concluding  with  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  was 
carried  out  in  the  assembly  hall.  Practical  demonstrations 
in  the  planting  in  the  school  grounds  were  given  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Good,  assisted  by  the  young  men  of  the  school. 

.Arbor  Day  work  was  done  in  different  parts  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  In  Amherst,  N.S.,  each  school  depart- 
ment furnished  a  tree,  and  over  forty  trees  were  set  out 
in  school  grounds. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Sister  St.  Bridget, 
the  Superior  of  Stella  Maries  Convent,  Pictou,  N.  S., 
which  took  place  recently  at  Chatham,  N.  B. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes  of  St.  John  and  Charlotte 
Counties,  N.  B.,  will  unite  in  a  meeting  at  St.  Stephen, 
on  Thurstlay,  September  30th,  and  Friday,  October   1st. 

It  was  a  fitting  and  graceful  act  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  to  recognize  the  valuable  services  of  Miss 
Ella  J.  Thorne  in  the  work  of  education  by  conferring 
ufKjn  her  the  degree  of  M.  A.  The  Review  would  add 
its  congratulations  to  those  of  Miss  Thome's  many  friends. 

The  Rural  Science  Sch<x>l  at  Truro,  N.  S.  will  open 
July  7th. 

Two  men  of  whom  Nova  Scotia  is  justly  proud  have 
received  the  order  of  C.  M.  G.  among  the  Kings'  birth- 
day honors  in  recognition  of  their  distinguished  services 
to  Education.  Sir  Daniel  Gordon,  Principal  and  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Queens  University,  is  a  native  of  Pictou, 
and  Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the  Halifax 
School    for    the    Blind,    was  born   in    Windsor,  N.   S. 
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RECENT   BOOKS. 

Vocational  Mathematics,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Dooley,  Principal  of  the  Technical  High  School,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  is  a  practical  work  dealing  with  those  branches 
of  mathematics  especially  required  by  students  who  are 
seeking  to  fit  themselves  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade 
and  industry.  It  supplements  the  usual  school  course, 
and  takes  up  the  required  work  in  a  very  plain  and  con- 
cise manner.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  put  the 
subject  matter  in  an  easily  understood  and  readily  acces- 
sible form.  The  discussion  of  theory  has  been  largely 
avoided,  only  sufficient  theory  being  included  to  make  an 
understanding  of  the  subject  possible.  Many  teachers  of 
mathematics  would  find  this  book  of  value  as  a  reference 
text,  as  it  deals  with  subjects  of  practical  value  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  helpful  in  teaching  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  so  that  they  may  be  more  readily  applied  to 
the  problems  of  those  engaged  in  the  skilled  trades.  The 
work  on  formulae  is  especially  commendable.  [D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,   Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.] 

Exercises  in  Word  Formation  and  Derivation,  by  Frank 
Ritchie,  M.  A.,  is  a  capital  little  book  of  its  kind,  furnishing 
what  teachers  so  often  want,  abundant  material  for  written 
work  in  spelling  and  elementary  composition.  There  are 
lists  of  words  whose  derivation  or  connections  are  to  be 
shown,  practice  exercises  in  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  some 
interesting  work  provided  in  explaining  common  phrases, 
such  as  "to  come  to  the  hammer,"  "all  his  geese  are 
swans,"  "Brother  Jonathan,"  "to  run  amuck,"  [George 
Allen   &   Co,    Ltd.     55   pages.     9d]. 

Vocational  education  is  beginning  to  be  widely  talked 
of  in  Canada,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  facts  about  it 
collected  in  convenient  space.  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor, 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York,  has  written 
a  Handbook  of  Vocational  Education  that  is  both  interesting 
and  practical.  Speaking  of  the  too  common  disparagement 
of  our  school  systems  by  superficial  critics,  Dr.  Taylor 
says:  "We  do  not  need  a  new  curriculum  for  existing 
schools,  although  the  curriculum  needs  revision  from  time 
to  time  to  keep  the  school  abreast  of  scientific  discovery 
and  responsive  to  economic  and  social  changes.  What 
we  do  need  is  a  new  system  of  schools  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  present  system  and  to  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  between  education  and  industry.  There  is  no  sense 
in  berating  our  schools  for  not  teaching  vocations.  They 
were  never  expected  to  do  so.  Separate  schools  are  needed 
for  special  education,  and  as  fast  as  possible  these  are 
being  organized.  The  elementary  school  can  do  little 
more  than  teach  the  tools  of  knowledge.  Some  pre- 
vocational  instruction  may  be  offered  by  the  regular 
school;  but  actual  vocational  training  for  yoiirig  people 
already  employed  will  be  offered  in  separate  day  or  even- 
ing schools." 

The  book  has  chapters  on  industrial  education  in  Europe, 
Industrial  vs.  Manual  training,  the  intermediate  school, 
continuation  schools,  the  training  of  vocational  teachers, 
vocational  guidance,  apprenticeship  and  compulsory,  edu- 
cation,    suggestions    for    discussion    and     investigation,     a 


bibliography,  and  an  appendix  containing  miscellaneous 
information  bearing  on  the  main  topic.  [The  MacMillan 
Co.,    of    Canada.     225    pages.      $1.00]. 

The  war  is  quickening  in  most  people  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  the  desire  to  be  useful  to  others. 
A  timely  little  book  is  /  Serve,  a  handbook  of  personal 
service,  written  by  George  H.  Green,  with  a  preface  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttleton.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
lead  boys  and  girls  to  take  an  interest  in  social  conditions 
and  problems,  and  to  see  their  personal  responsibility  in 
connection  with  these.  The  conditions  and  problems  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  we  recommend 
the  book  to  any  teacher  who  wants  to  get  for  himself  and 
to  give  his  pupils  an  outlook  into  the  social  world  and  an 
awakening  of  the  social  conscience.  It  is  an  excellent 
handbook  for  young  peoples'  club,  suggesting  topics  for 
profitable  readings  and  debates.  «.  g.  What  does  the  state 
receive  in  exchange  for  its  help  of  education?  What 
reasons  are  there  for  limiting  the  liberty  of  a  criminal? 
of  a  child?  Severe  punishment  does  not  prevent  crime. 
Only  the  helpless  have  rights,  others  have  duties.  What 
are  the  principal  objections  to  loafing?  [Adam  &  Charles 
Black,  London.  The  MacMillan  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto. 
132  pages.     50  cents]. 

An  attractive  little  collection  of  English  poems  is  found 
in  the  Greyfriar  Book  of  English  Verse,  arranged  by  Guy 
Kendall,  M.  A.,  for  the  use  of  lower  forms  in  the  famous 
school  of  Charterhouse.  In  the  preface,  the  head 
master  says:  "It  is  always  worth  while  to  learn  a  good 
poem  by  heart.  The  original  effort  may'  be  painful,  and 
much  of  what  is  learnt  may  be  soon  forgotten;  but  some 
echoes  of  music  or  rhythm,  some  ideas  suggested,  always 
remain  as  a  permanent  possession."  Besides  the  better 
known  poems  common  to  most  of  such  collections,  this 
one  has  extracts  from  William  Morris  and  Walt  Whitman. 
(Longman's,   Green  &  Co.     170  pages.     60  cents  net]. 

The  latest  issue  of  Black's  Travel  Pictures  is  a  set  of 
forty-eight  pictures,  half  of  which  are  in  colour,  of  the 
British  Empire.  We  have  recommended  this  series  before, 
and  this  issue  is  especially  valuable  as  assistance  in  giving 
glimpses  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  'A.  &  C. 
Black.     lOd'. 


WITH   THE    MAGAZINES. 

Something  new  and  rather  thought-compelling  in  current 
discussions  of  the  war  is  a  serious  discussion  of  the  question 
"Will  Western  Civilization  Survive?"  which  is  the  leading 
article  in  The  Living  Age  for  May  1.  It  derives  special 
interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  reprinted  from  the  Hindu- 
stan Review,  and  is  written  by  a  Hindu,  Mr.  Pramatha 
Nath   Bose. 

"Big  States  and  Small  Nations"  is  the  subject  of  a 
timely  article  which  opens  The  Living  Age  for  May  8. 
The  article  is  reprinted  from  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
and  the  writer  is  J.  A.  R.  Marriot. 

J.  O.  P.  Bland's  keen  article  on  "Self-.\ppointed  States- 
men," which  made  so  much  stir  when  it  appeared  in   The 
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Nineteenth  Century  and  After  that  a  part  of  it  was  cabled 
to  this  country,  is  reprinted  in  full  in  The  Living  Age  for 
May  8. 

The  Living  Age  is  reprinting  from  Blackwood's  the  war 
sketches  called  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand"  which 
describe  vividly  and  with  humor  the  training  experiences 
of  English  recruits.  The  latest  instalment  appears  in  The 
Living  Age  for  May  29. 

"A  Sketch  of  the  Russian  Soldier,"  by  N.  JarintzofI, 
which  The  Living  Age  for  May  15  reprints  from  The  Con- 
temporary Review,  gives  some  very  real  glimpses  of  a  fight- 
ing type  that  has  won  the  world's  admiration  as  he  has 
made  his  way  over  high  mountains  and  fought  steadily 
through  deep  snows  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  the  great  war. 

A  number  of  strong  features  are  found  in  The  Canadian 
Magazine  for  June.  "The  fear  of  Russia,"  by  Professor 
A.  W.  Crawford,  shows  that  after  the  war  we  have  more  to 
hope  for  from  Russia  than  we  could  have  from  Germany. 
Professor  R.  A.  Macnaughten  gives  an  interesting  personal 
reminiscence  of  Admiral  Jellicoe,  and  Professor  D.  Fraser 
Harris  outlines  the  influence  that  Italy  has  laid  on  British 
life  and  thought.  John  Lewis  reviews  the  famous  trial 
of  the  Hon.  George  Brown  for  contempt  of  court.  Mr. 
Newton  MacTavish  contributes  a  character  sketch  of 
George  Ham,  the  "most  popular  man  in  the  Dominion." 
There  are  six  excellent  short  stories. 


N.   B.   OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

The  following  is  a  summar\-  of  the  changes  in  the  School 
Law  of  the  Province  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature: 

"In  any  school  district  in  which  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  secure  an  acting  school  board,  or  to  provide 
achool  privileges,  the  Inspector  of  the  inspectorial  district 
in  which  such  school  district  is  situate  is  hereby  authorized 
to  exercise  any  and  all  powers  and  to  perform  any  and  all 
duties  vested  in  a  Board  of  School  Trustees  by  this 
Chapter." 

"The  school  district  may  elect  annually,  and  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  one  or  more  representa- 
tives of  the  district  to  County  or  Provincial  teachers,  or 
trustees'  institutes;  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns  such 
delegates  may  be  appointed  annually  and  their  expenses 
provided  for  by  the  trustees  at  any  regular  monthly 
meeting." 

All  plans  for  new  school  buildings  must  have  the  approval 
of   the   I  nspector. 

Hereafter,  whenever  possible,  school  grounds  shall  not 
be  less  than  one  acre  in  extent. 

The  inspector  may  in  his  discretion  audit  the  accounts 
of  any  school  district  not  being  a  city  or  incorporated 
town. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  N.  B.  School  Calendar  for 
1915-16,  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Educational 
Review. 

W.  S.  Carter, 
Chief  Superintendent  Education. 

Educatbn  Office,   May  22,   1915. 


SCHOOL 
SANITATION 

demands  air  as  free  from  dust 
as  possible,  otherwise  the  child- 
ren are  needlessly  exposed  to 
disease  germs.  Ventilation  alone 
is  useless  if  the  floors  are  dry 
and  dirty. 


reduces  the  amount  of  circulat- 
ing dust  over  one-half.  It  is  a 
very  effective  germicide;  kills 
over  97%  of  all  the  germs  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Standard  Floor  Dressing  also 
preserves  the  floor  by  penetrat- 
ing and  filling  the  pores  of  the 
wood  and  by  keeping  out  dust 
and  dirt.  It  greatly  improves 
the  floor's  appearance.  We  have 
letters  from  school  authorities 
all  over  Canada  testifying  to 
the  worth  of  Standard  Floor 
Dressing. 


For  prices  and  any  further  infor- 
mation,   address  our  nearest  office. 


THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY, 

LIMITID 

BRANCHES    IN    ALL    CITIES 


Made  In 


Canada 
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New 

Brun 

swick  School  Calendar, 

1915-1916 

1915. 

First  Term. 

July 

Ist.- 

-Dominion  Day  (Public 
Holiday). 

July 

6th.- 

—Departmental    Examina- 
tions begin. 

July 

12th.- 

—Date     of     Annual     School 
Meeting. 

Aug. 

4th. — Opening  of  French  Depart- 
ment of  Normal  School. 

Aug. 

26th.- 

—Public  Schools  open. 

Sept. 

1st.- 

-Normal  S^chool  opens. 

Sept. 

6th.- 

-Labor    Day    (Public    Holi- 
day). 

Thanksgiving    Day    (Public 
Holiday). 

Dec. 

14th.- 

—Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

Dec. 

17th.- 

—Normal  and  Public  Schools 
close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 

1916. 

Jan.       3rd.- 

Apr.  20th.- 

Apr.  26th.- 

May  18th.- 

May  23rd.- 

May  23rd.- 

May  24th.- 

May  24th.- 

June      3rd. — 

June      9th.- 

June  13th.- 

June  19th.- 

June  30th.- 


Second  Term. 

■Normal  and  Public  Schools 
open. 

Schools   close   for    Easter 
Vacation.l 

Schools  re-open  after  Eas- 
ter Vacation. 

Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
St.  John  City  only). 

Empire  Day. 

Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

•Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

■Last  day  on  which  Inspec- 
tors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive applications  for 
Departmental  Examina- 
tions.    Reg.  38-6. 

King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

Normal    School    Closing. 

Final     Examinations     for 
License  begin. 

High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations begin. 

Public  Schools  close  for  the 
term. 


Homes  Sanitary  and  Beautiful 


CHtJRCH'S  Cold  Water  ALABASTINE  fonns  an  ideal  waU 
coating,  for,  not  only  is  it  delightful  to  the  eye,  but,  it  is  Naturally 
Antiseptic,  gives  the  walls  a  chance  to  "breathe,"  keeping  the 
air  sweet  and  pure  wherever  it  is  used. 

SOLO  IN  PACKAGES 

6  POUNDS  60  CENTS 


-2  POUNDS  26  CENTS 


W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


Market  Square  and  King  St. 
ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE   HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE   FOR   LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND     FOR     LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO., ''  ""LT^ln^'ri. b. 


Our  New 
Catalogue 

Contains  Tuition  Rates  and  full  infor- 
mation respecting  courses  of  study,  etc, 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 

No  better  time  for  entering  than  just 
now. 


S.   KERR, 
Principal. 


S  KtRS  A  50*. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 

There  will  be  a  course  of  Physical  Drill 
given  at  Fredericton  this  year,  beginning 
July  13  next.     There  will  be  no  bonus  on 
account   of   the    war.     The  course     for 
Cadet  Corps  will  not  be  given  this  year. 
W.  S.  Carter, 
Chiej  Superintendent  of  Educatiou. 
Fredericton,  N.  B., 


DIAMONDS  &  OPALS 

Gold    Chains,     Bracelets 
Watcles.    Sterling  BlWer 
Uooda  at 
A   A  .I.HAY'8,  76  KlDK  Street 
■*t.  .John.  N.  B 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 
PRESTON  DESK 


It  is  the  most  important 
innovation  of  recent  years 
in  connection  with  srhool 
desks,  and  does  away  with 
the  fancy  dust-catching 
and  unsanitary  standards 
of  the  old  style.  It  places 
the  Preston  Desk  on  an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 
school  desk  made,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  con- 
siderable lower  price,  .^nd 
mark  this — you  are  not  asked 
to  pay  an  extra  cent  for  this 
great  improvement. 


SOLE 

AGENTS 

FOR 

E.^STERN 

C.'^NADA 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  LIMITED,     -     Educational  Equipment 
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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW.  upon,  and  that  the  Current  Events  columns  will 

""^"tLLIZ'^^^V-^-  be   continued   by   the   same  writer  who  has  for 

years  made   them   so   valuable.     We   propose   to 

Printed  by  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Jolu,  N.  B.  .  ,,  j         -it.        u      j-  '"t^u 

give,    every    month,    under    the    headmg       Ihe 

CONTENTS:  Current   History   Class,"    a  set   of   questions  on 

the  war  news  and  topics  suggested  by  it,  for  the 

The  Teach^  Make,  the  School ^  ^^   ^f    teachers    who    are    teaching    the   war    in 

Editorial   Notes 29  _  ° 

Nature  Study  of  Animaia 30  their  classcs.     Notes  On  the  School  Readers  begin 

serm  Roumama  Greece 32  -^^    ^j^jg    nu^^ber,    and    will    deal    with    selections 

A  Million  Little  Diamonds 33  ' 

High  School  Work  in  the  Miscellaneous  School 34  from    both    New    Brunswick    and    Nova    Scotia 

Hints  for  August  and  September 35  Readers.     Teachers  are  invited  to  send  requests 

A  School  Excursion 38  ^      . 

The  Current  History  Class 38  for  notes  on  particular  Icssous.     Notes  on  High 

When  Thomas  Take.  Hu  Pen M  School  Literature  will  be  given  only  as  they  are 

Pleasant   Memories / 39  ,     ,      -  „,,  .  r  ii     i      "it- 

Notes  on  School  Readers 40  asked  JOT.    The  scries   of   papers    called      Hints 

Bible  Readings  for  Opening  Exercises 41  for  the  Months"  wiU  end  in  December,  and  in 

Nurses  Song.       .!..!!!!.!.!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!.!!"!!!!!! !42  ^^^  January  number  the  editor  will  begin  a  set 

The  Tree 42  of  informal  talks  on  some  of  the  special  problems 

^t'^Eyru^'^::'.::::::::::::::".::::'.:::::::::::::::::::::::^  o^  teachers,  in  October,  the  new  set  of  "who, 

School  and  CoUege 45  When    and    Where"    questions    will    begin.     The 

T^^^^ta-;..'.' ..■.^";;.';.!!!.'.'!!.'.'.'.'.'.V' .'.'.■.'.".".". '.".'.'.';;;;!!.'.';.'46  papers    on     "Useful     Books"    will    continue    to 

N.  B.  Official  Notices 47  appear     occasionally,     and     some     time     before 

''sJl^^^r^-^Un^ -^- i>;^g,p: 47: ""  Christmas    the    editor    will    give    some    advice 

EDUCATio^^^REvTiEW  is  published  onlhTtenth  of ^-^.^-,  about  books  for  children.     Little  plays,  dialogues 

except  July.       Subscription  price,  one  dollar  a   year;     single  numbers  and    pOemS   for   SChool    entertainments   Will    appear 
ten  cents.     Postage  is  prepaid  by  the  publishers,  and  subscriptions  may 

begin  with  any  number.       ...  at  special   seasons.     We   plan,   if   space   permits, 

when  a  chainge  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  NEW  and  the  OLD  address  , 

sboaid  be  dTcn.  „       ,      ,  to   have    a   series   of    lessons    on    letter   writing. 

H  a  subscriber  wishes  the  paper  to  be  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  r,^,  .  -ii      1  •  j      r 

the  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.     Otherwise  it  is  The      piCture      supplements     Will      be      ISSUed      iOUr 
assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  aubscripUoo  Is  desired.   It  is  important  .  .  .  o  u 

that  subscribers  attend  to  this  in  order  that  loss  and  miaunderManding  times      a      year, in      AugUSt      Or      September,      at 

The  date  to  which  the  subscription  is  paid  is  printed  on  each  address  Christmas,   with    the   Empire   Day   number,    and 

Address  all  coitespondence  to  with     One     Other     issuc.     The     departments     of 

The  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  t.       1  j  11  ^  u I       1 „o.,;^^ 

St.  John,  N.  B.  school    and    college    notes,    book    and    magazine 

=================^=^==^=====  notices,    and   reports   of   educational   events   and 

The     Review     for    September     will     have     a  movements   will    go   on    as    usual.     Our    readers 

picture  supplement.  are    urged    to    contribute  to  the    usefulness    and 

interest   of    the    paper   by    sending    us   items   of 

Strictly    speaking    the    year    of    the    Review  school    news,    questions    for    the    Question    Box 

begins  in  June.     But  a  school  magazine  naturally  that  will   be  of  general  mterest,  short  accounts 

makes  its  plans  for   the  school   year,   and   it  is  of  plans  or  methods  that  they  used  successfully, 

ih  August,  when  we  welcome  many  new  readers,  and   also  by   telling   us  where   they   have   found 

that  we  are  ready  to  announce  our  programme  the    Revew    helpful,    and    by    suggesting    how 

for  the  next  eleven  months.  they  think  it  might  be  made  more  useful  still. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  assis- 
tance in  Nature  Study  from  Professor  Perry 
and    Professor    DeWolfe    may    still    be    counted 


Will     subscribers     who     have     changed     their 
addresses  kindly  notify  us. 
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NATURE  STUDY  OF  ANIMALS. 
Pond  Life. 
H.  G.  Pekry. 

In  the  Review  for  November,  1914,  short 
notes  were  given  on  three  species  of  insects  that 
live  in  fresh  water  ponds  and  streams;  the 
whirligig-beetles,  the  diving-beetles  and  the 
water-scavenger  beetles.  Review  these  notes 
and  be  on  the  watch  for  these  and  other  forms 
in  further  work  on  pond  life. 

The  three  forms  mentioned  were  all  beetles, 
but  those  pictured  in  Fig.  1  are  true  bugs. 


The  water-boatman  and  the  back-swimmers 
are  much  alike  in  general  appearance  as  one 
sees  them  swimming  through  the  water.  Colle;ct 
several  of  each  and  place  in  glass  dishes  for 
close  observation.  As  the  name  implies  the 
back-swimmers  always  swim  on  their  backs. 
A  shows  one  in  its  natural  swimming  position. 
Note  the  position  of  the  legs  as  shown  in  the 
picture,  and  that  the  third  pair  alone  are 
extended.  In  one  of  our  common  species  of 
back-swimmers  (Notonecta  undulata)  the  other 
two  pairs  of  legs  are  set  out  from  the  body, 
somewhat  like  arms  akimbo.  A  favorite  pcjsition 
of  these  insects  is  to  float  with  the  head  down 
and  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  protruding  just 
enough  to  admit  the  passage  to  chambers 
beneath  the  wing-covers.  Look  for  their  sharp 
beaks,  and  examine  carefully  the  wings.  Have 
these  insects  the  true   bug'characteristics?  What 


are  the  chief  differences  between  a  bug  and  a 
beetle? 

The  water  boat-man  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
B.  How  many  pairs  of  legs  are  extended?  These 
insects  swim  very  rapidly  by  means  of  the 
lengthened  and  fringed  middle  and  hind  legs. 
Note  tiieir  silvery  appearance  in  the  water. 
Are  they  of  the  same  color  when  in  air?  Note 
carefully  the  covering  of  the  body.  Place  a 
piece  of  plush  under  the  water  and  note  its 
silvery  appearance.  To  what  is  it  due?  How 
is  the  insect  like  the  plush  in  this  respect? 
Why  does  the  water  boat-man  carry  a  film  of 
air?  How  did  the  back-swimmer  carry  its  air 
supply?  How  are  whirligig-beetles,  diving-  beetles 
and  water-scavenger  beetles  supplied  with  air? 

In  another  animal  that  one  is  apt  to  find 
in  ponds  and  streams,  the  water-scorpion,  the 
air  supply  is  taken  in  by  means  of  a  long  tube 
extending  from  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  The 
water-scorpions  are  elongated  insects  with  long 
legs,  and  closely  resemble  the  stems  of  the 
plants  on  which  they  are  usually  found.  In 
general  appearance  the  giant  water-bug  or 
electric-light  bug  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
water-scorpion.  It  has  a  broad  flat  grayish  or 
brownish  body  about  two  inches  long.  It 
preys  upon  other  insects  and  small  fish.  When 
fully  developed  they  are  strong  flies,  and  fly 
from  pond  to  pond  during  the  night.  In  these 
flights  they  are  often  attracted  to  electric  lights 
and  are  frequently  found  in  towns  and  cities, 
far  from  their  native  ponds,  and  in  consequence 
have  become  generally  known  as  electric-light 
bugs.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  tells  us  that,  "The 
fish  ponds  in  Washington,  since  the  advent  of  the 
electric  light,  have  become  so  greatly  stocked 
with  these  bugs  that  they  are  a  serious  detriment 
in   fish   raising." 

Pond-skaters  or  water-striders  are  very  common 
forms,  and  make  interesting  subjects  for  school 
study.  Watch  a  water-strider  and  describe 
its  locomotion.  Does  it  use  its  legs  in  the 
ordinary  insect-way.  Which  pair  of  legs  are  the 
chief  organs  of  locomotion?  By  floating  a  needle 
on  water  show  your  pupils  the  presence  of  the 
surface  film  of  water.  Obser\^e  the  dimples  in 
the  surface  film  where  the  feet  rest.  Why  do 
the  feet  not  break  the  film?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  suggested  by  examining  the  feet  under 
a    microscope.     Remove    a    specimen    to    a    table 
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and  compare  its  locomotion  on  land  with  its 
locomotion  on  water. 

Do  they  live  singly  or  in  colonies?  Are  they 
shy  or  otherwise? 

Throw  an  insect,  such  as  a  small  grasshopper, 
near  some  water-striders,  and  note  the  action 
of  the  latter.  What  is  likely  to  happen  to  an 
insect  that  falls  into  the  water  where  there  are 
water-striders? 

"Water-striders  are  dimorphic  —  that  is,  there 
are  two  distinct  forms  of  fully  developed  individ- 
uals in  each  species.  One  form  is  winged,  the 
other  wingless."     Try  to  procure  both  forms. 

Do  the  striders  belong  to  the  order  of  bugs  or 
beetles? 

All  the  insects  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
pass  practically  their  whole  life  cycle  in  the 
water,  all  are  provided  with  wings,  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  migrate  from  pond  to  pond,  and 
all  respire  air  in  the  adult  stage.  In  sharp 
contrast  with  these,  most  insects  are  terrestrial 
and  aerial,  passing  their  whole  life  cycle  surround- 
ed by  air;  others  again  live  only  part  of  their 
life  cycle  in  the  water,  the  adult  stage  being 
passed  as  terrestrial  and  aerial  forms.  For  an 
example  of  the  latter,  review  the  life  history 
of  the  mosquito.  See  Review,  September  1914, 
page  59. 

The  mosquito  is  a  good  subject  for  school 
study.  Collect  several  larvae  in  a  fruit  jar, 
cover  with  a  cloth,  and  watch  their  metamor- 
phosis. To  what  order  of  insect  does  the  mos- 
quito belong?  Compare  the  life  history  of  the 
house-fly.  Does  it  pass  part  of  its  life-cycle 
in  the  water?  Give  lessons  on  the  economic 
importance  of  these  forms. 

Chief  among  our  common  insects  that  pass 
the  larval  stage  only  in  the  water  are  the  caddis- 
flies,  dragon  flies  and  May-flies. 

With  a  strong  dip-net  collect  small  sticks, 
stones,  and  other  sedimentary  material  from  the 
bottom  of  ponds  and  streams.  A  long  handled 
dipper  or  bucket  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
gathering  material  in  shallow  water.  For  ob- 
servation place  this  material  in  glass  dishes  — 
fruit  jars,  etc.,  and  as  the  water  clears  watch 
for  animal  life. 

At  the  bottom  you  will  likely  find  several 
masses  of  small  cross-piled  sticks  moving  slowly 
along.  Observe  closely  and  you  will  s(X)n  find 
that  the  mass  is  in  reality  a  little  case,  with  a 


small  animal  inside.  Note  the  protruding  head 
and  the  three  pairs  of  legs  on  the  segments 
next  the   head. 

This  is  the  larva  of  a  terrestrial  aerial  four- 
winged  insect,  the  caddis-fly.  It  is  a  wonderful 
little  larva,  and  as  it  spins  a  coat  of  silk  it 
fastens  in  among  the  threads  little  bits  of  sticks 
or  stones,  and  by  this  means  so  thoroughly 
disguises  itself  that  its  worst  enemy  passes  it  by 
unnoticed  or  fears  the  formidable  appearance 
of  such  a  rough  looking  little  fellow. 

Place  a  larva  in  a  shallow  dish  and  touch  its 
protruding  head   with   a  straw.     What  happens? 

Some  caddis  larvae  build  their  cases  of  stone, 
and  others  even  of  small  shells.  Collect  as 
many  kinds  as  you  can  find,  and  keep  in  an 
aquarium  with  a  supply  of  water  plants.  On 
what  do  they   feed? 

The  larvae  are  mostly  free  moving,  but  some 
are  attached  by  silken  lines  to  sticks  and  stones. 

The  larvae  or  nymphs  of  dragon-flies  are  not 
provided  with  protective  cases,  being  quite 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  When 
full  grown  they  leave  the  water  to  undergo  their 
last  molt,  and  the  skin  cases,  exuviae,  are  often 
found  in  abundance  during  May  and  June 
clinging  to  sticks  and  stones  near  the  water. 
Look  for  such  skin  cases,  and  note  the  longi- 
tudinal opening  in  the  dorsal  side  of  the  thorax; 
through  it  the  winged  form  emerged  to  enjoy 
a  new  life  in  the  air. 

To  day  I  saw  the  dragon-fly, 

Come  from  ttje  wells  where  he  did  lie; 

An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 

Of  his  old  husk;   from  head  to  tail, 

Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail, 

He  dried  his  wings;   like  gauze  they  grew; 

Thro'  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew, 

A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew.—  Tennyson. 

The  dragon-fly  or  devil's  darning-needle  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  description. 
Note  that  it  has  two  pairs  of  nearly  equal  wings, 
which  it  always  holds  level  with  its  body  when 
at  rest;  a  near  relative,  the  damsel- fly,  folds  its 
wings  nearly  parallel  with  its  body  when  resting. 
Collect  specimens  of  both  kinds  and  compare 
them.  In  which  are  the  eyes  closer  together? 
This  is  a  constant  distinguishing  feature. 

These  flies  feed  on  other  insects  which  they 
capture  on  the  wing.  They  have  voracious 
appetites  and  eat  large  quantities  of  mosquitos 
and     flies.     Many     superstitions     have     become 
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assodated  with  them,  but  they  are  entirely 
harmless,  and  are  among  our  most  beneficial 
insects. 

The  dragon-fly  and  damsel-fly  belong  to  the 
Odonata  order  of  insects  (Gr.  odons  {odont), 
a  tooth).  This  order  is  distinguished  by  biting 
mouth-parts  and  by  four  equal  or  nearly  equal 
net-veined  wings. 

Adult  May-flies  appear  in  countless  numbers 
in  late  spring  and  early  summer,  and  dance 
about  in  the  air  at  dusk  in  swarms  so  dense  that 
the  atmosphere  seems  one  mass  of  moving 
forms,  and,  after  laying  their  eggs,  perish  with 
the  day,  forming  a  great  food-supply  for  fishes 
and  birds." 

The  nymphs  live  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 
ponds  and  streams.  Along  both  sides  of  the 
abdomen  are  delicate  platelike,  fringed  tracheal 
gills,  through  which  it  breathes,  and  at  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen  are  three  feathery  appendages. 
When  the  "nymph  sheds  its  skin  for  the  last 
time,  the  gills  and  mouth-parts  are  left  behind, 
and  the  winged  May-fly  comes  forth,"  an  air 
breathing  creature  but  without  a  mouth  or  any 
means  of  taking  food."  After  flying  a  short 
distance  it  alights  and  again  sheds  its  skin,  a 
thin  layer  coming  off  from  all  parts  of  the  body, 
even  from  the  wings."  In  this  particular  it  is 
the  great  exception  among  insects,  for  no  other 
forms  ever  molt  after  becoming  winged.  In  the 
adult  the  hind  wings  are  much  smaller  than  the 
forewings,  and  the  abdomen  is  tipped  with  two 
or  three  long  threadlike  appendages,  called  cerci, 
which  are  quite  characteristic  of  May-flies. 
Look  for  these  forms,  and  keep  specimens  for 
school  work. 

May-flies  belong  to  the  insect  order  Plectop- 
tera  (Gr.  plektos,  twisted;  pteron,  wing).  They 
are  distinguished  by  reduced  mouth-parts,  the 
great  dispropyortion  in  size  of  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  wings,  and  by  the  presence  of 
abdominal  filaments. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  finds  that 
a  little  powdered  borax  sifted  over  a  manure  pile,  about  a 
pound  to  each  bushel  of  the  manure,  will  kill  the  eggs  of 
flies.  The  treatment  should  be  repeated  with  each  addition 
to  the  pile,  immediately  upon  its  removal  from  the  stable, 
since  the  eggs  hatch  out  in  one  day.  The  cost  is  about 
one  cent  per  horse  per  day;  and  if  all  refuse  and  garbage 
were  treated  in  this  way  there  would  be  no  need  of  fly 
screens. 


SERVIA,  ROUMANIA,  GREECE. 

By  a  Correspondent. 

Three  words,  which  every  teacher  talking  to 
the  school  children  about  the  present  war  can 
not  avoid.  Servia  must  be  used  in  connection 
with  its  beginnings,  and  who  can  mention 
possible  new  belligerents  and  not  name  the  other? 

I  do  not  confound  the  Educational  Review 
with   the  defunct   "Fonetic  Nuz"   nor   mean  to 
urge   "simpUfied   spelling;"   but   I   wish   to  refer 
to  spelling.     Since  the  natives  of  the  first  of  the 
three  countries  named  spell  the  root  of  the  name 
s — r — b,     and    we    ourselves    write    Serb,    why 
should  we  soften  the  b  into  v?     We  commonly 
continue  the  bad  tradition  of  the  unknown  who 
was  so  deaf  that  he  did   not  catch   the  sound' 
or   so   tongue-tied    that    he    failed    to    reproduce 
what  he  heard.     Surely  we  ought  all   to  write, 
Serbia.     About    the    u    in    Roumania,    or    worse 
still,    in    Rumania?    The    bibliography    in    any 
standard  encyclopaedia  will  show  that  the  people 
spell   it    as    Romania.      Only    foreigners,    as   the 
French   and   ourselves,   refuse   to  let  them   spell 
their  own  name  in  their  own  way.    They  make 
it   plain   that  they   wish    to  lay  stress   on   their 
connection  with  Rome,  from  which  comes  both 
the  language  they  speak  and  their  proper  title. 
Of  course  these  do  not  come  directly   to  them 
from  the  well   known  Italian   city  on   the  Tiber, 
but    by    way    of     "New    Rome,"     Byzantium, 
Constantinople   on   the   Bosphorus.     That   is  our 
excuse.     For   when    the    Turks    conquered    Con- 
stantinople,  they  began  to  spell  the  name  they 
found    as    Rom,    Roum    or    Rum.       But    should 
these  people  want  to  forget  their  subjection   to 
the   Turks   why   should   we   remind   them   of    it 
by  the  way  we  spell    the  word?    That  Christian 
Europe  allowed  it  to  go  on  does  little  credit  to 
our     chivalry.     Should     they     try     to     link     the 
present    not    so    much    with    their    father.    New 
Rome,  as  with  their  grandfather,  old  Rome,  and 
so  spare  both  their  feelings  and  ours,   I   for  one 
will  not  say  them  nay.     Will  you  help?     When 
the  king  of  Italy  offered  the  other  day  to  mediate 
between   Romania  and   the  Allies,   he  was  influ- 
enced  by   recent   events;   but  Romanian  patriots 
would    recall    a    more    distant    background.     So 
I  come  to  what  I  most  wish  to  say.     Read  that 
section   of   history   which    has    to   do   with    New 
Rome    both    for    your    own    sake    and    for    the 
children's.     You  would  rejoice  now  and  then  to 
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give  them  a  fresh  anecdote  or  illustration  in 
addition  to  the  hackneyed  ones  from  Western 
Europe.  You  have  told  them  "Belgium  is 
called  the  cock-pit  of  Europe;  for  you  see  it 
lies  where  the  armies  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England  when  at  war  are  apt  to  meet  and  fight." 
True.  Would  it  not  be  a  relief  to  you  and  to 
them  to  add,  "and  notice  why  the  Balkan 
peninsula  is  such  another;  for  here  Eurojje  and 
Asia,  Moslem  and  Christian  host^  can  get  at 
each  other  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediteranean. "  Read,  and  you  will  find  as 
much  that  is  fascinating,  varied  and  unexpected 
as  in  western  history;  as  well  as  a  subtlety  of 
thought  and  intensity  of  feeling,  both  for  good 
and  bad  aims,  peculiarly  Oriental.  While  urging 
you  to  read  and  study,  I  want  to  give  a  caution, 
which  brings  me  to  my  third  word,  Greece,  or 
rather,  Greek. 

My  caution  is,  take  your  attention,  your 
brains  with  you  when  reading.  Especially  be  on 
your  guard  to  notice  ambiguous  uses  of  words 
you  thought  transparently  simple.  Such  words, 
e.  g.,  as  Greek  and  Roman.  I  have  said  enough 
already  to  hint  to  you  that  some  writers  mean 
by  the  latter  word  what  belongs  only  to  the 
Italian  Rome;  others  will  limit  it  to  New  Rome, 
Byzaritium  or  Constantinople.  So  with  the 
word  Greek.  We  think  that  all  belonging  to 
a  certain  race,  to  a  certain  language,  is  Greek. 
It  is  a  shock  to  find  a  writer  using  the  word  so 
as  to  exclude  every  person  or  fact  that  is 
Christian.  If  Christian,  it  is,  according  to  some, 
not  Greek,  but  Romaic.  It  is  not  easy  to 
recognize  our  old  friend  "Greek  fire"  under  the 
title  "Romaic  fire."  Most  of  us  would  call 
modern  Greek  a  different  dialect;  but  some 
refuse  to  call  it  Greek  at  all!  So  be  ready  for 
ambiguous  uses  of  common  words.  However, 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
only  we   find   some  bad  cases  there. 

Keep  your  head  when  you  come  to  adjectives  or 
adverbs.  Gibbon  is  a  great  name  in  history.  He 
calls  the  later  Empire  "weak."  To  guard  Europe 
for  all  these  centuries  against  the  constant  attacks 
of  the  Moslem  armies!  Weak!  Where  do  you  find 
your  strong  nations?  Of  course,  if  to  be  finally 
overthrown  is  to  be  weak,  it  was.  But  both 
Europe  and  the  Turks  themselves  were  astonished 
when  Constantinople  fell.  Before  you  follow 
Gibbon's  views,  read  Professor  Freeman. 


Unless  a  writer  is  in  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
ject he  will  not  be  fair. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  of  our  books  about 
the  modem  Greeks  are  written  from  the  western 
standpoint  by  westerners,  "O  East  is  East  and 
West  is  West  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet," 
and  understand  each  other  without  effort  and 
difficulty.  Take  the  Crusades.  Did  you  ever 
read  any  history  written  from  this  point  of 
view : —  the  Greek  Emperor  asked  help  to  restore 
to  him  what  he  had  lost,  and  the  Crusaders  came 
in  response  and  most  of  their  leaders  took  an 
oath  to  him  of  loyalty  —  which  no  one  kept? 
You  never  read  any  books  often  or  always 
reminding  you  that  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  founded  on  broken  vows,  treachery  and  all 
that  was  base.  It  is  not  that  history  is  falsified 
so  much  as  that  other  points  of  view  are  kept 
in  the  foreground.  Read  with  discrimination, 
never  forgetting  that  the  writer,  if  a  westerner, 
has  little  sympathy  with  a  Greek,  who  is  of  the 
near  East. 

Often  writers  of  travels  in  the  Balkans  will  con- 
trast the  "cowardly  Christian"  with  the  "brave 
Turk."  Remember,  the  one  is  an  unarmed 
man  of  a  subject  class  and  the  other  an  armed 
member  of  the  dominant  race.  The  way  those 
Christians  fought  in  later  wars  shows  their 
courage.  Little  Montenegro  could  never  have 
kept  free  in  the  midst  of  mighty  Turkey  had  her 
sons  been  cowards. 

All  along  the  centuries  since  the  Crescent  first 
gained  power  over  the  Christians  to  this  year 
of  grace  there  have  been  what  the  books  call 
coldly  "murders;"  but  what  are  murders  because 
of  religion?  Any  sympathy  with  the  victims 
would  proclaim  them  of  "the  noble  army  of 
martyrs. "  Read,  then,  with  caution  as  to  spelling; 
with  discrimination  as  to  ambiguities,  and  be  on 
your  guard  lest  adjectives  debase  the  moral 
coinage  —  but    read. 


A  MILLION  LITTLE  DIAMONDS. 

A  million  little  diamonds 

Twinkled  in  the  trees, 
And  all  the  little  maidens  said, 

"A  jewel,  if  you  please!" 

But  while  they  held  their  hands 
To  catch  the  diamonds  gay, 

A  million  little  sunbeams  came 
And  stole  them  all  away. — Selected. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL   WORK    IN    THE     MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SCHOOL. 

By  Ethel  J.  Cossitt. 

The  School  Law  of  Nova  Scotia  decrees  that, 
"The  High  School  subjects  to  be  taught  in  a 
rural,  or  incompletely  graded  high  school,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  school  board  in  agreement 
with  the  principal,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Inspec- 
tor and  from  him  to  the  Council  in  case  of 
disagreement  or  dissatisfaction." 

In  the  larger  and  better  class  of  incompletely 
graded  high  schools,  this  matter  has,  apparently, 
been  settled  in  a  m&nner  to  produce  the  best 
results,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  rural 
schools,  the  reverse  of  that  happy  condition 
certainly  obtains. 

In  these  rural  schools,  some  with  large,  some 
small  registration,  are  found  pupils  in  all  the 
common  school  grades  I  to  VIII  inclusive,  to 
which  are  often  added  grades  IX  and  X  and 
occasionally  grade  XI. 

To  teach  successfully  a  school  of  this  kind  — 
if  indeed  it  be  not  impossible  —  would  require 
a  teacher  possessing  the  very  highest  qualities 
in  every  respect — physical,  mental,  moral  and 
pedagogical.  When  it  is  attempted  by  a  teacher 
of  average  ability  and  attainments,  there  can  be 
but  one  result. 

The  unreasonably  large  number  of  grades 
included  in  these  schools  is  bad  for  the  high 
school  students,  for  the  pupils  of  the  under 
grades,  and  for  the  teacher  herself. 

Many  of  the  smaller  rural  schools  employ 
untrained  teachers  of  class  C  or  D,  with  a 
certificate  of  scholarship  one  degree  above  their 
license,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such 
a  teacher  attempting  to  teach  the  work  of  her 
own  grade.  Her  students,  if  they  succeed  in 
passing  the  Provincial  Examinations,  in  their 
turn  become  teachers,  with  no  training  save  that 
of  their  home  school,  thus  making  an  endless 
chain  of  inefficiency.  Or  perhaps,  they  go  to 
the  Normal  College,  where  their  lack  of  prepara- 
tion is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  work  of  that 
institution. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  high  school  students 
in  country  schools,  being  obliged  to  depend 
largely  upon  their  own  efforts,  develop  a  resource- 
fulness and  independence  of  thought  not  shown 
by  those  who  have  more  constant  attention  and 


assistance  from  the  teacher.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  most  cases,  they  manage  to  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  to  secure  a  pass  mark  at 
examination,  while  many  important  points  re- 
quiring some  explanation  are  never  grasped  by 
them  at  all. 

But  quite  naturally,  the  pupils  of  the  lower 
grades  are  the  greater  sufferers,  from  the  over- 
crowding. With  so  many  classes,  when  can  the 
teacher  find  the  time  for  necessary  drills  in 
arithmetic,  English,  and  other  subjects  so  import- 
ant to  beginners?  Small  wonder  that  one  hears 
such  bad  English  in  some  of  our  communities. 
It  is  perhaps  a  more  natural  cause  for  wonder, 
that  under  such  conditions  a  child  ever  gets 
through  the  work  of  the  common  school  grades 
sufficiently  well  to  be  admitted  into  a  high 
school  grade. 

As  for  the  teacher  who  essays  advanced  high 
school  work  in  connection  with  a  miscellaneous 
school  —  she  must  expect  to  have  her  physical 
and  nervous  strength  put  to  a  severe  test.  She 
will  be  exjjected  to  stay  hours  after  school  with 
her  classes,  and  in  consequence  of  having  attempt- 
ed the  impossible,  will  be  forever  goaded  with 
the  thought  of  work  half  done.  When  thus 
overworked  she  becomes  tired  and  nervous  and 
incapable  of  her  best  effort. 

Suppose  the  teacher  learns  by  experience  or 
otherwise,  that  these  statements  are  in  the  main 
true.     What  can  she  do  about  it? 

Of  course  the  proper  time  for  the  agreement 
upon  the  number  of  grades  to  be  taught,  is 
when  the  teacher  is  engaging  with  the  section. 
But  suppose  the  matter  is  left  for  later  settle- 
ment, and  school  opens  with  the  common  school 
grades  well  represented  and  with  one  or  two 
pupils  in  each  of  grades  IX,  X  and  XI.  The 
teacher  probably  learns  that  later  in  the  season 
some  large  boys  from  the  farms  will  be  taking 
partial  grade  IX  or  X  work  during  the  winter 
months,  when  they  can  be  spared  from  home 
work.  These  can  be  arranged  for,  as  their 
attendance  will  be  at  a  time  when,  perhaps, 
many  of  the  smaller  children  will  be  kept  at 
home  by  bad  weather.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
about  the  others? 

Several  courses  are  open  to  the  teacher.  If 
she  flatly  refuses  to  teach  the  advanced  classes, 
she  may  make  enemies,  and  give  the  impression 
that  she  is  deficient  in  scholarship.     By  talking 
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with  the  parents  of  the  would-be  candidates  for 
Provincial  Examination,  she  may  be  able  to 
persuade  them  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
high  school  students  labor  in  a  miscellaneous 
school,  and  induce  them  to  make  use  of  their 
County  Academy,  thus  gaining  a  bloodless 
victory. 

But  in  many  sections  there  are  parents  who 
are  ambitious  for  their  children,  but  to  whom  the 
expenses  of  sending  them  to  a  town  school 
would  be  too  great  a  burden.  With  these  the 
teacher  could  perhaps  agree,  for  a  reasonable 
remuneration,  to  give  their  children  an  hour  of 
private  instruction  each  night  after  school,"  and 
let  them  get  cilong  with  as  little  help  as  possible 
while  the  regular  school  work  was  in  progress. 
For  this,  'she  would  possibly  be  considered 
mercenary,  and  be  compared  to  her  disadvantage 
with  her  predecessor,  who  "stayed  hours  after 
school  all  through  the  term  and  never  dreamed 
of  making  any  charges."  But  the  giving  of 
something  for  nothing  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Nature,  always  was  bad  economics,  and  is  no 
longer  considered  advisable  even  by  dispensers 
of  charity. 

It  may  be  thought,  and  quite  rightly,  that  the 
trustees  should  take  more  responsibility  in 
limiting  the  number  of  grades  in  their  school. 
But  trustees  in  rural  sections  are,  as  a  rule, 
busy  men,  and  so  long  as  the  teacher  can  main- 
tain discipline,  are  not  likely  to  concern  them- 
selves deeply  over  the  grading.  However,  when 
their  attention  is  called  to  the  matter  by  a 
teacher  who  is  tactful  and  reasonable,  they  can 
usually  be  depended  upon  to  uphold  her  in  her 
efforts  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

In  case  the  teacher  succeeds  in  materially 
reducing  the  amount  of  high  school  work  in  her 
school,  she  will  likely  again,  suffer  in  comparison 
with  those  who  have  preceded  her,  for  in  many 
rural  sections  a  teacher's  professional  standing 
is  still  based  on  the  number  of  students  she  is 
able  to  prepare  successfully  for  the  Provincial 
Examinations. 

But  pioneers  must  always  expect  a  measure  of 
criticism,  and  if  the  children  of  the  common 
school  grades  are  interested  in  their  work,  and 
make  satisfactory  progress,  the  parents  will  soon 
appreciate  the  fact,  and  public  opinion  will  come 
to  be  with  the  teacher. 


Then,  in  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  her 
pupils,  of  herself,  and  of  the  community  in 
general,  let  the  teacher  use  her  every  influence 
toward  sending  the  high  school  students  to 
the  County  Academy,  where  they  belong,  and, 
confining  her  efforts  to  the  work  of  the  common 
school,  do  that  work  well. 


HINTS    FOR    AUGUST    AND     SEPTEMBER, 

The  Editor. 

Greatly  begin;   though  thou  hast  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime, 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim.  is  crime. 

— Lowell. 

To  teachers  the  year  reckons  itself  from 
August  to  June,  rather  than  from  January  to 
December.  August  is  the  month  of  beginnings. 
The  beginning  of  a  useful  and  happy  life-work  to 
many  new  teachers  who  join  the  ranks  this 
year;  to  those  already  experienced,  a  new 
beginning,  the  turning  of  a  fresh  page.  Do  you 
ever  count  this  as  one  of  the  advantages  of 
a  teacher's  life?  We  ought  to  come  back  to 
school  thankful  not  only  for  the  rest  and  refresh- 
ment of  the  holidays,  but  also  for  the  new 
start,  the  looking  forvvard  to  a  new  year,  with 
all  its  wonderful  possibilities  of  usefulness  and 
joy. 

To  be  ready  to  make  a  good  start,  take  a 
little  time  before  school  begins,  not  only  to  make 
definite,  external  plans,  to  draw  up  programmes, 
to  prepare  books  and  equipment,  but  to  get 
into  the  right  spirit.  If  you  have  been  at  a 
Summer  School,  you  have  jirobably  come  home 
full  of  enthusiasm;  but  that  may  have  had 
time  to  fade  a  little  before  school  opens.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  read  vigorously  some  good 
professional  books  and  papers,  to  get  a  breath 
of  the  air  of  school.  But  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  quiet  thought  about  your  own  duties 
and  difficulties,  your  past  work  and  your  future 
hopes.  Try  to  know  yourself  in  relation  to  your 
work  better  than  you  did  last  year.  Think  also 
about  the  children,  of  their  new  beginnings, 
and  of  school  from  their  point  of  view.  Think 
of  the  power  that  you  have  to  make  them  happy 
now,  and  of  your  opportunity  to  train  them  in 
some  habit,  or  instil  in  them  some  prnciple, 
or  open  their  eyes  to  some  jjeauty,  that  will  be 
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a  strength  or  happiness  to  them  all  their  lives. 
Think  of  your  own  teachers  and  of  what  they 
did  for  you,  and  in  the  truest  gratitude  pass  on  to 
the  next  generation  the  debt  of  honor  you  owe; 
or,  if  you  have  suffered  from  their  misunder- 
standing or  indifference,  resolve  that  your  own 
pupils  shall  never  have  a  like  reason  to  regret 
their  relations  with  you. 

Make  your  resolutions  as  definite  as  possible. 
If  you  are  going  to  a  new  school,  or  a  new  class 
is  coming  up  to  your  room,  you  will  have  to 
wait  a  few  days  before  deciding  where  the  hard- 
est work  is  needed.  But  as  soon  as  possible 
begin  to  drill  for  some  one  good  habit,  be  it 
punctuality,  neatness,  attention,  politeness,  or 
whatever  else  strikes  you  as  most  important. 
And  as  for  subjects,  cultivate  a  speciaV enthusiasm 
for  one,  and  make  that  the  strong  point  in  your 
teaching.  This  will  not  mean  that  others  will 
be  neglected.  Few  are  so  gifted  as  to  teach 
every  lesson  equally  well,  and  it  is  right  to 
make  the  best  use  of  your  own  distinctive 
aptitude  and  interest.  You  want  to  be  a  good, 
conscientious,  all  round  teacher,  and  you  will  not 
be  hindered,  but  helped,  by  setting  before  you 
each  term  some  one  thing  that  you,  personally, 
want  to  accomplish  in  these  particular  children. 
Do  you  want  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  wonders 
of  nature?  Or  their  ears  to  the  beauties  of 
f)oetry?  To  help  them  to  find  ideals  in  the  lives 
of  great  men?  To  get  them  to  see  the  value  of 
accuracy,  or  of  faithful  drudgery?  To  raise  their 
standards  of  truth  and  honour?  To  help  them 
to  plan  for  their  future?  To  teach  them  to 
read  history  intelligently?  Or  what  other  thing 
do  you  desire  to  do  for  them?  Whatever  it  is, 
do  not  be  satisfied  with  fleeting  desires  about  it, 
but  keep  it  constantly  before  you,  and  at  the 
end  of  term  ask  yourself,  "Have  I  done  it,  even 
in  a  small  degree?" 

You  may  be  able  also  to  add  something  to  the 
equipment  of  the  school;  to  start  a  school 
garden,  a  school  library,  a  museum,  to  form  a 
bird  class,  to  join  the  correspondence  branch  of 
the  league  of  the  Empire.  [This  Branch  has  had 
a  large  increase  of  membership  in  Canada  since 
the  war  began.]  Resolve  never  to  be  satisfied 
with  merely  putting  in  the  time.  "Make  your 
life  more  than  a  dash  between  two  dates." 

Plans  for  the  opening  day  must  differ  so  widely 
with    different  schools  that  only  a  few  hints  of 


general  application  can  be  given.  Have  a 
written  programme.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  every  detail,  but  it  will  keep  you  from 
wasting  time  and  getting  flurried.  Have  plenty 
of  material  ready  for  seat  work,  and  a  definite 
plan  for  taking  names  and  ages  of  children.  Be 
early;  if  possible,  earlier  than  the  first  child  to 
come.  Give  a  little  thought  to  your  own  dress 
and  appearance,  and  make  the  schoolroom  look  as 
attractive  as  you  can.  If  the  children  are  new 
to  you,  watch  them  closely,  but  reserve  your 
judgments,  and  let  them  seat  themselves  as  they 
will  at  first,  with  the  understanding  that  you 
will  assign  seats  later. 

Don't  be  discouraged  if  they  appear  to  know 
nothing  of  what  they  learned  last  year.  A  good 
deal  of  knowledge  will  shine  out  after  the 
rubbing  of  a  few  days  of  work.  Don't  try  to 
introduce  untried  plans  with  unknown  children. 
Keep  to  old  grooves  until  teacher  and  children 
are  acquainted.  If  you  set  one  class  to  study 
while  you  are  teaching  another,  give  definite 
work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time.  For  instance, 
if  you  want  them  to  review  certain  lessons  in 
geography  or  history,  give  each  pupil  an  envelope 
on  the  outside  of  which  is  written  directions 
what  to  do,  while  inside  materials  or  questions 
are  found.  Thus,  envelopes  marked,  "Assign 
events  to  the  following  dates,"  or,  better,  "Find 
in  your  history  what  event  happened  on  each  of 
these  dates"  would  contain  ten  or  more  slips 
with  a  date  on  each.  The  answers  may  be 
written  in  complete  sentences,  or  learned  for 
recitation  later.  The  location  of  towns,  courses  of 
rivers,  chief  towns  of  countries  or  provinces;  the 
achievements  of  great  men,  particulars  of  battles, 
discoveries  of  explorers  and  many  other  topics 
may  be  set  for  study  in  this  way.  For  com- 
position work,  if  you  want  to  review  grammar, 
give  a  list  of  words,  with  directions  to  write 
sentences,  using  each  word  as  a  noun,  a  verb, 
or  an  adjective.  Write  two  or  three  letters 
purporting  to  come  from  boys  or  girls  in  other 
countries.  Hectograph  these  and  give  one  in 
an  envelope  to  each  pupil  to  be  answered. 
Set  a  short  passage  of  prose  or  p)oetry  to  be 
memorized  in  a  given  time,  in  order  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  pupils'  ability  for  memorizing. 

Don't  let  all  the  work  be  review  or  preparation. 
Try  to  have  each  child  go  home  having  learned 
some  new   thing,    if  it  be  only  to  spell  one  new 
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word,  or  to  repeat  one  short  text,  or  verse  of 
poetry.  An  interesting  lesson  can  be  given  to  older 
pupils  on  introducing  a  new  text  book.  The 
title  page  should  be  studied,  attention  drawn  to 
the  words  author,  publisher,  printer,  editor.  These 
terms  should  be  carefully  distinguished,  as  also, 
preface  and  introduction,  index  and  table  of 
contents.  What  does  the  date  on  the  title-page 
mean?  What  is  an  edition  of  a  book?  Are  there 
footnotes  and  appendix?  What  is  their  use? 
Was  this  book  written  as  a  whole  for  school 
purposes?  Or  is  it  made  up  of  selections  from 
other  books?  Is  it  the  only  book  on  the  subject? 
If  you  were  asked  what  book  on  the  subject  you 
were  studying,  what  would  you  say?  [One  often 
gets  the  answer  "A  little  red  book."  "A  thick 
green  book,"  and  so  on.]  This  lesson  may  be 
expanded.  The  object  is  to  lead  pupils  to  see 
that  school  text  books  are  only  introductions 
to  their  respective  subjects,  to  name  them 
correctly,  to  know,  in  a  general  way,  what  is 
to  be  found  in  them,  and  to  be  able  to  use  them, 
as  tools,  intelligently. 

It  is  well  to  put  before  all  pupils  at  some  time 
during  the  first  few  days  of  school,  some  of  your 
own  plans  for  the  work.  The  beginners  may  be 
told  what  you  hope  they  will  know,  or  be  able 
to  do  at  the  end  of  a  week,  a  month,  by  Christ- 
mas time.  Short  views  are  best  for  them.  Their 
elders,  of  course,  know  the  outline  of  what  they 
must  do  to  grade,  but  they  will  enjoy  being 
taken  into  confidence  about  the  order  in  which 
work  is  to  be  taken  up,  and  any  new  ideas  that 
you  hope  to  work  out  with  their  co-operation. 
The  quickest  method  of  calling  the  roll  is  to 
have  each  pnpil  give  his  or  her  own  number,  the 
teacher  giving  the  number  of  each  one  tardy  or 
absent.  In  large  schools  the  saving  of  time  must 
be  considered;  but  in  smaller  classes,  and  espec- 
ially with  little  children,  the  personal  touch 
which  the  calling  of  each  child's  name  gives  may 
be  preferred. 

Suggestions  for  opening  exercises  are  often 
asked  for,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  anything  new. 
A  list  of  suitable  Bible  readings  is  given  in  each 
number  of  the  Review.  Where  the  Bible  is 
read,  the  Lord's  prayer  said,  or  hymns  sung, 
much  pains  should  be  taken  to  ensure  a  reverent 
attitude  and  manner.  The  teacher's  example 
is  everything  here.  The  two  well  known  verses 
given  below  are  suitable  for  repetition. 


1.  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  night, 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light, 
For  rest  and  food  and  loving  care, 

And  all  that  makes  the  world  more  fair. 
Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should, 
To  be  to  others  kind  and  good, 
In  all  we  do,  at  work  or  play, 
To  grow  more  loving  every  day. 

2.  Now  that  the  daylight  fills  the  sky. 
We  lift  our  hearts  to  God  on  high, 
That  He,  in  all  we  do  or  say, 

Would  keep  us  free  from  harm  today. 

Some  teachers  give  ten  minutes  or  so  to  talks 
on  current  events,  or  some  other  topic  of  interest, 
before  classes  Eure  formed.  Where  children  are 
inclined  to  be  tardy,  five  to  ten  minutes  given 
to  telling  a  continued  story  may  serve  as  a  bait 
for  punctuality.  This  is  a  good  chance  to  tell 
some  of  ihe  classic  stories,  e.  g.,  from  the  Iliad, 
the  Odyssey,  any  of  the  Greek  myths,  stories 
of  King  Arthur.  The  story  should  always  break 
off  at  an  exciting  point. 

There  is  a  bit  of  history  about  the  names 
July  and  August.  The  former  is  named  for 
Julius  Caesar,  and  August,  originally  called  by  the 
Romans  Sextilis  (the  sixth  month),  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  It  was  not 
the  month  of  his  birth,  but  that  in  which  he  had 
his  greatest  good  fortune.  It  used  to  have  only 
thirty  days,  but  as  July  has  thirty-one,  August 
was  made  equal  in  length  that  the  Emperor 
might  not  be  slighted.  September  and  the  three 
months  following  are,  of  course,  named  from 
their  numbers  when  the  year  began  in  March, 
from  Septem   seven,  oclo  eight,  etc. 

Many  battles  famous  in  English  history  were 
fought  in  August;  among  them  are  Blenheim, 
1704,  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  1798,  and  Crecy, 
1346.  And  in  September  Dunbar  was  fought, 
Quebec  taken,   Lucknow  relieved. 

If  your  pupils  are  following  Professor  Perry's 
"Nature  Study  of  Animals"  and  have  observed 
dragon-flies  and  caddises  for  themselves,  be  sure 
to  read  to  them  from  "The  Water  Babies," 
Chapter  III,  about  Tom's  experiences  with  these 
creatures,  when  "he  found  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  world  than  he  had  fancied  at 
first  sight,"   and   let   them   memorize  Coleridge's 

lines : 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

.All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 
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A    SCHOOL    EXCURSION. 

While  teaching  in  the  Rural  school  at  Stewiacke 
East,  I  planned  a  little  excursion  trip  for  my 
pupils.  Wishing  this  to  be  instructive  as  well  as 
a  pleasure  trip,  I  wrote  to  Principal  Gumming 
asking  him  if  we  might  visit  the  Agricultural 
Farm  at  Truro,  and  promptly  received  a  very 
cordial  invitation  to  come.  This  we  gladly 
accepted. 

Thirty  pupils,  along  with  parents  and  other 
visitors,  arrived  in  Truro  at  9.20  a.m.  We  were 
met  by  Professor  L.  A.  DeWolfe,  who  kindly 
invited  us  to  visit  the  Normal  College  before 
going  to  the  Agricultural  College.  At  the  Nor- 
mal College  Professor  DeWolfe  showed  us  the 
grounds  and  the  Rural  Science  garden,  where  the 
children  learned  to  recognize  shrubs  they  had 
never  seen  before.  We  next  went  through  the 
greenhouse  into  the  Science  building,  where  the 
pupils  were  able  to  see  many  mounted  specimens 
of  wild  animals,  birds,  moths,  butterflies,  etc. 
After  visiting  the  various  rooms  of  the  Normal 
College,  we  went  to  the  College  Farm,  where 
Principal  Cumming  and  Professor  Shaw  took 
us  to  have  a  look  at  the  cattle.  They  gave 
us  some  valuable  information  about  these,  also 
a  little  arithmetic.  After  we  had  seen  the  stock, 
we  went  to  the  Horticultural  building,  where 
Professor  Shaw  did  his  part  in  showing  us  the 
plants.  Aftc  spending  a  very  interesting  half 
hour  we  went  to  the  dairy.  Here  Principal 
Cumming  had  placed  chairs  and  a  table  under 
the  trees  for  our  lunch.  Mrs.  Trueman  then 
provided  us  with  hot  water  and  tea. 

After  luncheon  Principal  Cumming,  with  un- 
remitting kindness,  gave  us  some  further  informa- 
tion about  the  cows.  He  then  took  us  to  see  the 
horses.  The  children  were  much  interested  in 
Lord  Ullin  and  his  daughter.  We  next  went  to 
the  hennery,  where  the  children  were  delighted 
to  see  so  many  little  chickens  together;  and  the 
idea  of  hatching  chickens  from  an  incubator  was 
found  to  be  entirely  new  to  most  of  the  children. 

After  having  seen  many  more  interesting 
things  too  numerous  to  mention,  we  left  the  Farm 
at  about  2.30.  We  then  had  a  run  through 
Suckling  and  Chase's  Nursery,  Colchester 
Academy,  and  the  new  station.  We  left  on 
the  five  o'clock  train. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  estimate  the  value 


of  this  trip  to  the  children.  As  a  result.  Geo- 
graphy, Composition'  and  Nature-study  are 
approached  with  a  greatly  increased  interest. 
To  give  one  example:— the  children,  when  they 
saw  the  school  garden  on  the  Normal  College 
grounds,  wanted  to  know  if  such  a  garden  were 
possible  on  their  own  school  groimds;  and  they 
went  home  anxious  to  copy  many  things  they 
saw  on  their  trip. 

For  all  of  these  benefits  we  feel  very  grateful 
to  Principal  Cumming,  Professor  DeWolfe,  Pro- 
fessor Shaw  and  all  others  who  made  the  day  so 
interesting.  Alberta   Goodwin. 


THE     CURRENT     HISTORY     CLASS. 

1.  When  did  Italy  enter  the  war?  Why  did 
she  not  join  Germany  and  Austria?  What  are 
her  past  relations  with  Austria?  Bismarck  said 
that  Italy  would  never  be  drawn  into  a  war 
against  England;  can  you  give  any  reason  for 
this?  Name  the  King  of  Italy  and  any  promin- 
ent Italian  statesmen  or  generals.  Where  are 
the    ItaHans    fighting?    What    is    the    Trentino? 

2.  What  is  a  Coalition  Government?     "Since 
•  the   days   of   Queen   Anne   there    have   been    at 

least  two  Coalitions."  Look  these  up  in  your 
histories;  give  the  dates;  name  the  leaders  in 
each.  In  what  wars  was  England  engaged  at 
the  time?  The  present  Coalition  ministry  is 
composed  of  members  of  what  parties?  What 
new  office  has  been  created  to  moot  the  present 
crisis?  Who  holds  it?  Name  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  colonies,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War. 

3.  What  is  the  question  at  issue  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States? 

4.  Look  up  in  a  good  dictionary  and  make 
a  note  of  the  pronunciation  of  ally,  allies, 
aeroplane.  The  first  two  are  very  commonly 
mispronounced . 

5.  Locate  Trieste,  Lemberg,  Warsaw,  Tyrol, 
Plymouth,  Shornecliffe,  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 
What  is  the  importance  of  each  at  present? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following^ 
siege,  reinforcements,  an  effective  blockade, 
concerted  action,  flank  (of  an  army),  evacuation 
(of  a  town).  Bring  to  class  any  words  or 
expressions  from  war  reports  that  you  do  not 
understand. 
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WHEN  THOMAS  TAKES  HIS  PEN. 

Young  Thomas  Jones  came  home  from  school  with  sad  and 

solemn  air; 
He  did  not  kiss  his  mother's  cheek  nor  pull  his  sister's  hair; 
He  hungered  not  for  apples,  and  he  spoke  in  dismal  tones; 
'Twas  very  clear  misfortune  drear  had   happened  Thomas 

Jones. 

"My    precious   child,"    his   mother   cried,    "what,    what    is 

troubling  you? 
You're  hurt  —  you're  ill  —  you've  failed  in  school!  Oh,  tell 

us  what  to  dp!" 
Then  Thomas  Jones  made  answer  in  a  dull,  despairing  way: 
"I've  got  to  write  an  essay  on  'The  Indian  Today.'" 

His  tallest  sister  ran  to  him,  compassion  in  her  eye; 
His  smallest  sister  pitied  him  —  nor  knew  the  reason  why; 
And  all  that  happy  family  forsook  its  work  and  play 
To  hunt  up  information  on  "The  Indian  Today." 

They  read  of  Hiawatha  and  of  sad  Ramona's  woe — . 
You  found  encyclopedias  where'er  they  chanced  to  go. 
They  bought  a  set  of  Cooper,  and  they  searched  it  through 

and  through, 
While  Thomas  Jones  sat  mournfully  and  told  them  what 

to  do. 

For  three  whole  days  the  library  was  like  a  moving-van. 
"Is  Mr.  Jones,"  each  caller  asked,  "a  literary  man?" 
And  day  by  day  more  pitiful  became  young  Thomas'  plight, 
Because,  alas!  the  more  he  read,  the  more  he  could   not 
write. 

"Write  what  you  know,"  his  mother  begged  (she  stirred  not 

from  his  side.) 
"/   do   not   know   one   single  thing/"    that    wretched    child 

replied. 
"Oh,  help  me,  won't  you?     Don't  you  caret"     Then,  when 

assistance  came, 
"Don't  tell    me  —  don'tl     It   isn't  fairl"     he   pleaded   just 

the  same. 

The  night  before  the  fateful  day  was  quite  the  worst  of  all* 
Black  care  upon  the  house  of  Jones  descended  like  a  pall. 
All  pleasure  paled,  all  comfort  failed,  and  laughter  seemed 

a  sin; 
For  "Oh,  tomorrow,"  Thomas  wailed,  "it  must  be  handed 


When,    lo!  the    voice    of    Great-aunt    Jones   came    sternly 

through  the  door: 
"I  can  not  stand   this  state  of  things  one  single   minute 

more! 
The  training  of  a  fractious  child  is  plainly  not  my  mission 
But  —  Thomas   Jones,   go   straight   upstairs   and   write   that 

composition!" 

And   Thomas  Jones   went   straight   upstairs,   and    sat    him 

down  alone, 
And  —  though  I  grant  a  stranger    thing  was  surely  never 

known  — 
In  two  short  hours  he  returned  serenely  to  display 
Six  neatly  written  pages  on  "The  Indian  Today!" 


His   teacher  read   them   to   the   class,   and   smiled   a   well- 
pleased  smile; 
She  praised  the  simple  language  and  the  calmly  flowing  style; 
"For  while,"  she  said,  "he  does  not  rise  to  any  lofty  height, 
'Tis  wonderful  how  easily  young  Thomas  Jones  can  write." 

— St.  Nicholas. 

PLEASANT  MEMORIES. 

The  Rural  Science  School  of  Nova  Scotia, 
held  its  annual  session  at  Truro,  July  7  to 
August    5,     1915,    with     160    students    enrolled. 

The  work  in  all  branches  was  carried  on  with 
enthusiasm.  Class  work  went  on  from  9  a.  m. 
until  4  p.  m.,  and  was  followed  by  botanical 
and  entomological  excursions,  participated  in  by 
all  the  students. 

Occasionally,  a  few  of  the  braves  started  out 
at  6  a.  m.  to  the  park  or  elsewhere  for  bird 
study;  and  many,  braver  still,  at  10  p.  m. 
withstood  the  bewildered  gaze  of  the  public,  and 
armed  with  insect  nets  and  cyanide  bottles 
made  murderous  raids  on  the  moths. 

On  July  9th  an  informal  reception  was 
tendered  us  by  the  Faculty.  During  the  session, 
two  evenings  were  spent  in  social  intercourse, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  July  27,  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed  an  indoor  garden  party,  the  weather 
proving  unfit  for  outdoor   pleasures. 

Excursions  were  made  to  FoUeigh  Lake  and 
Short's  Lake,  and  much  valuable  material  was 
collected   for   Nature  Study. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday,  July  31st  and 
August  2nd,  an  exhibition  was  held.  The 
students  made  a  splendid  showing  of  pressed 
ferns,  mosses,  weeds,  grasses,  butterflies,  moths, 
beetles,  brush  work,  wood  work,  needlework, 
etc.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  garden  flowers 
were  shown  in  the  Horticultural  exhibit.  A 
miniature  log  cabin  in  the  woods  and  a  model 
school  garden  were  among  the  interesting  things 
exhibited. 

Tuesday,  August  3rd,  saw  the  beginning  of 
an  Entomological  Society  for  Nova  Scotia. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  MacKay, 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Messrs.  Allen, 
Gooderam,  DeWolfe,  Sanders,  Good  and  Brittain. 
At  the  close  many  rural  students  became  mem- 
bers of  this  society. 

Many  of  us  heartily  regretted  the  ending  of 
the  session  of  1915.  Let  us  hope  for  even  a 
bigger  and  better  school  next  year. 

A  Viola.  Burgoyne. 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 

By  the  Editor. 
I. 

The  Little  Land:  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
N.  B.  Reader  III. 

This  is  a  good  selection  to  begin  with  at  the 
opening  of  term  while  children  are  full  of 
memories  of  summer  days  in  the  country.  The 
aims  should  be  to  get  them  into  sympathy  with 
the  little  boy  in  his  escape  from  loneliness  and 
dulness,  and  to  see  the  pictures  that  he  saw. 
It  is  a  lesson  in  imagination.  If  you  have 
A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  study  the  section 
"The  Child  Alone"  and  also  "Flowers"  and 
compare  with  the  "Little  Land"  before  you 
teach    it.    This  will   give  you   suggestions. 

Begin  the  lesson  with  a  little  talk  about  the 
writer.  He  was  an  only  child  and  a  delicate 
one,  and  living  in  Edinburgh  where  the  winters 
are  bleak  and  cold,  had  to  stay  indoors  much  of 
the  time.  But  he  spent  his  summers  in  the 
country,  where,  in  his  grandfather's  garden,  he 
played  with  his  cousins.  [See  "To  Willie  and 
Henrietta"  and  "The  Pirate  Story".]  Have  the 
first  verse  read  silently,  then  let  the  children 
tell  in  their  own  words  what  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  story, —  where  the  little  boy  was, 
why  he  shut  his  eyes;  then,  what  he  saw,  as 
fully  as  they  can.  Do  the  same  with  the  other 
verses.  In  the  third  verse  they  should  notice 
(a)  his  return  from  the  "Httle  land,"  (b)  the 
contrast,  (c)  his  wish.  Let  them  pick  out  the 
words  that  mark  the  contrast,  e.  g.,  "great  bare 
floor."  Another  contrast  is  between  the  round 
sun  "heeding  no  such  things  as  I"  and  the 
"little  things"  that  "look  kindly  on."  Have 
them  read  to  you,  (a)  lines  that  please  them  by 
the  sound,  (b)  lines  from  which  they  could  paint 
pictures.  Here  are  some  suggestive  questions: — 
What  can  we  learn  from  the  poem  about  the 
little  boy's  life?  Did  he  just  imagine  the  little 
land,  or  did  he  remember  it?  Can  you  remember 
one  like  it?  Do  you  ever  play  "make  believe" 
games?  Can  you  name  any  of  the  "little 
creatures"  in  verse  2?  The  teacher  may  here 
connect  this  lesson  with  Professor  Perry's  lesson 
on  animal  life  in  ponds.  "The  greater  swallows;" 
greater  than  what?     Explain, 

"Each  a  hill  that  I  could  climb 
And  talking  nonsense  all  the  time." 


How  did  the  boy  feel  towards  the  "little 
people?"  Why  would  he  want  to  come  back  at 
night?  Why  are  there  no  long  or  hard  words 
in  the  poem? 

An  unusual  word  like  "pied"  should  be  fixed 
in  the  memory  by  other  lines  or  phrases  con- 
taining it.  e.  g.  "The  Pied  Piper,"  "Meadows 
trim  with  daises  pied."  Look  up  the  words, 
magpie,  and  piebald. 

If  it  comes  in  naturally,  a  suggestion  might 
be  given  about  this  kind  of  "making  believe" 
to  get  away  from  dulness.  Whether  it  is  good 
for  us  or  not  depends  upon  two  things. 

First,  do  we  escape  into  beautiful  thoughts, 
or  into  ugly  and  selfish  ones?  And  second,  do 
we  let  ourselves  dream  and  imagine  when  we 
ought  to  be  working?  The  children  who  read 
the  poem  are  probably  a  good  deal  older  than 
the  little  boy,  and  some  of  them  may  have  the 
temptatidn  to  idle  dreaming.  A  moral  should 
certainly  not  be  forced,  but  the  thoughtful 
teacher  will  surely  be  reminded  how  important 
it  is  that  the  child's  imagination  should  be 
directed  to  beautiful  things,  and  will  recall  the 
words  of  St.  Paul: — "Whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  think  on 
these  things." 


Black  Beauty.  Here  the  child's  imagination 
is  called  upon  in  a  different  way,  and  with  a 
direct  moral  aim.  He  has  to  imagine  the  horse's 
feelings.  This  extract  serves  as  a  good  introduc- 
tion to  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken.  Here 
is  a  good  place  to  master  the  meanings  of  the 
words,  extract,  selection,  the  difference  between 
author  and  publisher.  Who  is  the  publisher  of 
your  reader?  Of  your  arithmetic?  The  author 
of  your  history?  Name  some  of  the  authors 
represented  in  this  book.  Where  do  you  find 
the  author's  name?  What  about  the  name  at 
the  end  of  "A  Far  Distant  Country"  on  page 
42?  What  name  is  opposite  "The  Lion  and  the 
Spaniel"  in  the  table  of  contents?  For  what  is 
that  word  an  abbreviation,  and  what  does  it 
mean?  What  is  the  difference  between  biography 
and  autobiography? 

Why  did  Jakes  use  the  bearing  rein?  Why 
did  the  foreman  put  on  too  heavy  loads?  Why 
did  the  lady  take  the  trouble  to  interfere?  "My 
mind  was  hurt  quite  as  much  as  my  poor  sides." 
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A  discussion  might  come  in  here  about  the 
feelings  of  animals.  Children  who  are  used  to 
dogs  and  horses  may  have  interesting  things  to 
tell  about  their  feelings  being  hurt,  their  ways  of 
showing  pleasure,  grief,  shame,  etc.  What  is  the 
rccison  why  it  is  wrong  to  let  animals  suffer? 
They  are  "God's  creatures."  A  great  deal  of 
information  might  be  given  in  connection  with 
this  lesson  about  the  work  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Bands  of 
Mercy,  Dumb  Friends'  League,  The  Blue  Cross 
Society  (to  care  for  sick  and  wounded  horses 
at  the  war)  and  Animal  Rescue  Leagues.  But 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  direct  attention  from 
the  lesson  itself.  Is  there  any  "making  believe" 
in  this  story?  Does  the  language  seem  as 
suitable  as  that  of  the  "Little  Land?"  Substi- 
tute other  words  for,  persuasively,  laughing- 
stock, frequently,  overruled,  on  the  premises. 
What  is  the  difference  between  continually  and 
continuously?  Is  the  former  correctly  used  in 
"was  obliged  continually  to  stop?"  Tell  the 
story  as  (a)  Jakes,  (6)  the  lady,  (c)  the  foreman, 
might  tell  it.  (This  is  a  good  exercise  in  either 
oral  or  written  composition.] 

Put  on  the  blackboard  to  be  learned: — 
Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought,  as  well 
as  by  want  of  heart. 

Make  for  yourselves  nests  of  pleasant  thoughts. 


BIBLE    READINGS    FOR     OPENING     EXERCISES 

1.  Exodus  20:1-17. 

2.  Exodus  23:1-9. 

3.  Leviticus  19:9-17,  32-35. 

4.  St.  Matthew  5:1-12,  13-16. 

5.  St.   Matthew  7:1-12. 

6.  1  Kings  17:1-16. 

7.  St.  Matthew  15:29-38. 

8.  1   Kings  17:17-24. 

9.  St.   Luke  7:11-16. 

10.  Psalm  91. 

11.  Deuteronomy  6:1-15,  24,   25. 

12.  Psalm  19. 

13.  Daniel  6:4-23. 

14.  Proverbs  3:1-13. 

16.  St.  Matthew  22:37-40;    25:34-40. 

16.  Daniel    1:1-17. 

17.  Psalm   119:1-16. 

18.  Romans   12:9-21. 

19.  St.   Luke   12:13-21. 

20.  Proverbs  3:13-24. 

21.  Psalm   1. 

22.  St.  Luke  10:25-37. 


THE   QUESTION  BOX. 

[Questions  to  be  answered  in  this  column  must  be 
received  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  for 
answers   to   appear   in   the   issue   of   the   month    following. 

Requests  for  information  by  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by   stamps   for  reply.] 

C.  M.  D.  asks  for  a  list  of  kings  of  Bulgaria,  Roumania, 
Serbia,  Greece,  and  for  important  details  about  certain 
Cabinet  Ministers. 

1.  Bulgaria.  Ferdinand,  son  of  Augustas, 
Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  grandson 
of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France. 

Greece.  Constantine  I.  He  married  Sophia, 
Princess  of  Prussia  and  sister  of  the  Kaiser. 

Romania.     Carol    I. 

Serbia.  Peter  I,  who  succeeded  in  1903, 
is  still  the  nominal  ruler,  but  his  son  Alexander 
is  acting  as  Prince  Regent. 

2.  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  K.C., 
Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Born  in  Yorkshire  1852.  Scholar  and  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Barrister.  Honorary 
degrees  from  different  Universities.  Liberal  M.P. 
for  Ecist  Fife  since  1886.  Prime  Minister  since 
1908.  Previous  offices.  Home  Secretary,  Chan- 
cellor   of    Exchequer. 

2.  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  born  1848. 
Educated  at  Eton,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Honorary  degrees  from  different  Univer- 
sities. Conservative  M.P.,  for  City  of  London 
since  1906.  Leader  of  House  of  Commons  1891- 
92.  Leader  of  Opposition  1892-95.  Prime  Min- 
ister 1902-1905.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  Coalition  Cabinet,  1915.  Chancellor  of  Edin- 
burgh University.  Gifford  Lecturer,  Glasgow 
University,  1913-14.  Writer  on  philosophy  and 
economics.  Best  known  work,  "The  Foundations 
of  Belief." 

Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George.  Bom  in 
Manchester  1863.  Liberal  M.P.,  for  Carnarvon 
since  1890.  Solicitor.  Honorary'  degree,  D.C.L. 
from  Oxford.  President  Board  of  Trade  1903- 
1908.  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  1908-1915.  Min- 
ister of  Munitions  in  Coalition  Cabinet,  1915. 

Rt.  Hon  Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  Born 
1874.  Educated  Eton  and  Sandhurst,  entered 
army  1895.  Served  in  Cuba  (with  Spanish 
Army  1895)  in  India,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa. 
Present  at  battle  of  Khartoum  and  other  engage- 
ments. War  correspondent  "Morning  Post"  1899- 
1900."     Taken     prisoner,     but     escaped.      Con- 
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servative  M.P.,  Oldham,  1900-1906.  Liberal 
M.P.  Manchester,  1906-1908.  Liberal  M.  P., 
Dundee  since  1908.  Held  office  successively  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies,  President 
Board  of  Trade,  Home  Secretary.  1911-1915, 
First  Lord  of  Admiralty.  In  Coalition  Cabinet, 
1P15,  Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Writ- 
er. Chief  Works.  "The  River  Wa:r,"  "London  to 
Ladysmith  via  Pretoria,"  etc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  McKenna,  bom  London, 
1863.  Educated  King's  College,  London,  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.  Liberal  M.P.,  North  Mon- 
mouthshire since  1895.  Barrister.  President 
Board  "of  Education,  1907-8.  First  Lord  of 
Admirality  1908-11.  Home  Secretary  1911-1915. 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer  in  Coalition  Cabinet 
1915. 
G.  H.  C.  asks  for  answers  to  the  following  problems: 

1.  A  glass  globe  was  weighed  full  of  air.  Afterwards  the 
air  was  exhausted  from  it  and  it  was  found  to  weigh  less. 
The  same  experiment  was  tried  with  a  collapsible  rubber 
bag,  and  no  difference  in  weight  was  found,  whether  the 
bag  did  or  did  not  contain  air.     Why  was  this? 

2.  When  a  ball  is  rolling  rapidly  on  the  ice  the  force 
■  of  friction  naturally  tends  to  stop  it.     If  the  ball  weighs 

100  grams  and  the  force  of  friction  acting  on  it  is  1,500 
dynes,  how  much  more  slowly  will  it  move  at  the  end  of 
half  a  minute  than  at  the  beginning?  State  the  units  in 
which  answer  is  given. 

1.  When  the  glass  globe  filled  with  air  is 
weighed  we  weigh  globe  and  air.  When  the  air 
is  exhausted  a  vacuum  is  created  and  we  weigh 
glass  only;  hence  the  difference. 

When  the  collapsible  rubber  bag  is  weighed 
filled  with  air  we  also  weigh  the  bag  and  the 
air  contained  in  it.  When  the  air  is  exhausted 
we  do  not  create  a  vacuum  and  therefore  we 
have  the  same  height  of  air  above  the  scale  as 
before  and  exactly  the  same  air  pressure  upon 
the  scale  as  when  the  bag  was  full  of  air,  there- 
fore no  difference  in  weight. 

2.  A  dyne  is  a  force  which  working  upon  1 
gram  for  1  sec.  causes  a  change  of  velocity  of  1 
cm.  f)er  sec.     Therefore,".' 

If  1  dyne  of  force  causes  in  1  sec  on  1  gram 
a  change  of  velocity  of  1  cm.  per  sec,  1500 
dynes  on  100  grams  for  30  sec.  will  cause  a 
change  of  J^OOXSO 

100 


=  450     cm. 


Or  by  formula:  — 
M.  V.--=F.T.  M.  =  100  gr. 

100XV=  —  1.500X30       F.=  —1500  dynes. 

T  =  30  sec. 
.-.  V.=  —1500X30 

100 
=  —  450  cm.  per  sec. 

or  a  negative  acceleration  of  450  cm.   per  sec. 

R.  MacD. 

Problems  sent  in  were  illegible  in  places.  If 
legible  copies  are  sent  at  once,  answers  will  be 
given  in  September. 


NURSE'S  SONG. 


When  the  voices  of  children  are  heard  on  the  green 

And  laughing  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
My  heart  is  at  rest  within  my  breast. 

And  everything  else  is  still. 
"Then  come  home,  my  children,  the  sun  is  gone  down, 

And  the  dews  of  night  arise; 
Come,  come,  leave  off  play,  and  let  us  away, 

Till  the  morning  appears  in  the  skies." 

"No,  no,  let  us  play,  for  it  is  not  yet  day. 

And  we  cannot  go  to  sleep; 
Besides,  in  the  sky  the  little  birds  fly. 

And  the  hills  are  all  covered  with  sleep." 
''Well,  well,  go  and  play  till  the  light  fades  away, 

And  then  go  home  to  bed." 
The  little  ones  leaped,  and  shouted,  and  laughed. 

And  all  the  hills  echoed. — William  Blake. 


THE  TREE. 


per  sec.  Hence  the  ball  at  the  end  of  the  30th 
sec.  is  moving  450  cm.  per  sec,  more  slowly 
than  at  first. 


The  Tree's  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  with  bloom: 
"Shall  I  take  them  away?"     said  the  Frost,  sweeping  down. 
"No;   leave  them  alone 
Till  the  blossoms  have  grown," 
Said  the  Tree,  as  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 

The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms  and  all  the  birds  sung; 
"Shall  I  take  them  away?"     said  the  Wind,  as  he  swung. 
"No;   leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown." 
Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow: 
Said  the  Girl,  "May  I  gather  thy  berries  now?" 
"Yes,  all  thou  canst  see. 
Take  them;   all  are  for  thee," 
Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  his  branches  down. 

— Bjornson. 
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WHICH  DO  YOU  SAY? 
Twenty    Words    Commonly    Mispronounced. 

Do  you  say. 

1.  Geography    or    jography? 

2.  ''o-ology  or  zoo-ology? 

3.  Brethren  or  brethern? 

4.  Arctic  or  artic? 

5.  February  or  Febuary? 

6.  Surprise  or  supprise? 

7.  Umbrella  or  umberella? 

8.  Squirrel  or  squirl? 

9.  Poem  or  pome? 

10.  Mischievous  or  mischeevious? 

11.  Hundred  or  hunderd? 

12.  Morals  or  morls? 

13.  St.  Lawrence  or  St.  Laumz? 

14.  Current  or  cumt? 

15.  Aeroplane  or  aireoplane? 

16.  Catch  or  ketch? 

17.  Height  or  hitth? 

18.  Italian  or  I-talian? 

19.  Spirit  or  speert? 

20.  Bouquet  or  boquet? 


Fifty 
Test  your 
grammar 
business 
potato 
potatoes 
brethren 
arctic 
several 
geography 
separate 
February 
judgment 
iron 
surprise 
except 
niece 
until 
occasion 
scissors 
believe 
biscuit 
spinach 
regiment, 
rhubarb 
Britain 
college 


Words    Often    Misspelled. 
new  pupils  with  these. 

exercise. 

forehead. 

jewels 

lettuce. 

lightning. 

necessary. 

occur.     - 

pursue. 

rhyme. 

seize. 

writing. 

truly. 
^  formerly. 

whose. 

apron. 

spoonful. 

autumn. 

bicycle 

column. 

colonel 

describe 

foreigner. 

salmon. 

yacht. 

destroy. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  germ  of  typhus  fever  has  been  found  by  a  New  York 
physician,  Dr.  Plotz;  and  a  preventive  serum  obtained, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  enable  physicians  to  control  the 
dread  disease,  as  they  control  typhoid  and  smallpox,  by 
inoculation. 

The  Arctic  expedition  known  as  the  Crocker  Land 
expedition  has  completed  its  work  and  is  about  to  return. 
It  has  found  Crocker  Land  to  be  non-existent. 

It  is  now  believed  by  some  students  that  carrier-pigeons 
and  other  birds  of  passage  are  guided  by  electric  currents; 
and  the  flights  of  these  birds,  it  is  said,  are  becoming 
uncertain^and  erratic  since  wireless  telegraphy  came  into 
extensive  use. 

That  insects,  and  not  man,  are  the  dominant  power  on 
earth  is  the  startling  assertion  of  a  scientist  in  the  Smithson- 
ian .•\nnual  Report.  Against  these  enemies,  birds  are  our 
chief   protection. 

Paying  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  bounties  for  the 
extermination  of  hawks  and  owls,  Pennsylvania  lost  over 
forty  times  that  amount  from  the  resulting  increase  in 
rodents. 

Woven  fabrics  found  in  the  graves  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians are  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  ever  made,  and  the 
threads  of  which  they  are  woven  are  finer  and  better  than 
any  that  are  made  to-day.  A  magnifying  glass  is  needed 
to  count  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch,  the  counting 
taking  three  and  a  half  hours. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  there  are  dark  stars  in 
space;  that  is,  stars  having  a  temperature  so  low  that 
their  radiations  do  not  affect  our  eyes  or  photographic 
plates.  Now  it  is  suggested  that  these  dark  stars  are  very 
much  more  numerous  than  the  bright  ones,  perhaps  four 
thousand  times  as  many. 

That  there  is  no  planet  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury  is 
now  fairly  certain;  but  astronomers  expect  to  find  one  or 
more  far  out  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  The  irregular 
movements  of  Uranus  lead  to  this  expectation;  and  it  is 
predicted  that  such  a  planet  may  be  found  this  year  in  or 
near  the  constellation  of  Sagittarius. 

The  thermaphone  is  the  name  of  a  new  telephone  recently 
invented  in  Holland.  It  is  so  small  that  it  can  easily  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  has  passed,  and  we  look  back 
to  recall  its  chief  events  and  think  of  what  ,has  been 
accomplished.  German  troops,  setting  out  to  invade 
France,  entered  Luxembourg  on  the  second  day  of  last 
August.  They  demanded  free  passage  through  Belgium, 
which  was  refused.  On  the  fourth  of  -August,  Great  Britain 
declared  war.  Two  weeks  later  British  troops  had  been 
landed  in  France,  where  they  helped  to  extend  the  French 
lines,  but  soon  fell  back  with  the  French  armies  before 
the  rapidly  advancing  Germans,  in  the  great  retreat  which 
ended  in  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Checked  at  the  Marne, 
and  driven  back  a  short  distance,  the  Germans  established 
themselves  in  entrenched  positions  along  the  battle  line  in 
France  and  Belgium,  which  they  have  practically  held 
ever  since.  Here  they  have  been  comparatively  inactive 
They  still  threaten  to  advance  in  pursuance  of  their 
original  plan,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Belgium, 
to     take     Paris     and      Calais     and     reduce      France      to 
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submission,  and  to  invade  England  later;  but  the  seven 
months  delay  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  Allies, 
who  are  now  better  able  to  resist  the  onward  movement 
when  it  comes.  Meanwhile  Russia  has  won  and  lost  the 
greater  part  of  Galicia,  has  lost  all  or  nearly  all  of  Russian 
Poland,  but  has  kept  her  army  unbroken,  and  has  kept  and 
is  keeping  large  German  and  Austrian  armies  engaged  alone 
her  frontier,  thus  saving  the  situation  in  France  and  Belgium. 
Japan  has  conquered  and  holds  the  former  German  posses- 
sions in  the  Far  East.  Italy  has  entered  the  war,  and  has 
taken  possession  of  a  narrow  strip  of  Austrian  territory. 
France  continues  to  hold  a  small  portion  of  Alsace.  Albania, 
nominally  neutral,  is  partly  occupied  by  Italian,  Serbian 
and  Montenegrin  troops.  The  Allies  have  a  foothold  in 
Turkish  territory  at  the  Dardanelles.  A  British  Indian 
force  is  moving  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates;  and  Turk- 
ish troops  have  apparently  been  withdrawn  from  Russian 
territory  in  the  Caucasus.  German  Southwest  Africa  has 
been  conquered  by  the  British  South  African  forces;  and 
French  troops  from  the  Congo  have  invaded  the  German 
colony  of  the  Cameroons.  All  other  German  colonies 
except  that  of  East  Africa  have  been  taken  by  the  British 
or  the  Japanese;  and  German  commerce  has  been  driven 
from  the  sea.  So  matters  stand  at  the  close  of  the  first 
twelve  months.  Great  battles  have  been  fought,  great 
losses  sustained,  more  than  a  million  men  have  been  slain 
an  unprecedented  destruction  wrought;  yet  all  this  is 
indecisive,  and  the  end  of  the  war  still  seems  to  be  very 
far  off.  Only  the  British  and  the  Russians  can  furnish 
many  more  men,  and  many  more  men  are  needed. 

When  Russia  was  suflFering  from  the  effects  of  the  war 
with  Japan,  Germany  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
make  a  treaty  which  gave  her  commercial  privileges  amount- 
ing to  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade.  These 
special  privileges  would  have  expired  next  year,  and  the 
Russians  would  not  willingly  have  renewed  them.  But 
Germany  would  not  relinquish  her  hold  upon  such  a  market 
if  she  could  retain  it;  so  Russia  could  see  that  war  was 
inevitable.  She  must  either  fight  or  yield.  It  might  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  her  armies  would  have  been  well 
organized  and  well  equipped  before  this  war  began.  It 
now  appears  that  this  preparation  had  not  been  neglected; 
but  the  Germans,  choosing  their  own  time  for  action,  had 
agents  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  the  declaration  of  war  had  destroyed  by  incentliary 
fires  and  dynamite  explosions  the  factories  engaged  in 
making  arms  and  ammunition,  with  a  large  part  of  the 
reserve  supplies.  This,  at  least,  is  a  story  that  now 
comes  to  us  in  explanation  of  the  shortage  of  ammunition 
in  the  Russian  armies  which  has  been  the  direct 
cause  of  their  serious  defeats. 

Italy,  though  counted  with  the  Allies,  has  not  yet 
formally  declared  war  with  Turkey,  nor  sent  any  help  to 
the  naval  and  military  forces  engaged  in  trying  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles;  but  it  is  expected  that 
this  step  will  soon  be  taken.  The  group  of  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  called  the  Dodekanese,  taken  from 
Turkey  in  the  war  of  1912,  is  still  occupied  by  the  Italian 
forces.  These  islands,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  were  to  have  been  given  up  when  the  Turkish  officer 
and   soldiers   were    withdrawn    from    Tripoli.     But    Turkey 


has   not   yet   withdrawn   all   her   soldiers;     and   has   neve 
ceased  to  stir  up  the  natives  against  the   Italians  in  th 
new  African   colonies.     At   present   there   is  a   rebellion   in 
these  colonies,  led  by  Turkish  and  German  officers,  which 
has  compelled    the   Italians   to   retire   from   the  district   of 
Fezzan. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Italians  in  making  war  upon 
Austria  is  to  regain  the  Italian  provinces  now  included  in 
the  Austrian  Empire,  Trieste,  the  chief  city  of  Austrian 
Italy,  seems  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians; 
but  they  may  find  it  difficult  to  hold  the  ground  that  they 
have  won. 

Switzerland,  as  a  neutral  state  surrounded  by  belligerents, 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  food  supplies;  but  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  Italy  to  allow  provisions  to  enter  with 
the  understanding  that  they  shall  not  be  exported  to  Austria 
or   Germany. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Russians  have  abandoned  Warsaw, 
and  fallen  back  to  their  second  line  of  defence,  on  the  east 
of  the  Bug,  (boog),  where  there  is  a  strong  fortress  called 
Brest  Litovsk.  Before  retiring  they  are  said  to  have 
removed  or  destroyed  everything  of  military  value,  and 
■  most  of  the  Russian  inhabitants  left  the  city.  The  capture 
of  Warsaw  is  the  greatest  victory  for  the  Germans  since 
the  fall  of  Antwerp. 

The  Allies  are  making  slow  progress  in  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula;  but  it  is  understood  that  Turkey  must  soon 
yield  for  want  of  munitions.  Rumania  has  positively 
refused  to  permit  the  violation  of  her  neutrality  by  the 
shipment  of  military  supplies  from  Germany  across  her 
territory,  and  no  other  route  is  open. 

The  conquest  of  German  Southwest  Africa  was  com- 
pleted on  the  ninth  of  July.  The  oldest  and  most  important 
of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa,  and  the  one  which  has 
most  seriously  interfered  with  British  commercial  interests, 
is  thus  brought  under  British  rule,  at  least  for  the  present. 
The  victorious  British  forces  were  held  by  General  Louis 
Botha,  once  a  leader  of  the  Boers,  now  Governor  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Ten  thousand  school  children 
joined  in  the  welcome  of  General  Botha  on  his  return  to 
Capetown.  Probably  the  territory  will  be  annexed  to  the 
South  African  Union,  and  a  railway  across  it  will  give 
Rhodesia  a  trade  outlet  on  the  .\tlantic  coast. 

Germany  is  said  to  have  had  twenty-eight  submarines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Now  she  has  perhaps  twice 
as  many;  but,  though  they  attack  merchant  ships,  and 
sometimes  sink  them  without  warning,  they  have  not 
very  seriously  interfered  with  British  trade.  As  the  attacks 
are  not  confined  to  British  ships,  and  as  the  lives  of  neutral 
passengers  on  British  ships  are  endangered,  the  United 
States  continues  to  protest  against  this  system  of  warfare. 

Though  the  first  year  of  the  mighty  conflict  ends  with 
the  Russians  falling  back  from  Warsaw,  yet  their  courage 
is  undaunted.  A  message  sent  out  from  Petrograd  to 
mark  the  anniversary  says:  "A  firm  confidence  in  victor>-, 
m  a  community  of  world-wide  interests,  and  in  the  final 
triumph  of  right,  fires  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  It  has 
been  our  guiding  star  throughout  this  year  of  bloodshed. 
It  will  serve  us  in  the  coming  months,  maybe  years,  of  this 
terrible  struggle.  Russia  greets  her  Allies  —  France, 
Great    Britain,    Belgium,    Serbia,    Montenegro,    Japan   and 
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Italy.  All  hail  to  their  heroic  loyalty  and  firm  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  her  to  the  end,  till  light  dispels  the  gloom.' 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada,  has  visited  the 
Canadian  troops  in  France;  and  while  there  has  been 
decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
the  highest  mark  of  esteem  which  France  can  bestow. 
While  in  England  he  received  many  honours;  and  he  was 
present  by  invitation  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  cabinet; 
foretelling,  perhaps  the  coming  change  which  shall  admit 
colonial  statesmen  to  a  part  in  the  Imperial  Government. 

Admiral  Lord  Fisher,  having  resigned  his  position  as 
First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  has  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  committee  or  board  of  inventions,  which  is  to 
encourage  scientific  work  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
the  navy. 

Sir  Sanford  Fleming,  whose  death  took  place  in  Halifax 
last  month,  was  the  surveyor  whose  work  showed  the 
practicability  of  building  a  railway  through  British  territory 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  scheme  which  developed 
into  the  present  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  System.  He  had 
much  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  standard  time  for  railway 
service  everywhere.  In  recognition  of  his  public  ser\'ices,  he 
was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George. 

The  name  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  soon  to  dis- 
appear, when  that  railway  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
will  together  be  known  as  the  Canadian  Government 
Railways. 

Matters  in  Mexico  have  been  going  from  bad  to  wrose, 
until  now  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  any  semb- 
lance of  a  government  in  the  country.  The  capital  has 
changed  hands  several  times  between  the  Za|)ata,  the 
Carranza  and  the  Villa  forces.  The  latest  plan  of  restoring 
order  is  that  of  a  joint  intervention  by  the  United  States 
and  some  or  all  of  the  Central  and  South  .American 
republics. 

Hayti,  which  has  had  eight  presidents  in  the  last  seven 
years,  now  has  none,  unless  Dr.  Bobo,  the  leader  of  the 
latest  revolution,  may  be  recognized  as  ruler.  President 
Guillaume  Sam  was  taken  from  his  place  of  refuge  at  the 
French  legation  by  an  angry  mob  and  put  to  death,  in 
the  last  week  in  July,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  political  prisoners  who  were  said  to  have 
been  shot  by  his  orders.  Further  violence  is  feared,  and 
the  United  States  is  sending  ships  for  the  protection  of  the 
foreign  residents. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Rural  Science  Schools  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  are  being  largely  attended.  The  Truro,  N.  S., 
school  has  155  students,  and  of  these  17  have  returned  to 
do  graduate  work.  The  new  agricultural  school  at  Sussex 
N.  B.,  was  formally  opened  on  July  13th.  The  course 
there  is  being  taken  by  the  full  number  of  students  that 
the  equipment  provides  for.  A  number  of  these  are  doing 
second  year  work.  At  the  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  school  60 
students  are  attending.  The  teachers  at  Sussex  are: — 
R.  P.  Sleeves,  M.  A.,  Director  and  Instructor  in  Method; 
H.  H.  Hagerman,  M.  A.,  Inspector  in  Soil,  Physics  and 
Chemistry;    Prof.   H.   G.     Perry,   Animal   Life;    Dr.   J.   B. 


Dandeno,  Nature  Study  and  School  Gardening;  Direc- 
tor F.  Peacock,  Farm  Mechanics,  Book-keeping  and  Draw- 
ing;    Miss  Jean   Peacock,   Domestic  Science. 

At  Woodstock  Inspector  F.  B.  Meagher  is  in  charge 
during  the  absence  of  Director  Steeves  in  Sussex. 

The  instructors  are  as  follows: — ■ 

Dr.  Bigelow  of  Brown  University,  soils,  chemistry  and 
physics. 

J.  E.  McLarty,  Guelph,  plant  life. 

Alden  B.   Dawson,  Acadia,  animal  life. 

Mr.  Murray,  P.  N.  S.,  farm  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
woods,  drawing  and  farm  mechanics. 

Miss  Turner,  domestic  science. 

Over  300  boys  are  to  go  into  the  Boy  Scouts'  camp  at 
Chipman,  N.  B.,  in  the  first  week  of  August. 

While  the  supply  of  qualified  and  experienced  teachers 
in  New  Brunswick  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand, 
the  applicants  for  Normal  School  entrance  increase  steadily. 
Seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  students  applied  for  the 
year   1915-16,  an  increase  of   100  over  last  year. 

Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  for  four  years  has  been  the 
Principal  of  Mount  Allison  Ladies  College,  Sackville, 
N.  B.,  has  resigned  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work 
of  professor  in  the  University  in  connection  with  the 
Mount  Allison  Forward  Movement,  which  includes  the 
raising  of  money  to  increase  the  endowment  fund  and  to 
erect  a  science  building.  Dr.  Borden  has  been  appointed 
acting  principal  until  a  successor  to  Dr.  Campbell  is 
secured. 

Miss  Evangeline  Belliveau,  teacher  of  the  advanced 
department  of  the  school  at  Pre  d'en  Hant,  N.  B.,  has 
resigned  her  post.  Before  leaving.  Miss  Belliveau  was 
presented  with  a  locket  and  an  address  by  her  appreciative 
pupils. 

Mr.  Elmer  C.  Close,  of  Upper  Keswick,  N.  B.,  winner 
of  the  Governor  General's  silver  medal  at  the  Provincial 
Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Nash- 
waaksis  school,  succeeding  Mr.  Stanley  Harvey,  who 
resigned.  Miss  Cecil  Gallagher,  of  Fredericton,  will  con- 
tinue in  charge  of  the  primary  department. 

The  L'niversity  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  has  just  received 
a  new  professor  for  the  department  of  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy, a  position  left  vacant  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hugh  McPherson  as  district  representative  in  the 
department  of  agriculture.  The  new  professor  is  James 
S.  Macdonald,  B.  Sc.,  a  native  of  Guysborough  and  a 
former  student  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Miss  Margaret  Alice 
Clarke,  for  over  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
New   Brunswick  Normal  School. 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers,  arranged  to  be 
held  in  Toronto  in  the  summer  of  1916,  was  cancelled  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  on  July 
17th.  This  step  was  taken  on  the  advice  of  Hon.  Dr. 
Pyne,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  .Malcolm  Lent  will  be  Vice-Principal  of  the  West- 
ville,  N.  S.,  schools  for  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Jean  Johnston,  of  Great  Village,  N.  S.,  who  has 
been  a  successful  primary  teacher  in   Pictou,  has  resigned 
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her  post  there,  and  taken  a  similar  one  at  Haileybury, 
Ontario. 

Miss  Bessie  A.  R.  Parker,  of  Millerton,  N.  B.,  who  ha^ 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Sussex  schools  for  ten  years,  waS 
presented  with  an  address  and  a  purse  of  gold  by  the 
people  of  Sussex,  on  her  resignation  in  June.  Miss  Parker 
expects  to  take  a  course  in  nursing  at  the  General  Hospital 
in  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  large  new  assembly  hall  of  the  Le  Marchant  street 
school  in  Halifax  was  formally  opened  on  June  15th. 

Miss  Mary  Balmain,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Balmain 
of  Woodstock,  has  graduated  from  the  Woodstock  High 
School  with  a  remarkable  record.  During  her  school 
course  she  won  sixteen  first  certificates,  and  on  her  gradua- 
tion won  two  medals  for  mathematics  and  English,  as 
well  as  the  Latin  prize  offered  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Baird. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Women's  Canadian  Club  of 
St.  Stephen  to  the  schools  within  a  twenty  mile  radius  for 
the  best  mounted  collections  of  weeds  were  won  by  Miss 
Margaret  McAleenan,  Lever;  Miss  Beatrice  Simpson, 
Waweig;  and  Miss  Louise  Dinsmore,  Blackland.  The 
prizes  for  best  essays  on  Canadian  literature  were  awarded 
to  Miss  Mabel  Christie,  Oak  Hill,  and  Miss  Hazel  Brock- 
way,  Upper  Mills. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


The  School  Algebra  by  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.  A.,  is  a  new 
text  recently  received.  In  arrangement  it  differs  very 
much  from  the_  texts  in  common  use.  It  opens  with 
chapters  on  Simple  Equations,  Brackets  and  Simple  Frac- 
tions and  Negative  Quantities.  The  use  of  a  letter  to 
represent  the  unknown  quantity  is  explained  early  in  the 
first  chapter  and  thus  the  value  and  use  of  Algebra  is  at 
once  understood  by  the  student.  Products  and  Factors 
are  dealt  with  simultaneously  and  the  connection  between 
them  is  clearly  explained.  Much  attention  is  paid  to 
Graphs,  a  part  of  Algebra  too  often  neglected. 

Taken  as  a  whole  we  would  consider  this  book  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  teacher  of 
mathematics. 

Published  by  The  University  Tutorial  Press,  Ltd.,  High 
St.,  New  Oxford  St.,  W.  C.  London. 

To  any  one  wanting  a  clear,  concise  and  simply  told 
outline  of  the  first  stage  of  the  great  war,  we  recommend 
The  World-Wide  War.  This  little  volume  is  a  record  of 
events  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  and  is  intended 
to  be  not  merely  a  record  of  the  past,  but  a  key  to  the 
understanding  of  future  operations.  The  maps  and  dia- 
grams are  really  a  help  to  the  reader,  which  is  not  always 
the  case.  Interesting,  and  not  technical,  the  book  is  very 
suitable  for  reading  aloud  to  a  class.  Naval  battles  and 
air-raids  have  chapters  to  themselves,  and  a  clear  little 
summary  of  results  ends  the  volume,  which  is  presumably 
to  be  followed  by  others  to  bring  the  record  up  to  date 
as  the  war  goes  on.  [The  World  Wide  War:  First  Stage. 
Captain  A.  Hilliard  Atieridge.  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd., 
32  Fleet  Street,  London.     Is.  net  paper;    2s.  cloth.] 

We  noticed  in  May  "The  War  Edition  of  Philips' 
Pictorial  Pocket  Atlas  and  Gazetteer.     This  firm  has  now 


issued  their  Handy  Volume  Atlas  o}  the  World,  with  a  war 
supplement,  statistical  notes  and  index,  containing  seventy- 
four  maps.  Each  map  is  followed  by  a  page  of  notes  on 
the  country  shown,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  is 
given  in  very  compact  and  convenient  form.  [George 
Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  2s.  6d.] 

A.  &  C.  Black  have  sent  us  a  specimen  set  of  supple- 
mentary readers,  called  the  Fairy  Realm  Readers,  comprising 
tales  from  Aesop,  Grimm,  Andersen,  and  the  Arabian 
Nights.  They  have  stout  paper  covers,  large  and  clear 
type,  and  one  coloured  illustration  and  several  in  black 
and  white,  in  each  little  volume.  The  selections  are  those 
that  every  child  should  know,  such  as  Ali  Baba,  Cinderella, 
Big  Claus  and  Little  Claus  and  Aladdin,  and  the  price  puts 
them  within  the  reach  of  everyone  who  is  looking  for 
stories  to  read  to  children.  [Fairy  Realm  Readers.  A.  &  C. 
Black,   Soho   Square,   London.     2}^d.   each.] 

Educational  Handwork,  by  Alfred  H.  Jenkins,  does  not 
attempt  to  give  full  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools.  It  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  teachers  qualified  to  instruct,  and 
gives  notes  of  lessons,  models  and  patterns.  Raffia, 
basket,  paper  and  cardboard  work  are  all  fully  dealt  with 
in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  the  rest  being  given  to  wood- 
work.    [University  Tutorial  Press,  London.] 

In  Readings  from  American  Literature  the  compiler* 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  collection  that  offers  interest- 
ing reading  on  every  page,  no  small  achievement  in  an 
authology  representing  the  principal  writers  of  three 
centuries.  .The  selections  from  the  colonial  period,  begin- 
ning with  Captain  John  Smith's  account  of  his  reception 
by  Powhatan,  and  the  story  of  Pocohontas,  and  ending 
with  part  of  a  sermon  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  New 
England  Primer  in  full,  are  well  adapted  to  light  up  the 
history  of  the  period.  But  the  compilers  have  escaped  the 
danger  of  being  drawn  aside  from  their  aim  by  considera- 
tions of  merits  other  than  literary.  Among  the  writings 
of  later  authors  we -find  many  old  favourites.  The  regret 
expressed  in  the  preface  that  no  more  examples  of  American 
humour  could  be  given  is  one  that  the  reader  will  share. 
The  book  deserves  a  much  fuller  notice  than  we  can  give 
it  here.     [Giun  &  Company,   Boston.     Price,  $L60.] 

We  have  received  from  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy, Washington,  their  Bulletin  No.  46.  This  is  a  diction- 
ary of  the  Choctaw  language,  edited  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Swanton  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Halbert,  from  the  manuscript  of 
Mr.  Cyrus  Byington,  missionary  to  the  Choctaws  in  the 
early   half  of  the  last  century. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Real  Strathcona. 


Dr.  George  Bryce,  of  Manitoba  University,  is  writing 
for  The  Canadian  Magazine  a  .series  of  nine  sketches  dealing 
in  an  intimate  way  with  the  personality,  characteristics, 
and  temperament  of  the  late  Lord  Strathcona,  as  well  as 
with  incidents  connected  with  Strathcona's  life  in  Canada. 
The  personal  side  of  "Donald  A."  is  but  vaguely  known 
even  to  many  who  were  closely  associated  with  him,  but 
Dr.    Bryce's    reminiscences,    judging    by    the    first,    which 
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appears  in  the  July  number,  will  serve  to  help  thousands 
of  Canadians  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  one  who  for  fifty 
years  took  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of  Canada. 
Referring  to  the  part  Strathcona  took  in  keeping  down 
Riel  and  his  followers.  Dr.  Bryce  says)  "It  required  the 
nerve  of  a  Garibaldi  and  the  skill  of  an  Ulysses.  The 
more  we  think  of  it  the  more  desperate  the  case  seems, 
and  the  thought  arises  that  justice  has  never  been  done  to 
Donald  A.  Smith  for  the  immense  service  he  rendered  then 
to  Canada." 

The  Federal  Magazine  for  July  is  of  more  than  usual 
interest,  containing  a  chapter  on  South  Africa  and  the 
war,  a  full  account  of  the  Empire  Day  Service  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  June  12th,  and  reports  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Teachers'  Associations  of  the  Empire.  At  this 
meeting,  held  in  Caxton  Hall  on  Saturday,  July  17,  over 
400  delegates  and  members  were  present,  representing  the 
profession  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Among  the  speakers 
was  Dr.  James  L.  Hughes  of  Toronto,  representing  the 
Ontario  Education  Department.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
rades Correspondence  Branch  of  the  League  of  the  Empire 
shows  that  it  has  now  32,000  members,  a  great  many 
having  joined  since  the  war  began.  The  Imperial  Educa- 
tion Conference  was  to  have  been  held  in  Toronto  in  1916, 
but  it  has  lately  been  decided  to  postpone  the  meeting 
until  more  peaceful  times. 


N.  B.   OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  School 
Law  of  the  Province  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature: 

"  In  any  school  district  in  which  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  secure  an  acting  school  board,  or  to  provide 
school  privileges,  the  Inspector  of  the  inspectorial  district 
in  which  such  school  district  is  situate  is  hereby  authorized 
to  exercise  any  and  all  powers  and  to  perform  any  and  all 
duties  vested  in  a  Board  of  School  Trustees  by  this 
Chapter." 

"The  school  district  may  elect  annually,  and  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  one  or  more  representa- 
tives of  the  district  to  County  or  Provincial  teachers,  or 
trustees'  institutes;  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns  such 
delegates  may  be  appointed  annually  and  their  expenses 
provided  for  by  the  trustees  at  any  regular  monthly 
meeting." 

All  plans  for  new  school  buildings  must  have  the  approval 
of  the   Inspector. 

Hereafter,  whenever  possible,  school  grounds  shall  not 
be  less  than  one  acre  in  extent. 

The  inspector  may  in  his  discretion  audit  the  accounts 
of  any  school  district  not  being  a  city  or  incorporated 
town. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  N.  B.  School  Calendar  for 
1915-16,  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Educational 
Rbview. 

W.  S.  Carter, 
Chie}  Superintendent  Education. 

Education  Office,   May  22,   1915, 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  March  2nd,  1915 

The  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Limited. 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  purchased  for  the  past  five  years, 
through  your  local  agent,  your  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  for  our  City  Schools.  Your  Floor 
pressing  has  always  been  chosen  strictly  on  its 
merits  in  competition  with  other  firms,  and 
has  always  given  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  dressing  the  Board  has  thus  far  had 
occasion  to  use. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.1  J.  C.  SPENCER, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


floor  Drea^lmi 

holds  down  the  dust  on  the  floor 
and  kills  the  disease-carrying 
germs  which  abound  in  dust.  It 
prevents  floors  from  warping  and 
splintering  and  improves  their 
appearance.  It  is  a  sanitary 
agent  and  floor  preservative 
which  many  school  authorities 
have  found  entirely  satisfactory. 


For  prices  and  any  further  infor- 
mation address  our  nearest  offire. 


THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY, 

LiMireo 
BRANCHES  IN  ALL  CITIES. 


Made  in 


Canada 
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New  Brunswick 
School  Calendar 

1915-1916 


1915. 

FiRST  Term. 

Aug. 

26th. 

— Public  Schools  open. 

Sept. 

1st.- 

—Normal  School  opens. 

Sept. 

6th. 

—Labor  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

Thanksgiving  Day  (Public 
Holiday). 

Dec. 

14th. 

— Examinations  for  Class  HI 
License  begin. 

Dec. 

17th.- 

—Normal  and  Public  Schools 
close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 

1916. 

Second  Term. 

Jan. 

3rd.- 

—Normal  and  Public  Schools 
open. 

.^pr. 

20th.- 

—Schools   close   for   Easter 
Vacation. 

Apr. 

26th.- 

—Schools  re-open  after  Eas- 
ter Vacation. 

May 

18th.- 

—Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
St.  John  City  only). 

May 

23rd.- 

—Empire  Day. 

May 

23rd.- 

—Examinations  for  Class  HI 
License  begin. 

May 

24th.- 

—Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

May 

24th.- 

—Last  day  on  which  Inspec- 
tors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive applications  for 
Departmental  Examina- 
tions.    Reg.  38-6. 

June 

3rd.- 

-King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

June 

9th.- 

-Normal    School    Closing. 

June 

13th.- 

—Final     Examinations     for 
License  begin. 

June 

19th.- 

-High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations begin. 

June 

30th.- 

-Public  Schools  close  for  the 
term. 

The  world's  a  very  happy  place, 
Where  every  child  should  dance  and  sing, 
And  always  have  a  smiling  face, 
And  never  sulk  for  anything. 

— Gabrie^  Setoren. 


Homes  Sanitary  and  Beautiful 

CHimCH'S  Cold  Water  ALABASTINE  fonns  an  ideal  mtU 
coating,  for,  not  only  is  it  deligbtful  to  the  eye,  but,  it  is  Naturally 
Antiseptic,  gives  tlie  walls  a  cliance  to  "breathe,"  keeping  the 
air  sweet  and  pure  wherever  it  is  used. 

SOLD   IN    PACKAGES 

2    1-2    POUNDS    25    CENTS  S    POUNDS    60   CENTS 

W.     H.    THORNE    &    CO.,     Ltd.,  MarWetS<,u.re.„dKin.St. 


I) 


ST.   JOHN,   N.   B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE  HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE   FOR   LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND      FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 


E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO., 


56   KING  Street. 

ST.  JOHN.   N. 


Our  New 
Catalogue 

Contains  Tuition  Rates  and  full  infor- 
mation respecting  courses  of  study,  etc., 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 

No  better  time  for  entering  than  just 
now. 

S.    KERR, 
Principal. 


MM{M»  A  SOU. 


If  bees  stay  at  home 
Rain  will  soon  come 
If  bees  fly  away 
Fine  will  be  the  day. — OH  Rhyme. 


^^')!i''(i]^\ii[}\iii%iii)c^%^iii 


DIAMOHDS  ft  OPALS 

Gold   Chains,     Bracelet* 
'^  Watcl  es.    BterlloK  BlWsr 

)  Goods  at 

W"' '      A.  «  J.  HAT'S,  76  King  Street 
St.  John.  N.  U 


<■-: 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 

PRESTON  DESK 


It  is  the  most  important 
innovation  of  recent  years 
in  connection  with  school 
desks,  and  does  away  with 
the  fancy  dust-catching 
and  unsanitary  standards 
of  the  old  style.  It  places 
the  Preston  Desk  on  an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 
school  desk  made,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  con- 
siderable lower  price.  And 
mark  this — you  are  not  asked 
to  pay  an  extra  cent  for  this 
great  improvement. 


^ 


SOLE 

AGENTS 

FOR 

EASTERN 

CANADA 


THE  GED.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  LIMITED,     -     Educational  Equipment 


215-219  VICTORIA  STREET. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


FORTITUDE 


Sdiidro    Bollitelli. 
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University  o£ 
New 


^I'^HE   n*zt   Aeadamic   year   begins  September  16,   1915,  when    Fourteeu  County 
I        Scholarships  will  be  vacant.      These  Scholarships  (value  $60  each)  will  be  awarded 
J.     on  the  results  of  the  Matriculation  Examination  to  be  held    July  6tli,  at  all  the 
Grammar  Scheol  centres.        An  Asa  Dow  Scholarship  (value   $90)   will   be   offered   in 
competition  in  September.      The  St.  Andrew's  Saholarship  will  be  awarded  in  Septem- 
ber by  the  Fredenoton  Society  of  St.  Andrew.     The  Wilmot  Scholarship  (value  $300) 
will   be  awarded  in  September    1916.      An   Alumni   Scholarship   (value  S169)   will 
be  awarded  by  the  Alumni  Society.     Particulars   of  the  latter   may    be   obtained   from 
._^  ^  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Society,  Frederioton. 

l^'IVa TTf  C<'VA7"I  ^^  UT  Departments  of  Arte  and  Applied  Science.     The  Science  Courses  include  Civil  and 

•■-•*  **  *  **  J  ▼▼  AV/im.*  Electrical  Engineering  and  Foreatry. 

Copiu  of  OaUndar  containing  futi  information  niay  he  obtainrd    from    the    CfcaaMVfl«r  pf  tk« 
UmhtrsUy  ar  ik<  imtterngned. 

HAVELOCK    COY,    Esq.,    M.A.,    Rboistrab  op  thr  Univbbhitt,    FREDERICTON,   N.    B. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 

The  Curriculum  comprises  Courses  in  Arts,  Applied  Science,  Medicine  and  Law 

Eighteen  Exhibitions    in  the  first  year  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (value  from    $100  to  $300)  will   be 
ffered  for  competition  in  connection  with  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

Copies  of  the  Calendar,  containing  full  information  regarding  Courses  of  Study,  etc.,   may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to 

J.  A.  NICHOLSON.  M.  A.,  REGISTRAR 


Acadia      L 
University 


ARGE     STAFF     OF    PROFESSORS     AND     INSTRUCTORS. 
WELL     EQUIPPED    LABORATORIES.        ALSO    LARGE 
MANUAL  TRAINING   BUILDING,  WITH    INSTRUCTION   IN 
WOODWORKIN(i,   IRON  WORKING,  AND  DRAWING. 


Mf  Kltber  ef  the  courses  (2|  and  |3|   QualiflM  for 


THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES  ARE  OFFERED : 

admlMion   to  the  third   year  of  the  Kaculty  el       (1)     Course  leading  to  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Applied     eoienoe.    MoGUl     UnlTerelty.    without  (2)     Course  leading  to  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

examination.  (3)     Abbreviated  Science  Course  without  diploma. 

(4)      Special    Course    of    selected     itudies. 


•cao  rom  calcnoan. 


The  University  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.  S. 

FOnin)BD  1789.        ROYAL  CHARTER  1802 

Provides  Courses  in  Arts,  Science,  Law  or  Divinity. 

All  (tudents  are  requested  to  report  to  the  President  on  September  30th.  The 
total  coat  for  the  College  year  for  tuition,  board,  room,  and  examination  fees  is  about  $S26.00.  Full  information  may  be  had 
by  applying  to  REV.  T.  W.  POWELL,  D.  D.,  President  King'a  CoUege,  Windsor,  N.  S. 


NOVA  SCOTIA   TECHNICAL   COLLEGE 

CIVIL,    ELECTRICAL    MINING    AND    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

AFFILIATED  WITH  ACADIA,  DALHODSIE,  KINGS,  MT.  ALLISON  AND   ST.  FRANCIS   XAVIER 

SHORT    COURSES  FOR  LAND  SURVEYORS,  MINE  MANAGERS,    ETC. 

TWENTY     FREE      SCHOLARSHIPS  —  $75.00      EACH 

NEW  BUILDmGS  NEW  UP-TO-DATE  EQUIPMENT 

ALL  UFORHATIOR  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED.  SEND  FOR  CALENDAR 

F.  H.  SEXTON,  PRINCIPAL,  HALIFAX,  N.S. 
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Canadian 
History  Readings 

Published  by 
Tlu  Educational  Review. 

Contalni  ■  capital  lelactloii  of  iloriet  about  leading 
inddenta  In  our  blatory.  It  Is  publlihed  In  13  parta. 
The  twelve  parts  may  be  obtained  complete  (or 
IS  eenu  by  •cudiiis  that  amount  to  the 

Educational  Review,  St.  John,  N.B. 


Halftone. 
fZiNC  Etching. 

'CtecTROTVPiiifi.  siJoffliiia 


WE     RECOMMEND 

■THE  SMARDON  SHOE" 

FOR  WOMEN 
THEY   BOLD   THEIR   SHAPE 


Button  and  Laced  Boots.  -  »4.50  to  $6.00 
Pumps  and  Ties,     -     from  $3.00  to  $5.00 


FRANCIS  &VAUGHAN,  19  King  St. 


YOUR  EQLIPMENT  FOR  THE  FALL  TERM 

Let  us  help  you  in  making  your  selection,  by  sending,  free  of  charge,  our  catalogues  of  School  Materials. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  indicate  on  the  list  below  the  lines  which  will  interest  you,  fill  in  the  address  particulars, 
and  mail  to  us. 


General  Supplies 
Maps        Map  Cases 
Globes      Charts 
Atlases 


Blackboards 
Art  Materials 
Art  Books 
Plaster  Casts 


Ceramics 
Pictiires 

Teachers'  Desks 
Pupils'  Desks 


Primary  Materials 
Kindergarten  Materials 
Kindergarten  Tables 
Kindergarten  Chairs 


Naub.. 


P-  0 Province  . 


School 


IF    YOU    PREFER,    WRITE    A    CARD    OR    LETTER. 


The  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Ltd.,  ^?^51i.Tl?S^  215-219  Victoria  St.,  TORONTO,  Ont. 


The   Teachers'   Institutes  of 

St.  John  and  Charlotte 

Counties 


The  bat  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
mosquito.  A  single  bat  is  said  to  consume  as 
many  as  two  hundred  and  sixty  mosquitoes  in 
one  night.  As  mosquitoes  spread  malaria  zmd 
other  diseases,  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
has  decided  to  encourage  the  bat,  and  has 
erected  a  municipal  bat-roost  in  which  thousands 
of  these  creatures  can  be  housed. 


Will  meet  in  joint  session  at  St. 
Stephen,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  30th 
and  Friday,  Oct.  1st. 

Standard  certificates  must  be  pro- 
cured with  single  fare  tickets  to 
obtain  reduced  travel  rates. 

President,  Mr.  W.  A.  NELSON,  St.  John. 
Secretary,  MR.  F.  0.  SULLIVAN,  St,  Stephen. 


FOR  SPELLING. 

Effect  (verb);  affect;  effect  (noun);  resistent; 
consistent;  soluble;  incredible;  admirable;  attend- 
ant; accommodate;  apparatus;  comparative;  com- 
petitive; description;  distinction;  independent; 
laboratory;  opportunity;  supersede;  concede; 
concede;  precede;  proceed;  separate;  vocabulary; 
visitant;  corporation;  immortal;  magnificent; 
descend;  benefit;  commission;  professor;  differ- 
ence; disapprove;  murmur;  operation;  possession; 
contention;  extension;  sanitary;  conscience;  tum- 
ultuous; tremendous;  tentacle;  ventricle;  lyrical; 
miracle;    innocence;    convalescence;    conferring. 
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The  date  to  which  the  subscription  !•  paid  is  printed  on  each  address 
label. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

The  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

Sc  John,  N.  B. 

The  Revikw  has  been  fortunate  in  the  past, 
in  securing  articles  of  (jermanent  interest  on 
local  history.  We  begin  in  this  issue  a  History 
of  Educational  Legislation  in  New  Brunswick, 
written  by  Miss  Josephine  MacLatchy,  M.A., 
which  represents  considerable  research,  and 
contains  much  information  not  collected  else- 
where.   

The  Teacher's  Institute  for  the  counties  of 
York  and  Sunbury  will  meet  in  Fredericton  on 
September  2.3rd  and  24  th.  The  teachers  of 
Northumberland.  Restigouche  and  Gloucester 
will  hold  their  joint  session  at  Bathurst  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  Institute  for  St.  John  and 
Charlotte  Counties  will  meet  in  St.  Stephen  on 
September  .30th,  and  October  1st. 

The    executive    of    the     York    and    Sunbury 


Institute  ask  the  teachers  to  bring  questions  for 
the  question  box  on  the  subjects  appointed 
for  discussion:  The  teaching  of  Latin,  lessons 
in  Reading,  Geography,  discipline,  the  new 
Nature  Lessons'  Course,  Rural  School  Problems. 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  \alue  of 
the.se  meetings  if  all  executives  would  announce 
their  programmes  long  enough  beforehand,  to 
give  those  who  attend  time  to  study  them,  and 
if  all  teachers  would  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
and  come  prepared  to  lisjen  to,  and  discuss  the 
papers     intelligently. 


OUR  PICTURE  SUPPLEMENT. 

The  picture  supplement  that  accompanies 
the  Review  for  this  month  is  called  "Fortitude." 
The  original  is  a  famous  picture  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  in  Florence,  painted  by  the  great  Floren- 
tine painter,  Sandro  Botticelli  (Bot-te-chel-le), 
who  lived  from  about  1447  to  1515.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  interpreted  the  picture  as  follows: 

'"What  is  chiefly  notable  in  her  is  that  you 
would  not,  if  you  had  to  guess  who  she  was, 
take  her  for  Fortitude  at  all.  Everybody  else's 
Fortitudes  announce  themselves  clearly  and 
proudly.  They  have  tower-like  shields  and 
lion-like  helmets,  and  stand  firm  astride  on  their 
legs,  and  are  confidently  ready  for  all  comers. 

But  Botticelli's  Fortitude  is  no  match,  it  may 
be,  for  any  that  are  coming.  Worn  somewhat, 
and  not  a  little  weary,  instead  of  standing  ready 
for  all  comers,  she  is  sitting  apparently  in  reverie, 
her  fingers  playing  restlessly  and  idly,  nay,  I 
think  even  nervously,  about  the  hilt  of  her 
sword.  For  her  battle  is  not  to  begin  today, 
nor  did  it  begin  yesterday.  Many  a  morn  and 
eve  have  passed  since  it  began  —  and  now — 
is  this  to  be  the  ending  of  it?  And  if  this  — 
by  what  manner  of  end? 

This  is  what  Sandro's  Fortitude  is  thinking, 
and  the  playing  fingers  about  the  sword-hilt 
would  fain  let  it  fall,  if  it  might  be;  and  yet, 
how  swiftly  and  gladly  will  they  close  on  it 
when  the  far-off  trumpet  blows,  which  she  will 
hear  through  all  her  reverie." 
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NATURE  STUDY  OF  ANIMALS. 
H.  G.  Perry. 

Four  Questions. 

In  studying  any  new  animal  form  the  teacher 
is  directed  to  follow  the  naturalist's  four  chief 
questions,  as  enunciated  by  Professor  James 
Arthur  Thomson  in  his  pamphlet,  "Some  Sug- 
gestions to  Teachers  for  Seasonal  Nature  Study." 

The  first  question  is  What  is  this?— An  enquiry 
into  form  and  structure.  What  is  the  living 
creature  in  itself  and  in  its  parts?  What  is  it 
as  we  see  it  with  the  imaided  eye,  and  as  we 
see  it  under  a  magnifying  glass,  or  a  microscope? 
What  is  it  as  a  thing  by  itself,  and  when  com- 
pared with  its  fellows  and  kindred? 

The  second  question  is  How  does  it  act? — An 
enquiry  into  habits  and  functions  —  how  it  acts 
and  goes,  and  how  it  sets  other  creatures  like 
itself  acting  and  going.  How  does  it  get  on  in 
Hfe,  and  what  is  the  "particular  go"  of  it? 

The  third  question  is  Whence  is  this? — An 
enquiry  into  development  and  history.  Where 
did  this  living  creattire  come  from?  How  did 
it  begin?  What  was  it  like  when  it  was  young? 
What  are  the  chapters  in  its  growth  and  life 
history?  What  is  known  of  the  history  of  its 
race? 

The  fourth  question  is  How  has  it  come  to  be 
as  it  isf — An  enquiry  into  causes.  What  factors 
have  combined  to  make  this  living  creature  as 
we  find  it?  What  it  is,  where  it  is,  as  it  is? 
In  short,  what  have  been  the  factors  of  its 
evolution? 

Note  the  wide  field  these  questions  open  up  to 
every  enquiiing  thoughtful  mind.  They  are 
mentioned  at  this  time  not  for  the  scholar,  but 
for  the  teacher.  It  is  her  right  and  duty  to 
first  explore  this  expanse  of  life  and  afterwards 
to  experience  the  joy  of  leading  others  into  a 
wider,  fuller  and  freei   life. 

Black  Swallow-Tail  Larva. 

Apply  these  questions  to  the  varied  animal 
forms  found  in  our  gardens.  What  is  this 
animal  we  find  crawling  on  the  tops  of  our 
carrots  and  parsnips?  It  is  a  caterpillar,  a 
green  caterpillar  ringed  with  black  and  spotted 
with  yellow.  Note  the  appearance  of  its  coat 
under  a  hand   lens.   How  beautiful. 


How  does  it  act?  Note  how  stupid  it  seems 
as  it  clings  to  the  stalks,  but  touch  its  sides 
with  a  straw  or  a  pin  and  note  its  resentment. 
The  pair  of  orange  coloured  horn-like  projections 
thrust  out  from  the  head  region  yield  an  ill- 
smelling  fluid.  They  are  organs  of  protection. 
Have  other  caterpillars  any  means  of  protection? 
The  short  hairs  that  cover  some  may  well  be 
likened  to  the  spines  of  the  porcupine,  and  the 
sphinx  tries  to  terrify  its  enemies  by  a  look. 
Place  several  of  these  caterpillars  in  a  cage, 
keeping  them  well  supplied  with  food,  and  watch 
them  as  they  pass  into  the  pupal  stage.  This 
caterpillar  is  the  larva  of  a  butterfly.  Compare 
the  resting  stage  of  the  butterfly  with  that  of 
the  moth.  How  is  the  pupa  attached  to  its 
support?  Compare  it  in  this  respect,  with  the 
pupa  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  and  the  mourning 
cloak. 

Preserve  several  of  the  larvae  and  pupae  in 
alcohol,  keep  other  pupae  in  the  cage,  and  next 
spring  you  will  have  a  surprise  and  be  able  to 
procure  the  winged  form,  the  butterfly.  Kill 
some  of  these  in  a  cyanide  bottle  and  spread 
for  mounting;  feed  the  others  honey,  or  a  thick 
solution  of  sugar  and  they  will  most  likely 
reward  you  with  eggs.  Preserve  the  eggs  in 
alcohol.  The  eggs  represent  another  stage  in 
the  life  cycle  of  the  animal.  You  have  now 
that  cycle  complete  —  eggs,  larvae,  pupae,  and 
adults  or  imagoes,  as  they  are  often  called. 

These  forms  properly  arranged  answer  fairly 
well  the  third  question  —  "Whence  is  this,  etc?" 

The  answer  to  the  fourth  question  will  come 
in  time,  but  only  after  patient  study.  It  is  the 
crowning  question  of  biology;  allow  it  to  remain 
open  for  the  present. 

The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle. 

The  Potato  Beetle  should  be  taken  up  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  is  an  easy  study  for  the 
younger    grades. 

The  first  question  calls  for  an  examination  of 
its  parts.  We  call  it  an  insect,  why?  Are 
butterflies  insects?  Note  that  both  butterflies 
and  beetles  possess  jointed  legs.  How  many 
pairs  for  each?  Note  that  the  body  of  each  is 
divided  into  three  parts  —  head,  thorax  and 
abdomen.     Complete  the  definition  of  an  insect. 

Collect  other  small  animals  from  f)onds 
and    fields,    and    from   under   stones   and    sticks, 
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and  rotting  tree  trunks,  and  divide  them  into 
two  groups  —  those  that  are  insects,  and  those 
that  are  not  insects.  Name  some  from  each 
group.  Is  the  spider  an  insect?  Look  for  the 
larvae  of  the  potato  beetle,  the  pupae  and  the 
eggs.  Where  is  each  found?  Use  a  hoe  to  dig 
up  the  pupae.  Do  they  remain  in  the  ground 
over  winter?  In  what  form  do  potato  beetles 
pass  the  winter,  and  where? 

Spread  and  dry  specimens  of  the  adult,  the 
winged  form,  and  preserve  the  other  forms  in 
alcohol. 

Why  is  the  potato  beetle  called  a  pest?  In 
which  form  is  it  most  destructive?  In  all 
probability  this  insect  taxes  the  people  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  on  an  average,  over  $150,- 
000.00  a  year.  How  does  man  combat  this  pest, 
and  with  what  result? 

Compare  the  potato  beetle  with  other  forms 
found  in  the  garden,  as  to  general  shape,  size, 
color,  markings,  habits,  etc.,  especially  with  the 
striped  cucumber  beetle  and  the  lady-bird  beetle. 

The  Cucumber  Beetle. 

The  adult  cucumber  beetle  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  cucumber,  pumpkin  and  squash;  and  the  larvae, 
which  are  slender,  worm-like  little  creatures, 
feed  on  the  roots.  Look  for  them.  Note  how 
timid  the  adults  are,  and  how  readily  they  take 
to    flight. 

Lady-Birds. 

Lady-bird  beetles,  or  lady  beetles  are  hemis- 
pherical in  shape  and  generally  reddish  or 
yellowish  in  color,  with  black  spots.     The  larvae 


covered  with  warts  or  spines."  The  angular 
pupae  and  the  clustered  yellow  eggs  are  found 
in   the  same  situation. 

Collect  and  preserve  the  different  stages  of 
this  insect.  Note  that  some  lady-birds  have  but 
two  black  spots,  other  species  have  more.  Pre- 
serve specimens  (adults)  of  all  the  different 
species    you    find. 

Most  of  our  lady-birds,  both  in  the  larval  and 
adult  stages,  feed  upon  small  insects  and  the 
eggs  of  larger  insects.  They  are  especially  fond 
of  aphids,  and  but  for  the  help  of  these  wonder- 
ful little  creatures  man  would  in  one  season  find 
himself  over-run  by  the  aphid  pest. 

The  two-spotted  and  the  nine-spotted  are 
frequently  found  wintering  in  our  dwellings,  and 
are  often  seen  on  the  walls  and  windows  in  early 
spring.  Do  not  mistake  them  for  the  carpet 
beetle  and  destroy  one  of  our  most  beneficial 
insects.  Be  on  the  watch  to  learn  more  about 
their  winter  habits.  Weed  speaks  of  finding 
them  hibernating  in  "balls,"  containing  as  much 
as  a  quart,  about  the  borders  of  woods  under 
piles   of   leaves   and    brush. 

The  GreExM  Soldier-Bug. 

The  green  soldier-bug  is  a  form  we  should  be 
on  the  watch  for  in  our  gardens.  It  is  well 
pictured  in  the  accompanying  figure,  and  enjoys 
an    excellent    reputation    as    a    beneficial    insect. 


Fig.  2.     The  Green  SoWifr-BuK.  (cnlarKed);  a,  adult;  b.  beak;  c,  cgga 
in  duster;  d,  egg;  e,  young  nymph;  /,  last  stage  of  nyniph. 

It  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  larvae  of  the  potato 
Ixictle     and     other     injurious     forms.     A     closely 
related  species,   the  spined  soldier-bug,  with   two 
occur  on   leaves,   usually  associated   with   aphids,      large  spines,  projecting  laterally  from  the  thorax, 
and    have    been    described    as    "alligator-shaped      is   a   common   enemy   of   such    leaf   eating   eater- 
creatures,  black  with  red  or  yellowish  spots  and      pillars  as  the  tent  caterpillar,  tussock  and  brown- 


Fig 


The  nine-spotted  lady-bird-bectlc, — adult  and  larva. 
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MEMORY  DEPENDS  UPON  ABSORPTION. 

Read  to  the  children  ten  single  substantives 
without  connection,  then  give  them  a  minute's 
rest  and  let  them  tell  or  write  after  that  minute 
whatever  they  remember.  The  larger  boys  and 
girls  will  easily  remember  six,  eight  or  ten  words. 
Now    repeat    the    experiment,    but    instead    of    a 


tail    moths.     Preserve    specimens    as    you     find 
them. 

In  studying  this  or  any  other  true  bug  make 
a  comparison  with  the  potato  beetle,  especially 
as  to  wings  and  mouth  parts,  and  be  able  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  a  bug  and  a  beetle. 
How     do     bugs     injure     plants?     Explain     why 

poisonous  sprays  that  will  kill  beetles  are  often     minute's  rest,  engage  their  minds  at  once  during 
of  little  value  in  destroying  injurious  bugs.  ^h^t  minute  by  a  little  multiplication  or  division, 

thus   giving   the   mind    no   chance   to  absorb   the 
memory  material.     When  the  minute  has  passed 

Comstock  says  that  "nature  must  have  been  with  their  arithmetical  work,  let  them  give  you 
in  a  joking  mood  when  tree-hoppers  were  pro-  the  words  which  they  have  kept  in  mind.  The 
duced."  And  another  writer  speaks  of  these  result  will  be  that  only  two,  three  or  four  words 
comically    grotesque    looking    little    creatures    as     are    remembered;     and    by    not    a    few    children. 


Tree  and  Plant-Hoppers. 


the  "brownies  of  the  insect  world." 


Fig.  3.  Buffalo  Tree-Hopper  and  Twig  of  Apple  Tree  showing  Eggs  and  Adult. 
Adult  (much  enlarged)  at  left;  a,  adult  (natural  size);  b,  recent  egg  punctures; 
c,  bark  reversed  with  egg  in  position;  d,  single  row  of  eggs  (enlarged);  e,  wounds  of 
two  or  three  years'  standing  on  old  limbs. 


These  forms  belong  to  the  true  bugs.  Look  for 
them  and  their  kindred.  The  spittle-bug  or 
frog-hopper  belongs  here.  A  little  earlier  in 
the  year  the  masses  of  spittle  on  weeds  and 
grasses  were  common  everywhere.  The  mass  of 
froth  surrounding  the  little  nymph  was  caused  by 
the  little  creature  busily  pumping  the  sap  out 
of  the  plant.  Professor  Osborn  has  found  another 
form,  the  leaf-hopper,  so  abundant  in  some 
meadows,  that  he  estimated  them  at  over  a 
million  to  the  acre. 


no  words  at  all.  We  learn  when  we  do  not 
think  of  it.  We  learn  skating  in 
summer,  and  swimming  in  winter. 
We  learn  when  asleep,  we  learn 
when  idle.  But  we  destroy  our 
learning  unless  we  give  to  our 
mind  plenty  of  time  for  absorp- 
tion instead  of  rushing  from  new 
material  to  material  still  newer. 

Impressions  May   Be   Deepest 

Through   the  Eye  or 

the  Ear. 

The  teacher  must  never  forget 
that  the  word  or  figures  which 
he  writes  on  the  blackboard  may 
be  the  intended  help  to  the  memory 
of  merely  one-third  of  his  class. 
There  may  be  another  third 
which  would  profit  more  if  they 
heard  the  sounds  from  the  human 
voice,  and  the  remainder  would 
retain  them  much  better  if  they 
had  a  chance  to  speak  or  write  them.  The 
natural  tendency  of  ever\-  teacher  to  put  emphasis 
cm  the  special  scheme  for  which  he  is  born 
must  be  a  severe  injustice  to  a  large  fraction. — 
Selected. 


(Cuts  in  this  article  are  from  "Elementary  Entomology." — Sanderson 
and  Jackson, — Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.  Boston.  Mass.]l 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  one  dollar, 
sent  with  the  message  "a  delayed  payment  for 
subscription."  As  the  sender's  name  was  omitted 
we  are  unable  to  acknowledge  the  payment  in 
the  usual   way. 
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RURAL    SCIENCE    SCHOOLS 

IN    NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

Last  year  saw  New  Brunswick's  first  Rural 
Science  School  opened  at  Woodstock,  with  a 
successful  session.  This  year,  not  only  did  the 
Woodstock  School,  serving  the  western  side  of 
the  province,  have  an  attendance  of  65  students, 
but  at  the  new  Agricultural  School  opened  at 
Sussex  on  July  14,  114  entered,  of  whom  106 
took  the  examinations.  A  visitor  at  the  Sussex 
School  during  the  last  week  of  the  course,  saw 
the  students  showing  their  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  offered,  by  the  keenness  and  enthus- 
iasm with  which  they  were  doing  their  work. 
It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
spirit  seen  alike  in  instructors  and  students. 

In  the  first  room  visited  a  class  was  working 
problems    in    dairy-farm    arithmetic,    based    on 
information   furnished    by   a   government   ofl[icial 
about  farms  in  the  district.     In  Mr.  Hagerman's 
class    students    were    determining    the  capacities 
of  different  soils  for  holding  water.     It  was  most 
interesting    to    notice    in    this    room    the    simple 
construction     of     all     the     necessary    apparatus, 
which    the    students    are    taught    to    make    for 
themselves     at     slight     cost.     In     the     domestic 
science    room,    a    class   was    holding    what    Miss 
Peacock    called    an    experience    meeting,    where 
teachers  in  country  schools  told  how  in  one  way 
and  another  they  had  contrived  to  introduce  a 
little  sewing  or  other  handwork,  a  little  cooking, 
some    instruction    on    and    practical    illustrations 
of    sanitation,    or    other    lessons    of    the    Rural 
School,  where  formal  courses  in  domestic  science 
and    manual    training    were    not    provided    for. 
Later  on,  we  saw  pretty  garments  being  finished 
and  were  regaled  on  sherbet  and  cakes  made  Ije- 
fore  our  eyes.     Following  Professor  Perry's  class 
in  their  search  for  insects,  listening  to  the  group 
round    Dr.    Dandeno    as    he    determined    certain 
weeds,    watching    the    girls    in    the    work    room 
building  huge   fly-traps  for  back  yards,   hearing 
the    intelligent    inquiries    at    the    desk    after    a 
lecture  —  everywhere  we  noticetl  the  same  inter- 
est and  pleasure  in  the  work. 

Critics  of  our  educational  system  who  rail 
against  the  unpractical  nature  of  school  studies, 
the  mechanical  methods  and  the  remoteness  of 
school  from  real  life,  would  be  disabused  of 
some  of  their  notions  by  a  visit  to  these  sunnner 
classes.     They    would    realize    that    no    one    is 


as  keenly  alive  to  the  defects  in  our  schools  as 
are  the  teachers  and  heads  of  departments, 
and  that  in  the  work  of  the  directors  of  ele- 
mentary agricultural  education,  manual  training 
and  domestic  science,  lie  the  best  hopes  for  the 
training  of  our  boys  and  girls  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country. 

The  Sussex  School  closed  on  Tuesday,  August 
10,  with  a  gathering  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Hon.  James  A.  Murray.  Papers  were  read  by 
students  on  the  relation  of  the  subjects  studied 
to  the  work  of  the  country  school.  A  resolution, 
passed  by  the  students,  was  presented  to  Director 
Steeves,  recording  their  appreciation  of  his 
work  in  planning  and  directing  the  course  and 
their    confidence    in    his    methods. 

The  school  garden  classes  were  divided  in 
four  sections,  A.  B.  C.  and  D.,  and  the  prizes 
offered  for  this  work  were  won  by  Class  A., 
1st;     Class    B.,    2nd. 

Six  individual  prizes  were  given  for  plots,  and 
were  awarded  as  follows:  1st,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith; 
2nd,  Mr.  E.  D.  McPhee;  3rd,  Miss  Lottie 
Underbill;  4th,  Miss  Barbara  Rouse;  5th,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Edmonds;    6th,  Miss  Lottie  Howard. 

The  prizes  were  donated  by  the  Sussex  Mer- 
cantile Company. 

The  class  prizes,  two  beautiful  steel  engravings, 
were  presented  by  the  winners  to  the  depart- 
ment to  be  hang  up  in  the  building  for  the 
inspiration  and  encouragement  of  other  classes. 
In  his  interesting  valedictory,  Mr.  E.  D. 
McPhee  referred  to  four  members  of  the  class  at 
Woodstock  in  li)14  who  are  now  either  on  active 
service  or  in  training.  Lieutenants  A.  J.  Brooks, 
R.  K.  .N'evers,  Leo  Graves,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hanson. 

The  Woodstock  School  closed  on  August  9. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Daggett,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
spoke  of  the  great  advantages  of  climate,  soil 
and  other  conditions  possessed  by  the  farming 
sections  of  New  Brunswick,  and  declared  the 
willingness  of  his  department  to  give  every 
assistance  to  the  promotion  of  the  work  done  by 
the    Rural    Science    Schools. 


The  niovenionts  of  llic  lialkan  neutral  states  are  still 
very  uncertain,  but  it  is  still  believed  that  all  excepting 
Bulgaria  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Allies.  The  attempt 
to  revive  the  Balkan  League,  if  there  has  been  such  an 
attempt,  is  so  far  unsuccessful. 
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A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 

1802—1847. 

Josephine  H.  MacLatchy. 

"Whatever  concerns  my  country  interests  me." 
— Peter  Fisher,  "Sketches  of  New  Brunswick,  1825." 

The  history  of  New  Brunswick  is  much  older 
than  its  provincial  charter,  signed  by  His 
Majesty  George  III  in  1784.'  It  embraces 
not  only  the  long  years  of  British  possessions, 
but  the  more  troublous  times  ot  French  suprem- 
acy. In  this  earlier  era  of  its  history  the 
territory  now  comprising  New  Brunswick  was 
included  in  the  much-disputed  province  of 
Acadia.  From  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  until  its  incorporation  as  a  province, 
New  Brunswick  formed  the  northern  part  of 
the  English  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
population,  which  had  formerly  comprised  a  few 
scattered  French  settlements^  along  the  North 
Shore,  Chignecto  Bay  and  the  St.  John  river, 
was  increased  by  settlers  from  the  New  England 
colonies. 

"During  the  period  of  French  occupation, 
and  indeed  up  to  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1703,  Acadia  was  so  largely  a  battle- 
ground for  England  and  France  that  the  element 
of  permanency  was  lacking  in  every  undertaking. 
The  Acadians  meanwhile  were  wholly  dependent 
upon  their  priests  for  teaching,  both  of  a  spirit- 
ual and  an  intellectual  character,  and  it  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  amid  the  clash- 


1  On  July  7,  1784,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to 
Governor  Parr,  that  the  measure,  for  the  division  of  Nova 
Scotia,  had  been  carried  into  effect  .  .  .  the  Commission 
appointing  Col.  Carleton,  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  was 
issued  on  August  16,  1784.  Hannay,  Hist,  of  N.  B.,  Vol.  I, 
p.  141. 

■^  "Lawrence  was  anxious  to  have  the  vacant  lands  in 
N.  S.,  from  which  the  French  had  been  driven,  settled  by 
English  from  the  old  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  and  in 
October,  17.58,  he  issued  a  proclamation  directing  attention 
to  the  value  of  these  lands,  and  offering  them  for  settlement." 
Ibid.,  p.  57. 

^"In  the  meantime  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
portion  of  N.  S.  was  proceeding  steadily.  In  this  year  (1761), 
some  twenty-five  families  from  Rhode  Island  settled  at 
Sackville  .  .  .  Cumberland  was  .settled  somewhat  later. 
,  .  .  In  1702,  the  settlement  of  St.  John  river  by  people 
of  English  origin  fjegan.  In  1764  a  large  number  of  settlers 
arrived  at  St.  John  and  proceeded  up  the  river."     Ibid.  66. 


ing   of   swords   the   education   of   the   people   was 
in    a    great    measure    neglected." 

New  educational  provisions  were  proposed 
soon  after  it  became  a  British  province. 

In  1706  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  passed 
an  act  regarding  schools  and  schoolmasters. 
This  act  required  that  four  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  each  township  should  be  granted  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  should  be  vested  in 
trustees.  It  also  included  certain  requirements 
regarding  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
teachers.^  This  explains  the  early  custom  of 
setting  aside  certain  lands  in  each  township  for 
the    use    of    schools-. 

The  provisions  for  education  during  the  early 
period  were  meagre.  "References  to  the  first 
schools  in  old  documents  and  letters  are  surpris- 
ingly few  and  of  the  most  fragmentary  character. 
It  would  appear  that  the  schoolmaster's  calling 
was  at  first  of  an  itinerant  nature.  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  calling  he 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  teaching  a  few 
months  here  and  a  few  months  there,  according 
to  the  demand  for  his  services  and  the  ability 
of  the  settlers  to  make  up  the  pittance  allowed 
him  by  way  of  compensation.  Indeed,  so  pre- 
carious was  the  schoolmaster's  occupation  at 
this  early  period,  that  he  not  uncommonly  com- 
bined with  his  scholastic  duties  the  avocation  of 
farmer  or  tradesman."^  The  private  account  of 
one  of  these  old  teachers  has  been  preserved  and 
published  in  connection  with  other  historical 
papers  regarding  the  Maugerville  Settlement. 
During  the  winter  of  1778  and  1779,  Daniel 
Burpee  taught  the  school  in  Maugerville.  From 
his  account  we  learn  that  the  tuition  fee  was 
3s.  liy^d.  a  month  for  each  scholar.  Writing 
of  these  personal  papers  Dr.  Hannay  says= 
"I  can  only  find  charge  in  the  book  for  the  tuition 
of  seven  scholars.  The  tuition  fees,  as  accounts 
show,  were  paid  in  a  variety  of  goods,  and  in 
work,  in  grain,  in  leather,  musquash  skins,  and 
rum,    and     in     hauling   hay    and    making    shoes 


'  W.  O.  Raymond,  "New-  Brunswick  Schools  of  Olden 
Times,"  Edu.  Review,  '92,  p.  130.  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Raymond  for  his  kindness  in  allowing 
me  access  to  his  private  library,  and  for  his  valuable  suggest- 
ions regarding  possible  services  of  material. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  131. 
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The    schoolmaster    appears  only  to  have  handled 
10s.  in  actual  cash  for  his  entire  winter's  work."' 

The  children  were  often  taught  at  home  by 
their  parents.  "The  earliest  schools  were  fre- 
quently held  in  private  homes  of  the  settlers  for 
a  few  months  at  a  time,  the  largest  and  most 
central  house  in  the  district  being  selected."^ 
Dr.  Raymond  quotes  such  an  instance  from  a 
curious  old  book  entitled  "A  Narrative  of  the 
Life  and  Christian  Experience  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Bradley,  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,"  written 
by  herself,'  in  which  she  mentions  "that  she 
and  her  brothers  learned  to  write  during  the 
evenings  by  means  of  copy  slips  provided  by 
their  elders,  their  pens  being  the  ordinary  goose 
quill  in  use  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Bradley  also 
makes  a  passing  reference  to  the  great  benefits 
she  derived  when  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
by  attendance  at  the  school  which  was  kept  in 
her  father's  house  for  three  or  four  months."* 

At  this  time  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  northern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  were  English 
settlers  from  the  American  colonies  and  Great 
Britain.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
reconstruction  period,  the  population  was  greatly 
increased  by  "Loyalists"  from  the  revolting 
colonies.  The  first  emigration  to  northern  Nova 
Scotia  was  in  the  spring  of  1783.^  Several 
thousand  settlers  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John  during  the  summer,  and  the  city**  of  frame 
houses,  built  from  the  lumber  provided  by  the 
government,  quickly  sprang  up.  Owing  to  the 
ill-feeling  aroused  by  the  neglect  and  delay  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Assembly  in  granting  lands,  an 
agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  the  separation  of 
the  northern  part  of  Nova  Scotia  into  a  province. 
This  measure  was  successful.  New  Brunswick 
became  a  province  in  1784,  with  Thomas  Carle- 
ton  as  its  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  population  of 

'  Hannay,  Collections  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  I,  p.  &3. 
2  W.  O.  Raymond,  Op.  Cit.  Edu.  Review,  Deceml)cr, 
'92,  p.  141. 

'  Mrs.  Bradley  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  Coy,  who 
came  from  Pomfret,  Conn.,  in  1763,  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

'  "Chief  Justice  Smith  of  New  York  visited  St.  John  in 
1783.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  settlers  had  then 
built  fifteen  hundred  frame  houses  and  four  hundred  of  logs. 
He  could  scarcely  credit  his  eyes  with  such  industry."  Ibid., 
p.  139. 


New  Brunswick  at  this  time  is  reported  as 
16,000  persons,  of  whom  12,000  were  Loyalists, 
2,500  old  English  settlers  and  1,500  were 
French.' 

Among  the  Loyalists  were  found  many  men  of 
rank  and  distinction.  Stark  says  there  were 
nearly  one  hundred  Harvard  graduates  in  the 
Massachusetts  emigration  alone.  He  later 
affirms  that  the  Loyalists  and  "their  sons  filled 
for  more  than  half  a  century  the  chief  offices  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  judiciary."^ 
These  men  were  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
education.  In  a  memorial  presented  to  Governor 
Carleton  by  Dr.  Paine  and  his  Loyalist  associates 
we  find  their  attitude  toward  education  clearly 
portrayed . 

"Your  Memorialists,  whose  names  arc  here- 
unto subscribed,  beg  leave  to  represent  and  state 
to  your  consideration  the  necessity  and  exped- 
iency of  an  early  attention  to  the  establishment, 
in  this  infant  province,  of  an  academy  or  school 
in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Your  Excellency 
need  not  be  reminded  of  the  many  peculiarities 
attending  the  settlement  of  this  country.  The 
settlement  of  other  provinces  has  generally 
originated  in  the  voluntary  exertions  of  a  few 
enterprising  individuals,  unencumbered,  and  pros- 
ecuting their  labor  at  their  leisure,  and  as  they 
found  it  convenient  and  most  for  their  advantage. 
Far  different  is  the  situation  in  which  the  loyal 
adventurers  here  find  themselves.  Many  of 
them  upon  removing  had  sons  whose  time  of  life 
and  former  hopes  called  for  an  immediate  atten- 
tion to  their  education.  Many  public  advan- 
tages and  many  conveniences  would  result  to 
individuals,  could  this  be  effected  within  this 
province,  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention. 

Your  Memorialists  do  therefore  most  earnestly 
request  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  grant 
a  charter  for  the  establishing  and  founding  of 
such  an  academy  —  that  proper  persons  be 
appointed  trustees,  and  duly  authorized  in  a 
corporate  capacity  to  superintend  the  establish- 
ment, etc.  That  lands  be  granted  to  erect 
proper  buildings,  and  other  lands  be  granted  and 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  academy,  ijar- 
ticularly  they   pray   for  a   part,  or  of  the  whole 

1  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

^  J.  S.  Stark,  Loyalists  of  Massjichusetts,  p.  G0» 
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of  the  reserved  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fredericksburg.  Your  Memorialists  will  not 
trouble  you  with  any  scheme  or  plan  of  the 
charter  prayed  for,  but  submit  the  whole  to 
your  judgment  and  discretion. 
As  in  duty  bound,  etc.^ 

\Vm.  Paine  Ward  Chipman 

George  Sproule  A.  Paddock 

Zeph.  Kingsley  John  Coffin 

The  above  memorial  was  considered  by  the 
Governor-in-Council,  on  December  13,  1785,  and 
it  was  ordered;  "That  the  Attorney  General 
and  Solicitor  General  be  directed,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  to  prepare  the  draft-charter 
for  the  establishment  of  the  said  institution." 
In  the  next  year  a  large  grant  of  land  was  made 
to  the  proposed  academy;  the  rent  arising  from 
these  lands  in  1788  amounted  to  £51,  16s.  and 
3^d.^  In  the  journals  of  the  Council  for  the 
session  of^this  year  we  find  the  names  of  the 
first  trustees  "of  the  academy  or  free  school 
maintained  and  supported  in  our  town  of  Fred- 
ericton,  for  the  education  of  youth."  Little 
more  seems  to  have  been  done  for  this  "Pro- 
vincial Seminary  of  Learning,"  for  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's address  at  the  opening  of  the  House  in 
1792,  we  read:  "A  foundation  was  laid  some 
years  ago  for  an  academical  institution  in  this 
province,  but  the  lands  appropriated  to  that  use, 
though  of  considerable  extent,  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  productive  to  answer  the  immediate 
exigencies  of  such  an  institution;"  he  continued, 
"  I  am  confident  you  will  want  no  argument  to 
induce  you  cheerfully  to  contribute  some  annual 
allowance  to  its  supjxjrt."*  In  reply  the  House 
begged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  to 
express  their  "most  grateful  sense  of  your 
Excellency's  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  rising 
generation."  They  continued,  "We  shall,  after 
having  provided  for  those  important  objects 
formerly  recommended  to  us,  proceed  to  con- 
sider with  merited  attention  your  Excellency's 
recommendations."  Before  the  close  of  the 
session   a  grant  of   £100  was  made   to   the   Pro- 


'  J.  \V.  Lawrence,  Judges  of  N.  B.,  etc.,  p.  265. 

2  Fred  St.  J.   Bliss,   "University  Annals,   1785-1800"— 
University  Monthly,  U.  N.  B.,  Aug.,  1890,  P.  3. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

*  Journal  of  the  Council,  1792,  p.  104. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  105. 


vmcial  Seminary.  This  was  the  first  money 
grant  made  by  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature 
for  education. 

The  academy  was  probably  opened  about 
1786,  but  no  record  of  the  teachers  or  the  general 
routine  of  the  school  has  been  preserved.  In 
1800  the  academy  was  incorporated  as  the 
College  of  New  Brunswick  by  a  charter,  in 
which  James  Bissett  was  named  as  the  Principal 
Preceptor. 

No  legislative  provision  regarding  Elementary 
Education  was  passed  during  this  early  period. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  1793  to  include  an  educational  item  in  the 
Appropriation  Bill  of  that  year.  In  the  "Bill 
for  Appropriating  and  Disposing  of  Public 
Monies,"  the  clause  "for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  assisting  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
province"  proposed  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
was  rejected  by  the  Council.  This  clause  read: 
"To  the  Justices  of  the  Sessions  in  each  county 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  assisting  in  the 
education  of  youth  in  each  parish  in  the  province 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  £10  to  each  parish."^  The  Council 
rejected  this  item  after  several  conferences, 
giving  as  their  reason  that  "appropriating  money 
for  the  education  of  children  in  the  different 
parishes  of  this  province  was  a  new  institution 
and  necessarily  required  particular  regulations 
and  that  if  appropriations  of  that  nature  were 
included  in  general  money  billsjjthe  Council 
would  not  be  left  to  decide  freely  on  the  merits 
of  these  regulations,  because,  although  they 
disapproved  of  them  they  could  not  reject  them, 
without  at  the  same  time  rejecting  every  other 
article  in  the  general  money  bill."^  So  firm 
were  both  parties  that  the  House  was  prorogued 
without  passing  the  Appropriation  Bill.  No 
further  measures  in  behalf  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation were  attempted  for  several  years. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
which  had  provided  many  of  the  elementary 
teachers  in  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  turned  its 
attention  toward  the  remaining  British  posses- 
sions. 

(To  be  continued.) 

1  Journal  of  the  Assembly,   1793,  p.  318. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  333. 
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HINTS    FOR    SEPTEMBER    AND    OCTOBER. 
By  the  Editor. 

The  first  weeks  of  school  are  over,  teachers 
and  pupils  have  fairly  settled  down  to  work, 
and  are  beginning  to  know  each  other.  What 
have  you  found  out  about  your  new  pupils? 
Have  you  made  any  notes,  written  or  merely 
mental,  of  any  particular  opportunities,  diffi- 
culties or  needs  that  present  themselves.  Have 
any  of  the  children  physical  defects?  What 
allowances  are  you  making  for  them,  or  what 
steps,  if  any  are  possible,  are  you  taking  to  have 
them  remedied?  Are  you  satisfied  that  the 
arrangement  of  seats  is  the  best  possible?  Have 
you  put  the  timid  child  where  it  is  easy  for  him 
to  speak  to  you,  and  the  near-sighted  one  where 
he  can  see  the  blackboard?  Do  you  give  the 
restless,  energetic  one,  little  things  to  do  for  you 
that  will  work  off  his  restlessness?  What  have 
you  found  out  about  their  dispositions?  Do 
you  know  which  children  you  can  already 
depend  upon  to  do  an  errand,  or  carry  a  message 
correctly,  and  which  ones  need  training  in  accur- 
acy and  a  sense  of  responsibility?  You  have 
discovered  by  this  time  something  about  their 
individual  needs  in  lessons.  This  one  spells 
badly,  another  needs  drill  in  the  multiplication 
table,  and  so  on.  Have  you  noticed  any  of 
the  strong  and  weak  points  in  their  characters, 
and  decided  where  they  need  guarding  against 
temptation?  Are  you  doing  all  you  can  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  be  good? 

The  early  autumn  months  offer  so  much 
material  for  nature  study  that  the  difficulty 
is  to  know  what  to  choose.  The  changing  and 
the  falling  leaves,  the  ripening  fruit,  the  dis- 
semination of  seeds,  the  storing  of  nourishment 
in  winter  vegetables  —  all  demand  attention. 
Few  of  our  teachers  now-a-days  will  plead 
ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  not  helping  the 
children  to  study  nature.  Professor  Shaw,  of 
the  Truro  Agricultural  College,  writes  to  the 
Review: 

"The  point  of  view,  or  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards 
nature,  and  towards  the  children  in  their  contact  with  nature 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  knowledge  he  or  she  may  have 
of  nature  or  of  natural  science.  No  one  knows  very  much 
about  nature  compared  with  what  there  is  to  know." 

Readers  of  the  Review  do  not  need  this 
column  to  instruct  them  on  the  subject  of 
nature  study;  that  is  more  ably  done  in  other 
pages.     But  if  you  have   never  done  so  before, 


begin  now  to  make  a  point  of  connecting  nature 
study  with   the  children's  reading  wherever  you 
can.     You    will    find    that    it    will    tell    in    both 
subjects.     A   child    who   has   no   love    for   books 
will  want  to  read  if  he  finds  that  a  writer  knows 
and  loves  the  animals  or  flowers  that  he  himself 
is   interested   in.     And   a  book-loving  child   who 
has   never   noticed   the   living   things  about   him 
may  be  stimulated  by  some  reference  in  a  book, 
to  look  and  see  for  himself.     Do  you  remember 
the  story   in    Cranford   of   the   farmer    who    had 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  country  and  never  knew 
what  colour  ash  buds  were  until  he  read  Tenny- 
son's  line,    "More  black   than   ash   buds  in   the 
front    of    March?"     It    does    not    matter    very 
much   in  what  order  you   connect   the   subjects, 
whether    you    go    from    natural    science    to    liter- 
ature   or    the    other    way    about.     For    instance, 
if   you    are    teaching   Tennyson's    "Brook,"    you 
may    begin   by    asking  the   children    to  tell  you 
about   the  brooks  they  have  noticed,  where  and 
how    they    flow,    what    noises    they   make,    what 
flowers,    birds    or    insects    are    found    on    their 
banks;    and  then  let  them  read  about  the  brook 
that  Tennyson   knew.     If  they  are  interested   in 
this,    they    might    also    like    to    hear    about    the 
different  brooks   that  Charies   Kingsley  describes 
so   beautifully   in   "The  Water   Babies."     Or,   on 
the    other    hand,    if    you    want    them    to    notice 
caterpillars,   you   might   read    them   Mrs.   Gatty's 
story,    a    version    of    which    is   given    on    another 
page,    as    an    introduction.     The    school   reading 
books  are   full  of   references  to   nature.     Do   not 
let  them  go  unchallenged.     Never  mind  whether 
you    have    verified    them    yourself    or    not.     Let 
the  children  tell  you  if  they  are  true,  or  try  to 
find  out  if  they  don't  know. 

"Whistles  the  high-hole  out  of  the  grove 
His  summoning  loud  and  clear." 

Who  has  heard  the  high-hole  whistle?  And 
why  is  he  called  a  high-hole?  And  what  other 
names  has  he? 

"The  rivulet,  late  unseen, 

Where  bickering  through  the  shrubs  its  waters  run, 
Shines  with  the  image  of  its  golden  screen." 
What    is    its    golden    screen?     What    time    of 
year     is     it?     What     leaves     turn     golden-yellow 
in  autumn?     Tennyson  wrote: 

".As  careful  robins  eye  the  dolver's  toil." 

Do  our  robins  do  this?     What  for? 

'The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow." 

Does  snow  always  make  the  streets  dumb? 
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During  the  next  few  weeks  the  masses  of 
colour  in  field  and  wood  and  by  the  roadside, 
are  most  noticeable.  Ask  the  children  to  tell 
you  how  many  different  colours  they  see,  and 
what  leaves  or  flowers  show  them.  It  is  too 
common  a  thing  to  get  "I  don't  know"  from 
a  country  child  when  you  ask  him  the  name  of  a 
flower  or  plant  or  tree  that  he  sees  every  day. 
An  English  visitor  to  New  Brunswick  was 
struck  by  the  wealth  of  midsummer  flowers 
along  a  country  road,  and  also  by  the  difficulty 
of  learning  their  names  from  girls  who  had 
lived  all  their  lives  in  the  country.  Try  to 
put  the  children  on  their  mettle  to  find  out  the 
names  of  the  common  things  about  them. 

Write  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
Ottawa,  for  the  booklet  that  they  have  lately 
issued  giving  simple  descriptions,  with  illustra- 
tions, of  twenty  of  our  most  common  and  most 
important  forest  trees,  and  with  its  help,  study 
the  trees  in  your  neighborhood.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  until  you  and  the  children  can  name 
every  common  tree  within  a  walk  from  the 
school-house.  The  booklet  will  aid  you  not  only 
in  identifying  the  trees,  but  in  giving  your 
pupils  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  uses 
to  which   they  are  put. 

September  29  is  Michaelmas  Day,  the  Feast 
of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels.  The  angels 
Michael  and  Gabriel  are  the  only  ones  named 
in  the  Bible.  St.  Michael  is  often  represented 
in  pictures  conquering  the  dragon,  according 
to  the  account  in  Revelation  XII:  7-12.  Child- 
ren very  often  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  good 
people  become  angels  when  they  die.  This  is 
gathered  from  the  language  of  certain  hymns, 
and  has  no  warrant  in  the  Bible.  Appropriate 
Bible  readings  are  St.  Matthew  XVIII:  1-10, 
Acts  XII:  1-11,  being  the  story  of  St.  Peter's 
deliverance  from  prison,  and  the  account  of  the 
angel  who  stood  by  St.  Paul  in  the  ship,  in 
Acts  XXVII. 

In  October  come  Thanksgiving  Day,  Trafalgar 
Day  and  Hallow  Eve,  and  we  will  speak  of 
them  next  month.  Suitable  poems  for  study  are 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "September,"  "September 
Corn-fields,"  by  Mary  Howitt,  Bryant's  "To  the 
Fringed  Gentian,"  and  "Autumn  Woods." 

Here  is  a  nature  study  lesson  that  Professor 
Shaw  commends  as  one  of  the  best  exercises  he 
ever  got,  as  showing  the  right  attitude  in  the 
teacher. 


Nature  Study— Grade  n. 
The  Butterfly. 
By   Irene  FultSn. 

One  bright  day,  as  the  children  were  walking 
to  school  with  me  we  saw  caterpillars  hurrying 
across  the  walks,  so  we  watched  them  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  children  asked  so  many 
questions  about  them  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  lesson  for  them  to  find  out  the  ans- 
wers for  themselves,  so  I  told  one  boy  to  pick 
up  one  or  two  of  the  caterpillars  and  put  them 
into  a  box.  Then  we  looked  in  the  direction 
from  which  they  were  coming  and  saw  a  great 
many  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  an  elm  tree. 
The  boys  wanted  to  give  them  something  to 
eat,  so  we  took  green  leaves  from  the  trees 
and  put  them  in  the  box,  keeping  them  moist 
and  bringing  fresh  ones  occasionally.  How  the 
children  watched  that  box,  each  one  anxjous 
to  be  first  to  inform  the  teacher  of  any  change. 
Soon  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  queer  looking 
covering  and  it  did  not  look  like  a  caterpillar 
at  all.  They  knew  it  was  alive  because  they 
could  hear  it  making  a  rapping  noise  in  the 
box.  While  we  waited  for  further  developments 
we  talked  of  the  harm  the  caterpillars  must  do 
by  eating  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  This  led  to 
a  talk  about  the  use  of  the  leaves.  The  children 
decided  that  the  caterpillars  were  not  our  friends 
if  they  destroyed  the  trees  because  they  liked 
to  have  the  leafy  trees  about  the  school-yard. 
After  a  few  days  they  saw  the  butterfly  in  the 
box  and  wanted  to  know  what  they  would  give 
it  to  eat  now.  I  told  them  to  watch  the  butter- 
flies in  the  fields  and  tell  me  what  they  ate. 
It  was  not  long  before  some  of  the  boys  brought 
me  flowers  which  they  said  the  butterflies  ate, 
yet  could  not  find  that  any  part  had  been 
eaten.  Then  we  wondered  how  it  took  its 
food.  I  asked  them  how  they  took  their  food, 
so  then  they  began  to  look  for  its  mouth  and 
were  surprised  to  find  only  a  coil  of  something 
like  a  watch  spring,  and  did  not  understand 
how  they  could  get  their  food  with  that.  With 
a  little  guidance  they  found  that  the  flowers 
held  something  sweet  which  the  butterflies 
liked,  saw  where  it  was  held,  and  learned  its 
name.  Then  they  knew  why  the  butterfly 
needed  such  a  long  tube  for  its  mouth. 

This  talk  led  to  the  children  asking  the  names 
of  some  of  these  flowers  with  which  they  were 
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unfamiliar,  and  they  felt  proud  of  all  the  knowl- 
edge they  had  obtained  from  observing  a  little 
caterpillar  crawling  across  their  path. 


NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 

By  The  Editor. 

The  Blue  Jay:  by  Mark  Twain.  N.  B.  Reader 
III.,  p.  37.     N.  S.  Reader  III.,  p.  61. 

Mark  Twain  is  the  pseudonym  of  Samuel 
L.  Clemens,  an  American  humorist,  (1835-1910). 
His  chief  works  are  "  Innocents  Abroad,"  "  Rough- 
ing It,"  "A  Tramp  Abroad,"  "Huckleberry  Finn," 
"The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer." 

This  story  is  abbreviated  from  chapter  III.  of 
"A  Tramp  Abroad,"  one  of  the  writer's  best 
known  books.  We  learn  from  his  "Life"  that 
"The  Blue  Jay  and  the  Acorn"  was  one  of  Mark 
Twain's  favourite  stories  and  that  it  was  originally 
told  him  by  an  old  friend.  In  "A  Tramp  Abroad" 
the  story  is  introduced  in  the  following  way. 

.Animals  talk  to  each  other,  of  course.  There  can  l)e  no 
question  about  that.  But  I  suppose  there  are  very  few  people 
who  can  understand  them.  I  never  knew  but  one  man  who 
could.  I  knew  he  could,  however,  because  he  told  me  so 
himself." 

This  one  man  was  Jim  Baker,  "a  middle-aged, 
simple-hearted  miner,  who  lived  in  a  lonely  corner 
of  California." 

If  the  children  are  already  interested  in  birds, 
introduce  the  lesson  by  letting  them  tell  you  what 
they  know  about  the  blue  jay.  If  they  have  not 
yet  learned  to  observe  birds,  the  story  may  rouse 
their  interest. 

The  blue  jay  is  a  resident  of  these  provinces, 
and  very  common.  A  naturalist  tells  me  that  the 
bird  is  very  fond  of  hiding  things,  and  that  he  once 
saw  a  blue  jay  in  a  cage  drop  a  number  of  little 
things  through  a  knot-hole  in  the  cage-flof^r,  and 
then  appear  very  much  worried  because  he  couldn't 
get  them  out  again. 

Read  the  story  to  the  class  with  all  the  spirit 
possible,  so  that  the  slow  ones  may  get  the  move- 
ment and  the  fun  of  it  at  once.  Let  one  pupil 
read  the  introduction,  in  which  Jim  Baker  makes 
certain  statements  about  the  blue  jay.  Which 
of  these  statements — •  "a  jay  can  laugh,  a  jay  can 
gossip,"  etc.,  does  he  illustrate  in  the  story?  With 
what  words  does  the  story  begin?  Have  the  cla.ss 
read  the  story,  paragraph  about. 

In  what  kind  of  place  did  Jim  Baker  live?  Does 
he  tell  the  story  in  "out-and-out  b<x)k-talk,"  or 


does  he  use  "common  words?"  Which  does  the 
blue  jay  use?  Which  is  the  more  suitable?  Would 
you,  if  you  were  telling  the  story,  be  likely  to  use 
the  following  expressions?  If  not,  what  might 
you  say  instead?  I  reckon;  take  on;  there's 
more  to  a  blue  jay.  (What  do  you  mean  by  this?) ; 
taking  the  sun;  an  elegant  hole;  got  through 
(through  what?).     Roosted. 

Jim  Baker  says  the  blue  jay  is  a  bird  "because 
he  has  feathers  on  him."  What  reason  would  you 
give?  Point  out  how  Mark  Twain  makes  the  bird 
talk  as  a  man  would.  How  does  he  reckon  time 
and  weight?     Comment  on  "pale  with  rage." 

The  story  ends  thus : 

"And  memory  too.  They  I)rought  jays  here 
from  all  over  the  United  States  to  look  down  the 
hole  every  summer  for  three  years.  Other  birds 
too.  And  they  could  all  see  the  point  except  an 
owl  that  came  from  Nova  Scotia." 

Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  animals  talking 
to  each  other,  laughing,  or  showing  that  they 
remembered  what  had  hapjiened? 

A  writer  in  the  August  St.  Nicholas  says  that 
animals  cannot  laugh. 

"That  the  lower  animals  do  not  laugh,  that  they  have  no 
sense  of  humor,  is  hard  to  understand,  when  we  think  how 
thoroughly  they  love  to  play  From  the  highest  to  the 
humblest,  they  show  the  keenest  joy  in  sport,  but  they  cannot 
laugh." 

What  do  you  think  about  it? 


The  P2.\(;i,e  .\nd  the  Swan:  by  J.  J--  Audubon. 
N.  B.  Reader  HI.,  p.  32. 

John  James  Audubon,  the  famous  American 
naturalist  (17SU-18.')1),  was  not  only  a  keen 
observer  of  birds,  but  a  writer  of  clear  and  beautiful 
prose.  In  his  great  Ixjok,  "Birds  of  America," 
he  descrit)es  fully  the  birds  of  the  story,  the  white- 
headed  or  bald  eagle,  and  the  truiupeter  swan,  as 
he  had  observed  them  on  the  Mississippi.  He 
regrets  that  such  a  cruel  and  greedy  bird  as  the 
bald  eagle  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  emblem 
of  the  United  States,  and  certainly  in  this  story  lie 
does  not  make  the  bird  attractive.  He  says  that 
the  eagle  and  his  mate  always  hunt  together  and 
are  seldom  separated. 

The  selection  is  a  remarkably  fine  example  of 
narrative  and  description,  simple,  clear,  and 
forcible.  Each  sentence  rei)ays  study.  There  is 
not  an  unnecessary-  word.  Note  how  the  descrip- 
tion is  conveyed  in  the  narrative,  instead  of  stand- 
ing by  itself,  e.  g.     "  He  partly  opens  his  broad 
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wings."  "  He  presses  down  his  strong  feet."  The 
first  paragraph  gives  the  point  of  view.  To  what 
is  our  attention  drawn?  In  the  description  of 
the  eagle  in  "The  eagle Jis  seen  perched,  etc.," 
what  qualities  of  the  bird  are  shown  us?  "His 
glistening  hut  pitiless  eye."  Why  not  "glistening 
on<i  pitiless?" 

Try  reading  one  paragraph,  putting  all  the  verbs 
into  the  past  tense,  and  then  decide  why  Audubon 
uses  the  present  tense  throughout. 

Note  how  the  suspense  increases  as  we  read  on. 
What  is  the  most  exciting  point?  Study  carefully 
the  paragraphs  beginning,  "The  snow-white  bird 
is  now  in  sight"  and  "As  the  swan  is  about  to  pass." 

Pick  out  the  comparisons,  e.  g.  "Trumpet-like 
sound,"  "like  a  falling  star." 

Write  a  little  description  of  the  eagle  and  of  the 
swan.  Put  into  other  words,  "to  sojourn  for  a 
season,"  "beneath  his  attention,"  "his  power  and 
courage  were  sufficient  for  the  deed." 

A  Canadian  Boat  Song:  by  Thomas  Moore. 
N.  B.  Reader  III.,  p.  30.     N.  S.  Reader  III.,  p.  109. 

Thomas  Moore  (1779-1852),  wrote  this  poem 
after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Canada  in  1804. 
Moore  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  his  best  known 
works  are  the  songs  in  "Irish  melodies,"  such  as 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and  "The  Harp 
that  once  through  Tara's  Halls." 

Who  are  singing  the  song?  Are  they  going  up, 
or  down,  the  river?  How  do  you  know,  or  what 
makes  you  think  so?  "Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening 
chime."  Where  are  the  bells?  What  does  "as" 
mean  here?  Has  it  the  same  meaning  as  in  "soon 
as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim?"  Why  "parting 
hymn,"  "trembling  moon?"  Tennyson  says  "the 
morning  star  shook  in  the  steadfast  blue"  and 
another  poet  speaks  of  "the  tremulous  morning 
star."  Did  a  star  or  the  moon  ever  have  a  tremb- 
ling look  to  you?  Will  the  moon  be  trembling 
when  they  float  over  "Utawa's  tide?"  At  what 
time  of  day  is  the  wind  likely  to  blow  off^  shore? 

Study  the  metre.  Are  the  first,  third  and  fifth 
lines  in  each  verse  all  the  same  length  ?  The  second, 
fourth  and  sixth?  The  book  puts  the  stress  on 
the  second  syllable  in  Utawa.  Try  reading  the 
line  with  the  stress  as  in  Ottawa.  Which  reading 
sounds  best?  Compare  the  sound  of  the  first  lines 
in  the  other  two  verses.  Are  the  woids  "evening," 
"heavens"  and  "favoring"  pronounced  with  two 
syllables  or  three?  "We'll  rest  our  weary  oar." 
Who  were  weary?  Compare  "I  had  a  sleepless 
night,  "a  happy  day,"  a  lonely  hour." 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
1.3. 
14. 
15. 
IG. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 

Leviticus  19:9-18. 

St.  Matthew  5:.33-48. 

Job  28:12-28. 

St.  Matthew  10:32-42. 

Psahn  20. 

Isaiah  32:1-8,  1(3-20. 

Ephesians  4:25-32. 

Isaiah  62:6-12. 

St.  Matthew  13:18-23. 

1  Timothy  6:6-12,  17-19.] 

Psalm  25:7-14. 

St.  Matthew  18:21-35. 

Proverbs  6:6-19 

St.  Matthew  12:46-50. 

Proverbs  15:1-10,  16-20. 

Hebrews  11:1-16. 

Hebrews  11:17-40. 

Isaiah  40:28-31. 

Rom  ns  13:1-10. 

Lamentations  3 :22-27. 

1  Corinthians  3:11-17. 


THE   CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

1.  With  what  nations  is  Italy  now  at  war? 
What  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  Italians  in  making 
war  upon  Austria?  What  is  the  greatest  victory 
the  Germans  have  had  since  the  fall  of  Antwerp? 
What  is  the  greatest  naval  victory,  so  tar,  of  the 
war? 

2.  "To  the  youngest  among  the  sister  nations 
of  the  Empire  belongs  the  glory  of  the  first  complete 
triumph  of  our  arms  in  the  war,"  The  Times,  July 
16.  What  sister  nation  is  meant?  When  did  it 
become  part  of  the  Empire?  How  is  it  governed? 
What  is  the  triumph,  and  on  what  date  was  it 
completed?     To  what  general  is  it  due? 

3.  What  honours  have  been  conferred  upon 
the  Canadian  premier  during  his  visit  to  England 
and  France? 

4.  Mr.  Balfour  says:  "There  are  seven,  and 
only  seven  functions  which  a  fleet  may  perform: 
It  may  drive  the  enemy's  commerce  off  the  sea. 
It  may  protect  its  own  commerce.  It  may  render 
the  enemy's  fleet  impotent.  It  may  make  the 
transfer  of  enemy  troops  across  the  sea  impossible, 
whether  for  attack  or  defence.  It  may  transport 
its  own  troops  where  it  will.  It  may  secure  their 
supplies,  and  (in  fitting  circumstances)  it  may- 
assist  their  operations.  All  these  functions  have 
so  far  been  successfully  performed  by  the  British 
fleet."  Amplify  this  statement  with  reference  to 
each  function. 

5.  What  and  where  are  Riga,  the  Vosges, 
Strasbourg,  the  Dardanelles,  Kovno? 
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THE  LARK  AND  THE  CATERPHLAR. 

For  Three  Children. 
Butterfly,  Caterph-lar,  Lark. 

Butterfly. —  Mrs.  Caterpillar,  will  you  be  a  nurse  for  my 
poor  children?  See  these  little  eggs.  I  don't  know  how  long 
it  will  be  before  they  come  to  life,  and  I  feel  —  oh,  so  verj- 
sick.  If  I  should  die,  who  will  take  care  of  my  bab>-  cater- 
pillars when  I  am  gone?  V\ill  you,  kind,  green  Mrs.  Cater- 
pillar? 

Caterpillar. —  I  will  do  my  best,  Mrs.  Butterfly.  I  am 
BO  sorry  you  are  sick.  But  you  must  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do 
for  your  children.     I  have  never  seen  any  baby  butterflies. 

Butterfly. —  Oh,  thank  you,  kind  Mrs.  Caterpillar.  1 
know  you  will  be  good  to  my  babies.  But  you  must  mind 
what  you  give  them  to  eat.  They  cannot  live  on  your  rough 
food;  you  must  give  them  early  dew  and  honey  from  the 
flowers.  Dear!  dear!  I  cannot  think  what  made  me  come  and 
lay  my  eggs  on  a  cabbage-leaf.  A  cabbage-kafi  What  a 
place  for  young  butterflies  to  be  born!  Oh!  how  dizzy  I  am! 
Oh!  oh!  {speaking  very  faintly  and  slowly).  Mrs.  Caterpillar — 
you  will  remember — about  the  food. 

Caterpillar. —  O  dear,  dear,  she  has  fainted!  No,  she  is 
dead.  Poor  thing.  And  here  are  the  little  eggs.  Let  me 
see  —  eight,  nine,  ten.  Well,  I  must  do  my  best  for  them. 
I  must  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  them.  But  how  shall  I 
feed  them?  (Walks  round  and  round  and  wrings  her  hands 
and  speaks  in  very  anxious  tones).  I  know  (cheers  up).  Two 
heads  are  better  than  one,  I  will  ask  the  Lark.  And  he  knows 
about  ever>thing.  Here  he  comes.  (Enter  Lark)  O,  .\Ir. 
Lark,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.     I  know  you  will  help  me. 

Lark. —  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Caterpillar?  You  look 
pale,  what  is  the  matter? 

Caterpillar. —  .My  head  aches  with  thinking  {puts  her 
hand  to  her  head).     Do  you  see  these? 

Lark. — Those  little  eggs? 

Caterpillar. —  Yes,  they  are  butterflies'  eggs,  and  s<K>n, 
little  butterflies  will  come  out  of  them. 

Lark. —  Where  is  their  mother? 

Caterpillar. —  Oh,  poor  thing,  she  is  dead.  And  1 
promised  to  take  care  of  her  babies.  .\nA  I  don't  know  how- 
to  feed  them.  You  see  so  much  of  the  world,  you  must 
know  what  baby  butterflies  eat.     Do  tell  me. 

Lark. —  Indeed  1  don't  know,  Mrs.  Caterpillar.  Can't 
you  give  them  what  you  eat  yourself? 

Caterpillar. —  Oh  no,  that  would  never  do.  Just  see 
how  different  I  am  from  a  butterfly.  Some  one  must  know. 
Won't  you  ask,  the  next  time  you  go  up  on  high? 

Lark. —  Indeed  I  will,  and  perhaps  I  can  find  out  for  you. 
I'll  go  at  once.     (Lark  goes  out.     Caterpillar  looks  after  him). 

Caterpillar. —  There  he  goes.  Now  let  me  look  (looks 
at  the  eggs).  No,  they  are  not  out  yet.  But  they  are  (juitc- 
jafe   {walks  about).     O!  I  hear  the  Lark  coming. 

Lark  (calling  out  from  a  distance). —  News,  news,  glorious 
news,  Mrs.  Caterpillar  (he  comes  in).  You  will  never  guess. 
You  are  to  feed  them  with  cabbage-leaves. 

Caterpillar  (angrily). —  Never!  I  will  never  feed  them 
with  cabbage- leaves.  It  was  their  dying  mother's  last  wish 
that  I  should  do  no  such  thing. 

Lark. —  Their  mother  knew  nothing  about  it.  Why, 
what  do  you  think  those  little  eggs  will  turn  out  to  be? 


Caterpillar  —  Turn  out  to  be?  Why,  butterflies,  to 
be  sure. 

Lark. —  Caterpillars. 

Caterpillar  (Surprised  and  indignant.)  — What! 

Lark  (laughing). —  Yes,  caterpillars.  And  I'll  tell  you 
something  else  —  one  day  you  will  be  a  butterfly  yourself. 

Caterpillar  (very  loudly). —  What  nonsense!  I  did  not 
think  you  would  be  so  silly,  Mr.  Lark.  But  let  me  look  at 
my  eggs.  (Looks  and  starts  violently).  O!  O!  Mr.  Lark,  do 
look  here. 

Lark  (looking). —  The  eggs  are  all  broken. 

Caterpillar. —  But  where  are  the  butterflies? 

Lark  (laughing). —  Look  again,  Mrs.  Caterpillar. 

Caterpillar. —  Why,  here  are  (counting),  seven — eight — 
nine — ten  little  caterpillars  (very  slowly.)  .'\nd  they  are  eating 
the  cabbage-leaf!  .And  they  came — out — of — the — butter- 
fly's— eggs! — Adapted  from  Parables  from  Nature,  by  Mrs. 
Catty, 


THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

As  we  write,  the  great  annual  congress  of 
educationalists  of  the  United  States  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation is  in  session  at  Oakland,  California,  with 
an  unusually  large  attendance.  Different 
branches  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation which  have  arranged  programmes  are  the 
School  Garden  Association,  International  Kinder- 
garten Union,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  the  American  School  Peace  League, 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies, 
the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  the 
Parent-Teachers'  Associations,  the  Association 
of  State  Superintendents,  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Excep- 
tional Children,  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  the  Religious  Education  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  WAR. 

"Canada  and  the  War,"  by  A.  B.  Tucker. 
(0.\ford  Pamphlets),  eighteen  pages.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  "A  clear  and  interesting  accoimt 
of  the  part  taken  by  Canada,  both  in  organizing 
contingents  of  troops  and  in  making  other  con- 
tributions to  our  common  cause."     United  Empire. 

"The  Battle  Glory  of  Canada."  The  story  of 
Canadians  at  the  front,  including  the  Battle  of 
Ypres.  A.  B.  Tucker,  16S  pages,  Cassell  &  Co., 
twenty-five  cents. 
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SELECTIONS  FOR   SEPTEMBER. 

SEPTEMBER. 

There  are  twelve  months  throughout  the  year, 

From  January-  to  December  — 
And  the  primest  month  of  all  the  twelve 
Is  the  merry  month  of  September! 
Then  apples  so  red 
Hang  overhead, 
And  nuts  ripe-brown 
Come  showering  down 
In  the  bountiful  days  of  September! 

There  are  flowers  enough  in  the  summer  time, 

More  flowers  than  I  can  remember  — 
But  none  with  the  purple,  gold  and  red 
That  dye  the  flowers  of  September! 
The  gorgeous  flowers  of  September! 
And  the  sun  looks  through 
A  clearer  blue 
And  the  moon  at  night 
Sheds  a  clearer  light 
On  the  beautiful  days  of  September! 

—  Mary  Howitt. 

CHARLES  AND  ANIMALS. 

The  cow  has  a  horn,  and  the  fish  has  a  gill. 

The  horse  has  a  hoof,  and  the  duck  has  a  bill, 

The  bird  has  a  wing,  that  on  high  he  may  sail; 

And  the  lion  a  mane  and  the  monkey  a  tail; 

And  they  swim,  or  they  fly,  or  they  walk,  or  they  eat. 

With  fin,  or  with  wing,  or  with  bill,  or  with  feet. 

And  Charles  has  two  hands,  with  five  fingers  to  each, 

On  purpose  to  work  with,  to  hold  and  to  reach; 

No  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes,  for  work  or  for  play, 

Have  anything  half  so  convenient  as  they; 

But  if  he  won't  use  them,  and  keep  them  in  use. 

He'd  better  have  had  but  two  legs,  like  a  goose. 

—  Jane  Taylor. 

THE  SWALLOW. 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  over  the  sea, 

Sun-loving  swallow,  for  summer  is  done. 

Come  again,  come  again,  come  back  to  me. 
Bringing  the  summer  and  bringing  the  sun. 

When  you  come  hurrying  home  o'er  the  sea, 
Then  we  are  certain  that  winter  is  past; 

Cloudy  and  cold  though  your  pathway  may  be, 
Summer  and  sunshine  will  follow  you  fast. 

—  Christina  G.  Rossetti 

THISTLEDOWN. 

Never  a  beak  has  my  white  bird, 

Nor  throat  for  song; 
But  wings  of  silk  by  soft  winds  stirred, 

Bear  it  along. 

With  wings  of  silk  and  a  heart  of  seed. 

O'er  field  and  town. 
It  sails  —  O  quaint  little  bird  indeed  — 

The  thistledown! 

—  C.  D.  B.  in  Wide- Awake,  November,  1885. 


THE  DREAM  FAIRY. 

A  little  fairy  comes  at  night, 

Her  eyes  are  blue,  her  hair  is  brown, 
With  silver  spots  upon  her  wings, 

And  from  the  moon  she  flutters  down. 
She  has  a  little  silver  wand, 

And  when  a  good  child  goes  to  bed. 
She  waves  her  hand  from  right  to  left, 

And  makes  a  circle  round  its  head. 
And  then  it  dreams  of  pleasant  things, 

Of  fountains  filled  with  fairy  fish, 
And  trees  that  bear  delicious  fruit, 

And  bow  their  branches  at  a  wish. 

—  Thomas  Hood. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  BOX. 

"What  would  you  do,"  said  the  little  key 

To  the  teak-wood  box,  "except  for  me?" 

The  teak-wood  box  gave  a  gentle  creak 

To  the  little  key;   but  it  did  not  speak. 

"I  believe,"  said  thelcey,  "that  I  will  hide 

In  the  crack,  down  there  by  the  chimneyside, 

"So  that  this  proud  old  box  may  see 

How  little  it's  worth  except  for  me." 

It  was  long,  long  afterward,  in  the  crack 

They  found  the  key,  and  they  brought  it  back. 

And  it  said,  as  it  chuckled  and  laughed  to  itself, 

"Now  I'll  be  good  to  the  box  on  the  shelf." 

But  the  little  key  stopped,  with  a  shiver  and  shock; 

For  there  was  a  bright  new  key  in  the  lock. 

And  the  old  box  said:     "  I  am  sorry,  you  see; 

But  thy  place  is  filled,  my  poor  little  key." 

—  Selected. 

RHYMED  RULES  FOR  SPELLERS. 

When  "ei"  and  "ie"  both  spell  "e" 
How  can  we  tell  which  it  shall  be? 
Here  is  a  rule  you  may  believe 
That  never,  never,  will  deceive. 
And  all  such  troubles  will  relieve; 
A  simpler  rule  you  can't  conceive 
It  is  not  made  of  many  pieces, 
To  puzzle  daughters,  sons  or  nieces, 
Yet  with  it  all  the  trouble  ceases; 
"After  C  an  E  apply; 
After  other  letters,  "I." 
Thus  a  general  in  a  siege 
Writes  a  letter  to  his  liege. 
Or  an  army  holds  its  field 
And  will  never,  never  yield, 
While  a  warrior  holds  a  shield 
Or  has  strength  his  arm  to  wield. 
Two  exceptions  we  must  note 
Which  all  scholars  learn  by  rote; 
Leisure  is  the  first  of  these, 
For  the  second  we  have  seize  | 
Now  you  know  the  simple  rule. 
Learn  it  quick  and  off  to  school! 

—  St.  Nicholas. 
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REPORT  OF     CONFERENCE  OF  DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE  TEACHERS. 

Contributed  by  the  Director  of  Household 
Science  for  New  Brunswick. 

The  Domestic  Science  teachers  of  New  Bruns- 
wick held  a  conference  at  Sussex  on  July  13, 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  Domestic 
Science  in  the  public  schools.  The  meeting  was 
called  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
a  course  in  this  subject  that  would  apply  to 
all  our  departments. 

Before  taking  up  the  matter  of  a  course'  of 
study,  however,  the  teachers  assembled  passed 
resolutions  favoring  an  examination  in  House- 
hold Science  as  part  of  the  High  School  entrance, 
and  the  introduction  of  elementary  Domestic 
Science  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

A  tentative  programme  of  lessons  was  outlined 
for  grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII. 

It  was  felt  that  Grade  V  was  too  early  to 
take  up  work  in  cooking,  but  that  sewing  could 
be  introduced  in  this  grade  where  conditions 
permitted. 

Estimating  that  forty  lessons  can  be  given 
in  Domestic  Science  in  each  school  year,  the 
various  branches  of  the  subject  were  distributed 
among  grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  as  follows: 

Grade  VI.  Sewing,  16  lessons;  cooking  24 
lessons. 

Grade  VII.  Sewing  12  lessons;  cooking  18 
lessons;   laundry  work,  10  lessons. 

Grade  VIII.  Sewing  12  lessons;  cooking  18 
lessons;    nursing  10  lessons. 

During  the  course  this  provides  60  lessons  in 
cooking,  40  in  sewing,  10  in  laundry-work,  and 
10  in  home  nursing. 

The  lessons  in  cooking  were  discussed  in 
detail.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  based 
on  food  principles,  and  that  to  have  the  recipes 
bearing  upon  each  of  the  food  principles  printed 
upon  separate  cards  for  the  students  would 
help  greatly  in  teaching,  and  save  much  time 
now  devoted  to  dictating  notes.  The  teachers 
decided  upon  what  seemed  to  them  suitable 
recip)es  for  cards  for  the  following  subjects 
and    lessons:  ^.^^^g  ^, 

Card    I.  Weights  and  Measures.   2  lessons. 

"       II.  Scallops  1 

"       III.  Beverages  1       " 


Card 

IV. 

Starch 

2 

lessons 

V.  and  VI 

. 

Vegetables 

2 

VII. 

Cream  Soups 

1 

VIII.  and 

IX. 

Cereals 

2 

X. 

Milk 

2 

XI. 

Sugar 

1 

XII. 

Eggs 

2 

XIII. 

Cheese 

2 

XIV.  and 

XV. 

Baking  Powder,  etc. 
GRADE   VIII. 

6 

Review  Vegetables 

lesson. 

Card 

XVI. 

Salads 
Starch 
Cereals 

XVII. 

Fruits 

XVIII.  ar 

d  XIX.  .Meats 

2 

XX.  and 

XXI 

Fish 

2 

XXII. 

Bread 

2 

XXIII. 

Cottage  Pudding 

XXIV. 

Cakes 

Cheese 

Candy 

Milk 

Baking  Powder 

" 

XXV. 

Meat  Soups 

XXVI. 

Gelatine 
GRADE  VIII. 

Card 

XXVII. 

Canning  and  preserving 

esson. 

XXVIII. 

Jelly  Making 

XXIX. 

Pickling 

XXX. 

Carving 

XXXI. 

Cakes 

XXXII. 

Icing 
Candy 

XXXIII. 

Frozen  dishes 

XXXIV. 

Deep  fr>ing 

XXXV. 

Pastry 

XXXVI. 

Rolls  and  Bread 

XXXVII. 

Invalid  Cooking 
Serving  Meals 

2 
2 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  teachers  to  test  this 
programme  by  actual  practice  during  the  present 
year,  and  then  to  meet  next  summer  and  revise 
it  in  the  light  of  the  experience  they  have  had. 
Thus  it  is  hoped  to  evolve  the  best  possible 
course  for  New  Brunswick  Schools.  When  work- 
ed out  satisfactorily  the  cards  of  recipes  will 
probably  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 


WHICH  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Words  Commonly  Mispronounced. 

Rec6ss  or  R6cess?  Tassel  or  tosscl? 

Mus<^um  or  mOseum?  Won't  or  wun't? 

Tiny  or  teeny?  Had  to  or  hatta? 

Barrel  or  barl?  Got  to  or  gotta? 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Throughout  the  last  month  with  irresistible  force,  the 
victorious  German  and  Austrian  armies  have  contin^d 
their  advance,  defeating  the  Russians  in  a  series  of  battles 
along  their  front  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  driving  them 
back  beyond  their  second  line  of  defence.  This  wonderful 
advance  is  like  the  swift  movement  of  the  German  armies 
through  Belgium  and  France  a  year  ago,  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale;  and  we  must  still  wait  to  see  whether  it  can 
be  checked  in  the  end;  as  that  was  checked  by  the  battle 
of  the  Marne.  Even  more  marvellous  than  this  tremendous 
onset  has  been  the  Russian  retreat,  avoid  a  decisive  action, 
and  weakening  the  German  armies  as  they  advanced  over 
territory  that  was  deliberately  laid  waste  so  as  to  give  them 
neither  food  nor  shelter.  The  want  of  munitions  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  Russian  retreat.  The 
strongest  positions  were  abandoned  without  a  struggle 
or  used  only  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  armies  that  were 
retiring  and  the  migration  of  the  inhabitants  who  fled 
before  the  enemy.  In  all  this  Russia  has  been  doing  her 
part  well  by  keeping  large  German  armies  engaged,  waiting 
for  the  exhaustion  of  the  Germans,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
end  the  war. 

Germany,  with  her  armies  victorious  on  every  side  and 
her  fleet  almost  uninjured,  having  conquered  Belgium  and 
the  mining  regions  of  France,  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
Provinces  of  Russia,  is  now  ready  for  peace.  Her  terms 
it  is  said,  would  be  Egypt  for  the  Turks,  Poland  for  the 
Austrians,  with  the  rest  of  her  conquests,  or  some  part  of 
them,  and  some  of  the  French  and  British  colonies,  includ- 
ing the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada,  for  herself.  Neither 
Russia,  France  nor  Britain  is  yet  ready  to  consider  peace 
proposals  on  such  terms,  or  on  any  terms. 

The  Russians  are  building  a  railway  to  the  Murman 
coast,  on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  which  is  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean  north  of  Finland  and  northwest  of  the  White  Sea. 
Here,  where  a  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  strikes  the  coast, 
they  will  have  the  much  needed  open  winter  port  when  the 
harbours  on  the  White  Sea  are  blocked  by  ice.  Apart  from 
its  military  uses,  the  new  railway  will  open  up  a  valuable 
region.  The  natural  harbours  on  the  Murman  coast  are 
excellent,  and  its  waters  full  of  fish. 

Very  slowly,  and  at  great  cost,  the  Allies  are  gaining 
ground  at  the  Dardanelles.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  the  small  gains  there  are  of  more  importance  than 
the  hundreds  of  miles  of  territory  which  the  Russians  have 
been  compelled  to  yield.  It  does  not  matter  so  much 
where  the  Russians  armies  stand  at  present,  if  within  a 
short  time  the  way  to  Russia  can  be  opened 
through  the  straits. 

It  is  asserted  that  forty-two  German  submarines  have 
been  sunk  or  captured  by  the  British,  with  others  by  the 
French  and  Italian  navies,  so  that  in  all  the  Germans  must 
have  lost  more  than  fifty  of  their  undersea  boats. 


The  United  States  government  has  decided  to  assume 
control  of  the  financial  affairs  of  Hayti  for  ten  years,  and 
has  taken  possession  of  the  capital,  which  is  now  under 
martial  law.  In  the  Mexican  situation,  there  is  little  or  no 
change  to  report. 

That  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  Europe  is  one  which 
does  in  truth  involve  the  continued  existence  of  our  Empire 
and  that  the  people  of  Canada  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  the  allied  cause  triumph,  is  the  message  which  Sir 
Robert  Borden  has  brought  back  from  Europe;  and  he 
urges  Canadians  to  make  the  effort  to  accomplish  that 
great  purpose,  upon  which  hangs  the  future  destiny  of  the 
world.  Our  young  men  are  enlisting,  and  must  still  enlist 
in  larger  numbers  for  service  at  the  front. 

The  British  line  in  France  and  Belgium  has  been  length- 
ened to  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Formerly  it  was  only 
forty  miles  long.  The  total  number  of  British  troops  now 
actually  on  the  firing  line  there  is  eight  hundred  thousand. 
From  the  sea  southward,  the  first  army  is  now  the  Belgium; 
then  comes  a  French  army,  and  next  the  first  British 
army;  then  another  French  army,  with  the  new  British 
army  to  the  south.  Beyond  that  again  are  the  French, 
who  still  hold  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  line. 

A  reserve  militia  is  being  enrolled  in  Canada,  to  supple- 
ment the  regular  militia  if  needed.  No  man  will  be 
eligible  for  the  reserve  who  is  under  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  Drill  and  training  are  to  be  voluntary.  The  reserve 
may  be  called  out  in  case  of  any  real  or  apprehended 
danger  of  invasion  or  insurrection. 

The  Indians  of  our  northern  regions  are  indirectly  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  war.  They  will  do  verj'  lij:tle 
trapping  next  winter,  because  the  prices  of  fur  are  so  low. 
The  war  stamp  on  letters  and  cheques  has  increased 
the  revenue  of  the  Canadian  post  office  department  by 
about  one  million  dollars  in  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

There  are  ninety-four  thousand  men  employed  in  the 
Canadian  fisheries;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  fisheries 
has  increased  from  twenty  million  to  thirty-four  million 
dollars  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  There  is  a  rapidly 
growing  trade  in  fresh  and  mildly  cured  fish  which  are 
carried  inland  in  refrigerator  cars. 

King  George,  has  conferred  upon  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Militia  the  rank  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  he  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  K.  C.  B. 

Italy  has  been  at  war  with  Austria  for  some  time,  and 
has  now  declared  war  against  Turkey,  but  is  still  nominally 
at  peace  with  Germany.  The  Italian  troops  invading 
Austrian  territory  have  been  slowly  but  steadily  advancing, 
and  an  Italian  expedition  has  sailed  under  sealed  orders, 
presumably  to  make  a  landing  somewhere  in  Turkish 
territory.  As  there  are  conflicting  stories  in  regard  to  an 
uprising  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  new  Italian  colonies 
in  Africa,  it  is  possible  that  the  troops  are  needed  there. 


Red  Rose  Tea 


"is  good  tea" 
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WORD  STUDY— LIKE  AS 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  contain  like 
or  as.  They  are  all  correct.  It  would  not  be 
correct  to  use  one  word  for  the  other.  Let  the 
pupils  read  the  sentences  orally  several  times. 
Examine  the  sentences  to  find  which  word,  like, 
or  as,  is  followed  by  a  statement,  and  which  is 
not. 

1.  She  talks  too  fast,  like  her  mother. 

2.  She  talks  as  her  mother  talks. 

3.  She  talks  as  her  mother  does. 

4.  Write  plainly  as  John  writes. 

5.  Write  plainly,  like  John. 

6.  Write  plainly  as  he  does. 
7      Write  plainly,  like  him. 

8.  Do  not  act  likd  her. 

9.  Do  not  act  as  she  does. 

10.  Do  not  forget  as  I  did. 

11.  Do  not  forget,  like  me. 

The  word  like  should  not  be  used  when  the 
part  of  the  sentence  that  follows  it  is  a  state- 
ment.    Use  as,  as  if,  or  that,  in  its  place. 

Exercise  I. 
•   Study    these    sentences    to    see    if    they    are 
correct,  according  to  the  rule: 

1.  He  tries  to  walk  as  you  do. 

2.  It  seems  as  if  I  used  to  know  her. 

3.  The  baby  looks  like  his  mother. 

4.  I  feel  that  I  am  taking  cold. 

5.  Have  you  ever  played  "Do  as  I  do?" 

6.  James  rem  Uke  the  wind. 

7.  He  acts  as  if  he  were  tired. 

8.  My  pen  is  not  like  yours. 

Exercise  II. 
Use  as,  as  if,  or  that  in  these  sentences: 

1.    It  seems you  ought  to  go. 

I  wish  I  had  a  ball yours. 

I  feel I  should  study. 

So  you  think  she  looks her  mother 


2. 

3. 

4. 
does? 

5. 
mother? 

6.  It  looks 

7.  It  seems 


Do     you     think     she     looks 


her 


It  may  rain. 
-  she  ought  to  be  here. 


Exercise  III. 

o.  Write  six  sentences  in  which  you  use  the 
words  of  the  list  correctly. 

b.  If  you  hear  people  using  like  incorrectly, 
write  the  sentences  correctly  and  read  them  in 
class. — School  News. 


SEPTEMBER. 

The  golden-rod  is  yellow 

And  the  corn  is  turning  tanwn 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 

With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 

Are  curling  in  the  sun, 
In  dusty  pods  the  milk-weed 

Her  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 

In  every  meadow  nook, 
And  asters  by  the  brookside 

Make  asters  in  the  brook. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 

September  days  are  there, 
With  summer's  best  of  weather. 

And  autumn's  best  of  cheer. 

—  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  E.  D.  MacPhee,  of  Tryon,  P.  E.  I.,  has  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  High  School  at  Sackville,  N.  B.,  to  take 
the  post  of  teacher  of  Latin  in  Acadia  Academy,  Wolfville, 
N.  S.  Mr.  MacPhee  will  be  missed  in  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  has  been  energetic  in  working,  not  only  for 
his  own  school,  but  for  the  advancement  of  education 
generally. 

Harold  V.  Colpitts,  B.A.,  of  the  class  of  1915,  Mount 
.Mlison,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  French  and  Science 
in  the  Fredericton  High  School. 

Miss  Isabella  J.  Caie,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  schools 
at  Milford,  N.  B.,  for  eleven  years,  has  taken  charge  of  grades 
VI  and  VII  in  the  Aberdeen  School,  St.  John.  Miss  Corbett, 
whom  Miss  Caie  succeeds,  goes  to  Grade  VII  in  the  Winter 
Street  School. 

Miss  I.  Dickson  of  Havelock,  N.  B.,  will  teach  Manual 
Training  this  year  in  the  Sackville  High  School. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morse  has  resigned  from  the  High  School  at 
Lxindonderry,  N.  S.,  where  he  has  been  principal  for  five  years, 
to  become  principal  of  the  Inverness,  N.  S.,  High  School. 

Miss  Mabel  Baxter  of  Ellershouse,  and  Miss  Freda 
Graham,  who  have  been  teaching  in  Kentville,  N.  S., 
during  the  past  year,  expect  to  go  to  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  for 
the  con)ing  year. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Dill  who  has  been  residing  in  Windsor  recently, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Annapolis  Public 
Schools. 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  staff 
at  Sussex,  N.  B.,  and  new  teachers  will  take  charge  of  the 
following  grades:  Miss  Milton,  grade  IV;  Miss  Mary 
Allison,  grade  V;  Miss  Mary  Stanard,  grade  VI;  Mr.  Harold 
Drummie,  grade  VIII;  Miss  Rosalie  Wortman,  grade  IX. 
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Miss  Jean  B.  Peacock,  instructor  of  Domestic  Science  in 
the  schools  of  Sussex  and  Hampton,  N.  B.,  will  take  a 
post  graduate  course  at  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
this  autumn. 

The  fdllowing  are  the  names  of  those  who  passed  for 
Grammar  School  license  in  New  Brunswick  in  June,  1915, 
arranged  in  order  of  merit. 

Alonzo  R.  Stiles,  Riverside,  Albert  County. 

L.  Bemice  MacNaughton,  Moncton,  N.  B. 

MoUie  E.  Lingley,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Elmer  J.  Alexander,  Chipman,  Queens  County. 

Harold  V.  Colpitis,  Lewisville,  Westmorland  County. 

Marguerite  Adams,  Hampton,  Kings  County. 

Geo.  R.  Anderson,  Little  Shemogue,  Westmorland  County. 

Jas.  K.  Trecartin,  Lord's  Cove,  Charlotte  County. 

Lemuel  A.  Gilbert,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Hugh  C.  Titus,  Marysville,  N.  B. 

Dr.  McKee,  who  last  year  was  professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Mount  Allison,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
colors.  Dr.  H.  E.  Bigelow,  who  preceded  Dr.  McKee,  will 
return  to  Mount  Allison  again,  it  is  hoped  to  remain  perman- 
ently a  member  of  the  Mount  Allison  faculty. 

Dr.  L i d d y  succeeds  Dr.  Dwight  as  professor  of 
Philosophy. 

Miss  Leola  Masters,  who  last  year  taught  junior  English, 
mathematics  and  physics  in  the  Ladies'  College,  has  been 
promoted  to  fill  the  position  of  English  teacher  in  succession 
to  the  late  Miss  Laura  Lathern.  Miss  Masters'  position  will 
be  filled  by  Miss  Nettie  Thomas,  of  Kentville,  who  was  some 
years  ago  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  College  faculty. —  Sackville 
Tribune. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Burns,  principal  of  the  Model  School  in  Fred- 
ericton, is  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  Strathcona 
awards  for  physical  training  in  the  district.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  A.  Hughes,  principal  of  Dun- 
stan's  School.  The  other  prizes  for  the  district  were  won  as 
follows: 

Semi- Rural  Schools — 1st,  Miss  Hattie  Hansalpacker,  of 
Keswick  Ridge;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  B.  Fraser,  of  Fredericton 
Junction. 

Rural  Schools — 1st,  Miss  Alice  Wiggins,  of  Wiggins' 
Mills;  2nd,  Mr.  Wm.  Elgee,  of  Moore's  Mills. 

Miss  Fraser,  teacher  of  the  school  at  Upper  Hopewell. 
N.  S.,  has  gained  one  of  the  Strathcona  prizes. 

The  Kings  County,  N.  S.  Academy  at  Kentville  has  been 
renovated  during  the  summer.  The  building  has  been  painted 
and  a  modern  sanitary  system  has  been  installed.  The 
following  is  the  teaching  staff: 

Principal  —  P.  L  S wanson. 

Academy  Teachers — Miss  Winnifred  M.  Webster,  Miss 
Annie  R.  MacGregor. 

Grade  VIII  —  Miss  Merna  M.  Frank. 

Grade  VII  —  Miss  Stella  B.  Neary. 

Grade  VI  —  Miss  AHce  M.  Kent. 

Grade  V —  Miss  Gertrude  F.  Reddy. 

Grade  IV  —  Miss  Margaret  J.  Dow. 

Grade  III  —  Miss  Dora  E.  Lewis. 

Grade  II  —  Miss  Sara  Wylde. 

Grande  I  —  Miss  Frances  Chute. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Composition  for  Junior  Forms,  by  George  H.  Green,  is  a 
capital  little  book,  thoroughly  sensible  and  practical.  It  is 
intended  to  be  used  by  pupils  from  eleven  to  fourteen  under 
the  direction  of  a  teacher,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  attract- 
ive and  interesting.  But  it  is  also  a  very  useful  book  for  the 
teacher  to  use  for  her  own  guidance  where  no  text  book  is 
supplied,  or  to  supplement  the  book  used  in  class.  Although 
oral  composition  is  not  mentioned,  many  of  the  exercises, 
which  are  very  varied,  are  suitable  for  class  work.  The 
chapter  on  the  use  of  conversation  is  particularly  good.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  section  on  letter-writing  considerably 
expanded.  Small  and  unpretentious  aa  the  book  is,  it  is  full 
of  suggestions,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  teacher 
who  is  wondering  where  and  how  to  begin  teaching  compos- 
ition to  grades  VI-VIII.  [A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  Soho  Square, 
London.     84  pages,  price  Is.  4d.] 

The  University  Tutorial  Press  send  us  two  little  copies  of 
edited  English  classics.  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  A.  R.  Weekes,  M.A.,  and 
Bacon's  Essays,  edited  by  A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.,  and  A.  J.  F. 
Collins,  M.A.  The  notes  and  other  editorial  matter  in  these 
books  are  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  and 
offer  no  suggestions  for  teaching  or  studying.  [Taie  of  Two 
Cities,  Dickens.  Esstfys,  Bacon.  University  Tutorial  Press, 
London.] 

Two  very  attractive  French  text  books  come  from  Long 
man's.  Laboulaye's  charming  Contes  Blcus,  written  by  the 
distinguished  historian  for  hit  own  grandchildren,  are  known 
to  most  lovers  of  fairy  tales.  A  selection  from  them  is  here 
given  with  exercises  for  translation,  arranged  to  teach  in  an 
orderly  way  certain  points  in  French  syntax,  beginning  with 
the  use  of  the  definite  article  and  going  on  to  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  in  relative  sentences.  La  Chasse  de  Sarcey  and 
other  stories  of  French  soldier  life  is  a  companion  volume 
arranged  in  the  same  way.  The  stories  in  both  volumes  are 
short  and  colloquial  and  well  suited  for  class  use.  Those 
teachers  who  still  teach  French  composition  by  the  trans- 
lation method  could  hardly  find  better  books.  Each  volume 
has  a  vocabulary  and  full  notes,  chiefly  grammatical.  [Contes 
Bleus,  Edouard  Laboulaye.  La  Chasse  de  Sarcey  and  other 
Stories,  Marc  Langlais.  100  pages,  50  cents  each.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.] 

Causeries  en  France,  by  E.  E.  Pattou,  is  a  little  volume  of 
French  conversation  introducing  a  vocabulary  of  over  4,000 
words  and  intended  to  supply  lessons  for  one  year,  when  taken 
together  with  reading  and  the  study  of  grammar.  The  notes 
contain  lists  of  useful  words,  and  very  clear  little  explanations 
of  confusing  points  in  French  syntax.  It  is  a  handy  little 
book  for  persons  visiting  France  and  is  quite  up-to-date, 
having  been  written  in  1914.  [Causeries  en  France.  187 
pages,  70  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.] 

Rational  Athletics  for  Boys  presents  the  writer's  plan, 
worked  out  in  an  elementary  school  in  New  York,  to 
"combine  the  benefits  of  all  round  physical  training  with 
the  keen  joy  of  athletic  competition,  and  to  give  every  boy 
an   equal  chance."       He  very   justly  accuses   the   ordinary 
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methods  of  physical,  training,  apart  from  any  use  in  games 
or  contests,  as  dull  and  the  system  of  picked  athletics  or 
picked  teams  as  unfair  to  the  mass  of  boys  who  show  no 
special  aptitude  for  athletics.  He  points  to  the  fact  that 
athletic  games  instead  of  affording  healthy  exercise  and  en- 
joyment are  to  most  people  merely  a  spectacle,  and  that 
this  tends  to  the  commercialization  of  sport.  The  methods 
by  which  he  has  tried  to  avoid  these  abuses  and  combine 
the  daily  training  of  the  class  with  the  participation  in 
team  and  school  contests  are  recorded  in  this  very  readable 
little  book.  [Rational  Athletics  for  Boys,  Frederick  J.  Reilly, 
Principal  Public  School  33.  The  Bronx.  125  pages,  90  cents. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.] 

We  have  previously  noticed  the  little  books  on  Vistud 
Geography,  by  Agnes  Nightingale.  The  author  h^  now 
issued  Visual  History  for  introducing  young  children  to 
British  history  on  the  same  plan.  The  book  contains  twenty- 
three  full  page  outlines  of  great  historical  pictures.  Opposite 
each  is  a  page  of  easy  reading  with  marginal  illustrations 
and  outline  maps.  The  large  pictures  are  to  be  coloured 
according  to  directions.  Suggestions  are  given  for  making 
original  drawings,  for  map  study,  acting  and  tableaux,  the 
aim  being  to  enable  the  child  to  visualize  the  action  and  to 
associate  the  historical  event  with  its  setting.  [Visual 
History,  Agnes  Nightingale.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Soho  Square, 
London.     48  pages,  price  8d.] 


WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Canadian  Magazine  for  September  contains  a  valuable 
historical  article  by  Professor  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy,  entitled 
Wolfe  at  Quebec.  In  fact,  the  number  is  remarkable  for  its 
historical  interest.  There  are  some  new  sidelights  on  Joseph 
Howe,  by  Francis  A.  Carman;  an  article  on  the  trial  of  Ander- 
son, the  fugitive  slave  of  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
by  Frank  Yeigh;  a  chapter  entitled  The  Clamour  of  the  Fur 
Trade,  by  Dr.  George  Bryce;  and  from  .Mr.  G.  W.  Bartlett 
there  is  an  article  dealing  with  early  exploration  in  the  Upper 
Stikine.  There  is  also  a  sketch  of  General  Sam  Hughes  by 
Britton  B.  Cooke,  and  a  number  of  good  short  stories. 

In  Bird  Lore  for  August,  the  National  Audubon  Society 
presents  a  summary  of  its  work  with  the  schools,  showing 
that  during  the  past  year  it  has  enrolled  152,164  children  in 
junior  Audubon  classes,  under  7,723  teachers.  This  annual 
campaign  is  conducted  in  part  through  a  fund  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  At  the  rate  of  increase  shown  by  the 
Society's  report  it  will  soon  have  brought  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  the  beauty  and  value  of  birds  to  over  one  million 
children 

The  September  Century  has  a  war  story  by  Rudyard  Kipling 
called  Mary  Postgate,  showing  how  the  "baby  killing"  of  the 
Germans  can  freeze  the  pity  in  a  woman's  heart.  \  remin- 
iscence and  critical  study  of  the  great  Russian  statesman. 
Count  Witte,  by  his  Danish  friend,  Josef  Melnick,  is  of  much 
interest  and  "A  Man's  Other  Country"  by  Herbert  Adam 
Gibbons,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  France  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war.  Those  who  are  tired  of  war  literature  may  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  many  articles  and  stories  in  lighter  vein, 
including  an  instalment  of  the  entertaining  story  of  Sallie 
McBride's  superintendence  of  the  orphans  in  the  John  Grier 
Home,  told  by  J6an  Webster  in  Dear  Enemy. 


SCHOOL 
SANITATION 

demands  air  as  free  from  dust 
as  possible,  otherwise  the  child- 
ren are  needlessly  exposed  to 
disease  germs.  Ventilation  alone 
is  useless  if  the  floors  are  dry 
and  dirty. 


floor  DiedSliii 

reduces  the  amount  of  circulat- 
ing dust  over  one-half.  It  is  a 
very  effective  germicide;  kills 
over  97%  of  all  the  germs  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Standard  Floor  Dressing  also 
preserves  the  floor  by  penetrat- 
ing and  fllling  the  pores  of  the 
wood  and  by  keeping  out  dust 
and  dirt.  It  greatly  improves 
the  floor's  appearance.  We  have 
letters  from  school  authorities 
all  over  Canada  testifying  to 
the  worth  of  Standard  Floor 
Dressing. 

For  prices  and  any  further  infor- 
mation,  address  our  nearest  office. 

THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY, 

LIMITCD 

BRANCHES     IN     ALL     CITIES 


Made  In 


Canada 
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New  Brunswick 
School  Calendar 

1915-1916 


1916. 

First  Term. 

Thank^ving  Day  (Public 
Holiday). 

Dec. 

14th.- 

—Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

Dec. 

17th.- 

—Normal  and  Public  Schools 
close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 

1916. 

Second  Term. 

Jan. 

3rd.- 

—Normal  and  Public  Schools 
open. 

Apr. 

20th.- 

—Schools   close   for   Easter 
Vacation. 

Apr. 

26th.- 

—Schools  re-open  after  Eas- 
ter Vacation. 

May 

18th.- 

—Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
St.  John  City  only). 

May 

23rd.- 

—Empire  Day. 

May 

23rd.- 

—Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

May 

24th.- 

—Victoria  Dav  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

May 

24th.- 

— Last  day  on  which  Inspec- 
tors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive applications  for 
Departmental     Examina- 

* 

tions.     Reg.  38-6. 

June 

3rd.- 

—King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

June 

9th.- 

—Normal    School    Closing. 

June 

13th.- 

—Final     Examinations     for 
License  begin. 

June 

19th. 

—High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations begin. 

June 

30th. 

— Public  Schools  close  for  the 
term. 

Our  New 
Catalogue 

Contains  Tuition  Rates  and  full  infor- 
mation respecting  courses  of  study,  etc,, 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 

No  better  time  for  entering  than  just 

KERR, 
Principal. 


SMiaa  A  sOM. 


DIAMONDS  &  OPALS 

Gold   Chains,     Bracelet* 
Watches,    SterllnK  Silver 
Qoodo  at 
A.  £  J.  HAY'S,  76  King  Street 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


Homes  Sanitary  and  Beautiful 


CHURCH'S  Cold  Water  ALABASTIHE  forms  an  ideal  w«n 
coating,  tor,  not  only  is  it  deUghtfnl  to  the  eye,  but,  it  ia  NatuiaUy 
Antiseptic,  gives  the  waUs  a  chance  to  "breathe,"  keeping  the 
air  sweet  and  pure  wherever  it  is  used. 

SOLD   IN   PACKAGES 
2   1-2    POUNDS   25   CENTS  5    POUNDS   60   CBNT* 


W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


Market  Square  and  King  St. 
ST.    JOHN,   N.   B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE  HAVE  A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR   LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND     FOR     LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO., 


56    KING    STREET, 

ST.  JOHN.   N.  B 


The  Institute  for  York  and  Sunbury  Counties 

WILL     ^flEET     IN     THE 

HIGH     SCHOOL     ASSEMBLY     HALL 

IN     FREDERICTON 

On  the  23rd   and   24th  of  September 

1915 


OPENING    SESSION,    THURSDAY,    AT    10   A.M. 


MR.  F.  C.  MANNING,  President 


MISS  E.  L.  THORNE,  Secretary 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 
PRESTON  DESK 


It  is  the  most  important 
innovation  of  recent  years 
in  connection  with  school 
desks,  and  does  away  with 
the  fancy  dust-catching 
and  unsanitary  standards 
of  the  old  style.  It  places 
the  Preston  Desk  on  an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 
school  desk  made,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  con- 
siderable lower  price.  And 
mark  this — you  are  not  asked 
to  pay  an  ortra  cent  for  this 
great  improvement. 


SOLE 

AGENTS 

FOR 
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THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO..  LIMITED,     -     Educational  Equipment 


215-219  VICTORIA  STREET, 
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We  ask  the  attention  of  New  Brunswick  teachers 
to  Mr.  Rieker's  letter  in  another  column.  The 
obligation  so  gallantly  assumed  by  the  students 
at  the  Rural  School  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  an  anxiety  to  their  committee.  So  many 
war  funds  appeal  to  us  that  the  Machine  Gun 
Fund  has  perhaps  been  temporarily  forgotten, 
but  we  are  confident  that  the  teachers  of  the 
province  will  loyally  and  generously  support  their 
colleagues  in  this  undertaking. 


At  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  Bathurst,  the 
editor  of  the  Review  recommended  a  certain 
book   to   teachers  of   English   Composition.     She 


now  finds  that  she  made  a  mistake  in  the  name  of 
the  book.  The  lesson  on  "Introductions"  is  in 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  published  by 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  a  book  that  has  many 
valuable  suggestions.  Other  good  books  on  the 
subject  are  Elementary  English  Composition,  by 
Huntingdon ;  the  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada, 
Toronto.  Elementary  Composition,  by  W.  F. 
Webster;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston. 
A  first  Book  of  Composition  for  High  Schools,  by 
Briggs  &  McKinney;  Ginn  &  Company. 


Children  of  whom  some  real  work  is  demanded 
are  not  only  better  pupils,  but  happier  children. 
The  ability  to  go  quietly  and  cheerfully  about  a 
piece  of  work,  and  to  keep  at  it  until  it  is  carried 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  is  a  possession  surely 
worth  acquiring,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
its  cultivation  in  planning  for  these  children  of  ours. 
Give  them  the  joy  of  feeling  that  they  have  accom- 
plished some  real  thing  each  day.  It  is  worth  far 
more  than  the  feverish  excitement  which  passes 
for  enthusiasm  in  the  classes  where  work  always 
appears  in  the  guise  of  play.  Be  sure  that  the 
work  is  not  too  hard,  and  that  there  is  not  too 
much  of  it,  and  be  definite  in  your  statement  of 
what  is  to  be  done.  Let  the  work  required  be 
something  really  worth  doing,  and  if  you  can  make 
the  children  feel  that  it  is  worth  doing,  the  battle 
is  half  won. — Selected. 


The  new  government  early  discovered  the  need 
of  an  universal  education  to  fit  men  to  the  great 
conceptions  of  its  universal  rule.  It  proclaimed  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  secular  truth  that  sacrifice  was 
expected  from  all,  that  respect  had  to  be  shown  to 
all;  it  revived  schools  or  set  them  up  all  around 
the  world,  and  everywhere  these  schools  taught 
the  history  of  war,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
last  war;  everywhere  it  was  taught  not  as  a  senti- 
ment, but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  salvation  of 
the  world  from  waste  and  contention  was  the  com- 
mon duty  and  occupation  of  all  men  and  women. 
From  the  World  Set  Free. — H,  G.  Wells, 
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NATURE  STUDY  OF  ANIMALS. 
H.  G.  Perry. 
Sphinx  Caterpillars. 

A  caterpillar  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Figure 
1,  and  in  exactly  the  same  infested  condition, 
covered  over  with  small  oval  bodies,  was  sent  to 
me  a  few  days  ago  by  a  New  Brunswick  teacher. 
The  oval  bodies  are  not  a  part  of  the  caterpillar 
proper,  but  must  be  regarded  as  an  accident.  We 
will  mention  them  later. 


I 


Fig.     1.     Sphinx   caterpillar  witii  cocoons  of   branconid  parasites. 

These  caterpillars,  larvae,  are  common  in  the 
fall,  and  are  easily  seen  as  they  crawl  along  roads 
and  foot-paths.  Why  are  they  so  seldom  found 
feeding  on  plants?  Why  do  they  leave  their 
"feeding  grounds"  at  this  time  of  year?  Note 
and  study  their  general  appearance:  their  large 
size,  naked  cylindrical  bodies,  the  conspicuous 
horn  at  the  posterior  end,  and  their  beautiful 
green  color.  The  color  markings  vary  with 
different  species,  and  at  times  in  the  same  species, 
brown  and  even  black  forms  being  found,  where 
the  regular  color  is  green.  Most  of  the  species 
have  oblique  lines  along  the  sides,  usually  light  in 
color,  and  in  some,  paralleled  with  a  dark  line. 

These  forms  are  Sphinx  caterpillars,  the  larvae 
of  Hawk-moths  or  Sphinxes.  The  name  "Sphinx" 
was  given  to  them  by  the  great  naturalist  Linnaeus, 
since  in  their  characteristic  position,  with  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  raised,  in  which  position  they 
often  remain  for  hours,  they  reminded  him  of  the 
Egyptian  Sphinx.  And  further,  like  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx  they  have  a  riddle  —  that  posterior  horn. 
The  many  questions  asked  about  it  all  remain 
unanswered. 

Most  of  the  Sphinxes  pass  the  pupa  stage  in  the 
ground,  so  caged  specimens  should  be  provided 


with  three  or  four  inches  of  moist  light  earth,  if 
one  wishes  to  have  them  pupate.  Watch  them 
burrowing  into  the  earth.  Which  end  serves  as 
the  digger?  How  do  these  little  creatures  know 
to  do  this?  Compare  this  knowledge  with  the 
ability  of  the  silk  worm  to  weave  its  cocoon,  the 
spider  to  spin  its  web,  the  little  bird  to  build  its 
nest  and  the  duckling  to  swim.  Is  it  the  same 
kind  of  knowledge  that  man  shows  in  building 
houses,  boats,  etc? 

These  caterpillars  do  not  form  cocoons,  like 
those  of  other  moths  we  are  familiar 
with,  but  chrysalides.  Compare  it  in 
this  respect  with  both  butterflies  and 
moths.  These  chrysalides  are  often 
found  in  gardens  during  the  spring 
planting.  They  are  long,  and  taper 
gradually  toward  the  ends,  and  are 
usually  of  a  shiny  brown  color.  The 
long  tongue  forms  a  curved  handle  down 
one  side,  and  is  often  compared  to  the 
handle  of  a  jug.  Bend  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  to  one  side  and  note  the  re- 
action. Under  this  stimulus  it  twitches 
nervously  from  side  to  side.  But  a  little 
irritation  of  this  nature  often  proves  fatal  to  the 
developing  moth. 

Many  of  the  moths  are  very  beautiful.  The 
wings  are  long  and  narrow  and  are  very  strong, 
and  for  this  reason  the  name  "Hawk-moths"  is 
applied  to  the  group.  As  one  watches  them 
hovering  over  the  flowers,  sipping,  nectar  with  their 
long  tongues,  they  are  easily  mistaken  for  a  small 
"new  species"  of  humming-bird.  Comstock  says: 
"Of  all  the  beautifully  arrayed  lapidoptera  some 
of  the  Hawk-moths  are  the  most  truly  elegant. 
There  is  a  high-bred,  tailor-made  air  about  their 
clean-cut  wings,  their  closely  fitting  scales,  and 
their  quiet  but  exquisite  colors.  *  *  *  They 
seldom  have  vivid  colors  except  touches  of  yellow 
or  pink  on  the  abdomen  or  hind  wings,  as  if  their 
fastidious  taste  allowed  petticoats  only  of  brilliant 
colors  always  to  be  worn  beneath  quiet-toned 
over-dresses." 


The  small  oval  bodies  mentioned  above  are 
cocoons  of  little  parasitic  braconid- flies,  of  the 
genus  Apahteles.  They  have  a  wonderful  life 
history.  The  mother  parasite  deposited  eggs 
within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar;  the  eggs  hatched 
and  the  larvae  flies  fed  upon  the  juices  and  tissues 
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of  the  host,  and  finally  reached  full  size  and  passed 
into  the  pupa  stage,  forming  the  little  oval  silk 
cocoons  scattered  over  the  body  of  the  caterpillar. 
Such  infested  caterpillars  never  develop  into  the 
moth  form.  Their  vitality  has  been  sapped,  and  their 
life-cycle  broken,  they  can  serve  no  further  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  life  better  than  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  forms,  braconid  parasitic- flies, 
that  in  turn  will  infect  others  of  their  kind. 

Some  months  ago  another  little  braconid  was 
mentioned  in  these  columns,  the  Lysiphlebus 
tritici,  which  is  parasitic  upon  aphids.  To  this 
little  fly  belongs  in  a  large  measure  the  credit  of 
holding  in  check  the  southern  grain  aphid.  And 
who  can  tell  what  debts  we  owe  to  the  little 
Apanteles  for  holding  in  subjection  such  large 
ravenous  forms  as  the  Sphinxes? 

Compare  the  life  history  and  work  of  the 
Apanteles  with  other  parasitic  insects,  as  the 
Pimpla  and  the  Limneria,  par^^sitic  on  tent- 
caterpillars  and  tussock-moth  caterpillars;  the 
Ophion,  parasitic  on  the  emperor  and  American 
silkworm  moths;  and  the  long- tailed  ichneumon- 
fly,  Thalessa  lunator,  parasitic  upon  the  wood- 
boring  larva  of  the  Pigeon  Horntail.  Comparison 
might  also  be  made  with  bot-flies  of  the  horse  and 
the  sheep,  and  with  the  marble-fly  of  the  ox.  The 
economic  importance  of  each  of  these  forms  is 
considerable  and  should  receive  some  attention 
in  nature-study. 

Ground-Beetles. 

Under  sticks  and  stoneS  one  frequently  finds 
small  black  beetles  with  glossy  corrugated  wing- 
covers,  which  in  some  species  are  marked  with 
rows  of  dots.  They  all  have  long  legs,  and  make 
good  use  of  them  both  in  escaping  from  danger 
and  pursuing  their  prey.  As  a  group  they  are 
called    ground-beetles. 

Several  species  of  ground-beetles  are  found  in 
gardens,  where,  in  both  the  larval  and  adult  form, 
they  prey  upon  cutworms,  grubs,  etc. 

Figure  2  pictures  two  of  our  larger  ground - 
beetles.  The  upper  one  is  commonly  called  the 
Calosoma  beetle,  and  the  picture  tells  something 
of  its  taste  and  ability.  An  European  species  of 
the  Calosoma,  of  almost  the  same  shape,  has  been 
imported  into  America  to  feed  on  the  gipsy  and 
brown-tail  moths,  and  has  been  distributed  from 
some  centres  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.     Another 


ground-beetle,  Lebia  grandis,  with  a  yellowish-red 
head  and  thorax  and  bright  blue  wing-covers,  has 
been  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  eggs  and  larvae 


Fig.     2.     Ground-Beetles — a  Calosoma.  above,  feeding  on  a   cutworm; 
below  a  Fiery  Hunter. 

of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle.  The  other  beetle 
pictured  in  Figure  2  is  the  Fiery-Hunter.  It  is 
easily  recognized  by  the  rows  of  reddish  or  copper- 
colored  pits  on  the  wing-covers.     During  October 


Fig. 


.3.     European  ground-beetle     (Calosoma  Sycophanta)  imported    to 
prey  on  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths. 


and  November  the  writer  has  found  this  species 
very  plentiful  in  the  soft  rotten  wood  of  decaying 
hardwood  logs  and  stumps.  Do  they  winter  in 
such  places? 


so 
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The  larvae  of  ground-beetles  are  usually  elon- 
gated in  form  and  of  nearly  equal  breadth  through- 
out. They  may  be  known  by  their  tarsi  ending  in 
two  claws,  by  the  protruding  sharp  calliper-like 
mandibles,  and  by  the  body  ending  in  a  tube-like 
part  of  varying  length  and  in  two  lateral  conical 
bristle-like  appendages. 

Like  the  adults  the  larvae  prey  upon  a  great 
variety  of  insects,  chiefly  in  the  larval  form,  but 
they  have  some  cruel  enemies  in  the  insect- world. 
If  the  little  ants  find  them  out  life  is  a  severe 
struggle.  Large  larvae  are  frequently  seen  quite 
helpless  in  the  "hands"  of  three  or  four  small 
ants.  If  you  happen  upon  such  conflicts  make 
note  of  them. 

L.'^nd-Snails. 

The  land-snail.  Helix,  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 
It  lives  in  moist  protected  places  during  the  day, 
and  comes  out  to  feed  at  night,  and  is  frequently 
found  wandering  about  on  damp  cloudy  days. 


Fig.  4.     Land-Snails.  Helix.     Natural  Size. 

Find  a  specimen  of  Helix,  and  show  it  to  your 
classes,  and  ask  them  to  search  for  other  specimens. 
They  are  widely  distributed  and  should  be  found 
in  every  locality  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The 
writer  has  found  them  very  abundant  in  places 
near  the  coast. 

Examine  specimens  kept  in  cages.  Note  the 
dark  colored  bands  on  the  shell.  How  many  are 
there?  Are  they  equally  plain  on  all  specimens? 
Do  other  objects  in  nature  show  variations?  Give 
specific  instances  in  both  plants  and  animals. 

Touch  a  specimen  as  it  moves  along,  and  note 


how  it  contracts  its  whole  body.  Of  what  benefit 
is  this  power  to  snails?  Compare  this  kind  of 
protection  with  that  that  we  have  observed  in 
other  animals.  The  shell  is  formed  by  the  animal 
itself,  and  remains  attached  to  its  body  throughout 
life.  Empty  shells  are  frequently  found,  but 
must  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  dead  snails. 
Test  such  empty  shells  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  note  the  reaction.  What  have  you 
learned  about  their  composition?  Also  test  clam- 
shells, oyster  shells,  and  the  dry  bones  of  the  chick, 
turkey  and  other  animals,  with  the  same  acicj. 
How  do  they  compare  in  composition  with  snail 
shells?  Compare  snail  shells  with  the  skeletons 
of  higher  animals  as  to  composition,  position  in 
the  body,  use,  etc. 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  body  when  expanded? 
Note  the  two  pairs  of  horns  or  tentacles  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body.  The  shorter  tentacles 
are  special  organs  of  touch,  and  are  used  like  the 
antennae  of  insects;  the  longer  tentacles  end  in 
dark  pigmented  spots,  eyes,  and  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  stalked-eyes  of  the  lobster  and 
crab.  Touch  one  of  them  with  a  toothpick  or 
pin  and  note  the  reaction.  How  do  animals  like 
the  cat,  dog,  horse  and  cow  protect  their  eyes? 

The  large  pore  in  the  right  side  partly  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  shell  opens  and  closes  over  a  small 
hollow  space  in  the  body  called  the  lung.  This 
space  is  adapted  for  using  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  At 
the  edge  of  the  breathing  pore  is  situated  the 
anal  opening. 

The  mouth  is  on  the  ventral  side  at  the  anterior 
end,  and  is  provided  with  a  wonderful  little  rasp- 
like tongue,  called  a  radula,  with  which  it  "chews" 
its  food.  In  some  species  of  marine  snails,  such 
as  the  oyster-drill,  the  radula  is  fitted  for  boring 
holes  through  the  hard  shells  of  other  snails,  clams 
and  oysters.  Of  what  economic  importance  are 
such  forms? 

How  does  the  snail.  Helix,  move  from  place  to 
place?  Note  that  the  whole  ventral  surface  of 
the  body  is  used  as  a  foot,  and  that  a  slime  streak 
is  left  wherever  it  travels.  Such  animals  are  all 
grouped  in  a  class  called  Stomach-footed  Animals, 
Gastropoda  or  Gasteropoda.  Name  some  other 
forms  very  much  like  snails  that  are  Stomach- 
footed  Animals. 

In  France  a  species  of  Helix  is  used  as  food, 
and  we  are  fond  of  some  of  its  near  relatives,  such 
as  clams,  scallops  and  oysters. 
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Pond-Snails. 

Collect  pond-snails  from  ponds,  brooks  and 
streams,  and  keep  them  in  an  aquarium.  They 
are  easily  kept  if  supplied  with  water  plants,  and 
are  interesting  subjects  for  study,  and  for  com- 
parison with  land-snails. 


FiK-  •'i'     Group  of  Living  Pond-Snails.     Natural  Size. 

They  have  but  one  pair  of  tentacles,  the  feelers, 
at  the  base  of  which  are  the  eyes.  They  feed  on 
water-plants,  and  respire  air.  You  will  often  see 
them  come  to  the  surface  to  breath.  W'atch 
the  movement  of  the  "foot"  as  they  travel  up 
the  sides  of  the  glass,  or  journey  on  the  underside 
of  the  water-film,  with  the  body  downward,  from 
one  side  of  the  aquarium  to  the  other. 

There  are  three  common  genera  of  pond-snails,^ 
Limna6a,  with  a  right-handed  spiral  coil  (J.  e.  if 
the  tip  of  the  spire  is  towards  the  observer,  the 
coil  turns  with  the  hands  of  a  clock);  Planorbis, 
with  a  flat  watch-spring  like  spiral,  or  discoid 
shell;    and  Fhysa,  with  a  left-handed  spiral  shell. 


Slugs. 

One  frequently  finds  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  in  moist  woods,  especially  under  the  bark  and 
in  the  decaying  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  forms  that 
are  very  much  like  snails,  but  without  shells. 
Such  naked  forms  are  called  slugs.  In  some,  the 
shell  is  entirely  wanting,  in  others  it  is  represented 
by  a  thin  calcareous  plate  in  the  mantle  that 
covers  the  back.  In  both  cases  they  are  regarded 
as  degenerate  forms. 

Watch  them  as  they  move  along.  Which  do 
they  more  closely  resemble,  land-snails  or  pond- 
snails?  How  many  pairs  of  tentacles  have  they? 
Where  are  the  eyes  situated? 

Collect  slugs  and  keep  them  in  cages  for  observa- 
tion. Feed  them  upon  a  variety  of  garden  plants, 
such  as  lettuce  leaves,  radish,  cabbage  leaves, 
pieces  of  turnip,  etc.,  in  order  to  show  what  havoc 
they  may  make  in  gardens.  A  good  demonstration 
cage  is  made  by  placing  a  lantern  chimney  over 
some  young  growing  Ijeans,  covering  the  upper  end 
securely  with  mosquito  bar  or  cheese  cloth. 
Five  or  six  slugs  in  such  a  cage  will  soon  show  you 
their  special  treatment  for  ^oung  beans.  In  the 
same  way  try  them  with  other  young  plants. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  egg  masses  of 
slugs  are  found  associated  with  them  in  moist 
situations  under  boards,  sticks  and  other  refuse. 
Collect  several  masses  of  eggs.  Of  what  color  are 
they?  Keep  in  moist  situations,  as  near  natural 
conditions  as  possible.  They  are  said  to  hatch 
in  from  two  to  three  weeks  at  ordinary  fall  tempera- 
ture. Those  laid  later  probably  do  not  hatch 
till  spring. 

(Cuts  illustrating  this  article  are  presented  through  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  from  their  publications:  "Element- 
ary Eutomology."  and  "General  Zoology."! 


If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintances  as 
he  advances  through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself 
alone.  A  man,  sir,  should  keep  his  friendship  in 
a  constant  repair. —  Sami'ei,  Johnson. 


"If  any  man  love  the  labor  of  any  trade,  apart 
from  any  question  of  success  or  fame,  the  gods  have 
called   him." —  R.    L.  Stf.vfcnson. 


Happy  is  he  who  has  learned  this  one  thing  — 
to  do  the  plain  duty  of  the  moment  quickly  and 
cheerfully,  whatever  it  may  be." 
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NOTES   ON   SCHOOL  READERS. 

By  The  Editor. 

The  Death  of  Nelson.  N.  B.  Reader  III, 
p.  23.     N.  S.  Reader  IV,  p.  302. 

The  Life  of  Nelson,  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken,  is  one  of  the  best  biographies  in  the  EngHsh 
language.  It  has  been  called  "an  immortal 
monument  raised  to  valour  by  genius."  The 
author,  Robert  Southey,  (1774-1843),  wrote  a 
great  deal  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was  Poet 
Laureate  from  1813  until  his  death.  But  his  prose 
far  excels  his  verse.  The  Life  is  his  best  known 
work.  In  the  preface  he  says  that  he  made  it 
short,  as  he  meant  it  to  be  a  manual  for  the  young 
sailor  that  he  might  "treasure  up  the  example  in 
his  memory  and  in  his  heart."  It  is  a  book  that 
should  be  known  not  only  by  sailors,  but  by  every 
English  speaking  boy  and  girl,  and  the  teacher 
should  do  her  best  to  make  the  selection  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  this  story  of  the  hero's  life. 

An  outline  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  such  as  may  be  got  from  the  history 
text  book,  should  be  learned  in  preparation  for  the 
lesson. 

Captain  Hardy.  He  was  "the  closest  of  all 
Nelson's  friends."  Captain  of  the  Vanguard, 
Nelson's  flag-ship,  in  1798,  he  was  made  Captain 
of  the  Victory  in  1803.  He  lived  to  be  a  Vice 
Admiral  and  a  baronet  (Sir  Thomas  Hardy),  and 
died  in  1839. 

Admiral  Collingwood  was  second  in  command 
at  Trafalgar.  The  British  fleet  bore  down  upon 
the  enemy  in  two  lines.  Nelson,  in  the  Victory, 
leading  one,  and  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sov- 
ereign, the  other.  Collingwood's  ship  was  the 
faster  sailer  and  was  first  engaged  in  fight.  Nelson 
said  "See  how  that  noble  fellow  Collingwood 
carries  his  ship  into  action."  While  Collingwood, 
perhaps  at  the  same  moment,  exclaimed  to  his 
captain  "What  would  Nelson  not  give  to  be  here?" 
He  succeeded  to  the  command  upon  Nelson's 
death.  "It  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer." 
The  prayer  that  he  wrote  down  and  offered  just 
before  the  battle: 

"May  the  Great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my  country 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general  a  great  and  glorious 
victory;  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it;  and 
may  humanity  after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in 
the  British  fleet.  For  myself,  I  commit  my  life  to  Him  who 
made  me,  and  may  His  blessing  light  upon  my  endeavours 
for  serving  my  country  faithfully.     To  Him  I  resign  myself 


and  the  just  cause  which  is  entrusted  to  me  to  defend.     Amen. 
Amen.     Amen. 

Trafalgar  means,  "the  Cape  of  laurels." 
Begin  the  lesson  with  a  little  discussion  about 
the  qualities  that  make  us  love  or  admire  a  man. 
What  makes  a  hero?  Then  read  with  the  aim  of 
finding  out  the  qualities  shown  by  Nelson  in  the 
hour  of  his  death.  Some  of  them  Southey  names; 
as.  Nelson's  humanity:  others,  as  his  unselfishness, 
are  left  for  the  reader  to  name.  The  passage  in 
which  he  tells  us  why  his  fellow-countrymen  loved 
Nelson  (given  in  the  N.  S.  reader)  should  be 
memorized : 

"England  has  had  many  heroes,  but  never  one  who  so 
entirely  possessed  the  love  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  Nelson. 
All  men  knew  that  his  heart  was  as  humane  as  it  was  fearless; 
that  there  was  not  in  his  nature  the  slightest  alloy  of  selfish- 
ness or  cupidity;  but  that,  with  perfect  and  entire  devotion, 
he  served  his  country  with  all  his  heatt  and  with  all  his  soul 
and  with  all  his  strength;  and  therefore,  they  loved  him  as 
truly  and  as  fervently  as  he  loved  England." 

What  characteristic  is  shown  in  the  speech, 
"Not  while  I  live.  Hardy?"  (Compare  Parkman's 
account  of  the  death  of  Wolfe).  By  his  not 
concealing  his  "badges  of  honour"  from  the  enemy? 
He  is  said  to  have  answered  to  those  who  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  wearing  them,  "  In  honour  I 
gained   them,   in   honour   I   will   die  with   them." 

With  the  words,  "Thank  God,  I  have  done  my 
duty,"  compare  the  dying  words  of  Wolfe,  and 
those  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  "Here  die  I, 
Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and  a  quiet  mind; 
for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  good  soldier 
ought  to  do,  who  has  fought  for  his  country  and 
his  queen,  for  his  honour  and  religion." 

How  does  a  ship  show  that  she  has  surrendered? 
"Nelson  went  into  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  with  six 
colours  flying;  so  that  even  if  five  were  shot  away 
it  should  not  be  imagined  he  had  struck."  Whac 
difi^erent  meanings  may  "The  ship  struck"  convey? 
What  speech  of  Nelson's  shows  that  he  had 
reckoned  on  victory? 

"He  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  beside  his 
parents,  unless  it  should  please  the  King  to  order 
otherwise."  What  King?  It  did  so  please  the 
King,  and  Nelson  lies  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  exactly  under  the  centre  of  the  dome. 
Near  him  lie  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Admiral 
Collingwood. 

Read  from  Tennyson's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  stanza  beginning  "Mighty 
seaman,  this  is  he." 
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Ye  Mariners  of  England.  N.  B.  Reader  III, 
p.  28.     N.  S.  Reader  IV,  p.  154. 

Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1844)  is  best  known 
by  his  lyrics,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Hohenlinden, 
The  Soldier's  Dream  and  Ye  Mariners  of  England. 
He  calls  the  latter  poem  "A  naval  ode."  An  ode 
means  a  poem  to  be  sung,  and  this  one  is  an  imita- 
tion of  an  old  patriotic  song.  Ye  Gentlemen  of 
England,  and  was  written  to  be  sung  to  the  same 
tune. 

Most  of  Campbell's  f)oems  were  written  between 
1799  and  1809.  In  what  wars  was  England  then 
engaged?  From  what  had  her  fleet  saved  her? 
What  line  in  Verse  2  helps  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
poem? 

"Apostrophe  is  direct  address,  (a)  to  the  absent 
as  if  they  were  present,  (6)  to  the  dead  as  if  they 
were  living,  or  (c)  to  inanimate  things  as  if  they 
had  life."  Which  of  these  is  used  in  the  first  line 
of  the  poem?  Find  three  other  poems  in  your 
reader  that  begin  with  apostrophe. 

Explain  "our  native  seas."  Does  it  mean  the 
seas  immediately  surrounding  Great  Britain? 
Does  the  line  "Her  home  is  on  the  deep"  suggest 
another  possible  meaning?  What  seas  are  guarded 
by  the  British  fleet  today?  What  two  dangers 
have  to  be  met  by  the  fleet?  What  is  the  flag  of 
the  navy?  Why  should  "manly  hearts  glow" 
because  Nelson  and  others  have  fallen  at  sea? 
Look  up  Admiral  Blake  in  your  history  and  tell 
something  of  what  he  did  tor  his  country. 

"Her  native  oak."  Of  what  are  ships  of  war 
built  now?  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  quell? 
How  can  the  thunder  of  the  guns  be  said  to  quell 
the  roar  of  the  waves?  For  what  nouns  do  the 
adjectives  steep  and  deep  in  Verse  3  stand? 

Lines  1-4  of  Verse  4  should  be  carefully  studied, 
and  the  metaphor  worked  out.  The  time  of  war 
and  danger  is  compared  to  a  stormy  night.  Eng- 
land's flag  is  compared  to  a  meteor.  Why?  A 
meteor  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  evil,  something  to 
be  dreaded.  The  flag  of  England  is  "terrific"  to 
whom?  And  when?  The  time  of  peace  when 
war  is  over,  is  like  the  clear  quiet  sky  with  a  star 
shining.  With  what  feeling  does  Campbell  address 
the  Mariners  of  England?  What  other  song  of 
his  may  be  said  to  "flow  to  the  fame  of  theii 
name?" 

What  lines  in  the  poem  do  you  particularly 
like?    What  do  you  notice  about  the  seventh  line 


in  each  verse?    About  the  phrases  "fiery  fight," 
"loud  and  long?" 

[N.  B.  We  have  been  asked  for  notes  on  Tennyson's  "St. 
Agnes'  Eve."  These  will  be  given  in  January,  as  more 
timely.  Other  requests  for  notes  on  particular  lessons  in 
any  of  the  Readers  will  be  welcomed  and  given  consideration. 
"The  Tantramar  Revisited."  N.  B.  Reader  III,  will  be 
annotated  in  the  November  Review. 


NEW    BRUNSWICK     TEACHERS'    MACHINE 
GUN  FUND. 

Editor  of  the  Educational  Review: 

When  the  Rural  Science  School  was  in  session 
at  Sussex  during  July  and  August  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  teachers  there  assembled  to 
raise  funds  to  procure  a  machine  gun  for  one  of 
our  New  Brunswick  battalions.  A  Publicity 
Committee,  with  Prin.  Geo.  G.  Perry  of  Peticodiac 
as  Chairman,  was  appointed  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  province, 
and  a  treasurer  chosen  to  whom  all  funds  are  to 
be  sent. 

The  Publicity  Committee  have  from  time  to 
time  made  their  appeal  through  the  press.  Every 
teacher  in  the  province  has  been  asked  to  contribute. 
One  day's  pay  is  a  small  sacrifice  compared  with 
what  others  are  doing,  but  if  each  contributed 
that  amount  quite  a  numlier  of  guns  could  be 
procured. 

The  Minister  of  Militia  has  written  me  that  a 
large  order  of  machine  guns  will  be  delivered  in 
November  and  that  our  gun  will  then  be  thankfully 
received  and  placed  as  desired.  Now,  will  oui 
gun  he  one  of  the  number?  After  two  months' 
regular  appeals  we  have  less  than  half  the  price  of 
one  gim.  No  doubt  many  of  the  teachers  are 
contributing  to  other  patriotic  funds  but  this  is 
our  fund  for  teachers  only.  We  sing  "We'll  never 
let  the  Old  Flag  Fall"  and  other  such  songs  which 
should  bring  the  question  home  to  us.  Are  we 
doing  our  part  to  keep  the  flag  flying?  Let  us 
examine  ourselves  and  if  we  have  not  fully  done 
our  duty  there  is  yet  time.  Contributions  should 
be  sent  without  further  delay.  All  sums  received 
will  be  promptly  acknowledged  through  the  press. 

Truly  yours, 

H.  C.  RiicKER,  Treasurer. 

Kingston,  N.  B.,  September  24th,  1915. 
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A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 

1802—1847. 

Josephine  H.  MacLatchy. 

"Whatever  concerns  my  country  interests  me." 

— Peter  Fisher,  "Sketches  of  New  Brunswick,  1825." 

{Continued). 

As  early  as  1774  we  find  that  "At  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Corresponding  Committee,  Mr.  Porter  is  ap- 
pointed schoolmaster  at  Cumberland  with  the 
usual  salary  (£10),  which  is  to  commence  with 
his  entrance  upon  his  duty."^  This  Society  had 
been  organized  in  the  early  teighteenth  century 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
was  an  evangelizing  as  well  as  an  educating 
force  in  the  early  British  colonies. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  S.  P.  G.  schools 
was  not  elaborate.  The  teachers  were  charged 
"to  teach  the  scholars  to  read  truly  and  dis- 
tinctly, also  to  write  a  plain  legible  hand,  in 
order  to  the  fitting  of  them  for  useful  employ- 
ments; with  as  much  arithmetic  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  same  purpose."^  The  aim 
of  instruction  was  mainly  religious.  The  school- 
masters were  obliged  "to  well  consider  the  end 
for  which  they  were  employed  by  the  Society," 
viz.,  instructing  and  disposing  children  to  live 
and  believe  as  Christians.  They  were  therefore 
to  take  special  care  of  the  manners  of  their 
children,  both  in  schools  and  out  of  them; 
warning  them  seriously  of  the  vices  to  which 
children  are  most  liable;  teaching  them  to  abhor 
lying  and  falsehood;  to  avoid  all  sorts  of  evil 
speaking;  to  love  truth  and  honesty;  to  be 
modest,  gentle,  well-behaved;  just  and  affable, 
and   courteous."'^ 

The  school  hours  were  long.  One  teacher 
writes  that  his  school  was  open  from  six  to  one 
in  the  morning,  from  two  to  six  in  the  afternoon 
during  the  summer,  from  eight  to  one  and  two 
to  five  in  the  winter. 

From  the  lists  in  the  S.  P.  G.  reports  during 
this  period  some  twenty-five  of  these  teachers 
had  schools  in  New  Brunswick.  The  list  for 
1,800  included: 

Maugerville,  William  Simpson £10 

Frederickton £10 

iReport  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  1774,  p.  10. 

^Raymond,  Op.  ("it.,  Edu.  Review,  1893,  Feb.,  p.  17. 

3lbid.,  p.  171. 


Burton,  Simeon  Lugrien £10 

Kingston,  Edward  Finn £10 

St.  Andrews,  James  Berry £15 

Gagetown,  Samuel  Morton £10 

Norton £10 

Sussex  Vale,  Jeremiah  Regan £10 

Springfield,  William  Brasier  Hayes.  .  .  .£10 

Westfield,  Theodore  Valleau £  6' 

The  S.  P.  G.  limited  its  educational  efforts 
to  Elementary  Schools,  resembling  in  this  the 
schools  of  other  religious  bodies,  namely,  the 
Presbyterian  Schools  of  Scotland,  the  Schools 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  in  Holland  and  the 
Lutheran  Schools  of  Germany  and  Sweden. 
New  Brunswick  owes  much  to  the  pioneer 
school  masters  of  this  Society.  They  taught  the 
schools  of  the  province  during  the  years  when 
the  settlers  were  too  busy  making  homes  to 
think  of  education,  and  the  government  unable 
to   agree   upon   educational   enactments. 


CHAPTER  11. 
Parish  School  Legislation  1802 — 1847. 
Although  His  Majesty's  Royal  Instructions  to 
Governor  Carleton^  had  recommended  "the 
Assembly  to  enter  upon  proper  methods  for  the 
erecting  and  maintenance  of  schools,  in  order  to 
the  training  of  the  youth  to  reading  and  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion"  ;  no 
educational  provisions  were  passed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Parliament  until  1802.  The  first  "School 
Law"  of  New  Brunswick  was  most  unpretentious, 
containing  only  the  measures  which  had  been 
profxjsed  by  the  rejected  educational  item  of  the 
Appropriation  Bill  of  1793.*  Its  form  was  simple, 
the  plan  of  organization  crude,  the  aid  to  each 
parish  meagre,  yet  as  the  earliest  educational 
enactment  of  the  province  the  Act  of  1802^  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 
42  G.  Ill,  Cap.  VI,  Act  of  1802.^ 

iTaken  from  the  S.  P.  G.  Report  of  1880. 

^See  Hannay's  History  of  New  Brunswick,  Vol.  I,  p.  140. 

^Copied  from  Dr.  Raymond's  "New  Brunswick  Schools 
of  Olden  Times,"  Edu.  Review  (St.  John)  January,  1893,  p. 
150. 

*See  Ch.  1  of  this  paper. 

^"It  was  the  first  act  passed  in  New  Brunswick  for  the 
establishment  of  common  schools,  and,  although  crude  and 
imperfect,  it  marked  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  people 
toward  education."     Hannay's  Op.  Cit.  p.  282. 

^Copied  from  Dr.  Raymond's  Op.  Cit.  December,  1893, 
p.  114. 
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An  Act  for  Aiding  and  Encouraging  Parish  Schools. 
Preamble:  Passed  March  5th,  1802. 

"Whereas,  the  education  of  children  is  of  utmost 
"importance  to  their  usefulness  in  society;  and 
"whereas,  the  situation  of  many  parents  in  the 
"different  Parishes  of  this  Province  renders  them 
"unable  to  procure  for  their  children  the  benefit  of 
"instruction  in  reading  and  writing  without  aid  of 
"the  Legislature." 

I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  that  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  (being  ten  pounds 
to  each  parish)  be  granted  to  the  Justices  of  the 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  the  different 
counties  of  this  Province,  to  be  paid  by  warrant  of 
his  Excellency,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  assisting  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  different  Parishes  of  their  respective 
Counties. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  to  each  Parish  hereby  granted  in  trust 
to  said  Justices  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  in  each  County,  shall  be  by  them  with 
discretion  apportioned  and  allotted  to  each  Parish 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  best  assist  in  maintaining 
such  Schools  as  may  be  already  established  or 
shall  induce  the  establishment  of  other  schools 
where  they  shall  judge  the  same  necessary-. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said 
justices  shall  make  report  to  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, Council,  and  Assembly  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  how  the  monies  hereby 
contemplated  have  been  used. 

I  assent  to  this  Bill,  enacting  the  same,  and 
order  it  to  be  enrolled. 

(Signed)     Tho.mas   Carleton. 

This  Act  has  historical  as  well  as  educational 
significance.  The  motive  entertained  by  the  law- 
makers in  passing  this  Act  was  most  commendable. 
In  fact  we  have  gained  no  truer  interpretation  of 
the  value  of  education  than  that  of  its  "utmost 
importance  to  the  individual's  usefulness  in 
society."  Education  had  not  been  disregarded 
by  the  people  as  it  had  been  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, for  the  Justices  were  "to  assist  such  schools 
as  may  be  already  established."  The  need  of 
provincial  aid  was  emphasized  in  the  preamble. 
The  Justices  also  were  enjoined  to  use  the  Provin- 
cial Grant  to  induce  "the  establishment  of  other 


schools"  where  such  were  necessary.  The  three 
educational  principles  which  appeared  in  this  act, 
namely,  provincial  aid^  to  education,  an  appointed 
board  of  local  control,  and  the  necessity  of  reporting 
to  the  legislature  regarding  the  use  of  school  money, 
persisted  in  varying  degrees  of  elaboration  through- 
out the  legislation  of  this  period.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  note  their  development  and  the  inclusion 
of  other  educational  principles,  from  time  to  time 
in  the  legislation  as  the  period  advanced. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


'An  interesting  proof,  that  the  grant  oflfered  by  42  G. 
Ill,  Cap.  VI,  was  made  use  of,  was  found  by  the  present 
writer  among  the  original  papers  of  the  House  of  Assembly 

Report  of  the  Appropriations  of  Parish  School  Money. 

Received    March    5,    1803. 
Taken    from    an    Extract    of    the   Minutes  of  the  General 

1.  Kingston.       Sessions  of  King's  County. 

James  Place £  3     6s . 

William  Belcher £  3     gs. 

John  Wetmore £  3     6s. 

Making  the  whole £10       Os. 

being  the  sura  granted  to  the  Parish  of  Kingston. 

2.  Hampton. 

Elisha  Sharp £  5       Os. 

Upham £  2     10s. 

Rufus  Green £  2    lOs. 

Making  the  whole £10       Os. 

being  the  sum  granted  to  the  Parish  of  Hampton. 

3.  Springfield. 

Thomas  Connor £10       Os. 

Making  the  whole £10       Os. 

being  the  sum  granted  to  the  Parish  of  Springfield. 

4.  Sussex. 

Samuel  Sharp £  5      Os. 

George   Pifield £  5      Os. 

Making  the  whole £10       Os. 

being  the  sum  granted  to  the  Parish  of  Sussex. 

5.  Norton. 

John  C.  Hayes £  5       Os. 

Jesse  Hoyt £  5       Os. 

Making  the  whole £10       Os. 

6.  Greenwich. 

Robert  Donle\- £l(|       Os. 

Making  the  whole $10      Os. 

being  the  sum  granted  to  the  Parish  of  Greenwich. 

7.  West  field. 

John  Moore $10       Os. 

Making  the  whole £10     Os. 

being  the  sum  granted  to  the  Parish  of  Wcstfield. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  UNDER- 
LYING THE  CHOICE  OF  STANDARD 
WEIGHTS  FOR  THE  ELEMENTS. 

By  John  Waddell,  B.Sc.  (London)  D.Sc.  (Edinburgh). 

Reprinted  from  The  Chemical  News  of  July  30th,  1915. 

Students  of  chemistry,  even  after  having  worked 
at  the  subject  for  two  or  three  years,  often  show 
the  crudest  and  most  vague  ideas  regarding  the 
principles  upon  which  rest  the  standard  numbers 
for  the  different  elements  — •  the  so-called  atomic 
weights.  Probably  nine  out  of  ten  of  them,  if 
given  the  percentage  composition  of  several  com- 
pounds of  two  elements  and  asked  to  show  that 
these  compounds  conform  to  the  law  of  multiple 
proportion,  will  make  use  of  the  ordinary  atomic 
weights  in  the  proof.  If  the  names  of  the  elements 
are  not  given,  the  data  are  considered  insufficient 
and  the  problem  is  unsolved.  It  is  not  realised 
that  the  law  is  a  statement  of  a  fact  of  nature,  that 
the  fact  existed  long  before  its  discovery,  and 
that  the  proof  of  the  fact  cannot  depend  upon  any 
arbitrary  value  that  we  assign  to  the  elements. 
Indeed,  it  is  vaguely,  if  at  all,  realised  that  the 
numbers  are  arbitrary.  Many  students  think 
that  Cl  =  35.5  orNa  =  23  is  as  much  a  property  of 
the  substance,  as  that  the  former  is  a  yellowish 
green  g^s  of  very  irritating  action  on  the  mucous 
membranes,  or  the  latter  is  a  brilliant  white  metal 
lighter  than  water.  It  is  with  a  view  of  helping 
students,  and  possibly  teachers  also,  that  this 
article  is  written. 

The  student  learns  that  there  are  so-called 
chemical  laws,  the  law  of  constant  proportions, 
of  multiple  proportions,  and  of  reciprocal  propor- 
tions; but  he  learns  them  as  isolated  statements, 
and  has  no  conception  of  their  bearing  upon  the 
science  of  chemistry  and  of  chemical  theory. 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the 
law  of  constant  proportions  did  not  hold,  no 
calculation  of  chemical  quantities  would  be  possible. 
If  one  specimen  of  common  salt  contained  one- 
third  its  weight  of  chlorine,  another  one-half, 
another  one-fifth,  or  any  haphazard  amount,  it 
is  evident  that  the  manufacturer  would  not  know 
how  much  salt  he  would  need  in  order  to  make  a 
ton  of  chlorine.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  definite 
quantity  of  sodium,  such  as  a  grm.  or  an  ounce, 
were  taken  as  a  standard  and  represented  by  a 
symbol  which  might  be  a  square,  or  a  cube,  or  a 
sphere,   or   a   letter,    it   would   be   impossible   to 


represent  a  standard  quantity  of  chlorine,  since 
there  is  no  standard  quantity,  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  combining  with  the  standard  quantity 
of  sodium  varying  in  a  fortuitous  manner. 

So,  also,  if  water  contained  at  one  time  eight, 
at  another  nine,  at  another  ten  times  as  much 
oxygen  as  hydrogen,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
fix  on  standard  quantities  for  both  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  If,  then,  the  law  of  constant  proportion 
did  not  hold,  it  would  be  impossible  tor  us  to  have 
a  set  of  standard  quantities  for  the  different  ele- 
ments. 

But  if  the  law  of  reciprocal  porportions  (some- 
times called  the  law  of  combining  weights)  did 
not  hold  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  compile 
a  set  of  standard  weights  for  the  elements.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  one  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  unites  with  seven  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  and  with  thirty  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine, 
but  that  thirty  parts  of  chlorine  unite  not  with 
seven  but  with  nine  parts  of  oxygen;  it  is  evident 
that  though  the  standards  for  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  may  be  taken  as  unity  and  thirty  there 
is  no  standard  possible  for  oxygen.  Seven  and 
nine  would  have  equal  claims,  and  the  more 
numerous  the  compounds  of  oxygen  examined 
the  greater  might  be  the  confusion. 

If  the  law  did  not  hold  it  would  not  be  possible, 
by  knowing  how  one  element  united  with  each  of 
two  others,  to  predict  how  these  two  elements 
would  thfemselves  unite.  An  illustration  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  alcohol,  water  and  ether.  Alcohol 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  and  in  all 
proportions  with  ether,  but  ether  and  water  are 
far  from  mixing  in  all  proportions.  Water  will 
dissolve  a  little  ether  and  ether  will  dissolve  a 
little  water,  the  quantity  dissolved  by  an  equal 
amount  of  solvent  being  different  in  each  case. 
A  universe  is  conceivable  where  there  would  be 
no  law  of  constant  or  of  reciprocal  proportions, 
and  if  such  a  universe  were  made  up  of  different 
elements  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  symbols 
as  we  now  do  for  the  elements. 

It  is  because  these  laws  are  found  to  hold  that 
the  atomic  theory  is  possible.  Indeed,  if  there 
are  atoms  in  the  usua.lly  accepted  sense  the  laws 
must  hold.  The  converse  is  not  necessary.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  the  laws  are  a  correct 
statement  of  fact  atoms  must  necessarily  exist, 
any  moie  than  it  would  follow  that  because  two 
solutions  look  alike  and  can  neutralise  an  acid 
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they  necessarily  contain  the  same  substance  in 
solution. 

But  now,  assuming  the  laws,  how  do  we  arrive 
at  standard  numbers  for  the  elenients? 

The  law  of  constant  proportions  refers  to  weight; 
four  grms.  of  sulphur  unite  with  seven  grms.  of 
iron.  Shall  we  make  the  standard  weight  of 
sulphur  four  grms.  and  the  standard  weight  of 
iron  seven  grms.?  Or  shall  we  make  the  standard 
quantity  of  sulphur  unity  and  the  standard  quantity 
of  iron  1.75?  It  would  be  possible  to  make  either 
choice,  and  since  sulphur  and  oxygen  unite  in 
equal  quantities  the  standard  quantity  of  oxygen 
would  be  four,  or  unity,  according  to  the  choice 
that  we  make. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  iron  might 
be  called  unity,  in  which  case  the  standard  number 
for  sulphur  and  for  oxygen  would  be  4/7.  So  we 
see  the  standard  numbers  will  depend  upon  the 
elements  we  choose  as  the  primary  standard  and 
the  value  we  assign  to  the  standard  quantity  of  it. 

But  now  we  are  confronted  with  the  question 
whether  either  sulphur  or  iron  is  the  best  element 
to  choose  as  the  primary  standard.  If  we  consider 
first  what  elements  are  obviously  uuisuitable,  it 
may  be  more  easy  to  decide  what  are  suitable. 
Obviously  the  very  rare  elements,  such  as  radium, 
scandium,  or  praseodymium,  are  unsuitable  because 
of  their  rarity  and  cost,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
Obviously,  also,  any  member  of  the  argon  group 
of  elements  is  unsuitable,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  they  do  not  form  compounds  with  other 
elements.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  element 
chosen  as  original  standard  must  be  i>lentiful  and 
must  form  compounds  with  a  number  of  other 
elements.  It  should  also  be  possible  to  obtain  it 
practically  pure.  The  elements  that  form  water 
have  these  characteristics,  and  these  elements 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  both  been  chosen  as 
the  standard.  Hydrogen  has  the  advantage  that 
it  enters  into  combination  in  the  smallest  quantity 
of  any  of  the  elements,  and  so  if  the  standard 
quantity  of  it  is  taken  as  unity  the  standard 
quantities  of  all  the  other  elements  will  be  greater 
than  unity.  Oxygen  has  the  advantage  that  it 
combines  with  more  elements  than  does  hydrogen, 
forming  compounds  %vith  nearly  all  the  elements. 
Dalton  chose  to  make  hydrogen  the  standard. 
Berzelius  made  oxygen  the  standard.  The  value 
given  to  hydrogen  was  naturally  unity.  Berzelius 
chose  to  call  the  standard  quantity  of  oxygen  100. 


Since  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  water  is  approxi- 
mately eight  times  the  quantity  of  hydrogen,  if 
oxygen  is  taken  as  100,  hydrogen  is  approximately 
12.5,  and  the  number  in  the  list  of  standard  quanti- 
ties for  the  different  elements  according  to  Ber- 
zelius's  plan  of  making  the  standard  quantity  of 
o.xygen  100,  would  be  12.5  times  as  great  as  those 
determined  upon  Dalton's  basis.  The  standard 
of  hydrogen  equal  to  unity  was  considered  most 
convenient  and  was  generally  adopted. 

Now,  if  hydrogen  were  taken  as  unity,  and  if 
hydrogen  formed  one  compound  and  only  one 
with  every  element  it  would,  theoretically  at  least, 
be  very  easy  to  determine  numbers  for  the  standard 
quantities  of  each  of  the  other  elements,  it  being 
understood  that  the  law  of  reciprocal  proportions 
holds  good.  But  the  fact  is  that  hydrogen  does 
not  form  compounds  with  all  the  other  elements, 
and  with  many  elements  it  forms  more  than  one 
compound.  The  first  difficulty  can  be  got  over. 
The  standard  quantity  of  calcium,  for  instance, 
could  be  arrived  at  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
unites  with  unit  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  known 
and  the  quantity  of  calcium  with  which  this 
quantity  of  oxygen  will  unite.  Suppose  eight 
parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  one  part  of  hydrogen, 
and  eight  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  twenty  parts 
of  calcium,  the  standard  quantity  of  calcium  is 
evidently  twenty. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  CURRENT  fflSTORY  CLASS. 

1.  Where  is  the  Murman  Coast,  and  what  is 
its  importance  to  Russia? 

2.  "  If  the  war  were  to  end  tomorrow,  Germany 
would  be  the  victor."  Comment  on  this  statement 
and  trace  Germany's  conquests  and  losses  on  the 
map. 

3.  "The  Battle  of  the  Marne  is  the  most 
decisive  battle  yet  fought"  (Septcml)er  11). 
Why? 

4.  "The  Germans  have  gained  no  Sedan  (in 
Russia,)  Their  battles  have  all  been  Pyrrhic 
Victories.     Explain  the  italicised  phrases. 

5.  What  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  that 
still  recognizes  the  status  ot  slavery? 

6.  Who  are  Dumba,  von  Bethman  Hollweg, 
Viviani,  Venizelos,  Lansing,  von  Mackensen? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following: 
Reichstag,  Dual  Monarchy,  tactical  defence, 
hegemony,  autonomy,  contraband  of  war? 
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HINTS    FOR    OCTOBER    AND    NOVEMBER. 
By  the  Editor. 

October  brings  us  two  days  for  special  observance, 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Trafalgar  Day,  and  it  is  a 
good  time  to  consider  our  aims  and  methods  in 
keeping  these  days.  For  it  is  not  well  to  interrupt 
our  regular  routine  or  to  substitute  special  lessons 
for  the  usual  work,  until  we  have  some  definite 
gain  in  view  for  such  changes. 

Special  days  should  not  be  ignored  in  the  school- 
room, but  neither  should  they  be  made  mere 
occasions  for  entertainment.  However  little  time 
can  be  given  to  the  observance  it  should  be 
carefully  planned  for.  Some  definite  knowledge 
should  be  gained,  some  principle  instilled,  some 
enthusiasm    roused. 

As  Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  holiday,  half  an  hour 
of  the  day  before  might  be  given  to  considering  the 
reasons  for  its  observance,  and  our  duty  concerning 
it.  Start  with  the  fact  of  the  holiday,  which  is 
what  most  impresses  the  children.  What  other 
days  are  school  holidays?  Why  are  such  days  as 
Victoria  Day  made  holidays?  If  the  children  do 
not  quickly  see  that  they  are  days  of  remembrance, 
remind  them  that  the  Jews  were  taught  to  keep 
the  feast  of  the  passover  every  year  that  they 
might  remember  all  the  days  of  their  life  the  day 
when  the  Lord  brought  them  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  (Deut.  lG:l-4.)  Then  what  are 
we  to  remember  on  Thanksgiving  Day?  Read 
Deuteronomy  16:13-15,  or  Psalm  104:13  and  14. 
As  the  harvest  is  reaped  and  the  fruits  gathered 
in  every  year,  so  every  year  we  are  to  remember 
that  they  are  God's  gifts,  and  to  give  thanks  to 
him. 

By  whom  is  Thanksgiving  Day  appointed? 
By  the  Governor  General.  Ever  since  1879  it 
has  been  proclaimed  every  year.  Then  it  is  a 
day  to  be  observed  by  the  whole  nation.  To  give 
thanks  for  our  blessings  is  the  duty  of  each  one  of 
us,  but.on  the  national  Thanksgiving  Day  we  are  to 
remember  especially  the  blessings  that  we  share 
with  all  Canadians,  our  national  blessings.  Let 
the  children  name  them .  Thanksgiving  for  harvest 
comes  first;  that  is  why  the  day  is  set  at  this  time 
of  year.  But  they  will  think  of  others,  especially 
in  comparing  the  condition  of  our  country  with 
that  of  others  at  this  time.  The  mere  mention  of 
P'rance  and  Belgium  will  remind  them  of  the  peace 
and  prosperity  within  our  borders,  and  our  ability, 


as  a  nation,  to  help  those  who  are  homeless  and 
helpless.  The  courage  and  devotion  of  Canadian 
soldiers,  doctors,  chaplains  and  nurses  is  much 
to  be  thankful  for. 

Suitable  Bible  readings  besides  those  already 
named,  are  Psalms  147,  100,  11.5,  118,  107,  104; 
St.  Luke  17:11-19.  The  lesson  should  close  with 
the  singing  of  the  national  anthem. 

Trafalgar  Day  comes  on  October  21st,  and 
surely  this  year,  if  never  before,  some  formal 
acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  what  we 
owe  to  our  greatest  national  hero,  and  also  of  the 
safety  secured  to  us  by  the  British  fleet. 

In  other  countries,  notably  in  the  United  States, 
the  lives  and  examples  of  great  men  are  constantly 
kept  before  the  young  people.  We  do  little  to 
draw  our  children's  attention  to  our  heroes.  Can 
we  think  it  unnecessary?  Reverence,  admiration, 
idealism,  are  not  too  common  among  us.  These 
feelings  are  not  foreign  to  Canadians,  but  too 
often  latent. 

"The  best  eulogy  of  Nelson"  says  Southey, 
"is  the  faithful  history  of  his  actions."  His  life 
should  be  made  familiar  to  all  English  speaking 
children.  He  was  not  perfect.  He  had  grave 
faults;  but  hear  what  his  .'\merican  biographer 
says  of  him: 

"Sharer  of  our  mortal  weakness,  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
a  type  of  single-minded  devotion  that  can  never  perish,  .^s 
his  funeral  anthem  proclaimed,  while  a  nation  mourned,  'His 
body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his  name  liveth  for  evermore.' 

Wars  may  cease,  but  the  need  for  heroism  shall  not  depart 
from  the  earth  while  man  remains  man,  and  wrong  remains 
to  be  redressed.  Wherever  danger  has  to  be  faced  or  duty 
to  be  done,  at  cost  to  self,  men  will  draw  inspiration  from  the 
name  and  deeds  of  Nelson," — Mahan. 

He  compelled  the  admiration  of  his  enemies. 
The  Spanish  Admiral  Gravina,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  said  on  his 
death  bed,  "  1  am  going  to  join  Nelson,  the  greatest 
hero  the  world  has  produced." 

Suggestions  for  studying  Nelson's  character  will 
be  found  in  the  "Notes  on  School  Readers,"  on 
another  page.  A  suitable  Bible  reading  for  the 
day  is  the  following  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes : 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  our  fathers  that  begat 
us. 

The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them  through  his 
great  power  from  the  beginning. 

Such  as  did  l)ear  rule  in  their  kingdoms,  men  renowned  for 
their  power,  giving  counsel  by  their  understanding,  and 
declaring  prophecies. 
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Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their  know- 
ledge of  learning  meet  for  the  jieople,  wise  and  eloquent  in 
their  instructions; 

All  these  were  honoured  in  their  generations,  and  were  the 
glory  of  their  times. 

There  be  of  them,  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them,  that 
their  praises  might  be  reported.  Their  bodies  are  buried  in 
peace;  but  their  name  liveth  for  evermore.  The  people  will 
tell  of  their  wisdom,  and  the  congregation  will  show  forth 
their  praise. 

The   following  selections   are   appropriate   for 
the  blackboard: — 

We  can  have  the  highest  happiness,  such  as  goes  along 
with  being  a  great  man,  only  by  having  wide  thoughts,  and 
much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves. — 
George  Eliot. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.     Ecclcsiastes  44:1. 
Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thou  famous  man. 
The  greatest  sailor  since  the  world  began. — Tennyson. 
.Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island   story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glor\-. — Tennyson. 

There  are  so  many  things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the  world, 
that  no  man  can  be  great  — -  he  can  hardly  keep  himself  from 
wickedness  —  unless  he  gives  up  thinking  about  pleasure  or 
rewards,  and  gets  strength  to  endure  what  is  hard  and  painful. 
— George  EJiot. 

November  1st  is  All  Saints'  Day,  and    the  day 
before  is  All  Saints'  (or  All  Hallows')  Eve,  com- 
*monly  called  Hallow  E'en. 

Children  should  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the 
name  and  made  to  pronounce  it  properly.  They 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  from  very  early 
times  people  have  believed  that  they  could  see 
into  the  future  by  practising  certain  rites  on 
Hallow  E'en.  The  poet  Burns,  in  his  Halloween 
tell  us  how  the  night  was  kept  in  Scotland  in  his 
time.  Nuts  and  apples  are  always  eaten,  and  a 
common  name  for  the  Eve  is  "Nut  Crack  night." 


A  STRANGE  LANGUAGE. 


I  have  a  little  neighbor  whom  I  verj-  often  meet. 

He  wears  a  coat  of  reddish  fur  at  home  and  in  the  street. 

We  often  stop  to  have  a  chat  on  sunny  winter  days. 

His  manner's  ver\-  pleasant  —  but  I  can't  tell  what  he  says. 

I  think  he  talks  about  the  woods,  and  how  the  beechnuts  taste, 
.■\nd  how  he  loves  the  breadcrusts  that  I'm  rather  apt  to  waste, 
And  how  he  wishes  spring  would  come  —  but  there!  I  must 

confess 
I  cannot  understand  a  word,  and  so  I  have  to  guess. 

My  sister  studies  German  and  my  brother  studies  Greek, 
But  those  are  not  the  languages  that  I  should  care  to  speak, 
For  none  of  all  their  lexicons  can  make  it  clear  to  me 
Just  what  that  little  squirrel  means  by  "Chk!"and  "Chir-r-  I  " 
and  "Chee!"  — Selected. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  teachers  of  Northumberland,  Gloucester 
and  Restigouche  Counties,  New  Brunswick,  met 
in  a  united  session  in  the  Court  House  at  Bathurst, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  23rd  and 
24th,  with  the  President,  Inspector  G.  W.  Merser- 
eau  in  the  chair.  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Mr.  R.  P.  Steeves, 
Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  Peacock,  Director  of  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  first  day.  At  the  public  meeting 
on  Thursday,  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Carter, 
Mayor  Michaud  and  others;  the  school  children 
sang  patriotic  songs,  accompanied  by  a  local 
orchestra. 

Papers  were  read  during  the  session  by  Miss 
Marion  Winton  on  Primary  Reading,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Haines  on  History,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stuart  on  Civics, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Hourihan  on  English  Composition,  and 
the  subjects  dealt  with  were  discussed  by  the 
teachers. 

Dr.  Carter  spoke  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  minutes  of  County  Institutes  as  a  contribution 
to  local  history,  and  the  Secretary  for  Northumber- 
land County  reported  that  their  records  from 
1878  were  intact.  Director  Steeves  reported  that 
there  are  now  between  seventy  and  eighty  school 
gardens  in  New  Brunswick,  Northumberland 
County  leading  with  fifteen. 

On  Friday  evening  the  people  of  Bathurst 
entertained  the  teachers  very  pleasantly  in  the  Court 
House.  An  informal  programme  of  music  and 
recitatioiis  wa^  carried  out  and  refreshments  were 
served. 

About  150  teachers  attended  the  meetings. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  different 
counties  for  next  year: 

Northumberland  County —  President,  Mr.  John 
D.  Keane;  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bunnell; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stuart.  Additional 
members  of  Executive,  Miss  Lottie  E.  Underhill, 
Miss  Edna  F.  Fraser. 

Gloucester  County — President,  Inspector  J.  F. 
Doucet;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Theodore  Lejeune; 
Secretary,  Miss  G.  Duguay.  Additional  members 
of  Executive,  Miss  Helene  Delagarde  and  Miss 
Stout. 

Restigouche  County — President,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Carr;   Vice-President,  Miss  Hazel  Lingley;   Secre- 
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tary,  Miss  Jessie  Currie.  Additional  members  of 
Executive,  Mr.  R.  G.  Mowatt,  Miss  Marion 
Winton. 


[For  the  Review. 


HISTORY. 


The  Institute  for  York  and  Sunbury  Counties 
held  its  most  successful  session  in  Fredericton  on 
September  23rd  and  24th,  over  200  teachers  being 
in  attendance.  The  opening  of  the  St.  John 
Valley  Railway  made  it  easier  for  some  to  be 
present  than  in  former  years.  At  the  first  session 
addresses  were  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Fredericton, 
Dr.  H.  V.  B.  Bridges,  Inspector  O'Blenes  and  Mr. 
Fred.  C.  Manning,  President  of  the  Institute. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  the  Teaching 
of  Latin,  Reading  and  Geography,  and  the  new 
Nature  Lessons  Course. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were: 
Mr.  W.  M.  Burns,  Fredericton,  President;  Mr. 
Elmer  Close,  Nashwaaksis,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Ella  L.  Thorne,  Fredericton,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Miss  Agnes  Burns  and  Miss  Blanche  Ebbett, 
additional  members  of  Executive. 


THE  LAST  BUCCANEER. 


The  winds  were  yelling,  the  waves  were  swelling, 

The  sky  was  black  and  drear, 
When  the  crew  with  eyes  of  flame  brought  the  ship  without  a 
name 

Alongside  the  last  Buccaneer. 

"Whence  flies  your  sloop  full  sail  before  so  fierce  a  gale. 

When  all  others  drive  bare  on  the  seas? 
Say,  come  ye  from  the  shore  of  the  holy  Salvador, 

On  the  Gulf  of  the  rich  Caribbees?" 

"From  a  shore  no  search  hath  found,  from  a  gulf  no  line  can 
sound. 

Without  rudder  or  needle  we  steer; 
Above,  below,  our  bark,  dies  the  sea-fowl  and  the  shark, 

As  we  fly  by  the  last  Buccaneer. 

"To-night  there  shall  be  heard  on  the  rocks  of  Cape  de  Verde, 

A  loud  crash,  and  a  louder  roar; 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  deep,  with  a  heavy  moaning,  sweep 

The  corpses  and  wreck  to  the  shore." 

The  stately  ship  of  Clyde  securely  now  may  ride, 

In  the  breath  of  the  citron  shades; 
And  Severn's  towering  mast  securely  now  flies  past. 

Through  the  sea  of  the  balmy  trades. 

From  St.  Jago's  wealthy  port,  from  Havannah's  royal  fort, 

The  seaman  goes  forth  without  fear; 
For  since  that  stormy  night  not  a  mortal  hath  had  sight 

Of  the  flag  of  the  last  Buccaneer. — Macaulay. 


The  subject  of  history  has  a  prominent  place  in 
our  school  course,  and  our  teachers,  from  year  to 
year  battle  with  it  with  varying  results.  Some 
successfully  awaken  a  really  vital  interest  while 
others  quite  as  successfully  destroy  all  love  for 
the  subject. 

The  teacher  who  sits  down  and  hears  a  recitation 
in  history  out  of  the  text-book  may  succeed  in 
implanting  a  few  bare  dates  and  names  in  the 
child's  mind,  but  very  little  real  history  will  be 
found  there  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  teacher  must  be  both  interested  and  inter- 
esting. She  must  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  subject  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  text-book. 
Several  books  of  reference  should  Ije  at  hand,  and 
maps,  pictures  and  newspaper  clippings  are  invalu- 
able. Have  the  best  pictures  that  can  be  obtained 
and  make  sure  that  the  children  know  how  to  use 
them.  Pictures  of  noted  men  and  women,  ancient 
castles,  battlefields,  battleships  and  vessels  of 
various  kinds,  churches,  abbeys,  early  inventions, 
are  all  interesting  and  instructive.  These  may  be 
pasted  in  the  school  scrap-book  or  classified  and 
kept  in  envelopes  to  be  passed  round  when  needed. 

According  to  our  school  course  we  start  Grade  VI 
British  History  with  the  Roman  Conquest,  and 
Canadian  History  with  the  Eriksons  and  down 
the  ages  we  come,  hand  in  hand;  but  that  doesn't 
mean  that  we  must  teach  everything  in  the  text- 
book order  and  nothing  else.  While  teaching 
important  events  in  Canadian  History  keep  in 
mind  the  condition  of  affairs  in  England  at  the 
same  time,  and  vice  versa. 

Where  were  we  in  English  history  when  Canada 
was  discovered?  What  important  events  had 
taken  place  in  England  before  that  time?  What 
hindered  the  early  development  of  Canada?  Which 
kings  and  queens  of  England  were  especially 
interested  in  discovery  and  exploration?  Questions 
such  as  these  can  easily  be  taken  up  with  the  class 
work. 

In  the  lower  grades,  history  is  taught  by  means 
of  pictures  and  stories,  and  most  children  love  it; 
so  we  conclude  that  the  misuse  of  the  text-book 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  "diy"  history  lessons 
that  we  hear  so  much  about. 

Our  first  text-book  lessons  are  on  the  conquests 
of  Britain, — Roman,  English,  Danish  and  Norman. 
Take  these  up,  one  at  a  time,  and  tlien  compare 
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them.  Maps  are  a  great  help  here.  Have  the 
pupils  draw  them,  one  for  each  conquest  as  it  is 
studied.  Take  the  first  map;  mark  the  conquered 
territory  with  dates  of  conquest: — The  Roman 
wall,  one  or  more  of  the  chief  Roman  roads,  and 
some  of  the  chief  towns:  Londinium  (London), 
Eboracum  (York),  Mancunium  (Manchester), 
Deva  (Chester),  Dorovernum  (Canterbury),  etc. 
The  story  of  the  Great  Roman  Wall,  the  building 
of  the  Roman  Roads  and  the  Roman  Place-names 
in  Britain  will  all  come  in  here.  Why  the  Romans 
came  to  Britain;  the  Great  Leaders  who  took  part 
in  the  Conquest,  and  the  Effects  of  the  Occupation 
are  all  important  and  should  be  studied. 

When  the  English  Conquest  has  been  taught, 
compare  the  effects  of  the  two. 

The  first,  simply  a  military  occupation  of 
Britain;  the  second,  a  displacement  of  Britons 
and  a  settlement  of  English  in  their  place.  In  the 
first,  a  more  civilized  people  conquered  a  less 
civilized  race,  and  brought  Christianity  to  the 
country;  in  the  second,  a  less  civilized  people 
conquered  a  more  civilized  race  and  swept  away 
every  trace  of  Christianity.  These  and  several 
other  points  may  be  compared. 

Then  the  Danish  and  Norman  Conquests  may 
be  taken  up  and  treated  in  much  the  same  wa>'. 
Much  can  be  learned  about  the  appearance,  dress, 
religion,  and  mode  of  warfare  of  these  people  from 
pictures  and  stories,  but  what  we  want  to  remember 
is  what  has  lived  out  of  the  past,  from  these  early 
times. 

After  the  conquests  we  come  to  a  line  of  Norman 
kings  established  on  the  English  throne.  Ten 
thousand  Norman  landowners  had  displaced  ten 
thousand  English  landowners.  Strong  central 
government  was  introduced.  The  Witan  was 
transformed  into  the  Great  Council.  The  House 
of  Lords  had  its  origin  in  the  Great  Council  sitting 
without  the  lesser  barons.  Facts  such  as  these 
furnish  good  topics  for  classdiscussion.  The 
Norman  kings  were  distinguished  for  their  greed. 
How  did  each  obtain  his  revenues?  What  rela- 
tion were  the  other  kings  to  William  the  Con- 
queror? Name  the  most  important  events  in  each 
reign  and  give  brief  description  of  each.  How  did 
the  Plantagenets  come  to  get  the  crown? 

At  the  close  of  each  line  of  kings  have  the 
children  note  the  condition  of  England  at  that 
time,  and  compare  it  with  the  last  line;  make  a 
list  of  the  great  writers  of  the  age,  and  the  noted 


men;  and  draw  a  map  to  illustrate  any  changes 
in  England's  possessions,  either  by  war  or  treaty. 

Some  good  books  for  teaching  both  British  and 
Canadian  history  are: 

L  "Britannia  History  Reader,"  The  Copp 
Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

2.  "Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,"  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York. 

3.  Hannay's  "History  of  Acadia,"  J.  &  A. 
McMillan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

4.  "Stories  from  English  History,"  by  A.  J. 
Church,  M.  A.,  The  MacMillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y. 

5.  "Child's  History  of  England,"  Dickens. 
(For  teacher's  use.) 

6.  "England's  Story,"  Tappan  and  Saul, 
Morang  Educational  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

7.  "Britain  and  the  Empire,"  Putnam,  Morang 
and  Co.,  Toronto. 

8.  "History  of  Canada,"  Gammell,  W.  J. 
Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

9.  "Story  of  the  Maple  Land,"  Young,  The 
Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

10.  The  "Highroads  of  History,"  Series  pub- 
lished by  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  95-97  King  St., 
East,  Toronto,  now  comprises  twelve  volumes. 
This  series  has  been  described  as  "The  most 
remarkable  set  of  school  books  ever  published," 
and  it  certainly  does  whet  the  appetite  for  history. 
Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Besides  the  many  good  history-story  books  an 
encyclopaedia  will  be  found  very  helpful.  "The 
Everyman's  Encyclopaedia" — 12  volumes — is 
neat  and  handy,  and  quite  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  average  school.  Bound  in  cloth,  it  may  be 
had  from  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  for  $3.60  plus  the 
express  charges.  The  children  should  have  access 
to  the  encyclopaedia  at  all  times,  and  a  good  plan 
is  to  have  them  make  a  note  of  some  important 
facts  about  each  subject  found. 

The  other  reference  books  may  be  used  in 
many  ways.  Most  children  love  stor>'  telling. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  one  or  more 
pupils  in  a  class  have  the  books  to  read  in  school 
after  their  other  work  has  been  finished.  Then, 
take  a  few  minutes  and  have  some  one  tell  to  the 
class  the  story  he  has  read. 

Anotlier  way  is  to  use  the  history  story  for  a 
composition  exercise.  The  story  may  be  read  to 
the  class  by  a  pupil,  or  by  the  teacher,  if  she  prefers 
to  do  it,  and  then  told  by  difi'erent  pupils  in  their 
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own  words.  If  this  is  done  one  day,  the  same 
story  may  be  written  at  another  time. 

If  a  child  has  been  present  every  day  with  well- 
prepared  work,  he  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  book 
home  on  Friday  night,  to  be  returned  to  the 
reading  table  on  Monday  morning.  This  encour- 
ages regularity  in  attendance,  industry  in  school- 
work,  and  arouses  an  interest  in  reading. 

In  the  books  mentioned  above,  you  will  often 
find  the  same  story  told  in  several  different  ways, 
or  several  stories  about  the  same  person.  The 
children  enjoy  reading  them  outside  and  telling 
them  in  class.  The  stories  of  our  heroes  and 
heroines  never  wear  out,  and  the  question,  "What 
would  you  have  done  in  the  same  place?"  often 
brings  out  many  thoughtful  and  unexpected 
answers. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  small  boys  and 
girls  know  about  the  present  war,  and  they  like  to 
compare  the  past  generals,  battles,  guns,  etc., 
with  those  of  to-day.  One  of  Alfred  the  Great's 
admirers  (a  small  boy  of  eight)  said,  "Please, 
teacher,  I  bet  Alfred  could  have  licked  the  Kaiser." 

The  rainy  day  recess  is  a  good  story-telling 
time.  Allow  the  children  to  sit  or  stand  about, 
free  and  easy,  as  they  choose.  Just  now,  of  course, 
they  nearly  all  want  to  tell  present  day  war  stories. 
Do  not  allow  the  horrible  night-mare  stories  to 
get  into  your  school-room.  Describe  some  brave 
act  of  one  of  our  officers  or  men,  or  tell  something 
you  have  read  about  aeroplanes,  submarines, 
torpedoes,  etc.,  and  see  what  they  know  about 
these  things. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest,  that  teachers 
who  have  found  other  and  better  methods  for 
arousing  an  interest  in  history,  will  send  them  to 
the  Review,  so  that  we  may  all  profit  by  their 
experience. 


Has  the  summer  left  thy  heart 
That  which  passes  show,  the  art 
Like  wise  Nature,  to  prepare 
From  the  Past  a  Future  fair? 


-Henry  Ellison. 


Straight  and  swift  the  swallows  fly 
To  the  sojourn  of  the  sun; 

.■\11  the  golden  year  is  done, 
.'Ml  the  flower-time  flitted  by. 


A  LITTLE  CHILD'S  THANKS. 

A  very  little  child  am  I, 

Yet  I  can  thankful  be 
To  our  kind  Father  who  has  sent 

Such  wondrous  things  to  me. 

For  fruit  and  flowers,  rain  and  shine, 

And  skies  of  deepest  blue; 
The  twinkling  stars  that  light  the  night, 

The  frost  and  pearly  dew. 

For  songs  of  birds,  and  rippling  brooks, 

And  fairy  things  that  fly,  / 

And  all  the  creatures  of  the  woods 

That  shyly  pass  me  by. 

I  thank  Him  for  all  things  so  fair, 

Around  me  and  above; 
But  most  of  all  I  thank  Him  for 

A  heart  with  which  to  love. 

— Primary  Education. 


Sailor,  what  of  the  debt  we  owe  you? 
Day  or  night  is  the  peril  more? 
Who  so  dull  that  he  fails  to  know  you 
Sleepless  guard  of  our  island  shore? 
Safe  the  corn  to  the  farmyard  taken, 
Grain  ships,  safe  upon  all  the  seas — 
Homes  in  peace  and  a  faith  unshaken, 
Sailor,  what  do  we  owe  for  these? 


-Times. 


THE  SATURDAY  PLACE. 


A  House  is  where  yciu  eat  and  sleep 
And  all  your  books  and  treasures  keep; 
But  oh,  Outdoors  is  where  you  play 
And  where  it's  always  Saturday! 

— Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  in  the  October  St.  Nicholas 


OCTOBER. 


Yet  shall  the  blue-eyed  gentian  look 
Through  fringed  lids  to  Heaven, 

And  the  pale  aster  in  the  brook 
Shall  see  its  image  given  — 

The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  praise. 

The  south  wind  softly  sigh. 
And  sweet,  calm  days  in  golden  haze 

Melt  down  the  amber  sky. — Whittier. 


-John  Payne. 


No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease, 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member, 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 
No  fruit,  no  flower,  no  birds,  no  trees, 
No-vember! 

—Hood. 
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BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 


1. 

Psalm  90. 

2. 

St.  Luke  12:16-21. 

3. 

Psalm  46. 

4. 

St.  Luke  12:35-48. 

5. 

Isaiah  25:1-9. 

6. 

St.  Luke  15:1-10. 

7. 

Psalm  145:8-19. 

8. 

Acts  27:9-20. 

9. 

Acts  27:21-36. 

10. 

Acts  27:37-44. 

11. 

Proverbs  17:1-20. 

12. 

1  Corinthians  13. 

13. 

II  Samuel  15:13-23. 

14. 

I  Peter  2:11-17. 

16. 

II  Kings6«-23. 

16. 

Acts  16:25-34. 

17. 

Psalm  ia3:l-18. 

18. 

St.  Luke  14:1-11. 

19. 

St.  John  4:46-53. 

20. 

Psalm  34:1-10. 

WHO,  WHAT  AND  WHERE 
Search  Questions  for  Competition. 

Questions  appear  in  each  issue  from  October  to 
March.  Marks  are  given  for  correct  answers,  and 
in  April  a  small  prize  is  awarded  to  the  winner  of 
the  highest  marks.  Answers  to  each  month's  questions 
are  given  in  the  following  issue. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  readers  of  the 
Review.  All  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later 
than  the  first  of  the  month.  Number  your  answers. 
Sign  with  a  pseudonym. 

Miscellaneous. 
[All  to  be  answered  from  the  works  of  one  author.] 

1.  Who  had  "no  other  care  than  dispensing 
music  to  mortals?" 

2.  Who  had  seen  and  known  two  angels  on 
earth,  and  what  were  their  names? 

3.  Who  are:  —  Sandalphon,  Thangbrand, 
Chispa,  Nahma,  "the  Poet  paramount,"  "the 
poet  of  the  dawn." 

4.  Where  wcis  (a)  "Every  bouse  an  inn  where 
all  were  welcomed?  (b)  A  tent  left  standing  to 
preserve  a  bird's  nest? 

5.  When  were  Sandwich  and  Romney,  Hastings, 
Hythe  and  Dover  all  alert? 


When  asked  "What  are  the  five  great  races  of 
mankind?"  a  Chinese  student  gave  the  following 
answer:  "The  hundred  yards,  the  hurdles,  the 
quarter-mile,  the  mile  and  the  three  miles." 


THE  REVIEW'S  QUESTION  BOX 

[To  ensure  answers  in  any  issue,  questions  should  reach 
this  office  not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  the  preceding  month. 
Correspondents  desiring  answers  by  post  must  enclose 
stamps.] 

E.  W.— The  Canadian  address  of  the  Cassell 
Company,  publishers  of  "The  Battle  Glory  of 
Canada"  is  55  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

M.  H. —  I.  The  federal  union  of  the  Empire  of 
Germany  includes  twenty-six  states  of  which 
Prussia  is  much  the  largest  and  most  powerful. 
The  direction  of  political  and  military  affairs  is 
vested  in  the  kin'g  of  Prussia,  who  bears  the  title 
of  Kaiser.  He  declares  war  (subject "to  the  Federal 
Council),  makes  peace,  enters  into  treaties  with 
other  nations,  appoints  and  receives  ambassadors, 
and  promulgates  laws.  The  legislative  bodies 
are  the  Bundesrat  or  Federal  Council,  representing 
the  individual  states,  and  the  Reichstag  or  Diet 
of  the  realm,  representing  the  German  nation. 
The  sixty-one  members  of  the  Bundesrat  are 
appointed  for  each  session  by  the  governments  of 
the  respective  states,  Prussia  appointing  seventeen. 
The  397  members  of  the  Reichstag  (236  from 
Prussia)  are  elected  for  a  five  years'  term  by  univer- 
sal manhood  suffrage.  All  laws  for  the  Empire 
must  receive  the  votes  of  an  absolute  majority  in 
both  houses  and  be  promulgated  by  the  Emperor. 

2.  The  Governor-General  represents  the  king 
in  Canada.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  all 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Dominion.  He 
appoints  the  lieutenant-governors,  and  the  judges, 
and  can  commute  sentences  of  the  court.  He 
assembles,  prorogues  and  dissolves  parliament. 
His  assent  is  necessary  to  all  bills. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  commander 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  He  can  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons.  With  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  he  appoints  ambassadors,  consuls,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  officials  and 
makes  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Bills  are 
submitted  for  his  signature,  but  his  veto  is  ■  •.t 
final. 

The  President  of  Franfce  i^roclaims  laws  passed 
by  both  houses,  and  ensues  their  execution.  He 
selects  a  ministry,  appoints  to  all  civil  and  military 
posts,  and  grants  pardons.  He  makes  treaties 
and  receives  and  appoints  foreign  ambassadors. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

After  falling  back  for  five  months  before  the  advancing 
armies  of  the  central  powers,  the  Russians  have  again  taken 
the  offensive  all  along  the  lines.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  increased  strength  of  the  Russian  armies,  which,  probably, 
are  now  better  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  partly  to  the 
withdrawal  of  German  troops  for  use  elsewhere.  There  has 
been  severe  fighting  in  France,  where  the  French  now  have 
three  million  men  at  the  front,  and  the  British  one-fourth 
as  many;  but  there  has  been  no  decisive  engagement  on  either 
front.  Both  French  and  British  have  made  small  advances, 
and  have  held  their  ground  well  against  counter  attacks; 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
which  is  to  drive  out  the  invaders  if  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  can  furnish  the  additional  strength  which  is  required. 
Meanwhile  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  situation  along 
the  Italian  front,  but  very  important  events  are  taking  place 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Bulgaria  has  definitely  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Germans  and  Turks,  and  British  and  French 
forces  have  been  landed  in  Greece  for  the  protection  of  Serbia, 
which  is  threatened  by  a  German  army  on  the  north  and  a 
Turkish  and  Bulgarian  army  on  the  south.  There  is  but  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles  between  Hungary  and  Bulgaria, 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Serbian  territory;  and  it  is  the 
supposed  intention  of  the  Germans  to  penetrate  the  mountain 
regions  near  this  part  and  so  establish  connection  with  Turkey. 
What  action  will  be  taken  by  Greece  and  Roumania  is  as  yet 
undecided ;  but  they  will  probably  join  with  Russia  and  her 
Allies  for  the  defence  of  Serbia. 

The  inducement  for  Bulgaria  to  join  the  Austro-German 
alliance  is  said  to  have  been  that  she  shall  have  Constantinople 
and  all  of  Turkey-in-Europe,  while  the  Turks  shall  have  as 
their  recompense  Egypt  and  all  Northern  Africa,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Asia,  thus  bringing  nearly 
all  the  Mohammedan  countries  of  the  world  into  the  Turkish 
Empire.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  former  presumption 
that  Germany  wanted  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  for  herself; 
but  perhaps  that  is  an  after  consideration. 

The  Turkish  government  is  deliberately  killing  off  the 
Armenians,  who  are  Christians.  A  quarter  of  a  million  have 
escaped  by  crossing  the  Russian  frontier,  but  perhaps  half  a 
million  have  been  slaughtered  in  their  villages  or  driven  into 
the  wilderness  to  perish,  and  the  slaughter  is  still  going  on. 
These  facts  are  well  authenticated,  and  the  United  States 
government  has  made  a  formal  protest  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, threatening  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  if  the 
persecution  does  not  cease. 

A  new  service  has  been  introduced  in  the  French  army,  that 
of  travelling  laboratories  to  combat  the  effects  of  German 
poisons. 

An  Italian  engineer  has  found  a  method  of  holding  an  object 
motionless  in  space  by  means  of  electric  currents. 


The  Chinese  Council  of  State  has  advised  President  Yuan 
to  call  a  national  convention  to  decide  whether  China  is  to  be 
a  republic  or  a  monarchy. 

The  United  States  has  recognized  the  new  government  of 
Hayti,  and  assumed  a  financial  protectorate  over  that  boister- 
ous country.  There  are  indications  that  a  similar  recognition, 
without  the  protectorate,  will  soon  be  extended  to  the  Carranza 
government  in  Mexico. 

Stefansson,  the  Canadian  explorer  who  was  given  up  as 
lost,  is  not  only  alive  and  well,  but  has  been  living  in  compar- 
ative comfort  in  the  Arctic  regions.  He  has  found  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  a  mountainous  island  about  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  Prince  Patrick  Island.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  caribou  and  other  game  to  furnish  food  for  his  party. 
This  new  land  lies  about  a  thousand  miles  due  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  The  explorer  has  chartered 
the  "Polar  Bear,"  a  schooner  which  he  found  on  the  Arctic 
coast  of  the  mainland,  to  take  the  place  of  the  "Karluk, " 
which  was  lost  in  the  ice;  and,  with  Herschell  Island  as  his 
base  of  of)erations,  will  make  further  explorations  before  his 
return. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Normal  School  of  New  Brunswick  opened  on  September 
1,  with  the  largest  classes  in  its  record.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  students  were  in  attendance.  The  teaching 
staff  remains  unchanged. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  re-opened  on  September 
20th,  with  a  freshmen  class  as  large  as  usual.  The  other 
classes  are  somewhat  smaller  than  in  former  years,  owing  to 
the  number  of  enlistments  among  the  students. 

Professor  Robert  Newton,  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  has  resigned  his  post,  to  take  a 
Lieutenant's  Commission  in  the  34th  Battery,  now  mobilized 
at  Kingston,  Ontario. 

A.  J.  Brooks,  Inspector  for  Kings  and  Queens  Counties. 
N.  B.,  now  Lieutenant  Brooks  of  the  55th,  has  been  doing 
admirable  service  at  recruiting  meetings  in  St.  John  and  other 
parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Bertram  Campbell  of  the  staff  of  the  Florenceville 
Consolidated  School,  has  enlisted  in  the  64th. 

George  R.  Anderson,  B.  A.,  of  the  Class  of  1915,  Mount 
.-Xllison,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  French  and  Latin  in 
the  Didsbury  High  School,  .'\lberta. 

Mr.  Russell  Irving  Garton,  B.  Sc.,  has  taken  the  new  chair 
of  biology  at  Mount  .Allison.  Professor  Garton  was  formerly 
instructor  in  biology  at  Wesleyan  L'niversity. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Brooks,  former  principal  of  the  Apohaqui,  N.  B., 
Superior  School,  has  taken  the  corresponding  post  at  St. 
George,  N.  B. 


Red  Rose  Tea 


"is  good  tea" 
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There  has  been  a  change  of  staff  at  the  Grammar  School 
at  Fredericton  Junction,  N.  B.  Mr.  H.  Titus  is  th«  principal 
and  has  as  assistants  Miss  Florence  Clark  and  Miss  Zella 
Hartt. 

Miss  Hazel  Belyea  is  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Ga8f)ereau 
Station. 

Miss  Iva  Yerxa,  a  former  teacher  in  St.  John,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  South  Africa,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Centennial  School  in  St.  John. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Lawson,  late  of  the  St.  John  High  School  staff, 
is  one  of  the  officers  who  has  gone  to  France  with  the  26th 
New  Brunswick  battalion. 

The  Hampton,  N.  B.,  Consolidated  School  re-opened  after 
the  summer  holidays  with  212  pupils  enrolled. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  .Alumnae  of  the  St.  John 
High  School  shows  that  during  the  past  year  the  society  had 
given  S400  to  patriotic  funds. 

The  children  in  the  Sydney,  N.  S.,  schools  have  lately 
contributed  over  $150  to  the  N.  S.  Children's  .Ambulance 
Fund. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Technical  Education,  at  the  New  Technical  School 
in  Toronto,  it  was  recommended  that  a  memorial  be  presented 
to  the  Dominion  Government  calling  for  extensive  encourage- 
ment of  Technical  Education  by  way  of  Federal  Grants. 
Prof.  Sexton  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  is  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  memorial. 

At  the  Conference  of  Medical  Health  Officers  held  in  Truro, 
N.  S.,  September  7th,  subjects  of  more  especial  interest  to 
teachers  were  "School  Hygiene"  discussed  by  Dr.  Walker, 
M.  H.  O.,  Truro,  and  "Medical  Inspection  of  Rural  Schools" 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Fulton,  .M.  H.  O.,  Truro. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  done  nobly  in  the  way  of 
enlistment  of  students  and  instructors  for  service  in  the 
Canadian  overseas  forces.  .Amongst  the  instructors  arc 
B.  H.  Landells,  B.  S.  A.,  Professor  and  Lecturer  in  Drainage, 
Surveying  and  Field  Agriculture,  enlisted  as  Sergeant  with 
the  McGill  University  Corps;  .Mr.  C.  A.  Clood,  Assistant 
Entomologist  and  Lecturer  in  Zoology,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Bird, 
Assistant  Dairy  Superintendent,  who  are  preparing  to  enlist, 
the  on6  with  the  Guelph  Agricultural  Corps,  and  the  other 
with  the  New  McGill  Corps  now  being  formed.  The 
enlisted  students  total  thirty-one. 

Professor  J.  VV.  Roland  of  the  .\ova  Scotia  Technical 
College  staff  has  resigne<l  and  his  place  is  taken  by  .Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Faulkner,  B.  Sc.,  lately  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  but 
a  native  of  Truro.  Prof.  Faulkner  received  his  education  at 
Colchester  .Academy,  Acadia  University,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Colchester  -Academy,  in  charge  of  Principal  Davis  and  a 
large  staff,  has  its  largest  enrolment  of  students  on  record, 
269. 

MisB   Jean    Peacock    has    been    appointed    instructor    of 
Domestic   Science   at    Mount    .Allison.     .Miss    Burgess   takes 
Miss  Peacocks  place  in  the  schools  of  Sussex  and  Hampton 
N.  B. 

Among  the  districts  where  successful  school  fairs  have 
been  held  this  autumn  are  .Middle  Coverdale,  Bass  River, 
McQuade's  and  Blackville,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  Truro, 
Windsor  and  .Mapleton,  in  Nova  Scotia. 


BOARD   OF   EDUCATION 


St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  March  2nd.  1915 

The  Imperial  CMl  Company,  Limited. 
Gentlemen : 

We  have  purchased  for  the  past  five  years, 
through  your  local  asent,  your  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  for  our  City  Schools.  Your  Floor 
Dressing  has  always  been  chosen  strictly  on  its 
merits  in  competition  with  other  firms,  and 
has  always  given  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  dressing  the  Board  has  thus  far  had 
occasion  to  use. 

Yours  truly. 

(Sgd.)  J.  C.  SPENCER, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


floor  Dreasini 

holds  down  the  dust  on  the  floor 
and  kills  the  disease-carrying 
germs  which  abound  in  dust.  It 
prevents  floors  from  warping  and 
splintering  and  improves  their 
appearance.  It  is  a  sanitary 
agent  and  flooi  preservative 
which  many  school  authorities 
have  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

For  prices  and  any  further  infor- 
mation address  our  nearest  office. 

THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY. 


Limited 
BRANCHES  IN  ALL  CITIES. 


Made  in 


Canada 
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New  Brunswick 
School  Calendar 

1916-1916 


1916. 

Dec.     14th. 
Dec.     17th. 


1916. 
Jan. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

May 
May 


3rd.- 

20th.- 

26th.- 

18th.- 

23rd.- 
23rd.- 

24th.- 

24th.- 


June      Sth. — 

June      9th.- 

June  13th.- 

June  19th.- 

June  30th.- 


FiRST  Term. 

Thanksgiving    Day    (Public 
Holiday). 

-Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

-Normal  and  Public  Schools 
close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 
Second  Term. 

-Normal  and  Public  Schools 
open. 

-Schools   close    for    Easter 
Vacation. 

-Schools  re-open  after  Eas- 
ter Vacation. 

-Loyalist  Day   (Holiday  for 
St.  John  City  only). 

-Empire  Day. 

-Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

-Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

-Last  day  on  which  Inspec- 
tors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive applications  for 
Departmental  Examina- 
tions. Reg.  38-6. 
King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

•Normal    School    Closing. 
Final     Examinations     for 

License  begin. 
High   School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations begin. 
Public  Schools  close  for  the 
term. 


Our  New 
Catalogue 

Contains  Tuition  Rates  and  full  infor- 
mation respecting  courses  of  study,  etc, 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 

No  better  time  for  entering  than  just 
now. 

S.    KERR, 
Principal. 


DIAMONDS  &  OFALM 

Oold    ChainB,     Bracelets 
Watcl.ei,    Sterling  Sllvtr 
ao<Hl8  at 
A.  «  J.  HAY'S,  76  King  Street 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


Homes  Sanitary  and  Beautiful 


CHURCH'S  Cold  Water  ALABASTINE  (onus  an  ideal  wall 
coating,  for,  not  only  is  it  delightful  to  the  eye,  but,  it  is  Naturally 
Antiseptic,  giveR  the  walls  a  chance  to  "breathe,"  keeping  the 
air  sweet  and  pure  wherever  it  is  used. 

SOLD   IN   PACKAGES 

2   1-2    POUNDS    25    CENTS  5    POUNDS    50   CENTS 


W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


Market  Square  and  King  St. 
ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE   HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE   FOR   LIBRARIES 

which   we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND      FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO.,  ^^  •^4'T^rH"N";i•.  b 


VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

HALF    PRICE 

Professor  March's  Thesaurus 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Lang- 
uage, an  invaluable  work  for 
educator  or  writer.  New  un- 
sed  book  9x11  inches,  4  inches 
thick,  cost  $16.00.  This  book 
will  be  sold  to  the  first  applicant 
for  half  price. 

Address  Advertising  Manager, 
Educational  Review. 


Mr.  Married  School 
Teacher 

Your  vacation,  plus  a  small 
investment,  will  more  than 
double  your  income.  No 
canvassing.     Interested  ? 

Write  Box  No.  10 
BIENFAIT.      -      SASK. 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 


PRESTON  DESK 


It  is  the  most  important 
innovation  of  recent  years 
in  connection  with  school 
desks,  and  does  a  way  with 
the  fancy  dust-catching 
and  unsanitary  standards 
of  the  old  style.  It  places 
the  Preston  Desk  on  an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 
school  desk  made,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  con- 
siderable lower  price.  And 
mark  this — you  are  not  asked 
to  pay  an  extra  cent  for  this 
great  improvement. 


Write  us 
stating 
your  re- 
quirements 
and  we  will 
gladly 
furnish  a 
quotation. 


SOLE 

AGENTS 

FOR 

EASTERN 
CANADA 
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THE  NATURE  STUDY  COURSE  FOR  NEW 
BRUNSWICK  SCHOOLS. 

At  several  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  this  year, 
the  Nature  Study  Course  has  been  vigorously 
discussed,  and  in  some  cases,  severely  criticised. 
This  discussion  is  a  very  good  thing.  It  indicates 
a  lively  interest  and  freedom  of  thought,  draws 
attention  to  weak  points,  and  throws  light  upon 
difficulties.  If  such  an  important  course  of  study 
could  be  introduced  with  no  comment  from  those 
who  are  to  teach  it,  the  indication  would  Ijc  either 


that  free  speech  was  not  encouraged  in  our  teachers, 
or  that  they  cared  little  about  what  they  are  to 
teach  and  how  it  is  to  be  taught. 

Few,  if  any,  teachers  will  deny  that  in  an  agri- 
cultural country  nature  study  and  agriculture 
should  be  taught.  The  question  is  whether  the 
course  as  it  stands  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised. 

The  two  adverse  criticisms  that  we  hear,  from 
different  sources,  are  that  more  work  is  laid  down 
than  can  be  accomplished  in  the  given  time,  and 
that  the  course  as  a  whole  is  not  adapted  to  city 
schools. 

In  answer  to  (jucstions  asked  at  an  Institute 
meeting  in  October  the  Director  of  Elementary 
Agricultural  Education  distinctly  stated  that  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  detailed  course  shall  be 
carried  out  in  full  in  every  school,  but  that  the 
course  was  made  comprehensive  so  that  all  teachers 
might  choose  from  it  according  to  their  environ- 
ment and  opportunity.  He  referred  inquirers  to 
the  Introduction  in  the  Nature  Study  pamphlet, 
presumably  to  the  instruction,  on  page  8,  that 
where  more  work  is  laid  down  than  can  be  properly 
carried  out,  "subjects  that  are  best  adapted  for 
study  in  the  locality  and  that  will  therefore  assist 
most  in  the  education  of  the  pupils,  should  be 
taken  up." 

Clear  as  this  instruction  is,  it  seems  in  some 
cases  to  have  been  overlooked  or  not  fully  under- 
stood. It  might  well  be  expanded  and  made  more 
emphatic  and  detailed.  Teachers  of  experience 
realize  that  in  following  any  course  of  study 
they  must  depend  upon  their  own  judgment,  but 
there  are  many  inexperienced  teachers  who  lack 
this  confidence  and  need  authoritative  and  explicit 
advice. 

Destructive  and  unsympathetic  criticims  leads 
to  nothing.  But  the  many  teachers  who,  in 
different  parts  of  the  province,  are  carrying  out 
the  course  with  good  results,  should  be  able  to 
make  valuable  constructive  suggestions  towards 
its  next  revision,  whenever  that  may  be.  The 
Director  has  nuide  it  clear  tliat  such  suggestions 
will  be  gladly  considered. 
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NATURE  STUDY  OF  ANIMALS. 
H.  G.  Perry. 

Among  the  near  relatives  of  insects  we  must 
include  sow-bugs,  centipedes  and  millipedes. 
These  forms  may  not  look  much  like  insects  to  the 
casual  observer,  but  a  close  examination  shows 
them  to  be  built  on  the  same  general  plan,  in 
regard  to  both  internal  and  external  anatomy. 
In  common  with  insects  they  are  built  up  of  a 
series  of  segments,  the  outer  covering  of  the  body 
is  hard  and  crust-like,  the  head  is  easily  distin- 
guished in  all  and  is  provided  with  eyes,  a  pair  of 
antennae  and  similar  mouth-parts,  and  all  possess 

jointed  legs. 

Sow-Bugs. 

Sow-bugs,  some  species  of  which  are  also  called 
piU-bugs  from  their  habit  of  rolling  up  into  a 
round  ball  when  disturbed,  are  dark  colored, 
flat,  oval  bodied  animals,  with  several  pairs 
of  legs. 

They  live  in  damp  situations  under  stones, 
chunks  of  wood,  etc.,  and  in  cellars,  and  respire 
the  saturated  atmosphere  found  in  such  places. 

They  live  for  the  most  part  on  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  especially  that  which  is  offensive  to 
man. 

Sow-bugs  have  a  very  near  relative,  the  Isopods, 
found  in  tide  pools  all  along  our  coasts.  Look  for 
these  Isopods.  They  are  so  much  like  sow-bugs  in 
general  appearance  that  one  would  guess  the 
relationship  at  once.  They  both  belong  to  the 
Order  Isopoda  (Gr.  isos,  equal;  pous,  foot.) 

Topics  for  investigation  and  study: 

L  Note  the  shape  of  the  body.  Is  the  shape 
an  adaptation?     Explain  how. 

2.  Is  the  body  divisible  like  that  of  insects, 
into  head,  thorax  and  abdomen? 

3.  Count  the  segments.  Is  there  any  evidence 
of  fusion  in  any  part  other  than  the  head? 

4.  Examine  the  eyes.  Are  they  stalked  like 
those  of  the  lobster  and  crab? 

5.  How  many  pairs  of  walking  legs  are  there? 
Are  they  all  alike? 

6.  Examine  the  mouth-parts  with  a  hand  lens, 
and  compare  them  with  the  mouth-parts  of  the 
grasshopper. 

7.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  all  of  the  abdo- 
minal appendages  except  the  last  pair,  which  are 


modified  to  form  oval  feelers,  are  gills,  the  only 

respiratory  organ  they  possess.     Look  for   these 

with  a  hand  lens. 

8.     Explain  why  this  animal  must  live  in  damp 

places. 

Centipedes. 

Centipedes  are  of  world-wide  distribution,  and 
are  represented  in  our  latitudes  by  very  active, 
lithe,  mostly  chestnut-brown,  rather  fierce  looking 
little  creatures,  varying  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length. 

They  live  in  damp,  dark  places,  especially  under 
stones  and  bark,  and  within  or  under  decaying 
wood,  among  barn-yard  refuse,  in  loose  soil,  and 
under  fallen  trees.  When  disturbed  they  rush 
nervously  about  as  if  trying  to  escape. 

They  feed  upon  insects  and  their  larvae,  snails, 
earthworms,  etc.,  and  often  do  much  good  by 
helping  to  keep  in  check  many  forms  of  trouble- 
some insects. 

Tropical  Centipedes  are  much  larger,  often 
being  over  a  foot  in  length,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
poisonous.  Our  species  are  not  poisonous  to  man 
though  they  are  able  to  poison  their  prey. 

Topics  for  investigation  and  study:  , 

1.  Notice  the  shape  of  the  body.  Of  what  is 
it  made  up?  Count  the  number  of  segments. 
Are  they  moveable?  Does  the  animal  show 
adaptation  in  form  and  habits?     Explain. 

2.  Is  there  a  distinct  head?  Examine  the 
mouth-parts  and  compare  with  other  forms,  such 
as  the  sow-bug,  grasshopper,  etc.  Examine  the 
eyes  and  the  antennae. 

3.  How  many  appendages  are  there?  Have 
all  the  segments  appendages? 

4.  How  do  the  appendages  just  behind  the 
head  differ  from  the  others?  These  are  used  for 
grasping  its  prey,  and  are  provided  with  poison 
glands,  which  open  on  their  inner  sides  near  the 
free  ends. 

5.  Note  how  it  uses  its  legs  in  running.  Do 
those  on  a  side  all  move  at  the  same  time?  Are 
all  the  legs  alike? 

6.  Near  the  base  of  the  legs  are  small  oval 
openings,  the  breathing  pores,  of  the  tubular  or 
tracheal  respiratory  system,  much  like  the  tracheal 
system  of  insects.  The  breathing  pores  are  hard 
to  see  except  in  favourable  specimens.  Compare 
this  respiratory  apparatus  with  that  of  the  sow-bug. 
Do  they  need  such  damp  situations?     Why  not? 
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Millipedes. 

The  Millipede  differs  considerably  in  appearance 
from  the  centipede.  It  has  a  dark-brown  or 
black,  shiny  cylindrical  body,  with  an  enormous 
number  of  legs,  in  spite  of  which,  however,  its 
movements  are  slow. 

They  are  often  abundant  under  the  dead  bark 
of  logs  or  stumps,  in  decaying  wood  and  in  loose 
garden  soil.     Dead  snails  and  earthworms  serve 


7.  Note  the  movement  of  the  legs  in  walking. 
Does  the  animal  move  rapidly? 

8.  Examine  the  head.  Note  the  short  club- 
shaped  antennae  and  the  mouth-parts,  and  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  centipede. 


a.  Centipede;  b,  MiIUt)ede;  c,  Sow-bug.  Copied  from  "Nature-Study 
and  Life,"  by  permission  of  Ginn  &  Co,.  Boston,  Mass. 

as  food  for  many  species,  but  some  feed  on  vege- 
tables both  sound  and  decaying,  and  often  prove  a 
serious  pest  to  the  farmer  and  gardener. 
Topics  for  investigation  and  study: 

1.  Does  the  millipede  attempt  to  escape  when 
disturbed?  Note  how  it  rolls  itself  into  a  ring. 
■Can  this  be  for  protection?  Compare  this  with 
the  protective  attitude  of  some  caterpillars,  e.  g., 
the  common  red  and  black  caterpillar  of  the 
Isabella  tiger  moth.  See  if  it  gives  off  an  ill 
smelling  odor  when  disturbed?  What  purpose 
can  such  an  odor  serve? 

2.  Compare  the  shape  and  build  of  the  body 
with  the  centipede.     Is  it  hard  or  soft? 

3.  How  many  segments  are  there?  How 
many  pairs  of  legs? 

4.  A  peculiarity  of  this  animal  is  found  in  the 
fusion  of  segments.  Most  of  the  segments  as 
looked  at  from  above  correspond  to  two  segments 
fused,  and  are  provided  with  two  pairs  of  legs. 
Each  of  these  fused  segments  has  the  internal 
organs  also  duplicated.  Note  that  this  double 
arrangement  only  begins  with  the  fifth  segment 
behind  the  head. 

5.  Do  all  the  segments  bear  appendages? 

6.  Do  the  first  pair  of  appendages  behind  the 
head  show  modification  for  prehension,  as  we 
found  in  the  centipede?  Does  this  animal  need 
such  an  organ? 


NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 

By  the  Editor. 

THE    TANTRAMAR    REVISITED. 
(N.  B.  Reader  III,  p.  13,) 

Several  teachers  have  asked  for  notes  on  this 
poem,  saying  that  they  find  it  a  difficult  one  to 
teach.  The  difficulty  is  evident.  It  is  a  poem  of 
description  and  reflection,  and  the  mood  that  it 
expresses  is  one  that  children  do  not  enter  into. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  ear  as  strongly 
as  a  rhymed  poem.  A  good  deal  of  study  is  needed 
for  intelligent  reading  of  it. 

The  children  can  be  led  to  see  that  the  poet, 
after  many  years  of  changes  and  sadness,  has  come 
back  to  a  place  he  loved.  He  looks  at  the  beautiful 
scene  and  finds  it  all  the  same  as  he  remembers  it, 
but  for  fear  of  finding  even  here  some  change, 
he  will  not  look  too  closely. 

The  writer,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  one  of  the 
best  known  Canadian  writers,  was  boin  at  Douglas, 
New  Brunswick,  in  1860.  He  was  principal  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Chatham,  and  of  the  York 
Street  school,  Fredericton,  and  later  Professor  of 
English  Literature  at  Kings  College,  Windsor. 
Since  1895,  he  has  lived  in  New  York 
and  given  his  whole  time  to  writing.  He  is  now 
serving  in  the  army,  having  volunteered  very 
early   in   the  war. 

The  Tantramar  is  the  great  marsh,  forty  square 
miles  in  extent,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  tidal  river,  Tantramar  (from  French  Tinta- 
marre,  a  hubbub)  runs  through  it.  The  region 
had  a  great  attraction  for  the  poet,  as  all  his  readers 
know.  See,  in  his  collected  poems,  Ave,  The  Tide 
on  Tantramar,  The  Salt  Flats  and  others.  Minudie 
is  across  the  bay,  in  Cumberland  county. 

Note  the  title  and  read  the  introductory  lines 
one  to  seven.  In  what  mood  has  the  writer  come 
back  to  the  Tantramar?  Note:  —  The  words 
"chance  and  change;  "  how  lines  one  and  two 
express  the  flight  of  time;  the  meaning  of  "died 
from  remembrance;"  and  of  "marred,  or  moulded, 
or  broken;"  the  break  between  lines  seven  and 
eight;    and  the  all  important  line,  "Only  in  these 
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green  hills,  aslant  to  the  sea,  no  change."  This 
contrast  is  the  key-note. 

Describe  in  your  own  words  the  "vantage- 
ground."  Tell  what  the  writer  sees  before  and 
beneath  him.  Where  does  he  leave  off  telling 
what  he  actually  sees,  and  begin  telling  what  he 
has  seen  and  remembers?  What  time  of  year  is 
it?  What  time  of  day?  What  phrase  is  repeated 
again  and  again? 

All  who  know  the  scene  will  recognize  the  accur- 
acy of  the  picture,  but  it  is  hard  to  visualize  for 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  "miles  on  miles  of 
green  barred"  by  duller  hues  as  the  gusts  of  wind 
bend  the  grass;  "the  foraging  gulls"  swooping 
round  the  nets;  the  "wide  red  flats"  and  "the 
tawny  bay."  Note  all  the  verbs  and  adjectives 
that  express  colour.  Is  there  any  motion  in  the 
picture?     Any  sound? 

Lines  forty  to  fifty-tour  describe  the  scene  as 
it  will  be  at  different  hours,  and  as  the  poet  has 
seen  it  when  the  nets  were  being  taken  in.  In 
line  fifty-five  he  comes  back  to  the  present.  Why 
does  he  not  go  down  to  the  marshland?  Note 
how  he  comes  back  to  the  thought  of  "the  hands 
of  chance  and  change."  What  changes  "in  spirit 
or  flesh"  might  he  find  if  he  did  go? 

Explain :  ' '  The  gossiping  grass. "  Do  you  know 
the  story  of  King  Midas  and  the  whispering  reeds? 
"Out  of  the  teeth  of  the  dawn,"  see  line  fourteen; 
"  sea-spoiling  iathoms  of  drift-net."  What  are 
meant  by  the  spoils  of  the  sea? 

In  the  latest  edition  of  this  poem  there  are  the 
following  slight  differences:  Line  six,  "all  I  have 
most  adored"  is  "all  I  most  have  adored;"  line 
fifteen,  "ribbon"  is  spelled  "riband;"  line  twenty- 
three  reads  "the  river  channels  divide  them." 
Discuss  these  changes.  Pick  out  alliterative 
phrases  or  lines,  like:  "Winnowing  soft  gray 
wings,"  "sways  them  softly  at  will."  What  lines 
give  you  the  clearest  pictures?  Which  please  you 
most  by  their  sound? 

lullaby:    TENNYSON. 

(N,  B.  Reader  II,  p.  68.     N.  S.  Reader  11,  p.  155.) 

Teach  the  children  to  say  this  poem  from 
memory,  and  let  them  practise  saying  it  very 
softly  and  sweetly.  The  mother  is  putting  the 
baby  to  sleep.  How  does  she  sing  to  him?  This 
question  will  lower  the  little  voices.  The  father 
is  away  on  the  sea  jn  a  boat.  The  wind  will  blow 
him  home.     The  mother  calls  to  the  wind  to  blow- 


softly.  In  the  second  verse  she  speaks  to  the  baby, 
and  her  voice  grows  softer  and  softer  as  the  baby 
falls  asleep. 

If  the  children  know  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  a  little  about  directions,  they  may  be  asked 
where  they  think  the  mother  and  baby  were. 
Would  a  wind  blowing  from  the  west  to  us  blow 
"over  the  rolling  waters,"  or  over  the  land? 
What  is  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  poem? 
In  what  country  did  he  live?  Is  there  water  on 
the  west  of  England?     Where  does  the  moon  set? 

The  Lullaby  in  N.  S.  Reader  II,  p.  93,  is  some- 
times called  "A  Gaelic  Lullaby."  Here  there  is 
a  contrast  between  the  storm  outside,  where 
father,  brother  and  sister  are  working,  and  the 
quiet  home  where  baby  sleeps.  Is  this  father  a 
sailor  too?  What  is  he  toiling  at?  Who  has  seen 
the  waves  come  rolling  in  white  with  foam?  When 
you  are  in  bed  and  hear  the  winds  i  oar  hoarse  and 
deep,  how  does  it  make  you  feel? 

The  simple  language  and  the  repeated  phrases 
in  these  little  poems  make  them  easy  for  the  child- 
ren to  memorize,  and  they  are  both  worth  learning. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  JEWS. 

Will  the  Jews  get  back  to  their  own  land  of 
Palestine  as  one  result  of  the  world  war?  Many 
students  of  history  and  Bible  prophecy  think  they 
will.  The  man  who  is  said  to  know  more  about 
the  Jews,  their  past  history  and  their  present 
situation,  than  any  other  living  man,  is  David 
Baron  of  London.  He  is  a  distinguished  Jewish 
Christian  missionary  and  leader  of  missions  to  the 
Jews  in  several  of  the  warring  nations.  Mr. 
Baron  has  written  an  article  on  the  Jews  and  their 
land  that  throws  much  light  on  the  question  as 
to  what  effect  the  war  will  have  upon  Palestine 
and  the  Jews.  This  article  will  be  published  in 
two  numbers  of  "The  Sunday  School  Times," 
an  every-week  religious  paper,  issued  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  publishers  will  be  glad  to  send  free 
copies  ot  the  issues  containing  Mr.  Baron's  article 
to  readers  of  this  paper  who  will  send  a  request 
to  "The  Sunday  School  Times,"  1031  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  think  your  splendid  summary  of  Current 
Events  alone  worth  the  price  of  subscription. 
—  M.  B. 
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fflNTS  ON  USING  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

L.  A.  DeWolfe. 

In  most  of  our  schools,  so-called  Botany  is 
taught  only  to  Grade  IX.  And  even  here,  it  is 
not  really  taught. 

Teachers  who  give  the  text-book  to  the  pupils, 
and  then  require  them  to  take  the  chapters  in 
order  miss  opportunities  of  using  field  material  in 
its  proper  season. 

-    Don't     follow     the    order    of    any    text-book. 
Follow  the  order  of  the  seasons;   and  look  ahead. 

Since  Beginners'  Botany  by  Bailey  is  prescribed 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  every 
teacher  should  have  it  whether  she  teaches  Grade 
IX  or  not,  I  am  venturing  to  suggest  a  good  use 
to  make  of  that  book  during  November.  In  a 
future  article,  I  shall  offer  similar  suggestions  for 
other  months. 

Chapter  I  is  not  important.  The  teacher  should 
read  it;  and  then  ask  the  pupils  to  observe 
variations  such  as  are  mentioned  here.  Explain 
to  the  pupils  that  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
variation  in  plants,  no  new  species  or  varieties 
could  ever  originate;  and,  consequently,  none  of 
our  cultivated  fruits,  vegetables,  grain  and  flowers 
could  have  been  possible. 

If  any  teacher  has  the  use  of  Introduction  to 
Botany,  by  Bergen  and  Caldwell,  she  should  read 
Chapter  XII  for  additional  help  on  this  topic. 
Much'of  that  chapter,  however,  can  be  used  later 
for  winter  discussion. 

Chapter  II  is  important.  Don't  ask  the  children 
to  read  it,  however,  until  they  have  done  some 
observation  "work.  Take  the  children  for  a  walk 
in  the  woods.  Possibly  they'll  find,  in  a  forest  of 
fir  trees,  the^  ground  literally  covered  with  young 
fir  seedlings  two  or  three  inches  high.  Are  the 
big  trees  so  close  together?  Then,  can  all  these 
fir  seedlings  grow  up  to  be  trees?  Certainly  not. 
There  won't  be  room  for  them.  Which,  then, 
will  probably  live,  and  which  die?  Isn't  this  a 
battle  for  life? 

Observe,  too,  where  the  branches  are  longest 
and  where  shortest  on  the  trees.  Notice  trees  in 
an  open  field.  Are  the  branches  longer  on  the 
north  or  south  side?  If  there  should  be  any 
difference,  ask  why.  Note  also  the  length  of 
branches  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  prevailing 
winds. 

Notice  which  plants  die  in  the  autumn.  Notice 
which  ones  have  annual  stems,  but  perennial  roots. 


Makes  list  of  annuals  and  perennials  from  first- 
hand observation. 

After  having  done  this,  ask  the  older  pupils 
(say,  Grades  VII  to  X)  to  read  Chapters  I  and  II. 
These  chapters  mean  something  now.  The  child- 
ren will  say  they  are  "easy."  Whereas  if  the 
reading  were  done  before  the  field  trip,  it  would 
be  meaningless.  After  the  reading,  the  children 
should  take  a  second  trip  over  the  same  ground  to 
verify  any  points  mentioned,  which  they  had  not 
noticed  on  the  first  trip. 

Page  5  has  suggestions  enough  to  keep  a  class 
busy  for  a  week. 

The  teacher  should  make  good  use  of  the 
"suggestions"  given  at  the  ends  of  the  various 
chapters  in  the  book. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  Chapter  III  belong 
with  Chapter  II.  The  remainder  of  that  chapter 
can  wait  until  a  more  convenient  season  in  mid- 
winter. 

Chapter  VI I  should  be  begun  before  the  ground 
freezes.  Dig  up  a  number  of  weeds,  grasses, 
clovers,  garden  plants,  etc.,  and  study  their  roots. 
Wash  off  the  mud,  and  put  the  roots  in  jars  of 
water  where  the  small  rootlets  will  float  into 
somewhat  natural  positions.  Note  particularly 
the  small  lumps  on  the  roots  of  clover.  Look  for 
the  same  on  sweet  peas.  Now  read  part  of  Chapter 
VII,  and  page  39. 

Treat  similarly  Chapter  IX. 

Make  a  collection  of  leaves  before  they  are  all 
gone.  If  dried  leaves  are  soaked  in  water,  they 
will  become  pliable;  and  may  be  pressed  the 
same  as  green  leaves.  This  material  will  do  for 
winter  use  with  Chapter  XI.  The  primary  grades 
can  make  good  use  of  this  work.  Avoid,  of  course, 
the  technical  terms  in  this  chapter  —  at  least  until 
the  facts  can  be  described  in  common  language. 

Chapter  XVI  is  very  important.  The  teacher 
should  study  it  carefully.  Make  your  hardwood 
cuttings  now  according  to  directions  on  pages 
125,  126.     Include  rose  twigs  among  these. 

Before  the  ground  free/'es,  get  in  a  supply  of 
sand.  Clean  sand  from  the  bed  of  a  brook  will  be 
good.  If  any  verbenas,  petunias,  pinks,  snap- 
dragons, etc.,  are  still  alive  in  any  neighboring 
gardens,  secure  some  cuttings  at  once.  Follow 
directions  on  pages  122,  123.  Start  cuttings  from 
house  plants.     Will  all  plants  grow  from  cuttings? 

Grafting  may  be  left  until  spring.  But  practice 
work  covering  the  mechanical  operation  might  be 
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profitable  in  mid-winter,  provided  the  material  is 
available.  Practise  by  grafting  willow,  alder  or 
other  wild  trees  as  well  as  apple  trees. 

Don't  neglect  to  gather  your  hardwood  cuttings 
at  once,  and  bury  them  in  sand  until  towards 
spring. 

Chapters  XXI  and  XXII  are  autumn  ones. 
Gather  all  available  material  possible  which  will 
illustrate  these  chapters.  The  pictures  in  the  text 
are  worth  much.  But  the  real  fruits  and  seeds  are 
worth  more.  The  children's  combined  efforts 
will  soon  get  together  a  very  creditable  collection 
covering  the  chapters  mentioned. 

No  other  chapters  force  themselves  upon  us 
this  fall.  But  these  must  be  got  out  of  the  way 
before  the  spring  rush  begins,  and  while  material 
is  still  available.  Aim  to  have  them  done  by 
Christmas  vacation.  In  all  cases,  study  the 
material  first.  Then  read  the  book.  Then  study 
the  material  again. 


TURKISH     SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

"Turkish  children  recite  their  lessons  all  together 
in  the  old-fashioned  schools,  and  if  you  could  hear 
them,  you  would  think  that  you  had  gone  into 
Wonderland  with  Alice  where  'things  wouldn't 
come  straight.'  The  little  girls  go  to  school  in 
groups,  and  with  them  is  always  an  old  servant 
who  carries  all  their  books  on  what  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  a  small  clothes-tree.  The  boys  go 
and  come  in  two  long  lines  attended  by  their 
teacher.  They  cany  their  own  books  and  wear 
long  trousers  and  fezzes  exactly  like  their  fathers. 
Some  of  the  tiny  girls  carry  their  own  little  tables 
and  drawing-boards.  In  the  gipsy  village  in 
Scutari  the  children  leain  their  lessons  by  songs 
in  the  street.  They  stand  in  a  circle  with  a  big 
girl  in  the  middle,  and  they  get  noisier  and  noisier 
the  more  interested  they  grow." —  Lindamira 
H&rbeson,  in  the  November  St.  Nicholas. 


China  has  determined  to  maintain  the  form  of 
a  republic,  but  the  chief  ruler  will  be  virtually 
an  emjjeror.  He  will  still  be  called  president, 
but  the  appointment  to  that  office  will  be  perman- 
ent   and    hereditary. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 

1802—1847. 

JOSEPHENE    H.    MaCLaTCHY. 

iContinued.) 

The  Law  of  1802^  was  superseded  by  a  more 
elaborate  enactment  intituled  "An  Act  for 
encouraging  and  extending  literature  in  this 
province,"  passed  March  5,  1805."  The  preamble 
reasserted  "That  the  education  of  youth  is  of 
utmost  importance  in  society"  and  continued 
that  "public  attention  to  that  object  has  been  by 
experience  found  to  be  attended  with  utmost 
beneficial  effects."  The  first  eight  sections  of 
this  Act  were  concerned  with  the  establishment  of 
a  Grammar  School  in  the  City  of  St.  John.  The 
remaining  five  sections  dealt  with  the  establishment 
in  "each  and  every  county  of  this  province  of 
two  schools  for  the  instructing  of  youth  of  both 
sexes  in  English  language,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
which  schools  shall  be  under  the  direction,  regula- 
tion and  control  and  management  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  said  Counties."  Five  duties 
of  the  Justices  in  administering  these  Parish 
Schools  were  stipulated  in  this  law.  The  first 
was  to  "appoint  the  masters  for  the  said  schools 
from  time  to  time  and  to  displace  them  at  their 
pleasure."*  A  second  duty  was  "to  direct  and 
appoint  the  places  where  such  schools  are  to  be 
kept  or  holden  from  time  to  time  so  that  only  one 
of  the  said  schools  shall  be  kept  or  holden  in  any 
one  parish  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  one  con- 
tinued year  and  no  longer,  and  shall  then  be 
removed  to  another  parish  and  shall  be  continued 
in  like  manner,  until  each  and  every  parish  shall 

^Dr.  W.  O.  Raymond,  in  "New  Brunswick  Schools  oi 
Olden  Times,"  has  the  .ollowing  paragraph — "The  House 
o."  Assembly  were  desirous  at  this  time  to  promote  common 
school  legislation,  and  on  March  11,  1803,  it  was  ordered  that 
Archibald  MacLean,  (member  for  York),  and  Robert  Pagan 
(member  for  Charlotte)  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  tcr 
the  establishment  o(  common  schools  throughout  the  province. 
This  bill,  however  failed  to  pass,  and  for  ten  years,  the  Journals 
ol  the  Legislature  are  almost  a  blank  as  regards  educational 
matters."  (Ed.  Review,  December,  1893,  p.  115).  Dr. 
Raymond  must  have  obtained  his  copy  of  the  law  of  1805  after 
the  Sections  referring  to  common  schools  had  expired.  They 
were  enacted  to  last  for  six  years,  to  1811,  and  were  continued 
by  50  G.  Ill,  Cap.  33  to  1816. 

245  G.  HI,  Cap.  XH,  Sects.  9-13.  See  Part  H,  No.  II  (1) 
of  this  paper. 

^St.  John  excepted.     Ibid.  Sect.  9. 
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have  received  the  benefit  of  having  such  a  school 
before  the  same  school  shall  return  to  the  parish 
where  it  was  once  holden."^  The  Justices  were 
also  to  pay  to  each  master  of  such  English  schools 
the  sum  of  £25  received  from  the  Provincial  Fund 
of  £375,  laid  aside  for  that  purpose.^  The  fourth 
duty  of  the  Justices  was  that  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee, to  "visit  and  examine"  the  schools  twice 
a  year.^  The  rector  or  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  parish  in  which  the  school  was 
situated  was  suggested,  by  the  act,  as  a  member 
of  this  committee,  who  were  to  report  to  the 
Justices  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  school. 
The  fifth  duty  was  that  of  admitting  "any  number 
not  exceeding  four,  to  be  free  scholars  without 
charge  for  their  tuition"  in  any  such  English 
school.*  The  choice  of  such  pupils  was  to  rest 
with  the  Justices.  The  Justices  were  to  be  "held 
accountable  to  the  legislature  for  their  conduct 
and  arrangement  of  the  monies  granted  them  by 
this  act.* 

The  sections  of  the  above  act  which  dealt  with 
common  schools  were  limited  to  six  years.®  This 
portion  of  the  law  was  continued  by  50  G.  Ill, 
Cap.  XXXIII,  "An  Act  to  continue  the  establish- 
ment of  Common  Schools  as  provided  for  by  an 
Act  intituled  "An  Act  for  encouraging  and  extend- 
ing literature  in  this  province,"^  until  March  5, 
1816,  and  then  it  expired. 

The  Act  of  1805  contained  several  improved 
provisions.  The  duties  of  the  Justices  as  a  Parish 
School  Committee  were  more  carefully  determined, 
thus  giving  the  central  authority,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  a  means  of  checking  up 
their  administration.  This  Act  provided  for  the 
inspection  of  schools  by  a  committee  from  the 
parish  and  also  the  admission  of  four  free  scholars 

*&llbid.  Sect.  9, 

2lbicl.  Sect.  10. 

3Sect.  II. 

*These,  as  other  schools,  were  to  be  supported  in  part  by 
the  tuition  fees  of  the  pupils. 

^Speaking  of  this  -Act,  Hannay  says.  "This  Act  is  a 
long  step  in  advance  of  any  former  enactments  with  regard 
to  schools  in  this  province  and  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  youth  of  the  counties  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
education."     Hannay  Op.  Cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  .30!). 

®Secs.  9  to  13,  inclusive.     45  Geo.  Ill,  Cap.  XII. 

■^Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  His  Majesty's  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  1810.  Jacob  S.  Mott,  Prince  William  St., 
London. 


in  each  school.  This  Act  contained  two  points  of 
weakness.  The  first  and  greater  was  that  of 
decreasing  the  provincial  grant  and  limiting  it  to 
two  schools  in  each  parish.  The  second  was  a 
provision  for  the  moving  school,  which  was  to 
pass  from  parish  to  parish.  Since  there  were  six 
parishes  in  each  county  and  two  English  schools 
were  to  be  established  in  each  county,  this  Act 
provided  for  the  possibility  of  an  English  school 
in  each  parish  once  in  three  years.  This  grant 
provided  two  good  schools  in  each  county  l>ecause 
the  salary  was  much  btetter  than  the  usual  one  at 
the  time.  It  did  not  interfere  with  the  schools 
already  in  existence,  but  aimed  to  provide  each 
parish  with  a  good  school  some  of  the  time.  Al- 
though this  moving  characteristic  recalls  the 
moving  school  of  Massachusetts^  which  developed 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  was  superseded  by  the  district  school  under 
the  law  of  1789;  still,  it  lacked  many  of  the  evils 
of  the  latter.  Its  length  of  tenure  in  each  parish 
was  set  by  law,  "one  continued  year;"  its  succession 
was  decided  by  an  impartial  Board;  and  its 
teacher  had  a  good  salary  assured  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  Act  continued  in  force  for  ten  years,  and 
was  superseded  by  5G  Geo.  Ill,  Cap.  XXIII  (1816.) 
"An  Act  to  Encourage  the  Establishment  of 
Schools  in  this  Province."  This  act  also  exhibited 
several  marks  of  advancement  in  the  educational 
ideals  of  the  legislators.  It  pro\ided  for  a  local 
Board  of  three  trustees  for  each  parish,  to  be 
appointed  yearly  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  county  "at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
town  and  parish  officers."^  These  men  were  to 
be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties 
and  held  accountable,  as  were  other  town  officers. 
The  duties  of  immediate  administration  were  by 
this  Act  vested  in  these  local  trustees.  They 
were  to  procure  a  school  house,  hire  the  teacher, 
visit  and  inspect  the  schools'^  and  make  annual 
report  to  the  Justices  of  their  respective  counties. 
The  duties  of  the  Justices  were  supervisory  in 
character.     They    were    to    distribute    provincial 

ISee  Harlan  Updegraff  "The  Origin  of  the  Moving  School 
of  Massachusetts." 

256  G.  Ill,  Cap  XXIII,  Sect.  1.  See  Pari  II,  No.  II  (2) 
of  this  paper. 

3lbid.  Sect.  6. 

*lbid.  Sect.   12. 
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grants  to  each  parish, ^call  an  annual  town  meeting 
to  discuss  school  matters  at  the  request  of  five 
freeholders,^  and  have  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  trustees  by  means  of  by-laws  and 
regulations  which  they  were  empowered  to  draw 
up.^ 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  certain  demands 
made  of  the  teachers.  They  must  "be  duly 
licensed  as  by  His  Majesty's  royal  instructions  is 
directed."*  In  Sec.  76  of  His  Majesty's  instruc- 
tions to  Governor  Carle  ton,  we  read,  "And  we  do 
further  direct,  that  no  schoolmaster  who  shall 
arrive  in  our  said  province  from  this  kingdom, 
be  henceforward  be  permitted  to  keep  the  school 
in  our  said  province  without  the  license  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  no  person  now 
there,  or  that  shall  come  from  other  parts,  shall 
be  admitted  to  keep  school  in  New  Brunswick, 
without  your  Lieutenant  Governor's  license  first 
obtained."^ 

The  trustees  were  also  allowed  by  this  Act  to 
use  £1  for  prizes,  to  be  awarded  to  the  pupils  who 
quitted  themselves  best  at  the  examinations  for 
each  year.  These  prizes  were  to  be  awarded 
only  to  those  who  were  able  to  repeat  by  heart 
"the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments."''  The  necessity  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools  was  still  common  as 
late  as  1851,  for  we  find  a  man  who  visited  New 
Brunswick  at  that  time  remarking,  "The  school- 
master teaches  the  religious  catechism  which  the 
parents  of  his  pupils  wish  their  children  to  learn. 
Thus  the  same  schoolmaster  teaches,  in  the  same 
school,  the  Church  of  England  catechism,  the 
Assembly's  catechism,  and  that  of  the  Romish 
Church.  The  schoolmaster  at  Bay  du  Vin  was 
surprised  that  I  should  think  there  was  anything 
remarkable  in  his  being  required  to  teach  all  three, 
though  he  said  he  had  once  before  heard  someone 
make  remarks  regarding  it.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  it  was  enough  for  him  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  do  it." 


llbid.  Sect.  12.     2ibid.  Sect.  4.     ^jbid.  Sect.  12.    *Ibid.  Sect.  6. 

^This  section  resembles  closely  similar  clauses  in  the 
instructions  to  earlier  governors  of  the  British  provinces  in 
America.  See  New  York,  1686;  Elsie  Clews,  Educational 
Legislation  and  Administration  of  Colonial  Governments, 
p.  227. 

656  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXII,  Sect.  10. 

^Bay  du  Vin  was  at  that  time  a  small  settlement  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  Brunswick.  Taken  from  "Notes  on 
North  America."     James  F.  W.  Johnston,  Vol.  I,  p  112. 


HINTS  FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

By  the  Editor. 

I  have  lately  had  several  requests  for  some 
suggestions  on  composition  in  the  lower  grades. 
When  children  first  begin  to  write  they  should 
have  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  making  simple 
sentences.  The  change  of  seasons  and  the  nature 
study  suggested  for  the  month  offer  good  subject 
matter.  After  a  few  minutes  talk  about  the 
month  and  the  season,  put  on  the  board  a  list  of 
the  words  used,  letting  the  children  suggest  them; 
e.  g.  autumn,  leaves,  short,  eleventh,  ready, 
prepare.  Then  let  the  children  write  from  five 
to  ten  sentences  of  their  own  about  autumn  or 
November.  Each  sentence  must  tell  only  one 
thing,  must  begin  with  a  capital  and  be  followed 
by  a  full  stop.  After  practice  in  this  exercise, 
the  class  may  go  on  to  writing  two  statements 
connected  by  "and"  or  "but,"  then  to  writing  a 
very  short  connected  paragraph  on  the  subject. 
Where  a  nature  lesson  is  given  to  several  grades 
together,  the  composition  on  the  subject  studied 
may  be  graded  in  the  same  way,  the  younger 
children  writing  only  separate  sentences.  If  new 
words  used  in  the  lesson  and  any  words  likely 
to  be  mispelled  are  put  on  the  board,  mistakes  in 
spelling  may  be  avoided.  One  exercise  should 
be  given  on  the  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the 
month,  for  practice  in  writing  dates.  Put  on  the 
board  sentences  such  as,  "Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  November,  1850,"  and 
have  them  copied  with  the  abbreviated  date. 
Do  not  let  the  preposition  be  omitted  before  a 
date  or  day  of  the  week. 

In  an  old  number  of  Primary  Education  I  came 
upon  a  suggestion  for  spelling  lessons  that  might 
also  give  variety  in  making  sentences.  Put  on 
the  board  a  list  of  words  whose  opposites  will 
quickly  occur  to  the  children,  e.  g.  high,  quick, 
tall.  Have  them  make  sentences  containing  the 
antonyms.  For  a  more  elaborate  exercise  make 
a  sentence  using  one  of  the  words,  and  then  state 
the  same  thought,  using  the  antonyms,  examples: 
Mary  is  short  for  her  age.  Mary  is  not  tall  for 
her  age.  I  do  not  write  quickly.  I  write  rather 
slowly. 

An  interesting  composition  subject  for  an 
advanced  class  is  a  comparative  description  of  a 
scene  as  it  was  in  September  and  as  it  is  now.  A 
study  might  first  be  made  of  Scott's  lines: 
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November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear. 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen, 
V'ou  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew. 
So  feeble  trilled  the  streamlet  through; 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed. 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

—  Marmion. 

and    Bryant's   lines   in  Autumn    Woods   may   be 
compared. 

"The  rivulet,  late  unseen. 

Where  bickering  through  the  shrubs  its  waters  run, 
Shines  with  the  image  of  its  golden  screen 

And  glimmerings  of  the  sun." 

Bryant's  poem,  Lampmans'  In  November  (both 
in  N.  S.  Reader  IV)  and  Longfellow's  To  Autumn 
are  suitable  for  study.  The  little  ones  should 
learn  Stevenson's  Autumn  Fires. 

I  suppose  that  nearly  every  primary  teacher 
has  a  copy  of  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  It,  and 
Christina  Rossetti's  Sing  Song  (MacMillan  & 
Company.  80  cents)  and  J.  C.  Smith's  Book  of 
Verse  for  Boys  and  Girls  (Oxfoid:  The  Clarendon 
Press,  2s.)  should  be  in  every  schoolroom.  As 
this  is  Stevenson's  birthday  month,  one  at  least 
of  his  poems  should  be  learned,  and  something 
about  his  life  taught  to  the  children.  He  would 
be  sixty-five  this  month  if  he  had  lived.  It  may 
interest  them  to  know  that  when  he  was  vei  y  little 
a  great  war  was  going  on,  and  his  mother  wrote 
"Lou  prays  every  night  that  God  will  bless  the 
pool  soldiers  that  are  fighting  at  Sebastopol." 
His  mother  called  him  Lou,  but  his  father's  name 
for  him,  "Smout,"  or  "Smoutie"  (a  young  salmon) 
is  not  so  pretty,  and  after  he  got  to  be  a  big  boy, 
he  fined  evt-ryone  who  said  it  a  penny,  s<j  it  was 
dropped.  He  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Edinburgh, 
and  was  a  very  delicate  child,  spending  many  days 
every  year  in  bed  from  illness.  The  Land  of 
Counterpane,  beginning  "When  I  was  sick  and  lay 
a-bed"  tells  about  this,  and  we  see  how  he  tells 
about  the  pleasures  and  not  the  pain  of  being  ill. 
That  is  like  him,  for  though  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  illness  all  through  his  life,  and  often  had  his 
plans  upset  and  hafl  to  leave  his  home  and  live 
far  awav  from  all  his  friends  because  of  his  ill- 


health,  he  never  made  a  fuss  about  it.  He  liked 
to  think  about  his  games  and  fun  and  adventure. 
He  said  "I  am  one  of  the  few  people  in  the  world 
who  do  not  forget  their  own  lives,"  and  in  the 
Child's  Garden  he  has  told  us  much  that  he  remem- 
bered about  his  childhood.  Being  an  only  child, 
and  often  not  well  enough  to  go  out  at  all  in  winter, 
he  had  to  play  alone,  or  his  kind  nurse  —  Cummie, 
he  called  her  —  read  or  sang  to  him.  He  loved 
Cummie  dearly,  and  wrote  a  little  poem  to  her 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Child's  Garden,  and  when 
he  had  a  house  of  his  own  he  had  her  to  stay  with 
him.  In  summer  he  used  to  stay  at  his  grand- 
fatlier's  house  in  the  country,  where  his  cousins 
came  also,  and  they  had  fine  games  together. 
Read  A  Good  Play,  Marching  Song,  Farewell  to 
the  Farm.  He  says  that  when  he  was  little  he 
used  to  be  terrilily  afraid  on  stormy  nights,  when 
the  wind  sounded  to  him  like  galloping  horsemen. 
Read  Windy  Nights. 

After  Stevenson  grew  up  he  lived  in  different 
places,  trying  to  find  a  home  where  he  would  be 
well.  At  last  he  went  to  the  island  of  Samoa  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  where  he  built  a  house  and  lived 
very  happily.  The  people  of  that  island  loved  him, 
and  called  him  "Tusitala,"  which  means  "the  story 
teller,"  liecause  he  was  so  clever  at  telling  stories. 
His  house  was  on  a  hill,  and  there  was  no  good 
road,  so  the  people  made  him  a  road  for  a  present, 
and  it  was  called  "The  Road  of  Loving  Hearts." 
He  was  married  but  had  no  children.  But  he 
was  very  fond  of  children,  and  liked  to  write 
stories  for  boys.  He  wrote  a  great  many  books, 
and  became  famous.  And  he  had  many  friends, 
because  he  was  friendly  and  kind  and  brave.  He 
died  quite  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Samoa  and  was 
buried  in  the  place  he  had  chosen,  at  the  top  of  a 
high  hill  overlooking  the  sea. 

December  brings  preparations  for  Christmas, 
and  the  December  Review  will  have  some  helps 
for  Christmas  programmes.  Let  the  children 
have  their  full  share  in  helping  to  make  the  closing 
day  pleasant.  Did  you  ever  try  letting  the  older 
pupils  plan  a  surprise  for  the  teacher  and  the  little 
ones?  Secrets  are  of  the  essence  of  Christmas,  and 
great  will  be  the  interest  if  one-half  the  school  is 
wondering  what  the  other  half  is  going  to  do. 
The  teacher  will  have  to  lie  discreetly  Ijlind  and 
deaf,  and  she  can  give  her  attention  to  drilling 
the  younger  pupils  in  their  secret  preparations. 
Where    there    are    graded    schools,    the    children 


no 
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in  one  grade  might  plan  a  programme  to  surprise 
another.  Decorations  may  often  be  left  to  the 
older  pupils. 

On  another  page  we  print  a  little  Christmas 
play  suitable  for  war  time.  The  Review  for 
November,  1913  has  the  play  "Christmas  Eve  in 
the  Forest,"and  that  for  November,  1914,  contains 
a  list  of  suitable  carols  and  hymns  with  addresses 
of  publishers.  Books  that  have  stores  of  Christ- 
mas poems  are  The  Book  of  Christmas,  Hamilton 
Mabie,  (MacMillan,  $1.25)  and  The  Christmas 
Treasury,  (Baker,  Taylor  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50). 

[The  Child's  Garden  of  Verse  may  be  had  in  a  great  variety 
of  editions.  A  good  one  is  that  published  by  McClelland, 
Goodchild  and  Stewart,  at  75  cents.  Scribner  has  a  beautiful 
edition  for  S2.50.1 


THE   FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES   UNDER- 
LYING  THE  CHOICE   OF   STANDARD 
WEIGHTS  FOR  THE  ELEMENTS. 

By  John  Waddell,  B.  Sc.  (London)  D.  Sc.  (Edin- 
burgh). Examiner  in  Science  for  the 
Nova  Scotia  Department  of  Education. 

Reprinted  from    The   Ckemical  News  of  July  30th,J1912. 
(Continued.) 

A  still  greater  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  elements  frequently  combine  in  more  than 
one  ratio  forming  more  than  one  compound. 
Hydrogen,  for  example,  unites  with  sixteen  times 
its  weight  of  oxygen  as  well  as  with  eight  times  its 
weight.  Should  the  standard  quantity  of  oxygen 
be  8  or  16?  This  question  caused  difficulty  for  a 
long  time  and  so  long  as  weights  only  were  con- 
sidered the  problem  was  unsolvable. 

Solids  and  liquids  have  no  definite  and  general 
relationship  between  their  weight  and  volume, 
but  gases  have,  and  so  our  formulae  for  gases 
can  be  made  to  represent  volumes  as  well  as 
weights,  and  if  our  standard  numbers  for  weight 
can  be  suitably  fitted  to  volumes  a  decided  advance 
can  be  made.  Assuming  that  1  grm.  of  hydrogen 
has  been  taken  as  standard  weight  and  is 
represented  by  some  symbol  such  as  H,  a  very 
natural  volume  to  choose  as  the  fundamental 
standard  would  be  the  volume  of  1  grm.  of  liydro- 
gen,  which  at  the  normal  temperature  and  pres- 
sure is  approximately  11.2  litres.  Now,  if  H  is  the 
standard  quantity,  the  standard  quantities  of  all 
gases  containing  hydrogen  must  have  a  certain 
number  of  these  standard  quantities  of  hydrogen, 


one  or  two  or  three  or  four,  etc.,  H.  If  11.2  litres 
is  to  be  the  standaid  volume,  11.2  litres  of  all 
gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen,  should 
contain  1,  2,  3,  or  4  etc.,  grms.  of  hydrogen. 
This  turns  out  to  be  true  for  many  compounds 
of  hydrogen  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
marsh-gas,  and  ethylene,  but  not  for  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  ammonia  and  hydro- 
bromic  acid  and  a  number  of  others.  If,  however, 
22.4  litres  be  taken  as  the  standard  volume  the 
difficulty  disappears.  22.4  litres  of  ammonia  and 
of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  have  in  their  compos- 
ition 3  grms.  of  hydrogen  and  22.4  litres  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid  contains  1  grm.  of  hydrogen,  and 
there  is  no  gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen  known 
which  has  not  in  that  volume  some  integral  number 
of  grms.  of  hydrogen ;  that  is,  the  standard  volume 
of  the  gas  contains  some  integral  multiple  of  the 
standard  weight  of  hydrogen.  Now,  if  this  same 
volume,  22.4  litres,  be  chosen  for  the  gaseous 
compounds  of  oxygen,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
oxygen  contained  is  always  some  multiple  of  16. 
In  the  same  way  22.4  lities  of  gaseous  nitrogen 
compounds  contain  some  integral  multiple  of  14 
grms.  of  nitrogen. 

Now,  the  point  to  be  decided  regarding  the 
standard  of  oxygen  was  whether  it  shall  be  S  or  16, 
because  these  are  the  ratios  in  which  it  combines 
with  the  unit  weight  of  hydtogen.  In  the  same 
way  the  question  legarding  nitrogen  was  whether 
it  should  be  14  or  some  multiple  or  submultiple 
of  14.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  experiments  with 
gases  give  the  preference  to  16  and  14  as  the 
standard  quantities  of  o.xygen  and  nitrogen.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  all- those  elements  that 
give  gaseous  compounds  easily  worked  with,  and 
so  their  most  satisfactory  standard  numbers  are 
deduced. 

If  100  grms.  of  oxygen  had  been  taken  as  the 
standard  weight  of  that  element,  the  volume 
would  have  been  different,  namely,  6.25  times  as 
great,  but  the  reasoning  would  be  exactly  the 
same. 

It  has  been  assumed  up  to  now  that  the  weight 
of  oxygen  in  water  is  exactly  eight  times  that  of 
the  hydrogen.  This  is  not  exactly  the  case,  but 
more  nearly  7.94  times  as  much,  and  if  the  standard 
weight  of  hydrogen  is  taken  as  unity  the  standard 
weight  of  ox}gen  would  be  not  16  but  15.88  nearly. 
Now,  many  more  elements  combine  with  oxygen 
than  with  hydrogen,  and  the  ratio  of  the  element 
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to  oxygen  is  more  often  determined  than  the  ratio 
to  hydrogen,  and  if  the  number  assigned  to  the 
element  is  to  be  compared  with  hydrogen  as  unity 
it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  to  oxygen  must  be 
multiplied  by  15.88.  If  there  is  any  error  in  the 
ratio  of  oxygen  to  hydrogen  this  error  would  appear 
in  the  other  elements,  being  greater  as  the  standard 
number  is  greater,  so  that  in  the  case  of  uranium 
the  oxygen  error  would  be  multiplied  by  1.5. 
Hence  it  is  now  usual  to  make  oxygen  the  standard, 
but  instead  of  100,  as  selected  by  Berzelius,  the 
standard  quantity  is  taken  as  16.  This  gives  the 
standard  quantity  of  hydrogen  as  1.0075  instead  of 
unity.  This  small  difference  does  not  usually 
need  to  be  considered.  One  advantage  of  taking 
the  standard  quantity  of  oxygen  as  16  is  that  the 
standard  quantities  of  most  of  the  other  elements 
are  sufficiently  near  whole  numbers  that  these 
whole  numbers  may  for  most  purposes  be  taken 
as  exact.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
making  the  standaid  quantity  of  oxygen  16,  arose 
from  making  the  standard  quantity  of  hydrogen 
unity.  No  one  would  naturally  have  chosen  16  as 
the  standard  quantity  ot  oxygen  in  the  first 
instance. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  does  not  give  ;  ur  present  atomic  weights  — 
does  not  decide,  for  instance,  whether  the  standard 
quantity  for  iron  shall  not  be  56  instead  of  28  or 
7,  as  was  suggested  early  in  this  article.  Would 
not  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  preclude  oxygen  being 
taken  as  100  and  the  standard  of  iron  350.^  The 
reply  is,  not  at  all!  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  is 
often  given  in  the  form  that  the  product  of  the 
atomic  weight  multiplied  by  the  specific  heat  of 
an  element  is  approximately  6.4.  This,  however, 
is  not  really  the  law.  With  the  set  of  standard 
weights  that  we  have  adopted  for  the  different 
elements  the  product  of  these  standard  weights 
and  the  specific  heats  is  approximately  6.4,  and  if 
any  new  element  were  discovered  and  its  specific 
heat  determined  the  number  which  would  be  chosen 
for  the  standard  weight  would  be  that  which 
multiplied  !>>•  the  specific  heat  would  most  nearly 
approach  6.4.  But  this  is  because  we  have  already 
fixed  upon  the  standard  weights  for  the  other 
elements.  It  all  the  other  standard  weights 
were  half  their  present  value,  the  product  would 
be  3.2;  if  they  were  double,  the  product  would  be 
12.8.  All  that  Uulong  and  Petit's  law  asserts  is, 
that  the  standard  weights  of  all  the  elements  shall 


be  so  chosen  that  the  product  of  the  standard 
weight  into  the  specific  heat  will  be  approximately 
constant.  All  the  standard  weights  must  conform; 
the  product  in  all  cases  may  (so  far  as  this  law^  is 
concerned)  be  3.2  or  6.4  or  17  or  100,  or  any  other 
number,  but  it  is  not  allowable  for  the  product 
to  be  in  one  case  3.2,  in  another  6.4,  in  another 
17  or  19  or  100. 

The  Periodic  law  would  also  be  unaffected  by  the 
value  assigned  to  the  primary  standard,  provided 
the  ratio  between  the  standard  weights  is  kept 
the  same  as  now.  The  Periodic  law  would  be 
interfered  with  if  calcium  were  given  a  value  of 
20  while  potassium  was  kept  at  39,  but  if  the  value 
oi  potassium  were  halved  or  doubled,  the  Periodic 
law  would  be  undisturbed,  provided  the  present 
numbers  for  all  the  other  elements  were  corres- 
pondingly halved  or  doubled. 

The  line  of  argument  presented  above  is  not 
difficult  to  follow  if  the  student's  mind  is  not 
prejudiced  by  wrong  impressions  already  received 
or  misconceptions  already  formed.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  should  be  introduced  before 
the  atomic  theory,  but  not  till  some  familiarity 
is  obtained  with  simple  experimental  phenomena. 
Water,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen  peroxide, 
ozone,  air,  nitrogen,  ammonia,  nitrous  oxide, 
nitric  oxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  monoxide 
may  well  be  experimented  with  and  their  properties 
discussed  as  a  beginning  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 
Incidentally,  the  difference  between  a  mixture 
and  a  compound  will  be  noticed,  and  facts  may  be 
learned  which  may  be  used  to  lead  up  to  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination  and  hence  to  formulae. 
In  order  to  change  the  symbol  weight  of  an  element 
to  atomic  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  the 
atomic  theory,  and  Avogadro's  law  will  allow  the 
standard  formulae  for  gases  to  be  translated  into 
molecular  formulae.  The  student  should  be  made 
to  thoroughly  realize  that  Avogadro's  law  is  not 
a  law  in  the  same  sense  as  the  laws  of  constant, 
multiple  and  reciprocal  proportions,  but  that  tliey 
arc  statements  of  fact,  while  it  is  merely  the  state- 
ment of  a  theory;  a  theory  indeed,  in  accordance 
with  all  the  facts  so  far  known,  Ijut  nevertheless 
a  theory. 

School  of  Mining,  Kingston,  Ontario. 


Wl-.ili'  reviewing  some  of  his  soiciiers  in  Fr.iiicc,  King: 
George  was  seriously  hurt  li\  a  fall  from  his  liorse.  He 
relumed  to  England,  but  is  still  unable  to  walk. 


n: 
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THE   STUDY  OF  CIVICS. 

[An  address  by  Principal  Henr>-  llarvey  Stuart,  of  Douglas- 
town,  N.  B.,  Superior  School,  to  the  United  Teachers'  Instit- 
utes in  Bathtirst,  September  23,  1915.] 

There  is  no  more  important  subject  than  Civics 
on  the  public  school  curriculum.  Its  recent 
inclusion  is  a  most  favorable  sign  of  the  times,  and 
the  teacher  wlio  truly  loves  his  country  will  do 
his  best  to  present  the  subject  intelligibly  to  his 
pupils.  , 

The  prescribed  text  (R.  S.  Jenkin's  Canadian 
Civics)  is  an  admirable  one,  covering  nearly  all  the 
points  of  importance  and  giving  suggestions 
whereby  the  wide-awake  teacher  is  enabled  to 
supply  the  rest. 

The  aim  of  true  education  being  the  development 
of  good  citizens,  it  follows  that  the  study  of  Civics 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  that  end,  and  at  last 
we  have  a  book  to  guide  us  in  teaching  the  subject. 

The  text  is  very  thorough.  It  first  considers 
the  world  as  a  whole,  then  divides  it  into  Powers, 
great  and  small,  noticing  their  different  kinds  of 
government.  Then  our  Empire  is  similarly  treated. 
The  constitution  and  government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  considered  pretty  exhaustively  and  in 
a  manner  to  rivet  the  child's  attention.  The 
existence  of  political  parties  is  explained,  and  the 
intricacies  of  political  platforms,  conventions  and 
other  meetings,  the  manner  of  selecting  and  nom- 
inating candidates,  the  way  of  voting,  etc.,  are  laid 
bare,  and  the  duties  and  powers  of  each  depart- 
ment of  government  are  described. 

The  chapter  on  Taxation  and  National  Debt  is 
a  good  one.  Its  discussion  of  the  Tariff,  protection 
and  free  Trade  is  unbiased,  and  the  way  in  which 
our  government  raises  its  revenue  is  made  plain. 

Following  that  of  the  Dominion  comes  an  ex- 
planation of  the  provincial  system,  then  of  the 
municipal.  Then  the  procedure  of  Law  Couits  is 
described,  and  the  educational  system,  and  the 
book  closes  with  a  few  well  chosen  woi^ds  on  the 
^duties  of  the  citizen. 

No  adult  should  fail  to  read  the  text  book,  and 
no  parent  should  allow  his  children  to  be  deprived 
of  its  lessons  in  school. 

The  question  arises  as  to  when  and  how  to  teach 
it. 

No  particular  time  luting  assigned,  Civics  is 
presumably  authorized  for  all  grades.  The  inclu- 
sion of  Civics  questions  in  the  High  School  and 


Normal  School  entrance  examinations,  this  year, 
indicates  that  pupils  who  do  not  study  it  in  Grade 
VII,  or  Grade  VIII  at  the  latest,  will  suffer  by  not 
doing  so. 

Civics  can  be  taught  in  all  grades,  even  the  first. 
In  this  case  we  should  not  follow  the  order  of  the 
text,  which  begins  at  the  outside  and  works  towards 
the  centre,  the  proper  course  when  beginning  with 
one  of  the  higher  grades,  but  should  begin  with 
what  comes  under  the  pupil's  own  observation, 
working  from  that  outwards  to  matters  more 
general  and  abstract. 

Children  of  Grade  I  have  seen  a  policeman  and 
have  some  idea  of  what  he's  for.  Starting  with 
what  the  child  already  knows,  the  teacher  can 
easily  lead  him  to  understand  who  appoints  and 
pays  the  policeman  and  assigns  his  duties.  The 
little  fellow's  knowledge  of  roads  and  bridges,  street 
lighting,  the  town  water  system,  etc.,  can  all  be 
made  starting  points  for  lessons  in  Civics.  The 
very  fact  that  the  child  is  in  school  leads  him  to 
question  why,  and  from  that  question  he  can  be 
led  to  understand  something  of  our  school  system. 
So  in  all  grades. 

Geography  lessons  incidentally  overlap  into  the 
domain  of  Civics,  as  the  geography  of  no  country 
or  district  is  complete  without  references  to  its 
stage  of  civilization,  government  and  power,  and 
its  peculiar  institutions. 

Long  before  the  Civics  text  is  in  the  pupil's 
hand,  he  should  have  learned  much  about  the 
district  school  system ;  how  the  County  and  Town 
Councils  are  elected  and  how  municipal  taxes  are 
levied  and  spent;  how  a  citizen  votes  at  school 
meetings  and  in  County,  Town,  Provincial  and 
Dominion  elections. 

When  should  the  pupil  have  the  text?  Not 
later  than  Grade  VII.  For  if  he  doesn't  complete 
the  text  in  Grade  VII  the  chance  is  that,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  never  pass  that 
grade,  he'll  never  complete  it,  and  that  he'll  be 
thrown  on  the  country  an  ill-informed  citizen  of 
more  menace  than  value  to  the  body  politic. 

Most  citizens  object  to  paying  taxes,  not,  let  us 
hope,  because  of  inherent  unwillingness  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  public  expenses,  but  because 
they  do  not  understand  how  the  taxes  are  appor- 
tioned and  why  so  much  is  needed,  or  because  they 
mistrust  that  they  are  not  fairly  apportioned  or 
impartially  collected. 

Failure  to  understand  the  real  difference  between 
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direct   and    indirect    taxation    is    responsible    for 
much  of  our  political  trouble. 

The  widespread  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  debate, 
or  of  parliamentary  procedure,  which  rules  are 
taught  in  our  Civics  text,  prevents  intelligent 
expression  of  opinion  at  many  public  meetings. 

The  average  citizen,  knowing  little  or  nothing 
about  taxation,  the  principles  of  our  political 
parties  and  the  complexity  of  government,  is 
easily  deceived  regarding  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  Teach  the  child  Civics  and  ^ou  take  a 
long  step  in  the  direction  of  overcoming  this 
helplessness  of  many  voters. 

Our  democracy,  in  so  far  as  our  government  is 
a  democracy,  is  on  trial.  If  it  is  to  last,  we  must 
have  an  educated  people.  In  ancient  Athens, 
the  system  of  education  was  so  perfect  that  tiie 
time  came  when  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  officials  were  elected  or  chosen  by 
lot,  as  almost  every  citizen  was  qualified.  Yet 
Athens  fell  ingloriously.  Why?  Well,  her  citizens 
were  all  well  trained,  but  who  were  her  citizens? 
No  woman  was  a  full  citizen,  and  girls  were  not 
given  the  opportunity'  of  obtaining  the  same 
education  as  a  boy.  Women  being  kept  in  infer- 
iority and  ignorance,  the  mental  and  moral  and 
even  the  physical  stamina  of  the  men  finally 
deteriorated.  And  a  very-  large  proportion  of  the 
men,  being  slaves,  got  no  education  at  all  except 
manual  education,  and  were  accorded  neither 
political  nor  civil  rights.  With  these  two  handi- 
caps, Athenian  civilization,  the  most  glorious  of 
the  ancient  world,  broke  down  and  p;issed  off  the 
stage.  Had  Athens,  in  time,  given  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all  her  people,  her  histoiy  might 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is. 

That  nation  will  finally  triumph  which  spends 
most  money  on,  and  takes  most  interest  in,  educa- 
tion—  if  that  education  be  not  only  material 
but  moral  and  spiritual  as  well.  Democracies 
must  learn  to  bear  and  forbear,  to  labor  and  to 
wait;  hence  their  citizens  must  be  wise. 

Great  natural  resources,  a  numerous  population 
and  unlimited  wealth  will  not  avail  to  save  from 
destruction  the  nation  that  has  not  developed 
good  citizenship.  Ignorance  is  cis  dangerous  to 
us  £is  it  ever  was  to  the  dead  civilizations  of  former 
days. 

Medical  supei  vision  of  schools  is  authorized 
in  every  New  Brunswick  district  and  in  operation 
in  none. 

Compulsory    attendance    at    school    may    be 


enforced  by  all  districts,  but  it  is  not.  Why? 
Some  people,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Civics, 
are  indifferent  to  their  children's  education  and 
make  no  struggle  against  the  conditions  that  allow 
or  compel  them  to  leave  school  too  early.  Others, 
who  know  the  fatal  effects  of  ignorance,  and  have 
the  power  to  remedy  the  conditions  that  breed  it, 
encourage  the  disregard  of  the  law  and  frown 
upon  any  honest  attempt  to  enforce  it,  because 
its  non-enforcement  enables  them  to  obtain  child 
labor  cheap  and  thereby  make  great  gain  for  them- 
selves. 

As  the  ancient  democracies  went  down,  largely 
ijecause  they  denied  equality  of  opportunity  to 
a  portion  of  their  people,  so  must  our  institutions 
crumble  and  our  power  pass  into  other  hands 
imle-ss  we  see  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
land  have  an  equal  opportunity  in  life  —  that  no 
necessities  of  their  parents  that  can  be  relieved 
by  the  state  are  allowed  to  stand  between  them 
and  a  good  education  —  that  they  obtain  the 
education  that  will  enable  them  not  only  to  think 
clearly  but  to  actually  do  things;  that  none  be 
allowed  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life  unskilled. 

But  the  question  arises:  If  all  are  trained  in 
citizenship  and  become  skilled  workmen,  who  will 
do  the  hardest  and  dirtiest  work  hitherto  done  by 
the  ignorant  and  unskilled?  This  question  is 
easily  answered.  The  hardest  and  dirtiest  work, 
the  doer  of  which  is  now  the  poorest  paid  and  least 
respected,  could  be  disposed  of  in  either  of  three 
ways.  Let  each  citizen  do  his  own  share,  or  let 
it  be  done  by  turn,  or  let  the  hardest  and  dirtiest 
work  be  accompanied  by  the  highest  pay  and,  if 
necessary,  the  highest  honor.  Let  each  child  be 
taught  that  manual  work  is  as  honorable  as  any 
other,  and  that  the  best  citizen  is  he  or  she  that  is 
of  most  use  in  the  community. 

The  whole  school  curriculum  is  of  value.  Few, 
if  any  subjects,  can  be  profitably  dropped,  but 
Civics  is  an  essential  study  that  cannot  be  neglected 
without  seriously  undermining  the  stability  of 
the  nation  and  inviting  disaster. 


.■\mong  the  many  cruel  and  merciless  deeds  of  tlieCJemians 
in  Belgium,  none  has  aroused  more  indignation  in  England 
and  elsewhere  than  the  shooting  of  lulilh  Cavell,  an  English 
hospital  nurse,  who  wjs  sentenced  to  death  by  a  German 
court  martial  for  hiding  fugitives  and  helping  them  escape 
to  Holland.  In  London  a  statute  will  be  erected  to  her 
memory,  and  thousands  attended  a  memorial  service  which 
was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  this  country  it  is  pro- 
posed to  honour  her  bygiving  the  name  Mount  Cavell  to  the 
peak  now  called  Mount  Robson,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Canada. 
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CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Some  Suggestions. 
By  THE  Editor. 

It  is  too  early  to  give  an  account  of  this  season's 
Christmas  books,  but  there  is  plenty  of  choice 
among  old  favourites.  If  you  want  books  for 
very  little  people  you  cannot  do  better  than  send 
to  Frederick  Warne  &  Company,  12  East  33rd 
Street,  New  York,  and  E.  P-.  Dutton  &  Company, 
Boston,  for  their  catalogues  of  children's  books. 
You  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  ordering  from  these 
catalogues,  but  consider  especially  the  series  of 
Caldecott  Picture  Books  (50  cents  each),  the 
Kate  Greenaway  Mother  Goose  (60  cents),  and 
the  Beatrix  Potter  books.  Everyone  knows  Peter 
Rabbit  and  his  fellows,  Jemima  Puddleduck,  and  the 
Flopsy  Bunnies  are  equally  charming.  They 
are  .50  cents  each.  Even  more  delightful  are  the 
stories  of  Little  Black  Mingo  and  Little  Black 
Sambo,  and  others  published  by  Nisbet,  London, 
at  one  shilling  and  one  and  sixpence.  A  Book  of 
Fairy  Tale  Bears,  by  Clifton  Johnson,  published 
by  Houghton,  Mififlin  &  Co.  is  much  beloved. 

Children  a  little  older  like  Mrs.  Burnett's 
Racketty  Packetty  House,  The  Cozy  Lion  and  The 
Spring  Cleaning.  These  are  published  by  The 
Century  Company,  New  York,  ast  60  cents,  and 
a  cheaper  edition,  Warne's,  I  think,  is  to  be  had 
at  the  Church  Book  Store,  St.  John.  Dutton 
publishes  a  pretty  edition  of  Thackeray's  The  Rose 
and  the  Ring,  with  the  author's  own  illustrations, 
at  40  cents.  At  the  Church  Book  Store  I  saw 
Stories  for  the  Seven  Year  Olds,  with  other  volumes 
for  the  eight  and  nine  year  olds,  published  by  Jack, 
and  said  to  be  great  favourites.  These  are  35  and 
45  cents. 

Pierrot,  a  dog  of  Belgium,  a  true  story  of  a  dog 
at  the  wai ,  is  to  be  had  at  the  same  place,  (McClel- 
land, Goodchild  &  Stewart,  $L00). 

E.  G.  Nelson  &  Company,  St.  John,  have  a 
beautiful  copy  of  The  Children's  Blue  Bird,  pub- 
lished by  Briggs  (.§2.50);  a  fascinating  fairy  story, 
The  Witches,  Kitchen,  by  Gerald  Young,  (Harrap, 
$1.50)  and  a  charming  Peter  Pan  A.  B.  C.  Book 
for  the  babies  (Frowde,  90  cents). 

Books  in  any  way  bearing  on  the  great  war 
should  be  looked  at  cautiously.  Too  many  have 
been  rushed  together — made  to  sell,  and  not  to 
read.  But  a  permanently  interesting  book  for 
boys  is  The  British  Army  Book,  which  gives  the 


story  of  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
army,  and  in  the  latest  edition  brings  in  deeds 
and  lessons  of  the  present  war.  Uniform  with 
this  is  The  British  Navy  Book,  written  by  an  ofificer 
in  the  Royal  Marines  (Blackie  &  Son,  each  $1.00). 
With  French  at  the  Front,  by  Captain  Brereton, 
is  published  by  the  same  firm,  at  the  same  price. 
The  V.  C,  Its  Heroes  and  their  Valour  ($1.50),  and 
The  Boy  Scouts  Roll  of  Honor  ($1.00),  are  published 
by  Cassell  &  Company.  These,  with  The  Roll 
Call  of  Honor,  a  new  book  of  golden  deeds,  selected 
by  "Q"  and  published  by  Nelson,  at  6  shillings, 
and  Henry  Newbolt's  Book  of  the  Blue  Sea,  tales 
of  boys  who  sailed  with  Nelson  (Longmans'),  are 
suitable  for  older  boys. 

These  suggestions  are  for  books  of  entertain-, 
ment  and  not  of  instruction,  but  it  is  well  to  read 
stories  that  widen  one's  horizon,  and  I  can  recom- 
mend Cuore,  a  story  of  an  Italian  schoolboy,  by 
de  Amicis,  published  by  Crowell;  Feats  on  the 
Fiords,  a  tale  of  Norway,  by  Harriett  Martineau, 
to  be  had  in  the  Everyman  series,  and  50315  of  other 
Countries,  by  Bayaid  Taylor. 

To  come  back  to  animal  stories,  The  Wind  in 
the  Willows,  by  Kenneth  Graham,  is  a  charming 
story  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  science,  but 
where  the  animals  are  real  people  (Scribner,  $2.00 
and  $1.35).  Greyfriars  Bobby  is  a  pretty  story 
ol  a  real  dog  and  his  adventures  in  Edinbuigh 
(Harpers,  #1.20).  Kipling's  Just  so  Stories  for 
the  younger  children,  and  The  Jungle  Books  for 
older  ones  must  not  be  passed  over;  and  the  older 
ones  who  like  history  may  care  for  Puck  of  Pook's 
Hill  and  Rewards  and  Fairies. 

Where  the  interest  in  soldiers  is  strong,  Mrs. 
Ewing's  lovely  stories,  Jackanapes,  and  The  Story 
of  a  Short  Life  will  be  welcome  (S.  P.  C.  K.  in 
cheap  edition.) 

Mrs.  Ewing  is  one  of  the  writers  who  ought  to 
be  known  to  all  children  and  lovers  of  children. 
After  her  short  stories,  my  own  favourite  is  Jan 
of  the  Windmill,  suitable  for  thoughtful  girls  and 
boys  in  their  early  teens.  Mrs.  Molesworth  and 
E.  Nesbit  are  other  writers  whose  books  one  would 
like  to  see  in  our  children's  hands.  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth's  stories  are  now  to  be  had  in  a  fifty  cent 
edition,  published  by  MacMillian.  The  Cuckoo 
Clock,  Two  Little  Waifs  and  The  Tapestry  Room  are 
favourites  among  others  of  hers.  E.  Nesbit's 
The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet,  which  came  out  in 
the  Strand  Magazine,  is  very  delightful,  and  The 
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Railway  Children  is  almost  as  good  in  a  different 
way  (MacMillan,  $1.50).  Our  own  Sara  Jean- 
nette  Duncan  has  written  a  beautiful  little  story 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  called  Sontiy  Sahib. 

Some  of  the  elders  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
books  loved  by  their  generation  and  earlier  ones 
are  still  to  be  had:  Miss  Edgeworth's  Early 
Lessons  and  Popular  Tales,  (Dutton,  $1.00), 
and  Jacob  Abbott's  Franconia  Stories,  (Harpers, 
60  cents)  and  the  Rollo  Books  (Crowell,  50  cents.) 
Two  books  well  worth  having  are  Child  Lije  in 
Prose  and  Child  Life  in  Poetry,  compiled  by  the 
poet  Whittier,  and  published  by  Houghton, 
Miflin  &  Company  ($1.50). 


CHILDREN   AND   STORIES. 

The  children's  room  in  the  St.  John  Public 
Library  has  for  years  been  a  pleasure  resort  for 
the  children  who  love  to  read.  This  \ear  another 
step  was  taken  in  helping  them  to  enjoy  good 
reading.  Every  Saturday  morning  all  the  little 
girls  and  boys  who  like  to  come  gather  in  one  of 
the  upstairs  rooms  in  the  library  to  listen  to  stories. 
Begun  in  April,  the  story  telling  has  gone  on  with 
spirit  ever  since.  Volunteers  are  never  lacking 
to  tell  the  stories,  and  the  audience  never  fails. 
No  grown-up  listeners  are  allowed,  but  no  one  who 
has  seen  the  children's  faces  as  they  come  and  go 
can  need  the  assurance  that  they  are  delightful  and 
delighted  listeners,  nor  wonder  that  the  story 
tellers  enjoy  their  task.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which 
stories  give  most  pleasure,  but  fairy  tales  and 
animal  stories  are  very  popular.  Among  the 
stories  that  the  children  ask  to  have  repeated  are: 
The  Three  Bears,  The  Three  Pigs,  The  Pig  Brother, 
The  Bell  of  Atri,  The  Pied  Piper,  Snow  White 
and  Rose  Red,  and  Cinderella.  The  average 
attendance  is  thirty-five.  The  work  is  carried 
on  ver>'  informally.  There  are  no  committees, 
no  officials,  no  set  programme.  Could  not  the 
same  thing  be  done  in  places  where  there  is  no 
library  and  so  where  there  is  all  the  greater  need 
of  it?  Children  who  grow  up  without  knowing 
the  classic  fairy-tales,  the  more  famous  myths  and 
legends,  and  the  standard  children's  stories,  not 
only  lose  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  come  poorly 
equipped,  as  all  high  school  teachers  know,  to  the 
study  of  great  imaginative  literature.  We  can 
hardly  think  of  a  prettier  and  pleasanter  bit  of 
social  service,  nor  of  one  more  easily  arranged  for, 
than  this. 


THE   ALLIES'   CHRISTMAS  PARTY, 

.Arranged  by  Alice  L.  Fairweather. 

Characters:     Eight  children,  chorus  of  children. 
Canada.  France.         Italy.         Belgium. 

Britannia.        Russia.  Japan.        Serbia. 

Costumes. 

Canada. —  White  dress,  draped  with  flag  or  trimmed  with 
maple  leaves.     Wreath  of  maple  leaves  on  head. 

Britannia. —  White  dress,  worn  by  an  older  girl.  Flag 
and  high  gilt  crown,  red  roses. 

France. —  A  boy  in  blue  coat,  red  baggy  trousers;  or  a 
girl  in  a  white  dress,  with  head-dress  of  a  gilt  band  with  one 
fleur-de-lis  in  the  centre. 

Russia. —  Either  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  dark  dress  with  gray 
fur  cap.     Blue  cloth  cape  thrown  over  one  shoulder. 

Italy. —  Girl  in  white  dress  draped  with  flag.  Chaplet 
of  pearls  on  head. 

Japan. —  Dark-haired  child,  dressed  in  kimona.  Fan, 
paper  flowers,  etc. 

Belgium. —  Smaller  child,  white  dress  draped  with  flag. 
Serbia. —  Smaller  child,  white  dress  or  suit.     Serbian  flag. 
Scene. —  A  room  with  several  chairs. 
The  scene  opens  with  Britannia  seated,  knitting. 
Canada. —  "Mother  Britannia,  for  your  first  visit  to  my 
home,  I  have  planned  a  Christmas  party  and  asked  some  of 
our  friends  to  come  today  to  help  me." 

Britannia. —  "How  well  I  remember  the  good  old  days 
at  home." 

"On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung, 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  mass  was  sung. 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen, 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green. 

Forth  to  the  woods  did  merrj'  men  go 

To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassel,  tenant,  serf  and  all. 

The  heir,  w-ith  roses  in  his  shoes 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose. 

All  hail'd  with  uncontroll'd  delight, 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night 

That  to  the  cottage  as  the  crown 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 

By  old  blue-coated  serving-man. 

Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

The  was.sail  round  in  good  brown  bowls 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls, 

There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  hard  by 

Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie. 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce 

At  such  high  tide,  her  savory  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din. 

Engbnd  was  merry  England  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again." 

Canada. —  "I  have  brought  from  home  many  of  the  old 
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customs.  We  have  our  Christmas  trees,  and  my  little  Can- 
adians hang  up  their  stockings.  They  listen  eagerly  to 
stories  about  Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeer.  In  my  Northland, 
the  Indians  say  that  on  the  Holy  night  the  deer  all  kneel  and 
look  up  at  the  Great  Spirit;  but  if  anybody  spies  on  them, 
his  knees  will  be  stiff  all  that  year." 

(Knock  heard). 

"Hark!   I   hear  our  friends." 

Enter  France,  Russia,  Italy  and  Japan. 

All  exchange  greetings.  Merry  Christmas,  Compliments 
of  the  Season,  etc. 

Canada. —  Let  us  sing  a  song  to  put  us  in  the  Christmas 
spirit. 

(Solo,  hymn  or  carol  can  be  introduced  here). 

Canada. —  Though  the  shadow  of  war  is  over  the  land 
we  must  not  forget  that  Christmas  is  the  birthday  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  The  little  children  whom  He  loved  must 
have  a  happy  day. 

{Speaks  to  France). 

Mademoiselle  France,  will  you  tell  us  of  Christmas  in  your 
land. 

(Music  of  the  Marseillaise  as  France  steps  to  centre  of 
stage). 

France. 

On  Christmas  Eve  in  La  Belle  France  we  leave  out  our 
wooden  shoes  to  see  what  "P'tit  Noel"  will  put  in  them. 
If  you've  been  naughty  you  may  get  only  a  few  pebbles.  In 
the  morning  good  children  (most  French  children  are  good) 
find  their  shoes  full  of  candies,  and  perhaps  they  find  some 
silver  money  too.  At  midnight  we  are  taken  to  church. 
There  we  hear  lovely  music.  In  one  corner  of  the  church 
we  see  tiny  images  of  the  Mother  with  the  Baby  Jesus  in  her 
arms.  The  shepherds  with  their  sheep  stand  near  her,  and 
the  Wise  Men  with  their  gifts. 

Italy  steps  forward. 

Italy. —  "You  have  a  Santa  Claus.  We  have  a  little  old 
woman  called  Befana.  She  goes  round  from  door  to  door 
leaving  presents  for  good  children,  but  bits  of  coal  for  naughty 
ones.  On  January  6,  the  day  of  the  coming  of  the  Wise  Men, 
we  give  our  gifts.  There  is  a  great  Fair  held  with  booths 
built  in  the  streets.     They  sell  toys  and  have  all  kinds  of  fun." 

Japan  steps  forward. 

Japan. —  "The  children  in  my  country  have  learned  about 
the  birthday  of  the  Christ  child  from  the  good  missionaries, 
who  come  to  us  from  western  lands.  I  can  tell  you  about  a 
Christmas  tree  party.  The  ladies  at  the  mission  house  had 
it  for  the  treasure  flowers.  Do  you  know  what  the  treasure 
flowers  are?  That  is  what  we  call  the  babies.  The  mission- 
ary lady  told  us  the  story  of  the  first  Christmas.  The  tree 
was  beautiful.  It  was  trimmed  with  pretty  flowers  and  balls 
that  we  made.  And  what  do  you  think  we  had  for  icicles? 
Glass  Chop  Sticks.  The  bigger  children  would  not  take  a 
second  present;  they  said  {bow)  'Honorable  thanks,  I  have.' 
It  was  a  very  happy  time." 

Russia. —  "St.  Nicholas  is  the  saint  of  our  country;  and 
as  he  is  the  children's  saint  we  keep  his  birthday  on  December 
19.  A  great  carnival  is  held  on  the  frozen  ri\'er  by  Petrograd. 
In  the  home  when  we  sit  down  to  our  Christmas  Eve  supper, 
the  table  cloth  is  laid  over  a  la>'er  of  straw.  Each  one  pulls 
out  a  straw.  The  longer  your  straw,  the  more  luck  for  you 
next  year.  We  have  a  tree  with  lots  of  candles,  and  the 
children  from  the  schools  sing  carols. 


Listen !     I  hear  one  now. 

{Chorus  of  children  singing  a  carol,  very  softly  at  first). 

Enter  Serbia  and  Belgium  with  chorus. 

Serbia  and  Belgium  take  centre  of  stage,  chorus  group 
themselves  in  the  background. 

Belgium. —  "In  my  little  country  (please  God  it  may  soon 
be  our  own  again),  the  children  take  the  biggest  wooden 
shoes  they  can  find,  fill  them  with  hay,  oats  or  carrots,  and 
leave  them  on  Christmas  Eve  for  Santa  Claus'  white  horse. 
The  room  is  locked  up,  and  in  the  morning  all  the  fodder  is 
gone  and  in  its  place  are  toys  and  all  sorts  of  nice  things. 

Serbia. —  {Three  or  four  children  act  this).  "When  the 
Christmas  fire  has  been  started,  mother  takes  some  straw 
{takes  bundle  of  straw).  The  children  follow  her  {children 
stand  in  a  row  behind  Serbia).  Then  she  does  this.  It 
brings  good  luck. 

(Serbia  scatters  straw,  walking  and  saying  "cluck,  cluck" 
The  children  follow  her  as  chickens,  saying  "peep,  peep." 
Serbia  returns  to  front  of  stage).  "A  box  of  wheat  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  the  middle  of  it  is  put  up  high  in  the  east 
corner  of  the  hall."  (Serbia  stands  looking  towards  east,  if 
possible,  arms  folded  on  breast.  Children  stand  around  with 
bowed  heads. 

Father  says,  "May  God  bless  the  family  with  health,  the 
fields  with  corn,  the  bee-hives  with  honey,  the  sheep  with 
wool  and  the  cows  with  good  rich  rnilk."  (Serbia  then  turns 
towards  children  and  says):  "May  God  grant  us  all  health." 
{To  which  the  children  say):     "May  God  grant  it.     Amen." 

All  on  the  stage — "May  God  grant  it.  .-^men."  (Serbia 
steps  back  and  Canada  forward). 

Canada. —  "I  thank  you,  friends,  for  what  you  have  told 
us.  Our  friendship  will  be  closer  now  that  we  know  each 
other  better.  At  Christmas  we  shall  think  of  the  children 
in  every  land  and  wish  them  all  {all  together)  "A  Very  Happy 
Christmas." 

For  a  closing  Canada,  Britannia,  or  any  of  the  children 
may  repeat  or  sing  the  following  Carol: 

The  earth  has  grown  old  with  its  burden  of  care, 

But  at  Christmas  it  always  is  young. 
The  heart  of  the  jewel  burns  lustrous  and  fair. 
And  its  soul  full  of  music  breaks  forth  on  the  air, 

When  the  song  of  the  angels  is  sung. 

It  is  coming,  old  earth,  it  is  coming  tonight; 

On  the  snow  flakes  which  cover  the  sod, 
The  feet  of  the  Christ  child  fall  gentle  and  white, 
And  the  voice  of  the  Christ  child  tells  out  with  delight 

That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 

On  the  sad  and  the  lonely,  the  wretched  and  poor. 

The  voice  of  the  Christ  child  shall  fall; 
And  to  every  blind  wanderer  open  the  door 
Of  a  hope  that  we  dared  not  to  dream  of  before. 

With  a  sunshine  of  welcome  for  all. 

The  feet  of  the  humblest  may  walk  in  the  field 

Where  the  feet  of  the  Holiest  trod; 
This,  this  is  the  marvel  to  mortals  revealed, 
When  the  silvery  trumpets  of  Christmas  have  pealed. 

That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 

PhillipslBrooks. 
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Suggested  carols  or  recitations:  "I  saw  Three  Ships," 
"There's  a  Song  in  the  Air,"  by  /.  5.  Holland. 

"Oh  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  "The  Christmas  Bells," 
by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

The  stage  should  be  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flags. 
The  costumes  suggested  may  be  simplified  or  elaborated. 
Christmas  or  national  choruses  may  be  introduced. 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 


NEW    HALL    OF     DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    AT 
TRURO. 
(By  Special  Correspondent.) 

A  singular  blessing,  despite  the  war,  has  come 
to  the  women  of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
women  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  By  the  co- 
operative action  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments  they  can  now  boast  of  being  the 
possessors  of  the  best  gift  within  the  resources  of 
their  country's  administrators.  This  is  no  less  a 
gift  than  the  whole  of  the  space  of  the  top  floor 
(125  feet  by  45  feet)  of  the  splendid  new  Science 
Hall  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Truro,  arranged 
and  equipped  as  a  laboratory,  lecture-room  and 
assembly  hall,  with  a  library  and  reading  room, 
exclusively  for  the  study,  demonstration,  discus- 
sion, encouragement  and  promotion  of  Women's 
Work  and  Education  —  in  Domestic  Science, 
Home  Economics  and  Household  Handicrafts. 

Some  idea  of  how  complete  and  practical  are 
the  facilities  for  study  and  demonstrations  in 
Domestic  Science  and  Home  Economics  may  be 
derived  from  the  following  facts.  On  the  Women's 
floor  are  a  spacious  laboratory,  desks,  ranges  and 
other  household  apparatus;  also  a  room  fitted 
with  enamelled  wash  tubs  and  modern  laundry 
appliances.  Fifty  women  can  do  practical  work 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  unique  room  is  the 
so-called  Assembly  Hall  —  fifty  feet  by  forty-five 
feet,  airy,  simshiny  and  inviting,  and  fitted  with 
movable  furniture.  Attached  to  it  is  a  Ladies' 
Library  and  Reading  Room.  The  Assembly  Hall 
will  be  used  for  conventions  of  newly  organized 
Women's  Institutes,  and  meetings  having  to  do 
with  agricultural  extension  work.  When  not 
thus  occupied,  it  will  be  used  for  practical  work  in 
domestic  science  and  household  arts,  such  as 
sewing  and  millinery,  and  for  demonstrations  and 
lectures  on  women's  work  under  special  conditions. 
Assuredly  in  these  matters  the  women  of  Nova 
Scotia  have  at  length  come  into  their  natural  due. 


1. 

Ecclesiastes  xii:l-7,  13,  14. 

2. 

Isaiah,  xi:l-9. 

3. 

Isaiah  xxvi:l-4. 

4. 

Isaiah,  xl:28-31. 

5. 

Isaiah  Iii:7-10. 

6. 

St.  Matthew  vii:l-ll. 

7. 

St.  Matthew  vii:  12-20. 

8. 

St.  Matthew  xviii:l-6. 

9. 

St.  Matthew  xviii:21-35. 

10. 

St.  Matthew  xix:  13-22. 

11. 

Jeremiah  xvii:6-ll. 

12. 

Lamentations  iii:22-27. 

13. 

Proverbs  ,\x.\i :  1 0-3 1 . 

14. 

Joshua  xxiii:l-ll. 
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Genesis  ii:8-19. 

16. 

Isaiah  xxviii:23-29. 

17. 

Psalm  xcviii. 

18. 

St.  Mark  iii:7-ll. 

19. 

St.  Mark  iv:35-41. 

20. 

St.  Mark  v:23-24,  35-43. 

21. 

St.  Mark  vi:31-45. 

22. 

St.  Mark  vi:53-56. 

The  feathers  of  the  willow 
Are  half  of  them  grown  yellow 

Above  the  swelling  stream; 
And  ragged  are  the  bushes, 
And  rusty  now  the  rushes, 

And  wild  the  clouded  gleam. 

The  thistle  now  is  older, 
His  stalks  begin  to  moulder. 

His  head  is  while  as  snow; 
The  branches  all  are  barer. 
The  linnet's  song  is  rarer, 

The  robin  pipeth  low. 

— •  Richard  Watson  Dixon. 


Dull  November  brings  the  blast, 
Then  the  leaves  are  whirling  fast. 

Chill  December  brings  the  sleet. 
Blazing  fire  and  Christmas  treat. 

—:  Sara  Coleridge. 


STORY  CUTTING. 

The  children  will  be  delighted  to  cut  the  short 
stories  from  papers  and  magazines.  They  will 
gladly  furnish  the  papers.  Mount  these  stories 
and  save  them  for  composition  work.  "The 
Bedtime  Stories"  in  the  "Family  Herald"  are 
interesting.  "The  Youth's  Companion"  prints 
good  stories.  Cut  the  stories  in  paragraphs. 
Have  the  pupils  piece  these  together  to  form  a 
complete  story.  This  gives  the  children  an  idea 
of  what  a  paragraph  is. 
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WHO,   WHAT,   AND    WHERE? 

Questions  for  November. 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters. 

{All  from  one  author.) 

1.  Where  were:  (o)  Salem  House,  (b)  The 
Nun's  House,  and  who  was  the  favorite  pupil 
at    each? 

2.  Who  went  to  school  to  (a)  Dr.  Blimber, 
(b)  Dr.  Strong,    (c)  Mr.  Wopsle's  great  aunt? 

3.  Who  said  that  Watt's  verse  on  "The  Httle 
busy  bee"  was  applicable  only  to  genteel  children? 

4.  Of  what  schoolmaster  or  mistress  was  it 
said  that: 

(a).  The  habit  of  questioning  and  of  being 
questioned  had  given  him  a  suspicious  manner, 
or  a  manner  that  would  be  better  described  as 
one  of  lying  in  wait. 

(b).  It  was  part  of  her  system  not  to  encourage 
a  child's  mind  to  expand  like  a  flower,  but  to  open 
it  by  force  like  an  oyster. 

(c).  He  was  a  kind  of  human  barrel-organ  with 
a  little  list  of  tunes,  at  which  he  was  continually 
working  over  and  over  again,  without  any  variation. 

Questions  for  October. 

1.  Who  had  no  other  care  than  dispensing 
music  to  mortals? 

2.  Who  had  seen  and  known  two  angels  on 
earth,  and  what  were  their  names? 

3.  Who  are:  Sandalphon,  Thangbiand,  Chispa, 
Nahma,  "the  poet  paramount,"  "the  poet  of  the 
dawn?" 

4.  Where  was  (a)  "Every  house  an  inn, 
where  all  were  welcomed?"  (b)  A  tent  left  stand- 
ing to  preserve  a  bird's  nest? 

5.  When  were  Sandwich  and  Romney,  Hastings, 
Hythe  and  Dover  all  alert? 

Answers. 

All  from  the  works  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow. 

1.  Michael,  the  fiddler.     Evangeline  Part  II,  3. 

2.  Miles  Standish.  The  two  were  Rose  Stand- 
ish  and  Priscilla.     The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

3.  Sandialphon.  The  Angel  of  Prayer,  in  the 
poem  of  that  name. 


Thangbrand.  Olaf's  Priest.  The  Saga  of  King 
Olaf. 

Chispa.  Servant  of  Victorian.  TTie  Spanish 
Student. 

Nahma.  The  Sturgeon,  King  of  Fishes.  Hia- 
watha. 

"The  Poet  Paramount."  Shakespeare.  Sonnet 
on  Shakespeare. 

"The  Poet  of  the  Dawn."  Chaucer.  Sonnet 
on  Chaucer. 

4.  (a)  In  the  Village  of  Grand  Pre.  Evangeline 
Part  I,  4. 

(b).  At  the  siege  of  "some  old  frontier  town  of 
Flanders."     The  Emperor's  Bird's  Nest. 

5.  On  the  day  of  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Ten  sets  of  answers  came  in,  a  good  beginning. 
Longfellow  is  evidently  well  known.  Half  marks 
are  given  to  several  who  answered  2  from  "The 
Two  Angels,"  and  to  those  who,  in  answer  to  5, 
gave  the  correct  reference  without  explaining 
"that  day."  Only  two  answered  this  question 
fully.  Will  all  contestants  be  kind  enough  to 
sign  with  a  pseudonym,  as  requested,  instead  of 
with  initials.  Marks  allowed,  20.  M.  L.  L. 
Club,  20;  S.  A.  G.,  M.  I.  G.  P.,  18;  Interested, 
D.  H.,  17;  Jill,  A.  A.  M.,  16;  Gypsy,  15;  Dick, 
14;  Anon,  11. 


The  Current  History  Class. 

1.  In  what  relation  to  the  Allies  do  Japan  and 
Portugal  respectively  stand,  and  what  part  has 
each  taken  in  the  war?  What  English  statesman 
made  the  first  treaty  with  Japan?  What  do  you 
know  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Portu- 
gal in  the  past? 

2.  Where  are  Salonica,  Belgrade,  Champagne, 
the  Kamerun,  Cyprus,  Kiel,  and  what  gives 
interest  to  each  at  present?  What  and  where  are 
the  chief  seaports  of  Bulgaria? 

3.  "Fresh  fish  are  now  scarce  and  expensive  in 
England."     What  reasons  do  you  suggest  for  this? 

4.  What  changes  have  lately  taken  place  in 
the  command  of  the  Russian  forces,  and  in  the 
cabinets  of  Greece,  France  and  England? 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  Edith  Cavell. 
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POEMS  FOR   NOVEMBER. 

AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

"Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind  one  day; 
"Come  over  the  meadows  with  me,  and  play, 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold, 
Summer  is  gone  anfl  the  days  grow  cold." 

Soon  the  leaves  heard  the  wind's  loud  call, 
Down  they  fell  fluttering,  one  and  all. 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew. 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

Dancing  and  flying,  the  little  leaves  went; 
Winter  had  called  them,  and  they  were  content. 
Soon  fast  asleep  in  their  earthy  beds. 
The  snow  laid  a  white  blanket  over  their  heads. 

— Anon. 


THE  THREE  LITTLE  PIGS. 

A  jolly  old  sow  once  lived  in  a  sty, 
And  three  little  piggies  had  she; 
And  she  waddled  about  saying, 

"Umph!  umph!  umph! 
While  the  little  ones  said,  "wee!  wee!" 

"My  dear  little  brothers  "said  one  of  the  brats, 
"My  dear  little  piggies  "said  he; 
Let  us  all  for  the  future  say, 
"Umph!  umph!  umph! 
'Tis  so  childish  to  say,  "wee!  wee!" 

Then  these  little  pigs  grew  skinny  and  lean 
And  lean  they  might  very  well  be; 
For  somehow  they  couldn't  say 
"Umph!  umph!  Umph!" 
And  they  wouldn't  say,  "wee!  wee!  wee!" 

So  after  a  time  these  little  pigs  died. 
They  all  died  of  felo  de  se; 
From  trying  too  hard  to  say, 

"Umph!  umph!  umph!" 
When  they  only  could  say,  "wee!  wee!" 

Moral. 

A  moral  there  is  to  this  little  song, 
A  moral  that's  easy  to  see; 
Don't  try  while  too  young  to  say, 

"Umph!  umph!  umph!" 
For  you  only  can  say,  "wee!  wee!" 
—A.  S.  Scott-Gatly  (from  a  Book  of  Verses  for  Children.) 


SERVICE. 


A  poor  man  ser\ed  by  thee 

Shall  make  thee  rich; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee 

Shall  make  thee  strong. 
Thou  shall  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  renderest. 

—  E.  B.  Browning. 


PUCK'S  FLOWER. 
By  Jane  Blair  Reid. 

Have  you  read  that  pretty  play 
Where  a  mischief-making  fay 
Drew  a  juice  of  wondrous  power 
From  a  harmless-seeming  flower, 
Just  one  drop  of  which  distilled 
Made  all  love  go  as  he  willed? 

If  we  had  that  magic  spell 
We  could  make  folks  love  us  well; 
But  alas!     't  was  fairy  brew 
And  the  flower  in  Elfland  grew. 

Yet  there  is  another  flower 
That  has  too,  the  charmer's  power. 
And  without  the  fairies'  arts 
We  can  make  it  win  us  hearts. 
Can  you  guess  what  it  can  be? 
'T  is  the  flower  of  courtesy. 

— From  the  November  St.  Nicholas. 


TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES    IN    NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 

The  teachers  of  St.  John  county  in  nearly  full 
number  went  to  St.  Stephen  on  September  30,  to 
meet  in  joint  session  with  the  Charlotte  County 
Institute.  Several  valuable  papers  were  read; 
notably  those  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges  on  Methods  in 
Teaching,  by  Miss  A.  L.  Richardson  on  Geography 
and  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Shea  on  English  Grammar. 
Miss  Catherine  Robinson  gave  some  illustrations 
of  the  system  of  teaching  music  that  she  has  so 
successfully  introduced  into  the  St.  John  schools, 
showing  the  work  done  in  Grades  I,  II  and  III. 
Unfortunately  time  did  not  allow  of  any  discussion 
of  her  address,  nor  of  the  full  and  useful  suggestions 
on  Drawing,  given  by  Mr.  Hagerman  of  the 
Normal  School;  but  the  other  papers  and  addresses 
were  followed  by  good  discussions,  the  discussion 
on  Methods  in  English  Grammar,  opened  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Denham,  being  particularly  to  the  point. 
Mr.  Vroom  was  unable  to  give  the  promised  address 
on  Flags,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Robinson,  editor  of  the  Review,  who  spoke  on 
some  ways  of  treating  the  war  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  officers  elected  for  St.  John  county  were: 
President,  W.  J.  Shea;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Wilfred  Tait;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Ida 
Keagin;  additional  members  of  Executive,  Miss 
Ward  and  Miss  Colwell.  For  Charlotte  county, 
the  following  were  elected:  President,  Miss  Edna 
Giberson;  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  B.  Brooks; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  O.  Sullivan;  additional 
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members  of  Executive,  Miss  Mary  Caswell,  Miss 
Bessie  Maxwell  and  Miss  Grace  Coughlin. 

About  150  teachers  met  at  Grand  Falls  at  the 
united  session  of  the  Institutes  of  Carleton,  Vic- 
toria and  Madawaska  Counties.  This  is  the  largest 
attendance  at  any  Institute  of  the  three  counties, 
and  the  work  was  most  valuable  and  instructive. 
For  part  of  the  time  the  teachers  met  in  sections. 
Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  were:  The  Teach- 
ing of  Current  Events,  The  Intermediate  Readers, 
The  Study  of  Birds,  and  Farm  Arithmetic.  The 
members  voted  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  teachers' 
machine  gun  fund.  It  was  decided  to  meet  next 
year  in  Woodstock,  in  December.  The  officers 
elected  were:  President,  Mr.  J.  C.  Carruthers; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Anna  Poirier;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  Maud  Miller;  additional  members 
of  Executive,  Miss  Marie  Daigle,  Miss  Lapointe. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  in  the  conducting  of 
the  Kings  and  Queens  Counties  Institute  meeting 
at  Hampton,  on  October  21  and  22,  was  the  system- 
atic management  of  the  registration,  appointing 
of  committees,  and  so  on.  All  this  was  done  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  with  no 
confusion,  thanks  to  the  careful  preparation 
made  by  the  Executive.  A  very  practical  opening 
address  was  given  by  the  President,  suggesting 
ways  in  which  everyone  might  help  to  make  the 
Institute  a  success.  Inspector  Dbcon  spoke  strong- 
ly about  the  frequent  changes  made  by  teachers. 
He  recognized  that  the  short  tenure  of  posts  was 
often  due  to  the  indifference  of  trustees,  but 
urged  the  teachers  to  plan  and  try  to  do  steady 
work  in  one  place  where  possible.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  duty  of  flying  the  school  flag  on  every  day 
that  the  weather  was  fit.  A  number  ot  excellent 
lessons  were  given  in  the  different  sections.  That 
on  Beginnings  in  Canadian  Histoiy,  with  black- 
board map  work  and  drill,  by  Miss  Ida  Stannard, 
deserves  special  mention,  and  the  lesson  in  Caesar, 
given  by  Principal  C.  T.  Wetmore,  called  forth 
commendation  and  a  brisk  discussion.  An  evening 
meeting  was  held,  with  addresses  by  the  Chief 
Superintendent  and  others,  and  music. 

The  Institute  for  Westmorland  County  met  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Moncton,  on  October  21 
and  22.  Papers  were  read  on  the  following 
subjects:  Bookkeeping,  Mr.  W.  McL.  Barker; 
Scliool  Discipline,  Miss  Hazel  Alward;  Nature 
Stadj    Mr.  George  G.  Perry.     Inspector  O'Blenes 


gave  a  valuable  address  on  the  importance  of 
adequate  training  for  the  teachers'  profession. 
He  urged  the  formation  of  teachers'  associations 
and  reading  circles,  and  recommended  books  for 
professional  study,  among  them  Miss  Lincoln's 
"Practical  Pedagogy."  An  exhibition  ot  physical 
drill  was  directed  by  Mr.  Farthing.  Lessons  were 
given  in  Arithmetic,  Sight  Singing  and  Geography 
of  New  Brunswick.  A  very  lively  discussion  on 
Nature  Study,  in  which  Director  Steeves  took 
pait,  drew  out  some  important  information.  Miss 
Eleanor  Robinson,  editor  of  the  Review,  addressed 
the  institute  on  what  to  teach  children  about  the 
war.  The  last  number  on  the  programme  was  a 
group  of  five  minute  papers,  on  How  to  Econ- 
omize Time  in  School,  by  Miss  Ryan;  Medical 
Inspection,  by  Miss  Price,  and  Difficulties  in 
English  Composition,  by  Miss  Reed.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  the  members  voted  fifteen  dollars 
to   the   patriotic   fund. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Oulton;  Vice-President,  Miss  Dell 
Macaulay;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  W.  Irons; 
additional  members  of  Executive,  Miss  Gaynor, 
Miss  Boyd  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Steeves. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  united  Institutes  of  York 
and  Sunbury  counties,  September  23  and  24,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereas,  the  course  of  instruction  in  Nature 
Study  and  Agriculture  prescribed  for  the  New 
Brunswick  schools  is  so  voluminous  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  most  efficient  teacher  to  accom- 
plish effectively  the  work  required  in  the  time  which 
ought   properly   to  be  devoted   to   that  subject. 

And  whereas,  many  of  the  subjects  proposed 
for  study  in  the  various  grades  are  unsuited  to  the 
age  and  ability  of  the  pupils  of  such  grades, 

Therefore  resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Institute  the  course,  to  make  it  effective,  needs 
thorough  and  careful  revision. 

And  further  resolved,  that  the  said  course  is 
entirely  unsuited  to  city  schools. 

Resolved,  that  the  Institute  now  assembled 
place  on  record  its  due  appreciation  of  the  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice  of  those  teachers  of  this  province 
who  have  left  home  and  all  that  is  dear  to  them  and 
have  gone  to  the  front  in  defence  of  King,  coun- 
try and  home.  And  as  we  follow  them  to  the 
trenches  in  spirit  it  is  our  united  prayer  that  they 
be  sustained  in  the  great  conflict  through  which 
they  will  probably  be  callgd  upon  to  pass  through. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  an  agreement 
was  made  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  that 
neither  of  them  would  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  enemy. 
Japan  has  now  come  into  this  agreement,  thus  taking  her 
place  with  the  allied  nations  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  principals 
in  the  war.  At  present  her  activities  are  seemingly  confined 
to  sending  munitions  to  the  Russian  armies;  but  under  her 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Britain  her  armies  will  take  the  field 
whenever  British  interests  in  .^sia  are  threatened. 

To  assume  that  all  our  allies  in  this  war  are  allied  with 
each  other,  and  are  at  war  with  all  our  enemies,  would  not  be 
quite  correct.  Italy,  for  instance,  has  been  at:  war  with 
Austria  since  May  24,  but  did  not  declare  war  with  Turkey 
until  about  three  months  later,  and  is  even  now  nominally 
at  peace  with  Germany.  Russia  and  Japan  are  both  in 
alliance  with  us,  but  they  have  not  yet  concluded  a  formal 
alliance  with  each  other,  though  they  are  about  to  do  so. 
The  situation  of  Portugal  is  peculiar.  The  Portuguese  have 
lately  been  celebrating  a  victory  over  the  Germans  in  Africa; 
yet  they  are  nominally  at  peace  with  Germany  and  with  all 
the  world.  The  explanation  in  this  case  is  that  the  German 
invasion  of  Portuguese  territory  was  considered  a  military 
necessity,  like  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  armed  neutrality 
required  the  Portuguese  to  resist  the  inva'ders,  which  they  did 
successfully.  No  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  fol- 
lowed: though  of  course,  there  was  ample  warrant  for  such 
a  declaration.  By  a  very  old  treaty  which  is  still  in  force, 
Portugal  is  bound  to  send  a  certain  number  of  men  to  help 
Great  Britain  when  called  for;  for  which  reason,  quite  apart 
from  the  African  incident,  it  would  be  right  enough  to  count 
Portugal  as  one  of  our  allies. 

During  the  month  of  October  there  was  little  change  in 
the  war  situation,  except  in  the  Balkans.  There  the  German 
invaders  are  sweeping  onward,  irresistibly,  as  they  did  last 
year  in  Belgium;  but  more  slowly,  because  of  the  natural 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  Bulgarians  are  invading  Serbia 
from  the  east,  to  meet  the  Germans  as  they  advance  from  the 
north,  and  if  possible,  crush  the  Serbian  army  between  them, 
but  the  Serbians  have  so  far  avoided  a  decisive  battle.  Mean- 
while the  French  and  British  forces  that  were  landed  at 
Salonica  have  joined  the  Serbian  army  in  the  south,  and  have 
enabled  it  to  check  the  Bulgarian  invasion  at  that  point. 
Farther  north,  the  Bulgarians  have  possession  of  the  most 
important  railway  line;  and  Nish,  the  war  capital  of  Serbia, 
is  threatene<J.  British,  French  and  Russian  vessels  have 
bombarded  towns  on  the  Bulgarian  coast,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Russia  is  sending  a  strong  force  for  the  invasion  of 
Bulgaria. 

The  slaughter  of  the  .Armenians  in  Turkey  still  goes  on, 
but  must  soon  end  because  there  will  be  none  left  to  kill. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 


deliberate  plan  of  the  Turkish  government,  the  motive 
being  to  make  sure  that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitants  remain- 
ing who  are  not  Mohammedans. 

The  number  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  French  army 
is  said  to  be  thirty  thousand,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  two  thousand  of  them  have  been  killed  in  action. 

The  following  dates  may  be  found  of  use  for  reference: 

July  28,  1914  —  Austria  began  the  great  war  by  making 
an  attack  upon  Serbia;  either  because  she  wished  to  add 
Serbia  to  her  dominions  and  thought  Russia  would  not  dare 
to  intervene,  or  because  Germany  was  ready  for  the  conflict 
and  had  decreed  that  war  should  begin  in  that  way. 

August  1  —  Germany  declared  war  against  Russia  because 
Russia  was  making  ready  to  protect  Serbia  from  Austrian 
invasion.  On  the  same  day  she  invaded  and  occupied  the 
independent  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

August  3  —  Germany  declared  war  against  France,  because 
France  was  in  alliance  with  Russia. 

August  4  —  Germany  declared  war  against  Belgium  for 
refusing  to  let  the  German  armies  cross  her  territory;  and 
Britain  declared  war  against  Germany.  This  made  seven 
nations  engaged  in  the  war,  not  counting  Luxemburg,  which 
was  unarmed  and  could  make  no  resistance. 

August  6  —  Austria  declared  war  against  Russia. 

August  7  —  Montenegro,  the  eighth  nation  to  enter  the 
struggle,  declared  war  against  Austria,  to  defend  her  own 
territories  and  assist  the  Serbians.  Two  days  later  she 
declared  war  against  Germany. 

August  10  —  France  declared  war  against  .Austria. 

August  12  —  Britain  declared  war  against  Austria. 

August  23  —  Japan  made  war  upon  Germany,  attacking 
the  German  possessions  in  China.  This  was  in  pursuance 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Britain  and  Japan. 

August  27  —  Austria  declared  war  against  Japan.  On  the 
following  day  she  added  Belgium  to  the  list  of  her  enemies. 

November  3  —  Turkey  having  made  aggressive  movements, 
Russia  declared  war  against  her,  making  her  the  tenth  warring 
nation. 

November  5  —  Britain  and  France  declared  war  against 
Turkey. 

May  23,  1915  —  The  eleventh  nation  to  come  into  the  war, 
Italy  declared  war  against  Austria.  On  the  same  day  Germ- 
any severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Italy,  which  does  not 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

August  21  —  Italy  declared  war  against  Turkey. 

Octoljer  5  —  Wishing  to  fight  on  the  winning  side,  and 
believing  that  the  Central  Powers  would  win,  Bulgaria 
attacked  Serbia. 

October  15  —  Britain  and  France  declared  war  against 
Bulgaria. 

One  great  advantage  which  the  German  invaders  have 
gained  in  Serbia  is  that  they  have  now  got  control  of  a  rich 
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copper  mine,  which  will  supply  one  of  their  greatest  needs  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  hold  it.  Their  main  object,  to  open 
the  way  to  Constantinople,  has  not  yet  been  attained;  and 
the  Allies  are  landing  large  forces  in  Greece  and  Bulgaria  to 
intercept  the  movement. 

While  the  Serbian  army,  and  a  great  part  of  the  civil 
population  of  northern  Serbia,  are  fleeing  southward  before 
the  Germans  and  Austrians,  and  the  Italians  have  met  with 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  it  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  this  the  darkest  hour  for  the  Allies 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  yet  the  British,  French  and 
Russian  leaders  agree  in  saying  that  time  is  on  their  side, 
and  Germany  and  her  allies  will  be  defeated  in  the  end. 

In  two  months  of  almost  incessant  attacks,  the  Gerrpans 
have  failed  to  reach  Riga.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  activity 
of  British  submarines  in  the  Baltic,  where  they  have  stopped 
the  movements  of  German  transports  and  seriously  inter- 
ferred  with  the  German  trade  with  Sweden,  hitherto  the 
chief  source  of  food  supplies  since  the  blockade  of  the  North 
Sea  ports. 

A  German  submarine  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
carrying  four  large  guns  in  addition  to  its  torpedo  tubes, 
has  been  captured  by  the  British  in  the  North  Sea. 

Mr.  Asquith,  the  British  premier,  has  stated  that  we  have 
now  nearly  a  million  soldiers  in  France,  in  addition  to  the 
troops  in  Egypt  and  in  other  theatres  of  war.  Canada  has 
contributed  of  these  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  officers  and 
men,  Australia  nearly  as  many,  and  New  Zealand  twenty-five 
thousand.  Two  and  a  half  million  officers  and  men  have 
been  carried  overseas,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  one  in  a 
thousand.  The  great  outstanding  fact  in  the  present  situ- 
ation is  that  the  seas  are  open  to  Britain  and  her  allies,  and 
are  practically  closed  to  Germany. 

Russia  is  suffering  indirectly  by  the  great  landslide  in  the 
Panama  Canal  that  will  close  it  to  navigation  for  a  month  or 
more.  Several  ships  loaded  with  locomotives  and  cars  for 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  were  waiting  for  passage  through 
the  canal,  and  will  now  have  to  go  around  Cape  Horn.  Mean- 
while, large  quantities  of  military  stores  are  at  Vladivostok, 
waiting  for  transportation  across  Siberia,  and  there  is  not 
sufficient  rolling  stock  to  carry  it  away  as  fast  as  it  arrives. 

Canada's  wheat  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at  something 
more  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  million  bushels, 
which  is  more  than  double  that  of  last  year.  The  yield  of 
oats  is  nearly  five  hundred  million  bushels. 

Through  trains  are  now  running  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  which  opens  up  a  new  wheat  area  and  much  good 
grazing  land. 

After  long  delay,  the  United  States,  Chili,  Brazil,  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  some  of  the  smaller  states  in  America 
have  recognized  General  Carranza  as  President  of  Mexico. 
Probably  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  will  soon  extend 
their  recognition.  .Villa  still  has  forces  in  the  field,  and  is 
keeping  up  guerilla  warfare. 


The  problem  of  education  is  twofold:  first  to  know,  and 
then  to  utter.  Every  one  who  lives  any  semblance  of  an 
inner  life  thinks  more  nobly  and  profoundly  than  he  speaks; 
and  the  best  teachers  can  impart  only  broken  images  of  the 
truth  which  they  perceive.— if.  L.  Stevenson. 


SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE. 

Interim  instructors  are  being  engaged  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  at  Truro,  N.  S.,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  those 
members  of  the  faculty  and  assistants  who  have  enlisted. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Reek,  B.  S.  A.,  director  of  Agricultural  Education 
for  P.  E.  I.,  will  conduct  the  class  in  surveying  and  land 
drainage,  during  the  absence  of  Professor  B.  H.  Landells, 
who  is  now  a  Sergeant  with  the  Princess  Patricias.  Mr. 
Reek  will  take  charge  of  the  senior  class  in  these  subjects, 
and  will  also,  as  his  duties  in  P.  E.  I.  permit,  continue  instruc- 
tion from  time  to  time  throughout  the  new  term.  Before 
assuming  his  duties  in  P.  E.  I.  he  was  Assistant  Professor  at 
the  Ontario-  Agricultural  College.  The  college  management 
is  also  planning  to  fill  with  interim  instructors  the  places  of 
the  other  teachers  who  are  completing  arangement  to  enlist 
for  overseas  service. 

On  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  enlisted  students, 
the  senior  class  will  be  smaller  than  in  past  years.  But  the 
number  of  applications  from  junior  students  is  in  excess  of 
those  received  in  October  of  last  year.  The  addition  of  the 
new,  large  and  well-equipped  Science  Hall  will  give  the 
students  unprecedented  facilities  for  individual  research 
work. —  Exchange. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  King's  College  students 
who  have  volunteered  for  overseas  service  the  attendance 
this  year  is  fifty-five  as  compared  with  sixty-five  a  year  ago. 
The  freshman  class  is  large.  Mr.  Lionel  Forsyth,  a  graduate 
of  King's,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages. 

Short  courses  will  open  in  the  New  Brunswick  Agricultural 
Schools  in  December.  In  addition  to  the  usual  courses  for 
farmers  it  is  intended  that  at  Sussex  and  Woodstock  a  short 
course  will  be  given  for  teachers  and  clergymen. 

Three  members  of  the  Agricultural  Staff,  Mr.  Robert 
Newton,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ford  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Flewelling,  have 
enlisted. 

Miss  Rena  Young  of  Millsville,  N.  S.,  who  has  been  Domes- 
tic Science  teacher  at  Westville  and  Pictou,  has  gone  to 
Truro  to  teach  sewing  in  the  Maritime  Home  for  Girls. 
Miss  Young's  post  in  Westville  and  Pictou  has  been  taken 
by  her  sister.  Miss  Florrie  Young. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Aberdeen  School  building 
at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  was  laid  on  October  19.  The  new  building 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupation  in  August,  1916. 
It  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  which  was  built  in  1898,  and 
recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  October  15,  a  reception  was  held  at  College  Hall, 
Acadia  University,  in  honour  of  the  young  men  who  have 
enlisted  for  active  service  in  the  University  Corps:  J. 
Lyman  Wood,  Tryon,  P.  E.  I.;  John  I.  Mosher,  Aylesford,  ^ 
N.  S.;  Burton  DeWolfe,  Wolfville,  N.  S.;  M.  G.  Saunders, 
River  Glade,  N.  B.;  Charles  Fitch,  Verdun,  Man.,  Lieu- 
tenant Frank  Higgins,  a  graduate  of  Acadia,  holds  a  commis- 
sion in  the  University  Corps  and  is  visiting  the  colleges  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  in  search  of  recruits. 

The  staff  of  the  Bloomfield  Station,  N.  B.,  schools,  consists 
of  Mr.  Wesley  McNamara,  principal,  and  Miss  Hazel  Milli- 
can,  primary. 
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The  Albert  Mines  school  retains  its  principal,  Miss  Laura 
Tingley;  Miss  Alva  Newcombe  has  charge  of  the  primary 
department. 

In  the  Harvey  school,  Albert,  Mr.  Guy  Ryder  succeeds 
Miss  Chase  as  principal,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Sinnott  succeeds 
Miss  O'Connor  in  the  primary  department. 

Messrs  Herbert  Christie  and  Reginald  Barbour,  members 
of  P.  N.  S.,  1914-15  class,  have  schools  at  Zealand  Station, 
and  Cape  Station,  respectively. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


With  many  Canadian  soldiers  in  the  Old  Country,  and 
letters  telling  of  their  surroundings  appearing  in  every 
newspaper,  interest  in  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles  is 
immensely  stimulated.  A  little  book  that  will  help  to  make 
it  interesting  is  Reynold's  British  Isles  in  the  Beginners' 
Geography  series.  The  text  is  confined  to  simple  short 
description*  of  scenery  and  life,  and  a  full  page  picture 
opposite  illustrates  each  page  of  text.  The  pictures,  many 
of  them  coloured,  are  really  beautiful,  and  show  many  famous 
scenes.  The  book  is  intended  for  quite  young  children, 
and  suggestions  are  given  for  drawing,  reading  and  handi- 
work in  connection  with  the  lessons.  [The  Beginners' 
Regional  Geography.  The  British  Isles.  J.  B.  Reynolds. 
Oxford  Diploma  in  Geography,  A.  &  C.  Black,  4,  5  and  6 
Soho  Square,  London,  W.,  64  p.     Is.) 

Longmans'  English  Classics,  besides  being  attractive  in 
form,  are  always  trustworthy  as  to  text,  and  generally  contain 
admirable  notes  and  suggestions  for  the  teacher.  Four 
volumes  have  lately  been  added  to  the  series:  Hamlet; 
Emerson's  essay  on  Manners,  Self-Reliance,  Compensation, 
Nature'' a.nd  Friendship;  Macaulay's  Speeches  on  Copyright 
and  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  Address;  and  three  of  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail, 
and  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  These  are  all  well  edited  for 
school  use,  but  the  editorial  matter  in  the  volumes  of  essays 
and  speeches  is  much  the  fullest  and  most  useful.  The 
suggestions  for  studying  the  essay  on  Manners  are  particu- 
larly good.  The  Hamlet  hardly  comes  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  other  Shakspcrean  editors  in  this  series.  [Longmans, 
Green  &  Company.     25  cents.) 

Battle  Fields  of  Today,  published  by  Rand  McNally  & 
Co.  (sent  postpaid  by  Barnes  &  Co.,  St.  John,  for  25  cents), 
contains  clear  maps  not  overburdened  with  detail,  upon 
which  the  moving  battle  lines  may  be  traced  with  coloured 
ink  from  day  to  day.  There  are  four  of  these,  about  twelve 
and  a  half  by  nineteen  inches  in  size,  showing  respectively, 
the  eastern,  western,  southwestern  and  southeastern  war 
r^ons.  There  are  also  fuller  maps  of  the  war  areas,  on 
which  some  of  the  smaller  towns  may  be  located  as  their 
unfamiliar  names  appear  in  the  news  of  the  day;  but  of 
course,  no  map  will  give  all  the  place  names  that  are  mentioned 
A  place  hitherto  unknown  to  the  map  makers  may  suddenly 
come  into  prominence.  These  places  can  be  marked  on  the 
map  along  with  the  battle  lines,  when  the  localities  are 
indicated  by  the  newspapers,  and  thus  a  valuable  record  of 
the  conflict  will  be  obtained. 


WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Century  for  November  has  several  fine  articles  bearing 
on,  or  inspired  by  the  war.  Among  these  is  a  description  of 
the  Swiss  Military  System,  by  Colonel  Feyler,  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Lansanne  on  the  history  of  war;  The 
American  Pharisee,  an  appeal  to  Americans  to  think  for 
themselves,  by  the  well  known  writer  James  Davenport 
Whelpley;  The  Writing  on  the  Wall,  sl  warning  to  the  United 
States  as  to  the  necessity  of  military  preparedness,  by  Eric 
Fisher  Wood,  and  Are  we  a  World  Power}  by  Arthur  BuUard. 
Jean  Webster's  Dear  Enemy  comes  to  a  happy  conclusion, 
and  a  new  serial,  Children  of  Hope,  by  Stephen  Whitman, 
is  begun.  This  is  an  unusually  interesting  number  of  the 
Century. 

The  Living  Age  maintains  the  high  standard  of  interest 
that  it  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
which  of  the  articles  published  in  it  during  the  last  month 
are  the  most  striking.  A  review  of  German  War  Literature^ 
by  A.  Shadwell,  The  Freedom  of  the  Oceans,  Germany's 
New  Policy,  by  Archibald  Hurd,  Zeppelin  Air-Ships,  by 
Claude  Graham-Whtte  and  Harry  Harper,  are  some  of  the 
longer  and  more  important  articles.  Not  less  timely  and 
interesting  are  Lord  Cromer's  Germanic  Contra  Mundum, 
nOw  concluded,  Glimpses  of  Russian  Poland,  and  Prince 
Trontbetsky  Unity  A  mid  the  Present  Discord. 


CANADUN  PICTORIAL. 
Canada's  Most  Artistic  and  Popular  Magazine. 

This  elegant  magazine  delights  the  eye  while  it  instructs 
the  mind  concerning  the  picturesque  doings  of  an  interesting 
and  highly  entertaining  world. 

Its  war  pictures  are  alone  worth  the  money. 

Each  issue  is  literally  crowded  with  the  highest  quality  of 
photogravures,  many  of  them  worth  framing. 

It  is  the  most  popular  "Pick-me-up"  on  the  waiting  room 
tables  of  the  leading  doctors  throughout  the  Dominion,  and 
in  the  big  public  libraries  it  is  literally  "used  up"  by  the  many 
who  are  attracted  by  its  entertaining  and  beautiful  pages. 

It's  a  "love  at  sight"  publication  and  it  has  departmental 
features  of  g^eat  interest  to  the  young  woman  and  the  home- 
maker. 

Of  it  —  just  to  quote  one  man's  praise  from  among  thous- 
ands— -the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  wrote: 

"The  'Canadian  Pictorial'  is  a  publication  which,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  is  a  credit  to  Canada."  (Signed 
Strathcona). 

On  trial  to  new  subscribers  —  twelve  months  for  only 
65  cents: 

The  "Canadian  Pictorial"  is  published  by  "The  Pictorial 
Publishing  Co.,"  "Witness"  Block,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Try  if  for  a  year  on  above  offer. 
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New  Brunswick 
School  Calendar 

1915-1916 


1915. 

FiRST  Term. 

Dec. 

14th.- 

—Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

Dec. 

17th.- 

—Normal  and  Public  Schools 
close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 

1916. 

Seconp  Term.  .        '  _ 

J^. 

3rd.- 

—Normal  and-  Public  Sphools 
-    opep.,         _,;,     ■ 

Aprl 

''TOtH,: 

rrSchoqU  close'  for   Eastor 
Vacation.         '     . 

Apr. 

26th.- 

—Schools  re-open  after  Eas- 
ter Vacation. 

May 

18th.- 

—Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  fdr 
St.  John  City  only).' 

May 

23rd.- 

—Empire  Day. 

May 

23rd.- 

—Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

May 

24th.- 

-Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

May 

24th.- 

—Last  day  on  which  Inspec- 
tors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive applications  for 
Departmental  Examina- 
tions.    Reg.  38-6. 

June 

5th.- 

-King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

June 

9th.- 

-Normal    School    Closing. 

June 

13th.- 

-Final     Examinations     for 
License  beg^n. 

June 

19th.- 

-High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations begin. 

June 

30th.- 

-Public  Schools  close  for  the 
term. 

Our  New 
Catalogue 

Contains  Tuition  Rates  and  full  infor- 
mation respecting  courses  of  study,  etc, 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 

No  better  time  for  entering  than  jus* 
now. 

^  KERR, 

Principal. 


DIAMONDS  &  0FAL8 

Qold    ChsiDS,     Bracelets 
Watches,    Sterling  Silver 
Goods  at 
A.  &  J.  HAY'S,  76  KlDK  Street 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


Homes  Sanitary  and  Beautiful 


CHURCH'S  Cold  Water  ALABASTINE  fonns  en  ideal  wall 
coating,  for,  not  only  is  it  delightful  to  the  eye,  but,  it  is  Naturally 
Antiseptic,  give?  the  walls  a  chance  to  "breathe,"  keeping  the 
air  sweet  and  pure  wherever  it  is  used. 

SOLb   IN    PACKAGES 

2   1-2    POUNDS   25   CENTS  6    POUNDS   60  CENTS 


W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


Market  Square  and  King  St. 
ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE  HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE   FOR   LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND     FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON      APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO., ''  ^'^'^  ,%],T'r^,  s 


VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

HALF     PRICE 

Professor  March's  Thesaurus 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Lang- 
uage, an  invaluable  work  for 
educator  or  writer.  New  un- 
sed  book  9x11  inches,  4  inches 
thick,  cost  $16.00.  This  book 
will  be  sold  to  the  first  applicant 
for  half  price. 

Address  Advertising  Manager, 
Educational  Review. 


Mr.  Married  School 
Teacher 

Your  vacation,  plus  a  small 
investment,  will  more  than 
double  your  income.  No 
canvassing.     Interested  ? 

Write  Box  No.  10 
BIENFAIT.      -       SASK. 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 

J5fc_ 

OF    THE 

•        ?^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^ 

PRESTON 

DESK 

>mt^ 

It  is  the  most  important 

innovation  of  recent  years 

1 

a     ^r 

in  connection  with  school      \ 

^ .  \. 

•JW     ^r                      Write  us 

desks,  and  does  away  with 

^^^^^^^^^bJ 

k.  .^V     ^K                        sutinK 

the    fancy    dust-catching 

^^^^^^^^S 

mj^M  ^m                   y°;>r  re- 

and  unsanitary  standards 

^^^^^M 

■^^^^                               and  ■on.  Tmll 

of  the  old  style.    It  places 

^^^^mA 

^H^B                                gUdly 

the  Preston  Desk  on   an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 

]| 

^^B^B                            lurnlsha 
^^^^H                           quotation. 

school  desk  made,  with  the 

^^^^ 

added  advantage  of  con- 
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The  winter  course  for  teachers  in  Nature  Study 
and  Agriculture  at  Sussex,  N.  B.,  will  include 
cla,ss  work  on  Seeds,  Plant  Diseases,  Plant  Pro- 
pagation, Sanitation,  Insects,  General  Nature 
Study  and  School  Garden  Correlation.  Already 
a  great  many  applications  have  been  received, 
and  the  number  of  students  is  limited  to  one 
hundred. 

Last  summer,  although  the  applicants  by  far 
outnumbered  the  places  for  them,  there  were 
vacancies  both  at  Sussex  and  Woodstock,  and  some 


applicants  were  disappointed,  because  several 
teachers  who  applied  and  afterwards  decided  not 
to  attend  the  course  did  not  withdraw  their  names. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  happen  again, 
but  that  any  who,  after  they  have  applied,  find  it 
impossible  to  go  to  Sussex,  will  promptly  notify 
the  Director  and  thus  make  room  for  others. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death 
of  Lieutenant  Charles Lawson  of  the  26th  Battalion, 
who  died  from  his  wounds  at  a  clearing  hospital 
on  November  26th.  He  is  the  first  of  our  New 
Brunswick  teachers  to  give  up  his  life  for  his 
country.  LieutenantLawson  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  had  a  brilliant  record  at  school  and 
college,  graduating  from  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1903.  He  was  for  a  time  a  master 
at  Rothesay  College,  and  later  on  the  staff  of 
Western  Canada  College,  Calgary.  It  was  while 
on  the  St.  John  High  School  Staff  that  he  volun- 
teered for  active  service. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  PICTURE. 

The  picture  supplement  to  this  number  of  the 
Review  is  "  L'Arriveedes  Bergers"  from  a  painting 
by  Henri  LeroUe,  a  modern  French  painter. 
It  represents  the  shepherds  coming  to  the  birth- 
place of  the  Christ-Child.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in 
"  Legends  of  the  Madonna, "  says  that  the  Nativity 
has  been  painted  in  two  ways:  As  a  mystery, 
where  the  artist  means  to  express  the  coming  of 
God  to  earth,  and  the  central  thought  is  that  of 
worship;  ano  ''s  an  event,  in  which  time,  place, 
and  circumstance  u.o  considered  as  in  any  other 
actual  event.  The  wt.l  known  "Holy  Night" 
by  Correggio  is  an  example  '>f  the  first  kind  of 
treatment,  as  Lerolle's  picture  {.-.of  the  second. 
According  to  some  authorities,  tht'  ?table  at 
Bethlehem  was  the  interior  of  a  cavern,  m''^  so 
it  is  shown  here.  All  is  bare  and  hard,  as  if  ^° 
painter  wished  to  impress  upon  us  the  lowlines^. 
of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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fflNTS   FOR    DECEMBER. 

By  the  Editor. 

Lift  your  thoughts  up  high, 

Great  hearts  are  glad  when  it  is  time  to  give. 

Henry  Newlolt. 

As  Christmas  draws  near  we  all  want  to  be  in 
the  spirit  of  Friday's  child,  "loving  and  giving." 
There  has  been  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  this 
spirit  in  the  year  that  is  past,  drawn  out  by  the 
war  and  its  call  for  brotherhood  and  service.  As 
we  think  of  this  aspect  of  the  national  struggle, 
we  realize  that  it  is  a  glorious  time  for  children  to 
be  growing  up  in.  It  is  our  business  to  see  that 
they  get  this  impression  of  the  war,  an  impression, 
not  of  hate  and  ambition  and  cruelty,  but  of  love 
and  loyalty,  of  service  and  self-sacrifice.  But  our 
loving  and  giving  are  imperfect,  marred  by  selfish- 
ness and  weakness  and  passion.  It  is  only  in  the 
coming  to  earth  of  the  Son  of  God  that  we  can  see 
perfect  love  and  perfect  sacrifice.  Do  your  very 
best  to  help  your  children  to  see  that  it  is  because 
the  Christ  Child  came  in  this  love  for  us  that  we 
have  love  in  our  hearts,  and  that  is  why  we  show 
our  love,  especially  at  the  time  of  His  birthday, 
by  trying  to  make  other  people  happy. 

Be  particular  in  your  selection  of  Christmas 
poems.  For  several  years  the  Review  has  printed 
in  December  poetry  suitable  for  different  ages. 
For  the  older  ones,  I  always  recommend  Ben 
Jonson's  noble  verses,  "I  Sing  the  Birth."  They 
are  set  to  music  by  Sullivan.  Milton's  "Ode" 
should  also  be  known.  Longfellow's  "Christmas 
Bells  "  is  too  well  known  to  need  quoting.  It  is  well 
suited  to  this  year,  and  lends  itself  to  concert 
recitation.  All  should  learn  Phillips  Brooks' 
"O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem." 

Apart  from  the  rehearsing  of  programmes  for 
closing  day,  certain  Christmas  preparations  may 
be  made  part  of  the  regular  work  for  several  days 
before  the  holidays.  For  instance,  in  the  time  of 
the  regular  writing  lesson,  give  a  Christmas  parcel 
tag  —  a  large  one,  with  good  space  for  writing  — 
to  each  child.  Write  or  print  on  the  board  several 
simple  greetings  or  verses;  let  the  children  copy 
these  on  the  tags  in  their  best  writing,  and  take 
them  home  to  put  with  their  presents  for.  father 
and  mother,  or  to  send  as  a  Christmas  card. 
Even  the  small  ones  can  print  "A  Happy  Christ- 
mas" or,  "With  love  from ."     If  tags  are 


not  to  be  had,  the  children  may  gum  a  tiny  spray 
of  fir  or  hemlock  to  a  plain  card,  and  write  the 
greeting  below. 

Many  children  are  not  taught  at  home  how  to 
thajik  the  donor  of  a  gift.  They  will  perhaps  say 
"thank  you"  if  the  present  is  put  into  their  hands, 
but  they  do  not  know  how  to  frame  a  sentence  of 
thanks,  nor  to  write  a  courteous  note.  During 
the  last  week  of  the  holidays,  have  a  game  of  "going 
to  say  thank  you,"  on  the  lines  of  the  game  of  visit- 
ing that  most  children  play.  The  teacher  will  be 
the  "lady  of  the  house."  Let  two  children  at  a 
time  go  out  of  the  room,  and  upon  admittance,  go 
through  the  ceremonies  of  a  call,  after  the  greeting, 
saying,  "  I  came  to  thank  you  for,  etc.,  etc.,"  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  agreed  upon  beforehand. 
A  little  conversation  follows,  then  the  leave- 
taking.  Older  children  should  also  be  taught  to 
write   notes   of   thanks. 

Some  people  object  that  drilling  in  manners 
makes  children  stilted,  and  that  if  they  have  the 
right  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  others,  it  is  better  to 
let  them  express  it  in  their  own  way.  All  very 
well,  but  some  children  have  the  right  feeling  and 
are  imcomfortable  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  express  it.  Better  be  stilted  than  rude.  And 
if  the  right  feeling  is  not  there  when  it  ought  to  be 
the  outward  form  of  courtesy  saves  other  people's 
feelings,  and  in  time  may  induce  the  inward  grace. 

If  you  are  planning  your  closing  exercises  simply 
to  give  your  children  a  treat,  you  will  find  some 
suggestions  in  "A  Christmas  Surprise,"  printed 
on  another  page.  The  plan  there  outlined  may  be 
simplified  or  elaborated.  In  one  school  that  we 
know  of,  an  older  girl,  dressed  as  Santa  Claus, 
left  a  package  on  each  desk.  W^hen  the  teacher 
clapped  her  hands,  the  children  lifted  their  heads 
to  see  Santa  Claus  standing  in  the  door,  and  he 
waved  a  farewell  and  cried  "Merry  Christmas" 
as  he  vanished.  In  another  school  the  older  girls 
dressed  a  small  Christmas  tree  for  the  children. 
The  little  ones  went  through  a  programme  of 
simple  recitations;  then  the  tree  was  carried  in, 
and  the  head  girl  read  a  funny  little  verse  about 
each  child  as  she  distributed  boxes  of  candy. 
Another  year,  the  little  ones  were  the  givers. 
They  were  asked  to  bring  something  of  their  own 
to  give  to  the  children  in  one  of  the  poorer  kinder- 
gartens in  their  town..  The  gifts  —  toys,  candy, 
cakes,  etc.,  were  put  in  prfetty  boxes,  made  in  the 
manual  work  hours.     Far  more  pleasure  was  felt 
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in  this  work  than  in  receiving  presents  for  them- 
selves. Such  plans  as  these  cannot  be  carried  out 
everywhere,  but  try  to  have  as  many  children  as 
possible  share  in  doing  something  for  others.  If 
one  of  the  class  is  ill,  let  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
be  spent  in  writing  little  Christmas  letters  o  him 
and  send  them  with  a  wreath  of  evergreen  to  hang 
in  his  room,  or  some  other  little  gift  that  the 
children  can  have  a  hand  in.  There  will  always  be 
someone  to  be  remembered. 

If  you  have  not  yet  made  any  plans  for  closing 
day,  and  are  inclined  to  think  it  too  much  trouble 
to  mark  it  in  any  way,  think  better  of  it,  even  now. 
Remember  the  children  who  will  have  no  Christmas 
pleasures  at  home,  and  think  how  little  will  make 
them  happy.  If  you  can  do  no  more,  at  least 
you  can  do  this.  Invite  the  children  all  to  be 
present,  as  for  a  special  occasion.  Put  on  a  pretty 
dress,  to  do  honour  to  it.  Read  or  tell  Christmas 
stories,  sing  Christmas  hymns,  and  play  games. 
The  simplest  refreshments  will  add  to  the  pleasure, 
but  they  are  not  indispensable. 

Where  programmes  for  entertainments  to  parents 
and  friends  are  to  be  carried  out,  they  are  probably 
arranged  before  this.  But  you  will  find  some 
simple  recitations  that  can  be  quickly  got  ready, 
on  another  page.  "Santa  Claus'  Little  Boy" 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  an  opportunity  for 
the  little  ones  to  show  what  they  have  learned 
during  the  term,  and  difTerent  acquirements  of 
theirs  may  be  introduced. 

A  word  about  Christmas  decorations.  Make  up 
your  mind  whether  you  want  to  make  your  room 
look  pretty  or  to  display  the  children's  work.  You 
cannot  always  do  both,  effectively.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  keep  one  corner  for  the  work.  Many  things 
that  are  pretty  when  looked  at  closely  do  not  look 
well  from  across  the  room.  In  general,  aim  at 
getting  broad  and  simple  effects.  A  few  yards  of 
red,  white  and  blue  scrim,  properly  placed,  are 
much  more  effective  than  the  dozens  of  cheap 
little  flags  that  we  see  in  .so  many  places;  and  a 
few  large  wreaths  of  evergreen,  or  a  few  large 
branches  of  pine  oi  fir,  or  even  two  or  three  small 
trees  are  better  than  a  number  of  niggling  little 
bits  of  decoration  stuck  here,  there  and  everywhere. 
And  before  you  begin  to  decorate,  let  the  school- 
room and  its  approaches  be  clean.  Not  with 
merely  negative  cleanliness,  mere  absence  of  dirt, 
but  with  that  positive  cleanliness  which  is  itself 
a  beauty,  and  with  which  Holland  is  said  to  shine. 


I  have  seen  a  bare,  shabby  country  schoolhouse 
transformed  by  vigorous  use  of  soap  and  scrubbing 
brush  and  the  careful  placing  of  a  few  flowering 
plants,  into  a  very  pleasant  place.  "Why," 
asks  a  would-be  literary  lady,  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Whitney's  stories,  "why  was  Venus  fabled  to  have 
risen  from  the  foam  of  the  sea?"  "Because," 
snaps  out  a  practical  New  England  housekeeper, 
"you  must  be  clean  before  you  can  be  beautiful." 


USE  OF  GARDEN  TEXT  BOOKS. 
L.  A.  DeWolfe. 

The  chapters  of  Beginners'  Botany  outlined  in 
the  November  Review  will  keep  students  employed 
until  after  Christmas.  In  the  meantime,  very 
helpful  lessons  for  all  grades  above  the  third  may 
be  found  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Nature 
Study,  by  Brittain;  and  The  School  Gaiden,  by 
Weed  and  Emerson.  Many  teachers  possess  both 
books.     All  should  have  them. 

In  Brittain's  book,  a  very  valuable  chapter  is 
that  on  Contents  of  a  Potato  Tuber  (page  44). 
That  chapter  should  be  gone  over  thoroughly. 
Do  everything  suggested.  No  elaborate  apparatus 
is  needed.  The  principles  taught  and  methods 
used  here  will  assist  in  similar  lessons  on  page  49-60. 

It  is  not  enough  to  find  the  composition  of  a 
potato.  Raise  the  question  of  why  these  elements 
have  been  gathered  and  stored  away  in  the  tuber. 
Did  the  potato  manufacture  food  for  us  oi  for  itself? 

Plants,  like  people,  look  after  their  own  interests. 
Do  we  realize  what  robbers  we  are  in  tlie  matter 
of  food?  The  potato,  through  inherited  instinct, 
worked  all  summer  gathering  elements  from  the 
air  and  the  soil  and  storing  them  in  the  tubers 
with  the  apparent  hope  of  a  big  crop  of  similar 
potatoes  next  year.  Every  tuber  was  intended  to 
feed  a  young  potato  plant.  We  steal  the  tubers 
from  the  plant  and  eat  them  ourselves. 

Possibly,  however,  we  more  than  pay  for  the 
damage  we  do  by  selecting  the  best  tubers,  mul- 
tiplying them  by  cuttings,  and  thereby  not  only 
perpetuate  the  potato  race,  but  improve  it.  This, 
however,  we  do,  not  for  the  potato  but  for  our- 
selves. The  potato  has  in  this  country  become 
our  servant.  During  its  period  of  servitude  it  has 
changed  vastly  from  the  wild  potato  of  the  south. 
From  our  standjjoijit,  we  have  improved  it.  I 
don't  know  what  the  potato  thinks  about  it. 

Children  take  cultivated  plants  and  domestic 
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animals  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  influence  we  have  had  in  changing 
the  characteristics  of  wild  plants,  wild  animals 
and  wild  races  of  men.  Some  are  so  susceptible 
to  external  influences  that  they  soon  lose  their 
wild  characteristics.  Others  either  resist  our 
influences,  or  they  have  had  no  virtues  that  made 
it  worth  our  while  to  bother  with  them. 

But  even  in  all  this,  the  law  of  compensation 
works.  The  more  civilized  plants  and  people 
become,  the  less  native  hardiness  they  retain. 
Have  you  noticed,  too,  how  in  many  cases  both 
like  to  get  back  to  their  native  simplicity  ?  ' '  Rever- 
sion to  type"  it  is  called  in  the  plant  kingdom. 
"Back  to  the  land"  describes  the  corresponding 
tendency  among  people. 

Coming  to  the  Weed  and  Emerson  book,  one 
of  its  strong  features  is  the  outline  of  garden  work 
month  by  month.  For  the  winter  months,  it 
describes  good  house  plants.  Read  the  chapters 
beginning  on  page  .35,  89  and  103.  These  deal 
with  suitable  house  plants. 

During  the  summer  months,  house  plants  seem  un- 
necessary; for  the  garden  supplies  everything  one 
can  desire.     But  in  winter,  we  turn  to  house  plants. 

The  omnipresent  geranium  is  good.  But  why 
not  enjoy  some  of  the  more  beautiful,  because  less 
common,  plants?  A  good  Azalea  costs  two 
dollars.  But  it  is  worth  it.  These  are  not  so  easily 
multiplied  as  we  wish ;  but  a  single  plant  will  last 
a  number  of  years  if  allowed  to  rest  in  the  summer. 

The  Cyclamen  and  Cineraria  are  easily  grown 
from  seed.  Both  are  very  desirable  house  plants. 
A  Calceolaria  is  worth  all  it  costs. 

On  account  of  the  ease  of  growing  from  cuttings, 
every  school  child  should  have  Impatiens,  Gloxina, 
Fuchsia,  and  Begonia.  These  are  all  familiar 
plants,  and  cuttings  can  be  obtained  from  friends. 

Personally,  I  like  the  Snap-dragon.  Dwarf 
varieties  are  best  for  the  house.  Snap-dragons 
are  perennials,  but  can't  stand  our  winters. 
Therefore,  they  may  be  grown  in  the  garden  in 
the  summer,  potted  for  winter  growth  in  the 
house,  and  then  returned  to  the  garden  the  follow- 
ing summer.  These  plants  will  bloom  nearly  all 
the  time  if  handled  in  this  way.  They  grow  easily 
from  seed  and  from  ^cuttings. 

No  teacher  should  miss  the  exercises  and  hints 
given  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  (pages  245- 
314) .  The  book  is  not  prescribed  for  use  in  schools 
but  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  book  of 
reference. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 

1802—1847. 
Josephine  H.  McLatchy. 

{Continued. ) 

In  this  act  we  find  alternate  provisions  for  the 
raising  of  money  for  school  purposes.  The  trustees 
were  authorized  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  freeholder 
of  the  district  "having  a  yearly  income  in  real  or 
personal  estate  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  for 
the  purpose  of  subscribing  or  voting  for  the  raising 
of  money  by  assessments."^  If,  however,  the 
school  money  were  raised  by  subscription  the 
trustees  were  charged  "to  take  care  that  the 
benefit  of  such  schools  should  be  confined  to  the 
youth  of  such  persons  as  contributed  to  their 
support."^ 

Several  sections  were  concerned  with  school- 
support  by  assessment.  All  money  necessary  for 
school  purposes,  i.  e.,  building  and  repairing 
school  premises,  teachers'  salary,  etc.,  was  to  be 
raised  by  assessment.^  The  rate  was  to  be  levied 
as  were  the  poor  taxes,  and  limited  to  persons 
living  within  three  miles  of  the  school  house.* 
Scholars  were  to  be  taught  free  from  all  expenses 
"other  than  their  own  books  and  stationery  and 
individual  portion  of  fuel,"  in  assessment-supported 
schools.'' 

This  act  was  to  continue  in  force  for  four  years, 
but  when  the  legislature  met  in  1818,  it  made  haste 
to  annul  that  portion  of  the  act  which  authorized 
town  or  parish  assessment  for  school  purposes 
because  "it  has  been  found  by  experience,  to  be 
inexpedient  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
towns  and  parishes,  the  power  of  raising  money 
by  assessment  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  schools."^ 

The  privilege  of  supporting  schools  by  taxation 
was  not  again  introduced  until  1858,  when  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  provincial  aid  was 
promised  to  the  teacher  of  the  district  in  which 
the  school  was  so  supported.^  The  inhabitants 
in  general  looked  upon  this  method  of  school 
support  with  disfavor  and  the  ancient  custom  of 
subscription  support  was  not  relinquished  without 
great  protest  when  demanded  by  the  government 
in  1871. 


Mbid.  Sect.  2.  -\bk\.  Sect.  3.  ^Ibid.  Sect.  11. 

*Ibid.  Sect.  6.  ^Ibid.  Sect.  5. 

658  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XVI,  Sect.  I.     See  Part  II,  No.  II  (3)  ol 
this  paper         ^See  21  V,  Cap.  XI,  Sect.   6.     "Trustees." 
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This  act  of  1818  was  not  entirely  reprehensible 
since  it  increased  the  maximum  provincial  grant 
from  £60  to  £100  for  each  parish,  giving  as  its 
reason  "that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  schools  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  and  parishes."^  The  sum  of  £20 
continued  to  be  the  largest  grant  allowed  to  any 
one  school. 

The  necessity  of  making  reports  was  extended 
by  an  act  passed  in  1823  to  the  Justices  of  the 
General  Sessions.  They  were  required  to  incor- 
porate the  reports  rendered  by  the  trustees  of  the 
several  parishes  into  a  general  report  for  the 
county.  A  certain  form  was  prepared  for  this 
purpose.^  The  grant  from  the  provincial  treasury 
could  only  be  secured  by  making  such  report  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor.  This  act  was,  with  the 
exception  of  the  above  provision,  practically  a 
reprint  of  the  act  of  1816  and  its  amendment, 
(1818).  The  law  of  1823  was  continued  by  two 
subsequent  enactments  to  1833.^ 

The  Lieutenant  Governor,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,* 
in  his  speech  to  the  House  in  1828,  referred  to  the 
condition  of  schools  in  the  province,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to .  make  an  investigation 
and  report  on  this  matter.  The  section  of  this 
report,  dealing  with  parish  schools,  spoke  most 
encouragingly.  "The  committee  have  also  had 
under  their  consideration  the  operation  of  the 
Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Parish  Schools, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  from 
information  received  from  every  town  in  this 
province,  it  appears  that  ver>'  great  and  lasting 
benefits  ha\-e  been  derived  from  operation  of  the 
said  Act,  and  they  have  therefore  prepared  a 
Biir^  to  continue  and  amend  the  same,  which 
they  beg  lea%'e,  respectfully,  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the    House."® 

The  Act  of  1823  was  amended  by  an  Act  passefl 
in   18297     By    the  latter  Act  the  trustees  were 

'Ibid.  Sect.  1  and  2. 

24  G.  IV,  Cap.  XXV,  Sect.  4.     See  Part  II,  No.  IV  (1). 

39  Geo.  IV,  Cap.  XXX  (1828)  to  1830.  1  Urn.  IV,  Cap. 
XXX  (1831)  to  1835 

*Sir  Howard  Douglas  (1823-31)  and  his  predecessor, 
Gen.  Geo.  Stracey  Smyth,  1812-1823,  were  keenly  interested 
in  educational  matters  in  the  province. 

"Referred  to  above,  9  Geo.  IV,  Cap.  XXX  (1828)  only  a 
continuation  of  the  .-Xcl,  4  Geo.  IV,  Cap.  XXV  (1823). 

*Jour.  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1828,  p.  89.     (Mar.  14). 

^10  Geo.  IV,  Cap.  XXII,  Act,  etc.,  of  New  Brunswick, 
1829,  Lugrien. 


empowered  to  admit  any  number  of  free  scholars, 
"being  the  children  of  indigent  parents."^  The 
Justices  "are  hereby  authorized,  if  they  think 
proper,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  two  or  more 
persons  to  inspect  parish  schools,  in  their  respective 
counties  and  if  necessary,  to  report  the  state  of 
the  same  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor."^ 

The  power  of  displacing  the  teacher  "for  mis- 
conduct or  neglect"  was  extended  to  the  trustees 
by  Section  2  of  this  Act.  The  conditions  of  such 
procedure  must  be  reported  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  by  the  way  of  the  Justices.  Another 
new  measure  proposed  by  this  law  was  instigated 
by  the  difficulties  which  "have  frequently  arisen 
from  school  houses  being  the  property  of  private 
individuals  as  built  on  their  land."  This  Section 
enacted  "that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the 
Trustees  shall  endeavor  to  cause  the  school  houses 
to  be  built  on  the  public  ground  of  any  county  or 
on  property  conveyed  to  the  Justices  who  are  to 
receive  conveyance  of  the  same,  and  that  no 
school  house  shall  be  removed  from  one  part  of 
the  parish  to  another  part  without  the  order  of 
the  Justices."^ 

Female  teachers  were  first  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  1833.  Section  4  of  this  Act*  provided  for 
a  difference  not  only  in  the  parish  salary  but  in 
the  provincial  grant  for  men  and  women.  A  man 
was  to  receive  from  the  legislature  £20  for  twelve 
months  or  £10  for  six  months,  while  a  woman  was 
to  receive  £10  for  twelve  months,  £5  for  six  months. 
The  above  sums  were  stated  as  the  least  that  a 
parish  could  give  for  the  support  of  the  teacher. 
A  provision  was  also  included  in  this  Act  whereby 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  might  provide  "board, 
washing  and  lodging,"  in  lieu  of  the  share  of  the 
salary  to  be  raised  by  the  town.  This  pernicious 
clause  persisted  in  the  legislation  for  some  years 
after  the  end  of  the  period  Under  consideration. 
By  this  Act  the  teacher  was  required  to  send  a 
semi-annual  report,"'  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
who,  in  turn,  were  accountable  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

An  important  journal  enactment®  regarding 
schools    was    passed    in    1837,,   It     was    amend- 

llbid.,  Sect.  3.         ^Hjjd  _  Sect^6.  ^n^jj    ggj-j   4 

*3  VVm.  IV,  Cap.  XXXI,  .Acts^etc,  uf  .New  Brunswick, 
1833.  '^ 

^Ibid.,  Sect.  3. 
67  VVm.  IV,   Cap.  8,   .Vt,  etc..  of  New  Brunswick,  1837  . 
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ed  by  3  Vic,  Cap.  39/  which  provided  for 
an  equal  amount  of  provincial  aid  to  both  men  and 
women,  at  the  same  time  increasing  a  maximum 
.grant  for  any  parish  to  260  pounds.  This  Act  of 
1837  was  three  times  continued,^  but  was  finally 
superseded  by  the  Act  of  1847. 

By  this  Act  of  1837^  the  trustees  were  authorized 
and  empowered  to  divide  the  parish  into  districts, 
"as  may  be  found  convenient  and  necessary."* 
They  were  required  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools 
once  in  three  months.^  The  schedule  of  the 
Justices  was  to  be  filed  twice  a  year  with  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  The  number  of  female 
teachers  was  limited  to  three  in  each  parish.  The 
most  important  innovation  in  this  Act  was  that 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Education  for 
each  county  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council.®  With  this  Board  was  vested  the  duty 
of  licensing  teachers,  for  "it  is  expedient  that  the 
applicants  for  parish  school  licenses  shall  undergo 
an  examination  as  to  moral  character,  literary 
attainments  and  loyal  principles,  before  obtaining 
legal  authority  to  undertake  the  highly  important 
and  responsible  duty  of  teaching. "'^ 

Governor  Colebrooke  in  his  speech  before  the 
House  in  1844,  commended  the  legislature  for  its 
liberality  in  educational  matters.  "The  liberal 
appropriations  you  have  made  for  the  support  of 
schools  attest  the  importance  which  you  justly 
attach  to  the  education  of  the  people.  As  the 
Act*  for  the  support  of  parish  schools  will  expire 
in  1845,  a  careful  inspection  during  the  present 
year  of  the  whole  of  the  parish  schools  throughout 
the  province,  would,  with  the  aid  of  a  training  and 
model  schools  facilitate  the  adoption  of  an  improved 
and  comprehensive  system  for  their  more  efficient 
management."  A  commission  was  appointed 
"consisting  of  James  Brown,  M.  P.,  John  Gregory, 
and  S.  Z.  Earle,  M.  D.,  to  make  a  careful  inspection 
of  all  grammar  and  parish  schools  and  other 
institutions  receiving  provincial  aid  for  educational 
purposes." 

ISee  .Act,  etc.,  1840. 

2By  2  Vic,  Cap.  10,  to  18+3,  by  6  Vic,  Cap.  38  until  1815, 
and  by  8  Vic.  96,  to  1847. 

•^7  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  VIII,  .Acts,  etc.,  of  New  Brunswick,  1837. 
See  Part  II,  No.  II  (4)  of  this  paper. 

^Ibicl.,  Sect.  3. 

^Duties  of  Trustees,  Ibid.,  Sect.  3. 

^Ibid.,  Sect.  10.       ''Ibid.,  Sect.   10. 

87Wm.  IV,  Cap.  Vlir. 

''Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly,   1844,  p.   16. 


QUESTIONS  ON  "A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL." 
M.  W.  McGray. 

1.  When  was  Dickens  born?  When  did  he  die?  Who 
was  reigning  in  England  during  this  interval?  Name  some 
of  Dickens'  contemporaries.  Give  any  great  events  which 
took  place  during  Dickens'  lifetime. 

2.  Write  a  short  history  of  the  life  of  Charles  Dickens. 

3.  What  books  did  Dickens  read  in  his  youth?  How 
many  of  these  have  you  read? 

4.  Dickens  worked  for  several  newspapers.  Name  them. 
Name  several  of  the  best  newspapers  and  magazines  pub- 
lished in  England  at  the  present  time;  in  Canada;  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

5.  Name  six  of  Dickens'  novels.  Which  have  you  read? 
Which  one  do  you  like  best?  Give  reason  for  your  preference. 
Which  novel  did  Dickens  say  that  he  liked  best? 

6.  In  which  of  his  novels  does  Dickens  call  attention  to 
the  evil  effects  of  imprisonment  for  debt?  In  which  does  he 
describe  life  in  a  workhouse?  Which  novel  tells  the  story  of 
Dickens'  life?  Which  gives  an  unfavorable  impression  of 
the  United  States  of  America?  Which  novel  describes  a 
wretched  boarding-school  for  boys?  Which  novel  is  a  story 
of  the  French  Revolution?  Which  is  woven  around  the 
Gordon  Riots  of  1780? 

7.  In  which  of  Dickens'  novels  do  the  following  characters 
figure:  Little  Paul,  Tiny  Tim,  Pip,  Little  Nell,  The  Doll's 
Dressmaker,  Jo,  Mrs.  Jarley,  Little  Em'Iy? 

8.  Dickens  was  very  particular  about  the  names  he  gave 
his  characters.  Describe  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  the 
name  Gradgrind  would  apply.  Do  the  same  for  the  following: 
Mr.  Bumble,  Uriah  Heep,  Harold  Skimpole,  Jeremiah  Flint- 
winch,  Sairey  Gamp,  Major  Joe  Bagstock. 

Give  examples  of  names  that  fit  the  characters  from  "A 
Christmas  Carol,"  and  explain  wherein  lies  their  peculiar 
fitness. 

9.  Boz  was  the  nom-de-plurae  of  Dickens.  Explain 
nom-de-plume.     Why  did  he  choose  that  name? 

Give  the  real  name  or  the  nom-de-plume  of  the  following : 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Mark  Twain,  Washington  Irving, 
Owen  Meredith,  Marion  Crawford,  Ian  Maclaren. 

10.  Is  "A  Christmas  Carol"  a  novel?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer.  What  is  a  novel?  Explain  carol,  glee,  catch, 
air.     What  is  the  moral  of  "A  Christmas  Carol?" 

11.  Give  examples  of  humor  and  pathos  from  this  story. 

12.  Dickens'  father  earned  £200  a  year.  How  much  is 
that?  What  does  the  average  man  in  your  town  earn? 
Account  for  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Dickens  family. 
Young  Dickens  at  eleven  years  of  age  earned  six  shillings  a 
week.  How  much  is  that?  About  how  much  could  an 
eleven  year  old  boy  earn  now?  How  much  did  Scrooge's 
clerk  earn?  Explain:  Crown,  farthing,  five-and-sixpence, 
bob,  guinea.     Is  the  guinea  in  use  at  the  present  time? 

13.  Where  is  the  British  Museum?  Why  did  Dickens 
frequent  this  building?  What  would  you  want  to  see  if  you 
went  there? 

Taking  the  British  Museum  as  a  starting  place,  in  what 
direction  and  about  how  far  are  the  following:  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Mansion  House,  Tower  of  Lon- 
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don ,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cornhill,  Whitechapel?  Write 
a  few  lines  on  each  of  these  last  seven  places  of  interest. 

14.  "Pickwick  Papers"  came  out  as  a  serial.  Name  others 
of  Dickens'  novels  that  came  out  in  this  form.  Name  half 
a  dozen  famous  modern  novels  that  have  been  serials  in 
magazines.     What  do  you  think  of  this  method  of  publication? 

15.  What  good  lessons  did  Dickens'  business  experience 
teach  him? 

16.  Fleet  Street  leads  from to  the . 

Fill  in  the  blanks.  Name  some  of  the  literary  associations 
that  cluster  round  its  courts  and  by-ways.  Name  some  of 
the  lanes  and  streets  leading  into  Fleet  Street.  Name  six 
other  well  known  London  streets. 

17.  Quote  six  lines  from  "A  Christmas  Carol"  and  tell 
why  you  chose  those  particular  lines. 

18.  Explain  cockney,  woodcuts,  ironmongery,  flaring 
links,  gothic  window,  solicitor's  office,  articled  clerk,  pawn- 
broker's shop,  picturesque  post-chaise,  block  of  cake,  fashion- 
able parks,  fifteen  Bob,  Welsh  wig,  Scrooge's  dip,  postboy, 
garden  sweep,  country  gigs,  beetling  shop,  pent-house  roof 
and  fire-guard. 

19.  Dickens  "was  accustomed  to  talk  and  write  a  great 
deal  about  eating  and  drinking,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
drink  or  eat  less.  It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  thing  and  not 
the  thing  itself  that  engaged  his  attention."  What  sentiment 
is  attached  to  eating  and  drinking?  Quote  some  of  these 
passages  from  "A  Christmas  Carol."  From  other  of  Dickens' 
works. 

20.  How   was   Scrooge's   counting-house   lighted?     How 

did  Marley  wear  his  hair?     Scrooge  had  his  coal  in  a . 

We  have  ours  in ?    Scrooge's  nephew  greeted  his 

uncle  with ?      We  would   say ? 

"He  double-locked  himself  in."  Who  did?   How  did  he  do  it? 

20.  Describe  Scrooge's  fireplace.  Describe  his  bed. 
Where/did  the  apprentice  lads  sleep?  Who  were  these  lads? 
When  Scrooge  went  to  see  his  nephew  on  Christmas  Day 
why  did  the  maid  offer  to  show  him  upstairs? 

21.  Write  a  note  on  Dickens'  adjectives  and  give  some 
examples  like  the  following:  Melancholy  dinner,  ghostly 
spectacles,  facetious  snowball,  apoplectic  opulence,  meagre 
servant,  despondent  poplar. 

22.  What  did  they  drink  at  Bob  Cratchit's?  Who  drank 
the  mixture?  What  did  they  drink  at  Scrooge's  nephew's? 
At  the  lighthouse?  At  any  other  place?  Explain  "smoking 
bishop." 

23.  Name  the  games  played  at  the  Christmas  parties. 
How  many  of  these  do  you  know  how  to  play?  Name  some 
popular  modern  games.  What  did  they  dance  at  these 
Christmas  parties?     Name  some  of  the  modern  dances. 

24.  Explain:  "The  chimes  of  a  neighboring  church 
struck  the  four  quarters."  "He  sat  upon  a  form."  "Poul- 
terers' and  grocers'  trades."  "Pensioned  by  the  govern- 
ment." "Arrested  for  debt."  "Minded  the  younger 
children."  "Arbitrarj- signs  of  shorthand."  " People  carry- 
ing their  dinners  to  the  bakers'  shops."  "She  rallied  him 
on  his  credulity."     "Pudding  singing  in  the  copper." 

25.  Compare  the  ideas  of  old  Scrooge  and  his  nephew  on 
Christmas. 

26.  Describe  and  name  each  of  the  three  ghosts  and  tell 
the  mission  of  each.  What  signs  did  Scrooge  give  that  he 
was  learning  the  lessons  they  came  to  teach? 


27.  Has  Shakespeare  any  ghosts?  Scott?  Are  ghost 
stories  popular  with  modern  authors?  What  different 
names  are  applied  to  ghosts  beside  spirit  and  ghost? 

28.  What  characters  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  did  Scrooge 
know?     You? 

29.  How  does  Dickens  describe  the  onions  on  their 
shelves?  The  piles  of  filberts?  Suppose  you  try  to  write 
a  few  interesting  lines  on  some  vegetable  and  compare  your 
composition  with  that  of  Dickens. 

30.  How  were  some  of  the  shop  windows  dressed.  De- 
scribe the  best  dressed  one  you  have  ever  seen. 

31.  Compare  Christmas  Eve  at  Fezziwig's  warehouse 
with  Christmas  Eve  at  Scrooge's  nephew's. 

32.  Describe  the  closing  of  Fezziwig's  warehouse;  Fezzi- 
wig's voice;  Mrs.  Fezziwig's  smile. 

33.  Pronounce  and  give  the  meaning  of:  Squalor,  fited, 
clerk,  executor,  assign,  pageant,  tacitly,  jocund,  ubiquitous, 
two-pence. 

34.  Scrooge's     rooms    consisted     of ?     What     did 

Scrooge  have  for  supper  on  Christmas  Eve?  How  was  he 
dressed?  How  was  Marley 's  ghost  dressed?  How  did  it 
come'     How  did  it  go?     Why  was  it  doomed  to  walk  abroad? 

35.  Explain:  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  livery,  ward, 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

36.  Who  in  "A  Christmas  Carol"  had  the  sunniest  pair 
of  eyes  you  ever  saw  in  any  little  creature's  head? 

Who  was  "brave  in  ribbons?" 

Who  stole  what  from  the  dead  Scrooge? 

Who  "sweetened  up  the  apple-sauce  for  the  Christmas 
dinner?" 

Who  sat"  in  a  shivering  best  parlor?" 

Who  "was  blest  with  a  most  contagious  laugh?" 

Who  wore  "a  monstrous  shirt-collar?" 

Who  "played  well  upon  a  harp?" 

Who  lived  at  Gad's  Hill  Place? 

Who  was  "as  good  as  gold  at  church?" 

Who  made  "a  perfect  Laocoon  of  himself  with  his  stock- 
ings?" 

Who  wore  a  head-dress? 

Who  was  a  poor  apprentice  at  a  milliner's? 

Who  carved  at  the  Cratchit's? 

Who  felt  emotion  when  hearing  that  Scrooge  was  dead? 

Who  lived  in  Camden  town? 


HOW  DO  YOUR  PUPILS  WRITE. 

Are  they  acquiring  careless,  scribbly  habits? 
Do  they  form  their  letters  evenly,  correctly  and 
legibly?  Are  you  noticing  whether  they  hand  in 
neat  papers? 

If  they  can  not  write  when  they  leave  you  they 
have  not  been  well  taught,  for  by  their  writing 
and  talking  will  they  be  judged  and  so  will  you. 
It  pays  to  teach  your  pupils  to  write  carefully 
and  well. 

Not  only  have  a  writing  lesson  every  day  for 
all,  if  there  is  time,  but  notice  all  papers  and  do  not 
give  so  much  written  work  that  they  cannot  do  it 
as  it  should  be  done. — Philippine  Educator. 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 
By  the  Editor. 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp.  Robert 
Browning,  N.  S.  Reader  IV,  p.  356.  N.  B.  Reader 
III,  p.  75. 

The  title  given  above  is  the  correct  one.  "An 
Incident  at  Ratisbon  "  is  the  title  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Reader. 

As  this  is  a  historical  ballad  the  setting  must  be 
known.  II  you  have  a  map  of  Europe  on  the 
board,  mark  the  countries  conquered  by  Napoleon, 
with  the  tricolour  done  in  crayons;  or,  have  them 
pointed  out  on  a  wall  map.  Show  pictures  of 
Napoleon.  Give  a  sketch  of  his  life,  etnphasizing 
the  fact  of  his  influence  over  his  soldiers. 

Napoleon  was  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  and 
leaders  that  ever  lived.  Born  in  Corsica,  he 
entered  the  aimy  while  very  young,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  power.  After  the  French  Revolution  he 
led  the  French  armies  against  the  other  powers  of 
Euiope,  and  won  victory  after  victory.  His 
ambition  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  cared  nothing 
for  the  misery  he  worked.  But  his  soldiers  adored 
him,  and  believed  him  to  be  invincible.  He  was 
made  Emperor  of  France  in  1804.  After  he  had 
conquered  nearly  all  Europe,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Allies  at  Leipzig,  and  forced  to  abdicate.  He 
was  sent  to  the  island  of  Elba,  but  escaped,  and  his 
old  soldiers  flocked  to  fight  under  him.  For  one 
hundred  days  he  was  again  Emperor,  but  he  was 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  and  sent 
as  a  prisoner  of  the  British  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  where  he  died  in  1821. 

The  story  told  in  the  poem  is  true,  but  the  hero 
was  a  man,  not  a  boy.  The  incident  took  place 
when  Napoleon  was  conquering  Austria.  Ratisbon 
was  taken  in  May,  1809. 

(Connect  this  with  what  the  pupils  already  know, 
e.  g.,  this  was  while  the  English  under  Wellesley 
were  fighting  against  Napoleon  in  the  Peninsulat 
War.  The  battle  of  Corunna  was  fought  by  Sir 
John  Moore,  four  months  earlier). 

The  teacher  reads,  or,  much  better,  recites  the 
poem.  The  pupils  then  read  it  silently.  Teacher 
asks  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  words  of  the 
poem,  e.  g.,  Where  was  Napoleon?  Describe  him 
as  he  stood.     What  was  he  thinking? 

Teacher  asks  questions  to  be  answered  in 
pupils'  own  words,  e.  g.,  who  tells  the  story?  Why 
does  he  put  a  "perhaps"  in  "Just  as  perhaps  he 


mused  ?"  Where  is  the  teller  supposed  to  be?  How 
do  you  know?  Describe  Napoleon;  the  boy. 
Whatieelings  does  the  boy  show? 

Do  you  think  the  boy  was  a  hero?     Why? 

The  teacher  should  use  her  discretion  in  dis- 
cussing the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem  from  the 
point  of  view  taken  by  Owen  Wister's  Virginian : 

"The  last  part  drops.  The  soldier  should  not  have  told 
the  general  he  was  killed,"  stated  the  cow-puncher.  "What 
should  he  have  told  him,  I'd  like  to  know?"  said  Molly. 
"Why,  just  nothing.  If  the  soldier  could  ride  out  of  the 
battle  all  shot  up,  and  tell  this  general  about  their  taking  the 

town' that  was  being  gritty,  yu'  see.     But  that  truck 

at  the  finish Will  yu'  please  read  it  again." 

So  Molly  read  the  last  two  lines. 

"Nay,  I'm  killed,  sire,"  drawled  the  Virginian.  "Now  a 
man  who  was  man  enough  to  act  like  he  did.  yu'see,  would 
fall  dead  without  mentioninij  it.  " 

Can  you  find  in  the  poem  any  reason  why 
Napoleon's  soldiers  were  so  faithful  to  him. 

Explain:  Incident,  stormed  (a  town),  prone, 
anon,  vans,  touched  to  the  quick,  to  hearts'  desire 
("Vans"  =  wings,  is  an  old  use  of  the  word  in 
poetry).  What  was  the  "flag-bird?"  Is  the 
military  title  "marshal"  still  used? 

Name  poems  that  tell  a  short,  exciting  story  of 
(a)  war;    (b)  the  sea;    (c)  love. 

Pick  out  the  words  and  expressions  that  seem  to 
you  most  descriptive.  Note:  The  motion  in  the 
last  half  of  stanza  2;  the  number  of  short  and 
simple  words.  The  poem  has  no  lines  noticeable 
for  beauty  of  sound.  Its  merit  lies  in  the  direct- 
ness and  vigour  with  which  the  story  is  told. 

For  composition.  Tell  the  story  in  about  120 
words,  beginning  thus :  A  boy  soldier  of  the  army 
of  Napoleon  received  his  death  wound  in  planting 
the  imperial  flag  within  the  walls  of  Ratisbon. 
Write  out  any  other  story  of  heroism  in  war  that 
you  remember,  using  not  more  than  150  woids. 


The  Incident  is,  as  has  been  said,  founded  on 
fact;  but  concerning  How  they  brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  N.  S.  Reader  IV,  p.  351, 
Browning  himself  wrote:  "There  is  no  sort 
of  historical  foundation  for  the  poem.  I  wrote 
it  under  the  bulwark  of  a  vessel,  off  the  African 
coast,  after  I  had  been  at  sea  long  enough  to 
appreciate  even  the  fancy  of  a  gallop  on  the  back 
of  a  certain  good  horse  'York,'  then  in  my  stable 
at  home."  It  is,  however,  thought  that  Browning 
had  in  mind  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  which  was 
a   union   in    1576,   of   the   southern   Netherlands 
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(Belgium)  with  Holland  and  Zealand,  under  the 
leadership  of  William  of  Orange,  in  their  struggle 
against  Philip  II  of  Spain.  Browning's  explan- 
ation directs  attention  to  the  main  points  in  the 
poem,  the  delight  of  riding  and  the  rider's  love  of 
his  horse.  The  ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix-la-Chapelle 
goes  west  and  southwest  across  Belgium. 

Robert  Browning  lived  from  1812  to  1889.  A 
sketch  of  his  life  and  a  portrait  appeared  in  the 
Review  for  April,  1912. 

In  the  notes  on  these  two  poems  in  Select  Poems 
of  Robert  Browning  (Longman's  English  Classics), 
we  find  the  following  directions:  Incident  of  the 
French  Camp.  "The  speaker  and  the  scene  must 
be  vividly  imagined.  We  may  suppose  a  little 
group  of  French  veterans  smoking  their  pipes  over 
a  glass  of  wine  at  an  inn,  and  recalling  incidents  in 
their  glorious  campaigning  with  the  little  general. 
The  speaker  is  standing,  and  begins  in  familiar 
stor>'  telling  fashion,  'You  know  we  French 
stormed  Ratisbon,'  and  continuing,  he  insensibly 
assumes  dramatically  Napoleon's  customary  atti- 
tude, 'legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind.'  The 
poem  *  *  »  needs  careful  reading,  especially 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  —  the  desperate 
effort  of  the  dying  lad  to  deliver  his  message  — 
and  the  transition  to  the  quieter,  slower,  tenderer 
manner  of  the  concluding  stanza." 

How  they  brought  the  Good  News.  "Again,  essen- 
tially a  poem  for  dramatic  realization.  The  rhythm 
is  the  chief  factor.  The  pauses  of  the  opening 
stanza  are  important  until  as  the  more  even 
swing  of  the  lines  intimates,  the  horses  settle  down 
to  a  steady  gallop." 

ITbe  not«8  for  January  will  be  on  5<  Attut  En  and  Sir  Galahad.] 

THE   QUESTION   BOX. 

Shylock  (a  misnomer,  we  trust). — ^  Suitable 
passages  for  memorizing  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
are:  Act  I,  Sc.  I,  "In  Belmont  is  a  lady," 
eleven  lines;  Sc.  2,  "If  to  do  were  as  easy"  to 
"mine  own  teaching;"  Act  II,  Sc.  6,  "Who  riseth 
from  a  feast,"  six  lines;  Act  III,  Sc.  1,  "He  hath 
disgraced  me"  to  "better  the  instruction;"  Sc.  2, 
"You  see  me  Loid  Bassanio,"  seventeen  lines. 
"Is  it  your  dear  friend?"  to  "in  Italy;"  Sc.  4, 
"I  never  did  repent,"  nine  lines;  Act  IV,  Sc.  1, 
"You  may  as  well  go  stand,"  ten  lines;  "The 
quality  of  mercy"  to  "the deeds  of  mercy;"  Act  V, 
Sc.  1,  lines  one  to  fourteen;  "How sweet  the  moon- 
light," twelve  lines;  "The  poet  did  feign,"  nine 
lines;  "How  far  that  little  candle,"  nineteen  lines. 


WHO,  WHAT  AND  WHERE? 

Questions  for  December. 
(All  from  one  author). 

1.  Where  does  the  winter  thorn  blossom  at 
Christmas? 

2.  What  story  was  read  aloud  by  the  author 
at  Francis  Allen's  on  Christmas  Eve? 

3.  To  whom  did  the  merry  bells  of  Yule  bring 
"sorrow  touched  with  joy?" 

4.  Who  were  "sick  for  the  hollies  and  the  yews 
of  home"  at  Christmas  time? 

5.  What  happened  on  "that  day  when  the 
great  light  of  heaven  burned  at  his  lowest  in  the 
rolling  year?" 


Questions  for  November. 
(All  from  one  author.) 

1.  Where  were:  (o)  Salem  House,  (b)  the 
Nuns'  House,  and  who  was  the  favourite  pupil 
at  each? 

2.  Who  went  to  school  to  (a)  Dr.  Blimber, 
(6)  Dr.  Strong,    (c)  Mr.  Wopsle's  great  aunt? 

3.  Who  said  that  Watts'  verses  on  "The  Little 
Busy  Bee"  were  applicable  only  to  genteel  children? 

4.  Of  what  schoolmaster  or  mistress  was  it 
said  that: 

(o).  The  habit  of  questioning  and  of  being 
questioned  had  given  him  a  suspicious  manner, 
or  a  manner  that  would  be  better  described  as 
one  of  lying  in  wait. 

(b).  It  was  part  of  her  system  not  to  encourage 
a  child's  mind  to  expand  like  a  flower,  but  to  open 
it  by  force  like  an  oyster. 

(c).  He  was  a  kind  of  human  barrel-organ  with 
a  little  list  of  tunes,  at  which  he  was  continually 
working  over  and  over  again,  without  any  var- 
iation? 

Answers. 

(All  from  Dickens.) 

1.  (a).  David  Copperfield's  first  school,  at 
Blackheath.  Steerforth  was  accused  by  Mr. 
Mell  of  making  use  of  his  position  of  favouritism. 
—  David  Copperfield. 

ib).  At  Cloisterham  (Rochester).  "The  pet 
pupil  of  the  Nuns'  House  is  Miss  Rosa  Bud." — 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood. 

2.  (o).  Paul  Dombey,  (6)  David  Copperfield, 
(c)  Pip,  in  Great  Expectations. 

3.  Miss  Monflathers  said:      'The  Little  Busy 
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Bee'  is  applicable  only  to  genteel  children.  In 
such  cases  as  these,"  pointing  to  Nell  with  her 
paiasol,  "and  in  the  case  of  all  poor  people's 
children,  we  should  read  it  thus: 

'  In  work,  work,  work,  in  work  alway. 

Let  my  first  years  be  passed.'  " 

—  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

4.  (a).  Bradley  Headstone,  the  schoolmaster 
in  Our  Mutual  Friend. 

(b).  Mrs.  Pipchin,  Paul  Dombey's  school- 
mistress.—  Dombey    and    Son. 

(c).  Mr.  Feeder,  B.  A.,  Dr.  Blimber's  Assistant. 
—  Dombey  and  Son. 

Seven  sets  of  answers  came  in  this  month,  and  two  were 
perfect.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  some  people  still  read 
Dickens.  No  doubt  they  were  glad  of  an  excuse  for  hunting 
through  their  favorite  volumes.  "The  Little  Busy  Bee" 
and  "The  Nun's  House"  eluded  several. 

Marks  allowed  15. 

Anon.  Alert,  15;  M.  L.  L.  Club,  13;  A.  A.  M.,  D.  H.,  Jill, 
Dick  11. 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 

1.  Isaiah  43:1-8.  11.  St.  Luke  2:15-21. 

2.  Romans  13:8-14.  12.  St.  Luke  2:25-33. 

3.  St.  Matthew  21:1-11.  13.  St.  Matthew  2:1-12. 

4.  Psalm  33:1-12.  14.  St.  Matthew  2:13-23. 

5.  St.  Matthew  11:2-10.  15.  St.  Luke  2:40-52. 

6.  Philippians  4:4-8.  16.  St.  John  2:1-11. 

7.  Isaiah  58:6-8,  13,  14.  17.  Romans  12:16-21. 

8.  Malachi  3:16;  4:2.  18.  St.  Matthew  8:1-13. 

9.  Isaiah  9:2,  3,  6,  7.  19.  St.  Matthew  8:23-27. 
10.  St.  Luke  1:46-55.  20.  Psalm  85. 


THE  CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

1.  What  is  the  main  object  of  the  German 
invasion  of  Serbia?  For  how  long  has  Constantin- 
ople been  in  possession  of  the  Turks? 

2.  Has  the  landslide  in  the  Panama  canal  had 
any  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  war? 

3.  On  November  12,  Sir  Edward  Grey  wrote: 
"In  our  view,  the  conditions  of  peace  must  fulfil 
those  laid  down  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  Nov- 
ember 9,  1914."     Name  these  conditions. 

4.  What  do  you  know  of  Lemnos,  Italia  irred- 
enta, Cyprus? 

5.  What  were  the  chief  events  of  the  war  from 
November  25  to  December  25,  1914? 


MACHINE  GUN. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Will  you  kindly  permit  me  through  the  columns 
of  the  Review  to  acquaint  the  teachers  of  the 
province  with  the  fact  that  we  have  been  successful 
in  raising  $1,000  for  a  machine  gun.  A  cheque 
for  that  amount  was  forwarded  to  the  Minister 
of  Militia  on  November  15. 

In  acknowledging  the  cheque  on  November  19, 
the  Minister  uses  these  words:  "On  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I 
desire  to  thank  you,  and  through  you,  the  con- 
tributors for  their  generous  gift."  I  trust  that 
our  gun  will  soon  be  in  the  possession  of  one  of  our 
own  battalions. 

When  sending  their  contributions  many  teachers 
expressed  a  desire  that  these  funds  be  given  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  I  have  yet  on  hand  upwards 
of  $60,  which  will  be  given  for  Red  Cross  work. 

Several  teachers  have  asked  why  my  name  has 
never  appeared  in  the  published  lists  of  contrib- 
utors. I  wish  to  state  that  my  expenses  for  post- 
age, war  tax  on  checks  received,  exchange,  etc.,  are 
now  something  over  $8.00.  This  I  give  as  my 
contribution. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  wish  to  thank  all 
those  who  have  assisted  in  raising  our  funds  to 
the  required  amount.  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  C.  RiCKER. 

Kingston,  N.  B.,  November  25,  1915. 


Winter. 

Snowflakes  flutter  down  from  the  clouds 
And  icicles  hang  from  the  eaves. 

But  the  sleeping  flowers  never  know 
And  lie  warm  beneath  the  leaves. 

The  children  polish  skates  and  sleds, 

They  never  find  it  drear; 
The  house  is  full  of  spicy  smells. 

And  Christmas-time  draws  near. 

St.  Nicholas. 


A  little  tree  grew  in  the  midst  of  the  wood 
Contented  and  happy,  as  little  trees  should, 
His  body  was  straight  and  his  branches  were  green ; 
And  summer  and  winter  the  bountiful  sheen 
Of  his  needles  bedecked  him,  from  top  to  root, 
In  a  beautiful,  all-the-year  holiday  suit. 

—  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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SOME  DECEMBER  SUGGESTIONS. 

Now  that  the  beginning  children  have  learned 
several  words  in  their  reading  work,  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  review  these  almost  daily,  in  order 
to  learn  to  call  them  quickly.  Different  ways  of 
conducting  this  word  drill  are  necessary  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  monotonous,  and  here  are  a  few 
ways  that  help  give  variety  to  this  kind  of  work. 
If  the  words  are  on  the  board  let  some  children 
give  them  all,  beginning  at  the  first  word ;  let  others 
give  all  beginning  at  the  last  word;  let  one  child 
give  three  or  four,  the  next  three  or  four,  and  so  on ; 
have  them  begin  with  a  certain  word;  one  may 
find  the  words  the  teacher  or  pupils  ask  him  to 
find;  two  children  may  have  pointers  and  see  who 
can  find  a  given  word  first;  children  may  close 
their  eyes,  the  teacher  erases  a  word,  then  the 
children  are  to  discover  which  word  is  gone; 
while  their  eyes  are  dosed  or  backs  turned  the 
teacher  may  write  a  word,  and  they  tell  what  it 
is  as  soon  as  they  turn ;  or  she  may  write  it  while 
they  watch,  then  erase  immediately,  and  have 
them  tell.  Sometimes  she  may  let  them  ask  to 
erase  words  on  the  board;  these  may  be  a  regular 
list  of  words  or  they  may  be  a  reading  lesson,  and 
they  may  say,  "Please  may  I  erase  flower?"  This 
helps  fix  a  good  form  for  their  use  in  asking  other 
privileges.  Or  the  teacher  or  pupils  may  ask  a 
child  to  erase  a  certain  word. — •  Exchange. 

MEANING  OF  HALF-MAST 

You  have  noticed  that  whenever  a  prominent 
person  dies,  the  flags  on  public  buildings  are  hoisted 
only  half  way  up.  This  is  called  "half-mast." 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  connection  there 
could  between  be  a  flag  that  was  not  properly 
hoisted  and  the  death  of  a  great  man?  Ever  since 
flags  weie  used  in  war,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
have  the  flag  of  the  superior  or  conquering  nation 
above  that  of  the  inferior  or  vanquished.  When 
an  army  found  itself  hopelessly  beaten  it  hauled  its 
flag  down  far  enough  for  the  flag  of  the  victors  to 
be  placed  above  it  on  the  pole.  This  was  a  token, 
not  only  of  submission,  but  of  respect.  In  those 
days  when  a  famous  soldier  died,  flags  were  lowered 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory.  The  custom  long 
ago  passed  from  purely  military  usage  to  public 
life  of  all  kinds,  the  flag  flying  at  half-mast  being  a 
sign  that  the  dead  man  was  worthy  of  universal 
respect.  The  space  left  above  it  is  for  the  flag 
of  the  great  conqueror  of  all  —  the  Angel  of  Death. 
— Selected. 


WHAT    WE    LEARN    FROM    EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. 

1.  The  common  house-fly  is  an  injurious  insect. 
To  get  rid  of  the  fly,  kill  it. 

2.  ■  We  eat  to  fill  us  up.  The  lining^  of  the  stom- 
ach keeps  it  warm. 

3.  Aiigustine  went  to  England  in  596  to  chastise 
the  people. 

4.  Cartier  went  back  to  France  and  left  us 
a  fatal  account  of  all  he  saw. 

5.  Ypres  is  a  poisonous  ga^  first  used  in  the 
Great  European  War. 

6.  Many  of  the  passengers  of  the  Lusitania 
received  unanimous  letters  before  sailing. 

7.  Of  all  the  books  I  have  read,  I  like  "Jessica's 
Prayer"  the  best  because  it  has  big  print. 

8.  William  Wallace  sailed  into  Minas  Basin 
and  forced  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
persons  on  board  his  boat,  because  they  wouldn't 
take  the  oath  of  elegance. 

9.  O  is  an  indigestion. 

10.  Scott  read  many  of  the  old  writers  and  of 
the  old  ballots,  so  that  he  soon  became  a  member 
of   the  bar. 

1 1 .  Alfred  the  Great  was  so  badly  defeated  by 
the  Danes  that  he  flew  in  the  skies  (fled  in  disguise). 


BLACKBOARD  ARITHMETIC. 

"Do  a  great  deal  of  blackboard  work  in  arith- 
metic," says  the  supervisor.  And  blackboard 
space  is  limited. 

While  teaching  multiplication  by  two  and  three 
figures,  I  found  the  following  plan  very  good. 

Sixteen  children  were  sent  to  the  blackboard, 
and  worked  an  example  such  as  this: 
257 
X928 

The  children  at  their  seats  proved  the  example  in 
this  way: 

928 
X257 

Sometimes  half  the  children  were  sent  to  the 
board  — ■  the  class  numbered  twenty-eight  —  and 
each  worked  a  different  example.  Each  child  at 
his  seat  proved  his  partner's  example.  When  work 
was  finished,  partners  changed  places,  and  did 
another    example. —  Primary    Education. 
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PRIMARY  NUMBER  WORK. 

1  once  visited  a  primary  school  where  the  children  sat 
in  stiff  positions  and  kept  their  hands  folded  behind  them 
a  great  part  of  the  time.  The  principal  seemed  to  think  this 
prevented  mischief  and  also  helped  the  children  to  sit  up 
well.  She  was  a  good  woman  and  meant  well,  but  let  us 
hope  she  has  le  ft  no  descendants  to  perpetutate  such  methods 
of  discipline. 

The  primary  teacher  of  today  has  learned  to  utilize  the 
natural  activity  of  the  child  in  teaching  every  subject.  The 
hands  love  to  touch. 

In  counting,  for  variety  appeal  occasionally  to  the  sense 
of  hearing,  as  clap  three  times,  1,  2,  3.     Clap  four  times. 

Let  the  children  close  their  eyes  and  listen  while  another 
child  taps  on  the  floor  with  a  stick.  How  many  times? 
Let  them  count  as  the  clock  strikes  if  there  is  one  to  be  heard. 
Let  them  also  find  the  figures  on  the  face  of  the  clock  if 
Roman  numbers  have  been  discarded. 

Do  not  confuse  them  with  both  kinds  of  numbers  until 
later. 

When  Roman  numbers  must  be  introduced,  tell  a  story 
about  how  people  who  lived  far  away  used  to  write  numbers. 
Teach  the  strokes  first  1     11     HI     IIU. 

Then  as  the  Romans  did  net  want  to  go  on  making  strokes, 
they  made  something  that  looks  like  a  hand  for  five.  Look 
at  your  hand.  Hold  the  thumb  out  as  far  as  you  can.  What 
letter  do  you  see?     V.     So  they  made  the  letter  V  for  five. 

Then  can  you  guess  what  they  added  to  V  for  six?     etc.? 

Later  show  that  those  people  chose  the  letter  X  for  ten 
because  it  has  two  fives. 

Who  can  find  them?     One  is  upside  down. 

Then  somecne  said  when  we  put  I  after  X  it  means  eleven, 
but  when  we  put  I  before  X  it  will  mean  to  subtract  I. 

Then  they  thought  of  putting  I  before  V.  What  would 
that  mean?  and  so  on? 

These  are  mere  hints  to  give  the  spirit  of  number  work  in 
the  first  year.  Begin  slowly.  Id  you  do,  you  can  double  the 
work  later  on. —  Kinderg.\rtbn   Primary   Magazine. 


It  has  been  asked  why  it  was  worse  to  send  the  German 
armies  through  Belgium  in  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality 
than  it  is  to  send  French  and  British  troops  through  Greece 
without  permission.  Perhap.s  the  question  needs  r.o  answer, 
as  the  troops  of  the  Allies  had  permission  to  land  in  Greece, 
and  were  sent  there  at  the  request  of  Premier  Venizelous 
before  he  resigned.  But  there  is  an  answer.  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  not  bound  by  treaty  to  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Greece;  and  in  infringing  upon  Greek  neutrality,  if  they 
chose  to  do  so,  they  would  not  be  violating  their  treaty 
obligations.  It  might,  indeed,  be  considered  a  violation  of 
international  law;  but  they  have  not  even  infrijiged  in  this 
way  by  landing  troops  at  Salcniki  to  aid  the  Serbians,  for 
Serbia  has  a  treaty  right  to  free  access  to  the  sea  over  Greek 
territory,  and  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  international 
law  for  the  Allies  to  take  advantage  uf  their  privilege. 


The  Christmas  Story. 

(Give  the  Christmas  story  in  the  beautiful  wording  of  the 
Bible.  The  following  is  arranged  from  St.  Luke  ii.  It 
should  be  given  understandingly  and  reverently  by  the 
children,  or  groups  of  children.) 

First: 
There  were  shepherds  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by 
night. 
Second: 

And  lo  — •  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them. 
Third: 
And  the  angel  said.  Fear  not  —  for  behold  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy. 
Fourth: 
For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  —  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord ! 
Fifth: 

Ye  shall  find  the  Babe     .     .     .     lying  in  a  manager. 
Sixth: 
And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  praising  God  and  saying  — 
All: 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men! 


First: 


A  Christmas  Carol. 

Recitation  —  For  Five  Children. 
(Repeat  the  last  verse  in  concert,  join  hands.) 


"What  means  this  glory  round  our  feet," 

The  magi  mused,  "more  bright  than  morn?" 
And  voices  chanted,  clear  and  sweet, 
All:       "Today  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born." 

Second: 

"What  means  that  star,"  the  shepherds  said, 

"That  brightens  through  the  rocky  glen?" 
And  angels  answering  overhead 

Sang,  {All)  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 

Third: 

'Tis  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 

Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb; 
We  wait  for  Him  like  those  of  yore; 
Alas!  He  seems  so  slow  to  come. 

Fourth: 

But  it  was  said  in  words  of  gold 

No  time  or  sorrow  e'er  shall  dim. 
That  little  children  might  be  bold 

In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 


Fifth: 


All  round  about  our  feet  shall  shine 
A  light  like  that  the  Wise  Men  saw, 

If  we  our  loving  wills  incline 
To  that  sweet  life  which  is  the  law. 
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So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 

The  simple  faith  of  shepherds  then, 
And,  clasping  kindly  hand  in  hand, 

Sing,  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Christmas  Carol. 

Before  the  paling  of  the  stars. 

Before  the  winter  morn. 
Before  the  earliest  cock-crow, 

Jesus  Christ  was  born  — 

Bom  in  a  stable. 

Cradled  in  a  manger; 
In  the  world  His  hands  had  made 

Born  a  stranger. 

Priest  and  king  lay  fast  asleep 

In  Jerusalem; 
Young  and  old  lay  fast  asleep 

In  crowded  Bethlehem. 

Saint  and  angel,  ox  and  ass. 

Kept  a  watch  together. 
Before  the  Christmas  day-break. 

In  the  winter  weather. 

Jesus  on  His  mother's  breast 

In  the  stable  cold. 
Spotless  Lamb  of  God  was  He, 

Shepherd  of  the  fold. 

Let  us  kneel  with  Mary,  maid, 

With  Joseph,  bent  and  hoary. 
With  saint  and  angel,  ox  and  ass. 

To  hail  the  King  of  Glory. 

— Christina  Rossetti. 


An  Old  French  Cradle  Song. 

Entre  le  boeuf  et  I'Sne  gris 
Dort,  dort  le  petit  fils. 

Mille  anges  divins 

Mille  seraphim 

Volent  alentour 

De  ce  Dieu  d 'amour. 

Entre  les  deux  bras  de  Marie 
Dort,  dort  le  petit  fils. 
Mille  anges,  etc. 

Entre  les  roses  et  les  lis, 
Dort,  dort  le  petit  fils. 
Mille  anges,  etc. 


A  Christmas  Carol. 

The  Shepherds  had  an  Angel, 

The  Wise  Men  had  a  star. 
But  what  have  I,  a  little  child, 
To  guide  me  home  from  far, 
Where  glad  stars  sing  together 

And  singing  angels  are? 

The  Wise  Men  left  their  country 

To  journey  morn  by  morn, 
With  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh, 

Because  the  Lord  was  born; 
God  sent  a  star  to  guide  them 

And  sent  a  dream  to  warn. 

My  life  is  like  their  journey. 

Their  star  is  like  God's  book; 
I  must  be  like  those  good  Wise  Men 

With  heavenward  heart  and  look: 
But  shall  I  give  no  gifts  to  God? — 

What  precious  gifts  they  took! 

— Christina  Rossetti. 


-Exchange. 


STORIES  TO  BE  TOLD. 
Piccola. 

Piccola  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  a  country  named 
France,  which  is  away  across  the  sea.  Her  father  and  her 
mother  worked  very  hard,  for  they  were  very  poor.  They 
could  not  afford  to  buy  beautiful  books  and  toys  such  as  you 
have,  for  their  little  girl,  although  Piccola  was  just  as  fond  of 
such  things  as  you  are.  She  didn't  have  a  toy  of  any  kind. 
But  Christmas  was  near  and  she  felt  sure  that  something 
beautiful  would  happen  to  every  child  on  Christmas  day. 
She  hoped  that  Santa  Claus  would  bring  her  something  with 
\vhich  she  could  play. 

As  Christmas  drew  nearer  and  nearer  she  became  more 
anxious,  .^t  last  Christmas  Eve  came.  She  didn't  hang  up 
her  stocking  as  you  do  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  she  put  her 
wooden  shoe  by  the  fireplace.  All  the  poor  people  in  her 
country  wore  wooden  shoes.  While  she  was  putting  her 
shoe  in  what  she  thought  was  the  best  place,  her  father  and 
her  mother  looked  on.  But  they  were  not  joyful  as  Piccola 
was.  They  felt  sad  because  they  hadn't  anything  to  put 
into  the  shoe.  The  mother  thought  to  herself:  "Oh,  if  I 
had  only  a  little  cake  to  put  into  it!  "  She  knew  how  dis- 
appointed Piccola  would  be  in  the  morning  if  she  found  the 
shoe  empty. 

When  Piccola  was  satisfied  with  the  placing  of  the  shoe, 
she  went  to  bed.  I  suspect  that  she  felt  just  as  you  feel  on 
Christmas  Eve,  that  she  could  hardly  wait  until  the  morning 
came. 

She  slept  soundly  all  night,  and  just  as  daylight  came  she 
awoke.  Then  she  jumped  out  of  l)ed  and  ran  to  her  shoe. 
When  she  had  peeped  into  the  shoe,  she  clapped  her  hands 
and  shouted  and  danced  for  joy.  What  do  you  think  she 
found  in  it?  There  was  a  little  live  bird  in  it!  It  was  a  little 
sparrow  that  had  flown  again.st  the  window  during  the  night; 
the  window  was  open,  so  it  llew  inside.     It  was  shivering 
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with  cold,  and  the  first  thing  that  it  did  was  to  search  for  a 
warm  place.  It  found  Piccola's  little  wooden  shoe  which 
felt  warm,  so  it  gladly  crept  into  it. 

Piccola  then  hastened  to  bring  her  father  and  her  mother 
to  see  what  she  had  found.  You  may  be  sure  that  they 
rejoiced  over  it  too.  As  Piccola  petted,  and  warmed,  and 
fed  the  bird,  she  said  again  and  again,  "This  is  the  best  kind 
of  a  toy,  for  it  is  a  live  one." 


The  children's  mother  smiled  from  the  kitchen  door,  and 
called  out,  "What  are  you  little  people  doing  now?  Are 
you  having  another  Christmas?" 

"Having  a  Christmas  tree  for  our  friends,"  they  said. 

— The  Youth's  Companion. 


The  Christmas  Tree. 

The  little  boy  and  the  little  girl  owned  a  tiny  evergreen. 
It  stood  in  a  grass  plot  between  the  sundial,  the  arbor  and 
the  pigeon  cote. 

The  sun  warmed  it,  the  rain  washed  it,  the  soil  fed  it,  and 
so  it  grew  straight  and  beautiful  and  green. 

The  year  that  its  tip  was  as  high  as  the  children  could 
reach,  the  little  girl  said  to  her  brother,  "I  have  a  fine  idea. 
We  will  give  our  friends  a  Christmas  tree.  We  will  hang 
presents  for  them." 

"Yes,"  said  the  little  boy,  "but  we  must  plan  about  it  in 
the  house,  or  the  pigeons  will  hear  us.  They  would  tell  all 
the  others  before  we  are  ready." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  little  girl;  "we  must  surprise 
them." 

On  Christmas  morning,  when  the  sun  sparkled  on  the 
snow,  the  little  girl  and  the  little  boy  began  to  decorate  the 
tree. 

They  hung  bright-colored  boxes  of  grain  and  lumps  of 
white  suet  from  every  branch.  With  ears  of  corn,  bunches 
of  wheat  heads  and  rings  .of  bread  they  made  the  little  tree 
so  gay  that  it  thrilled  through  all  its  branches.  They  tucked 
away  a  cabbage,  some  turnips,  more  corn  and  a  goodly  store 
of  nuts  under  the  lower  branches.  On  the  very  top  they 
placed  a  gilded  star  that  shone  in  the  sun. 

It  was  a  splendid  little  Christmas  tree! 

"Pigeons,  pigeons!  white  and  blue! 
Here's  an  errand  now  for  you!" 

chanted  the  children. 

"Tell  every  squirrel  and  rabbit  and  bird. 
Everything  feathered  and  everything  furred. 
To  come  as  quick  as  they  can  to  see 
The  finest  sort  of  Christmas  tree!" 

Away  whirred  the  pigeons,  and  soon  there  was  a  fluttering 
of  wings,  a  pitpat  of  all  sorts  of  little  quick  feet;  there  was  a 
squeaking  and  piping  and  peeping  when  all  the  little  wild 
things  began  to  gather  under  the  evergreen  tree. 

The  little  boy  and  girl  shouted  with  laughter  as  they  saw 
the  barnjard  tribe  scramble  across  the  snow,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  old  gander.  How  they  all  clucked  and 
gabbled  about  the  good  Christmas  corn  on  the  crusty  snow! 
How  the  little  wild  rabbits  liked  the  cabbage  and  turnips, 
and  how  the  squirrels  stuffed  their  cheeks  with  nuts!  The 
birds  pecked  the  suet  and  ate  the  grgin,  and  fluttered  and 
sang  and  twittered  round  the  little  boy  and  the  little  girl. 
The  children  danced  and  clapped  their  hands;  the  little 
evergreen  tree  glowed  and  sparkled,  and  seemed  to  understand 
their  fun. 


Paganini,  the  great  musician,  once  did  a  great  kindness. 
As  he  was  passing  through  a  street  in  London  one  bitter 
cold  Christmas  day,  he  saw  a  poor  blind  man  standing  in 
the  roadway  playing  on  a  violin.  He  was  trying  to  earn  a 
little  money  to  buy  some  food.  But  he  did  not  play  well, 
and  people  hurried  by  without  stopping  to  listen  to  his 
music.  No  one  came  to  the  windows  to  throw  him  a  penny, 
and  so  the  poor  blind  man  stood  hungry  in  the  cold.  Paganini 
stopped  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  "Well, 
won't  the  people  give  you  any  money?"  "No,"  was  the 
answer,  "they  won't  open  their  windows.  It  is  too  cold." 
"Lend  me  your  violin,"  said  the  great  musician,  "and  let 
us  see  if  they  will  open  them  for  me."  Paganini  played 
wonderfully.  Everybody  stopped  to  listen;  the  windows 
flew  open,  and  plenty  of  money  was  thrown  to  the  player. 
Paganini  picked  up  the  silver,  gave  it  to  the  blind  man,  and 
told  him  to  go  home  out  of  the  cold. 

This  is  like  what  Christ  did  for  man.  He  opened  men's 
hearts,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  closed  to  the  poor. 


Christmas. 

C  hrist,  Christ  is  born  today! 
H  oly  be  thy  holiday, 
R  ise  betimes  and  haste  away, 
I  n  the  church  to  kneel  and  pray, 
S  urely  from  thine  heart  to  say 
T  hou,  oh  Lord,  will  I  obey. 
M  any  poor  around  there  be 
A  1ms  give  thou  and  sympathy. 
S  o  God's  blessing  light  on  thee. 

— Lady  Lindsay. 

This  beautiful  acrostic  may  be  used  as  a  Christmas  exercise. 
Make  the  letters  of  the  word  Christmas  in  either  red  or  black 
or  of  evergreen,  upon  squares  of  white  cardboard  about 
14x14  in.  The  nine  children  stand  in  a  row  holding  their 
letters  behind  them.  As  each  child  says  the  line  beginning 
with  his  letter,  he  holds  it  out  in  sight  of  the  audience.  When 
the  lines  have  all  been  spoken  and  the  word  Christmas  is 
completed,  the  children  repeat  the  verse  in  concert,  being 
careful  to  hold  the  letters  in  a  straight  line.  The  recitation 
may  be  ended  with  any  Christmas  text. 

— Alice  L.  Fairweather. 


Santa  Claus'  Little  Boy  and  His  Dolls. 

(Enter  small,  boy  wearing  overcoat,  cap  and  mittens.) 
I  am  Santa  Claus'  little  boy.  When  my  father  started 
out  he  forgot  one  load  of  dolls,  so  mother  said  I  could  take 
two  of  the  young  reindeer  and  follow  him.  I  came  along  all 
right  until  the  moon  went  under  a  cloud,  then  we  were  stuck 
in  the  snow.  Those  dolls  are  so  cold,  I'd  like  to  bring  them 
in  and  warm  them.     May  I? 

Children:     O,  yes,  yes,  bring  them  in. 
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5.  L.  B.  All  right,  and  I'll  wind  them  up  so  you  can  see 
what  clever  dolls  they  are.  (Goes  out  and  returns  with  ten 
of  the  smallest  children.) 

S.  L.  B.  Now,  just  you  wait  a  minute,  and  we'll  be  ready. 
(Winds  them  up  and  dolls  straighten  out  in  one  line  across 
stage.) 

S.  L.  B.  Now,  doUikins,  are  you  warm,  and  ready  to  help 
these  children  have  a  merry  Christmas?  {Dolls  nod.  They 
obey  all  orders  given.) 

1  You  may  stand  like  soldiers.  2  March  front.  3 
March  back.  4  Whirl.  5  Look  pleasant.  6  Look  cross. 
7  Laugh.  8  Cry.  9  Face  right.  10  March  around 
once.  11  Dance.  12  Straighten  your  line  and  tell  us 
some  of  the  things  you  learned  at  school.  Give  me  the  cross 
kitty  sound.  {Dolls  sound  f.)  13  The  wind  sound.  {Dolls 
raise  arms,  sway  from  side  to  side,  and  sound  w.)  14  Now  be 
grandfather  frogs.  {Dolls  sound  g.)  15  The  old  cow. 
{Dolls  sound  m.)  16  The  tired  dog  sound.  {Dolls  sound  h.) 
17  The  clock  sound.  {Dolls  make  movement  of  pendulum 
with  right  arm  and  sound  i.)  18  The  cross  dog  sound. 
{Dolls  sound  r.)  20  You  may  sing  your  song.  (They  sing.) 
21  Well  done,  dollikins.  Wish  the  children  a  Merry 
Christmas,  then  we  must  travel  along  or  we'll  never  catch 
Santa  Claus. 

Dolls:     Merry  Christmas,  children. 

Children:     Merry  Christmas,  Dollies.  • 

5.  L.  B.     Good-bye,  children. 

Children:    Good-bye,  little  boy,  come  again  next  year. 

(5.  L.  B.  and  dolls  march  out.) 

— Primary  Education. 


A  Christmas  Surprise. 

Last  year,  as  Christmas  drew  near,  a  certain  little  teacher 
tried  to  think  of  some  treat  for  the  last  day  before  the  holidays 
for  her  pupils  who  were  second  and  third  grade  children. 

There  had  been  a  programme  for  the  parents  at  Thanks- 
giving, so  at  Christmas  she  did  not  have  the  pupils  make 
presents  for  their  mothers  and  fathers.  The  drawing  periods 
for  several  days  were  devoted  to  paper  cutting  and  drawing 
suitable  to  the  season;  beyond  that  the  little  folks  made  no 
preparation  at  school  for  Christmas;  but  their  teacher  urged 
them  to  be  present  on  Friday  before  the  holidays.  She 
wanted  each  one  to  be  there. 

On  Thursday  after  school,  one  of  the  older  boys  tacked 
curtains  made  of  dark  red  percale  over  the  windows  and 
covered  the  two  transoms.  The  curtains  were  looped  back, 
letting  the  light  enter  as  usual,  and  the  schoolhouse  was 
closed. 

That  night  at  home  the  teacher  and  her  very  loyal  family 
made  for  each  child  a  pretty  paper  package  of  candy  and 
popcorn,  and  a  half  pound  Christmas  box  was  filled  with 
animal  cakes  for  each  one.  These  were  put  in  two  baskets 
and  carried  to  the  schoolhouse  early  the  next  morning  and 
covered  with  the  teacher's  raincoat. 

School  opened,  the  children  seeing  nothing  unusual.  After 
the  morning  exercises  and  the  roll  call,  the  teacher  told  the 
story  of  Christ's  birth  as  Saint  Luke  records  it.  This  was 
followed  by  the  reading  of  two  Christmas  stories.  Some 
Christmas  songs  and  some  good-night  songs  were  sung,  and 
the  teacher  went  about  the  room  dropping  the  dark  curtains, 


and  then  she  lighted  four  pretty  wax  candles  and  placed  them 
on  her  desk.  As  the  good-night  songs  continued,  each  little 
head  dropped  on  its  owner's  desk  and  all  "went  to  sleep." 

The  teacher  sang  alone  "The  Slumber  Boat"  and  went 
quietly  about  the  room,  leaving  on  each  desk  a  box  of  cakes 
and  one  of  the  tissue  paper  packages  of  popcorn  and  candy. 
She  clapped  her  hands  and  all  awoke.  What  a  pretty  scene 
the  candle-lit  room  filled  with  children  with  surprised,  happy 
faces  made ! 

Good  wishes  were  exchanged,  some  songs  were  sung,  a 
short  prayer,  asking  for  God's  care  over  each  one  while  they 
were  separated,  was  made,  and  the  children  were  dismissed; 
but  they  lingered  long  enough  for  the  teacher  to  know  that  her 
plan  had  been  successful — Exchange. 


Shoe  or  Stocking. 

A  dialogue  suitable  for  two  little  boys  or  girls.     The  chorus 
of  children  speak  from  their  seats  in  the  audience. 
First  Child: 

In  Holland,  every  Christmas  Eve 

Are  set  outside  the  door 

Queer  wooden  shoes,  which  Santa  sees 

And  fills  them  from  his  store. 

Second  Child: 

But  here,  we  hang  our  stockings  up 
On  handy  hook  or  nail. 
And  Santa  Claus,  when  all  is  still, 
Will  fill  them,  without  fail. 

Chorus  of  Children: 

Come,  tell  us,  little  girl;   be  quick, 
There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Between  a  stocking  and  a  shoe 
Which  do  you  think  you'd  choose? 


First  Child: 


If  Santa  Claus  asked  which  I'd  like 
I'd  soon  a  stocking  fetch; 
It  seems  to  me  a  stocking's  best, 
F"or  wooden  shoes  won't  s/retchi 
— Adapted  from  verses  by  Edith  M.  Thomas. 


Christmas  Dolls. 

A  recitation  for  ten  or  more  little  girls,  each  holding  a  doll, 
except  one,  who  holds  a  Teddy  Bear  behind  her  back  until 
her  turn  comes  to  recite.  .\s  each  child  recites,  she  steps 
forward,  holds  up  her  doll  and  points  to  each  article  of  dress 
as  she  names  it. 

All  sing:     Tune,     "Here  we  go  round  the  Mulberry  Bush." 
Here  we  come  with  our  Christmas  dolls, 
Christmas  dolls,  Christmas  dolls. 
Here  we  come  with  our  Christmas  dolls. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  them? 
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First  Child: 
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This  is  my  Christmas  dolly; 
Har  name  is  French, — Celeste; 
And  of  ray  many  children, 
She  is  the  very  best. 
This  dress,  you  see,  is  finest  silk, 
Her  shoes  are  dainty  kid. 
And  underneath  this  pretty  hat 
Her  golden  curls  are  hid. 


Second  Child: 


My  dolly  is  an  Eskimo, 

From  near  the  Arctic  Sea; 

Kris  Kringle  brought  her  in  his  sleigh, 

On  Christmas  Eve,  for  me. 

She  always  wears  this  dress  of  fur. 

Because,  where  she  was  born 

It  is  so  very  very  cold 

Thin  clothes  won't  keep  you  warm. 


Third  Child: 


This  is  Miss  Lucindy  Ann  — 
*  And  though  she's  black  as  jet. 

She's  just  as  good  as  any  doll 
To  love  and  hug,  and  pet.     (Hugs  and  pets  dolt.) 
I  found  her  in  my  stocking,  dressed 
In  this  gay  calico. 

With  bright  bandanna  on  her  head. 
And  orange  ribbon  bow. 

Fourth  Child:     {Holding  up  rag  doll,  or  any  kind  of  Canadian 
made  doll). 

My  dolly  did  not  come  from  France, 

Nor  far  away  Japan; 

She's  neither  Spanish,  Dutch,  nor  Swiss, 

But  just  Ca-na-di-an. 

I  know  she  is  not  beautiful. 

Nor  very  finely  dressed, 

But  I  don't  care  for  that  —  I  think 

Canadian  dolls  are  best. 

Fifth  Child:     {Holding  Teddy  Bear  behind  her.) 
Oh,  you  all  think  your  dolls  are  fine. 
Of  that  I'm  well  aware, 
But  I  have  one  to  beat  them  all. 
For  mine's  a  Teddy  Bear.     {Holds  it  up.) 
He  doesn't  wear  a  fancy  dress, 
He  likes  his  coat  of  brown 
And  he  is  just  as  handsome 
As  any  doll  in  town. 

{All  children  hold  dolls  in  sleeping  position  and  sing  softly, 
swaying  arms  back  and  forth,  to  the  tune  of  Hush-a-by- 
Baby.) 

Hush-a-by  dolly,  asleep  on  my  arm, 
I'll  watch  you  so  closely  and  keep  you  from  harm. 
Now  you  are  sleepy,  to  bed  you  must  go, 
Hush-a-by  dolly,  hush-a-by  low. 
(They  tip-toe  o§  the  stage,  humming  the  air.) 

A  bridged  and  adapted  from  Elizabeth  J.   Rook, 


KENT     COUNTY     TEACHERS'     INSTITUTE. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  meeting  of 
the  teachers  of  Kent  county,  N.  B.,  took  place  in 
Rexton,  on  October  28  and  29.  At  the  first 
session,  an  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Carter, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bowser  of  the  Rexton 
Board  of  Trustees,  on  "Some  Rural  School  Prob- 
lems," which  was  enjoyed  by  the  rural  school 
teachers.  A  very  well  attended  evening  meeting 
was  addressed  by  the  local  clergy,  by  Director 
Steeves,  Director  Peacock,  and  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent. 

Among  the  papers  and  lessons  given,  two  deserve 
special  mention;  the  lesson  on  Analysis  in  Grade 
VII,  given  by  Miss  Louise  Crocker,  and  the  paper 
on  School  Gardens  read  by  Miss  Georgie  Marr. 
On  Thursday  morning  the  institute  divided  into 
French  and  English  sections.  In  the  afternoon, 
Director  Peacock  gave  an  interesting  addiess, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Robinson  of  the  Educational 
Review  offered  a  few  suggestions  on  teaching 
English  composition.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
this  institute  was  the  freedom  and  fulness  of  some 
of  the  discussions.  Especially  after  Miss  Crocker's 
lesson,  many  pertinent  questions  were  asked, 
drawing  out  useful  information  and  advice.  Fifty- 
four  teachers  were  in  attendance. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Two  Swedish  army  officers  have  pioved  that  wireless 
telephone  messages  can  be  despatched  from  railway  trains 
or  automobiles  moving  at  the  highest  speed.  The  invention 
may  revolutionize  the  present  signaling  system. 

The  narrow  straight  lines  which  astronomers  have  seen  in 
their  observations  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  which  are  known 
as  the  canals  of  Mars,  have  pro\ed  to  be  mere  optical  illusions. 
The  great  telescope  at  Meudon,  near  Paiis,  shows  no  trace 
of  them. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  ending  with  1911,  more  than 
hall  a  million  human  beings  were  killed  by  snakes  in  India. 
It  is  now  announced  that  antidotes  have  been  prepared  against 
the  bites  of  two  of  the  most  dangerous  species,  the  cobra  and 
one  of  the  vipers. 

The  dignified  and  solemn  ceremonies  attending  the  corona- 
tion, or  rather  the  enthronement,  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
and  the  subsequent  celebrations  throughout  the  countn. . 
took  place  last  month,  although  his  reign  act  jally  began  three 
years  ago.  There  was  some  ritual  reason  for  the  delaj-, 
connected  with  the  growing  of  the  rice  which  was  to  be 
used  in  the  ceremonies.  Emfieror  Yoshihito  is  the  one- 
hundred-and-twenty-second  sovereign  in  an  unbroken  line 
extending  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  years:    and  the 
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sacred  treasures  which  he  has  now  formally  acquired  consist 
of  a  mirror,  a  sword  and  a  necklace  said  to  have  come  down 
to  him  from  the  first  of  th^se  ruleis. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  last  of  the  Canadian  statesmen  who 
brought  about  the  Confederation  of  the  Piovinces,  died  at 
his  English  residence  on  the  twentj -ninth  of  October,  and  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Canada  for  burial.  A  sta.e  funeral 
took  place  in  Halifax  on  the  sixteenth  of  last  month,  at  which 
the  governments  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  several  provinces 
were  represented.  His  grandson,  Charles  Stewart  Tupper, 
of  Winnipeg,  succeeds  to  the  baronetoy. 

The  death  ol  Booker  T.  Washington  removes  the  most 
eminent  man  of  the  negro  race  in  the  United  States.  Born 
a  slave,  he  made  himself  a  leader  of  men,  and  built  up  at 
Tuskeegee,  Alabama,  the  largest  negro  school  in  the  world. 
His  work  in  behalf  of  his  people  was  recognized  and  supported 
by  the  whice  people  of  the  country,  both  South  and  North. 
Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  and 
Dartmouth,  he  was  consulted  by  political  leaders,  and,  as 
the  last,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  honour,  a  special  train 
was  run  from  Montgomery  to  Tuskeegee  to  carry  state  officials 
and  others  to  his  funeral. 

So  far  as  the  censor  permits  us  to  know,  there  has  been 
nothing  of  much  importance  in  last  month's  war  news  from 
France  and  Flanders,  except  the  negative  statement  that  the 
Germans  have  not  been  able  to  gain  a  foot  of  ground  in  that 
region  since  last  April.  Along  the  Russian  lines,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  to  Roumania,  the  armies  ol  the  Central  Powers 
have  practically  abandoned  the  offensive,  and  are  preparing 
entrenchments  for  the  winter.  On  both  these  fronts,  it  is 
believed,  the  armies  of  the  Allies  are  increasing  in  strength, 
while  the  German  and  Austrian  armies  are  weakening. 

The  most  alarming  news  of  the  month  has  come  from  the 
Balkan  regions.  Serbia  has  been  completely  overrun  by  the 
Austrians,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Germans  and  Bulgai  ians, 
excepting  a  narrow  strip  in  Macedonia  which  is  held  by  the 
Fiench  and  British  forces  that  have  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Serbians.  The  Serbian  armies,  driven  out  of  their 
own  country,  have  retired  to  Montenegro  and  Albania.  While 
the  Austrians  remain  in  possession  in  old  Serbia,  and  the 
Bulgarians  in  Serbian  Macedonia,  the  Germans  are  making 
an  attempt  to  conquer  Montenegro,  the  only  part  of  the 
Balkans  which  the  Turks  were  never  able  to  subdue. 

The  conquest  of  Serbia  opens  up  communication  between 
•Austria  and  Turkey;  or  will  do  so,  as  soon  as  the  railway,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  fleeing  Serbians,  can  be  repaired.  But 
the  British  arc  sending  more  troops  to  Saloniki,  the  Italians 
are  supposed  to  be  landing  troops  at  Aviona,  the  Russian* 
have  promised  to  send  an  army  against  the  Bulgarians,  and 
the  defeated  Serbians  themselves  are  determined  to  fight  until 
they    regain    their    independence. 

The  fiercest  fighting  of  the  month,  and  perhaps  the  fiercest 
fighting  of  the  war,  has  been  in  Austria,  where  the  Italian 
army  is  making  slow  and  costly  advances  against  the  Austrian 
town  of  Gorizia.  The  fall  of  this  fortress  would  probably 
enable  the  Italians  to  occupy  all  the  Austrian  coast  line  on 
the  Adriatic. 

Italy  has  given  adhesion  to  the  agreement  not  to  make  a 
separate  peace;  and  the  Triple  Entente,  which  became 
quadruple  when  Japan  made  the  same  agreement,  may  now 
be  called  the  Quintuple  Entente. 


Jhe  Birtish  army  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  is  now  within 
a  short  distance  of  Bagdad.  The  Russians  advancing  into 
Mesopotamia  from  the  Caucasus  are  only  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  north.  An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  German, 
Austriaa  and  Turkish  rspresentatives  in  Teheran  to  induce 
the  Persian  authorities  to  oppose  these  armies;  but  the  Shah 
has  declared  himself  in  .'avour  of  the  Allies.  On  their  way 
toward  Bagdad,  the  British  have  captured  Ctesiphon,  which 
was  one  of  the  richest  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 

Germany  has  been  conducting  secret  warfare  in  the  United 
Stales  against  those  who  were  making  or  sending  munitions 
to  the  Allies,  and  the  results  so  far  are  said  to  be  eight  explo- 
sions in  the  Du  Pont  powder  works,  nine  in  other  large 
plants,  twenty  in  smaller  factories,  nineteen  ships  set  on  fire, 
sixty-nine  men  killed  and  many  others  maimed,  and  a  property 
]oss  of  six  million  dollars.  The  United  States  Government 
js    making   an    investigation. 

Th(i  managing  director  o,  the  Hamburg-American  Line  in 
New  York  has  been  convicted  in  the  United  States  courts  of 
sending  coal  and  provisions  to  German  ships  in  the  North 
Atlantic  after  the  citbreak  of  the  war.  He  was  commissioned 
by  the  German  government  to  do  this  two  years  before  the 
war  began  —  a  proof  that  Germany  was  then  planning  for 
the  War,  and  probably  planning  for  the  invasion  of  Canada 
or  the  raiding  of  Canadian  ports. 

That  Greece  is  friendly  to  the  Allies,  though  not  openly 
in' league  with  them,  is  shown  by  the  report  that  after  the 
fall  of  Monastir,  the  chief  city  of  Macedonia,  which  is  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Greek  frontier,  many  Serbian  soldiers 
retreated  through  Greek  territory  to  reach  the  French  en- 
campment, and  that  the  Greek  soldiers  did  not  attempt  to 
disarm  them,  but  showed  them  every  kindness  and  attention. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  list  of  casualties  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  includes  the  names  of  len  lieutenant-colonels, 
showing  the  severe  nature  of  the  recent  fighting  near  Bagdad. 
Latest  despatches  fiom  that  region  say  the  British  forces 
are  retreating.  There  has  been  fierce  fighting  at  different 
points  on  the  Dardanelles,  in  which  the  Turks  claim  the 
advantage.  Activities  on  the  Caucasian  front  have  been 
checked  by  the  snow,  which  is  said  to  be  ten  feet  deep.  Snow 
has  also  hindered  operations  in  the  Balkans,  where  winter 
seems  to  have  set  in  early,  and  on  the  Italian  front. 

King  Peter  of  Serbia  and  his  government  are  now  at 
Scutari,  in  Albania,  near  the  Adriatic  coast. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  called  for  a  war  loan  of 
fifty  million  dollars,  and  the  subscriptions  tendered  amount 
to  over  a  hundred  million. 

Australia,  with  a  population  of  I'our  and  a  half  millions,  has 
sent  three  hundred  thousand  mea  to  the  war.  Canada,  with 
a  larger  population,  has  not  yet  sent  two  hundred  thousand. 

The  government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  decided 
to  send  a  military  expedition  against  German  East  Africa, 
and  General  Smuts,  Minister  of  Defence,  will  be  placed  in 
command. 

A  new  Nurses'  Home  connected  with  the  London  Hospital 
was  to  have  been  called  the  Alexandra  Home,  in  honour  of 
Queen  Alexandra;  but,  at  Her  Majesty's  request,  it  will 
now  be  called  the  Edith  Cavell  Home,  as  a  fitting  memorial 
of    Miss  .Cavell. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Beazley,  of  the  staff  of  Mount  Allison  Academy, 
Sackv-ille,  N.  B.,  has  resigned  his  position  to  join  the  Dalhousie 
Medical  Corps  for  overseas  service.  The  teachers  and 
students  of  the  academy  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  Mr. 
Beazley  on  November  12th. 

Mr.  Bruce  Berr>%  Principal  of  the  Hartland,  N.  B.,  schools, 
has  enlisted  in  the  115th  New  Brunswick  Battalion. 

The  full  amount  required  to  purchase  a  regulation  ambu- 
lance has  been  subscribed  by  the  school  children  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  forwarded  to  the  war  office  as  their  gift  to  the 
Empire.  Nearly  five  hundred  schools  sent  contributions 
and  the  total  amount  collected  was  $2,238.37. 

Mr.  George  G.  Perry,  Principal  of  schools  at  Petitcodiac, 
N.  B.,  has  enlisted  for  overseas  service  in  the  104th  Battalion. 
Miss  Perry  will  take  her  brother's  duties  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term. 

At  a  concert  held  recently  in  Gibbon  District,  King's  Co., 
N.  B.,  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher.  Miss  Agnes  E.  Reynolds,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  realized.  The  fund  was  u.sed  to  purchase  a 
Union  Jack,  a  set  of  minerals,  a  table  desk  and  a  dictionary 
for  the  school.     The  Trustees  are  providing  a  flag-pole. 

At  the  fair  at  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  the  children  of  Miss 
Emma  Veazey's  school  earned  nine  dollars  in  prizes  by  their 
maps,  paper  cutting  and  other  work,  and  with  the  money 
have  added  a  number  of  books  to  the  school  library. 

Principal  W.  A.  Creelman  of  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Academy, 
reports  a  record  attendance  since  the  occupation  of  the  new 
academy  building,  and  also  the  best  results  on  record  in  the 
quarterly  examinations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  New  Bruns- 
wick on  November  3rd,  a  committee  consisting  of  his  Lordship 
Bishop  Richardson,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Neales,  and  Rev.  F.  S. 
Porter,  presented  a  memorial" asking  for  the  introduction  of 
Bible  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  No  action  was  taken, 
but  Lieutenant  Governor  Wood  assured  the  committee  that 
this  matter  would  have  careful  consideration. 


Empire  Day  E>say  Competitio.^  1915. 
Junior  Competition. 

The  Lord  Meath  Empire  Day  Challenge  Cup  and  League 
of  the  Empire  personal  prize  of  t;3.3.0  inter  all  schools  of  the 
Empire  has  been  won  by  John  E.  Thomas,  State  School  No. 
376,  Happy  Valley,  via  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia.  The 
following  have  received  honorable  mention:  Joan  Foster, 
Wiianstede  Private  School,  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada;  Annie  B.  M.  Baxter,  Convent  High  School,  Towns- 
ville,  Queensland,  .\ustralia. 

The  judges  were  Prof.  E.  A.  Gardner,  M.  A.,  University  of 
London,  and  Sir  Philip  Hutchins,  K.  C.  S.  1. 

The  subject  set  for  Junior  Essays  was,  "What  has  been 
done  and  what  can  be  done  by  your  country,  town  or  district 
to  help  in  the  present  war?"  Joan  Foster  wrote  on  "What 
Canada  has  done  in  the  war."  It  is  no  slight  distinction  to 
win  honorable  mention  in  a  competition  open  to  the  schools 
of  the  Empire,  and  we  congratulate  Miss  Lawson,  Principal 
of  Witanstede  School,  and  her  pupil,  on  this  success. 


THE  TURNING  POINT  IN  MY  LIFE. 

"The  turning  point  in  my  life,"  said  the  head  of 
a  department  in  one  of  the  world's  largest  corpor- 
ations, "was  when  I  was  in  the  grammar  school 
and  Miss  McDonald  insisted  on  my  doing  just 
what  was  requested,  exactly  as  requested.  I 
learned  from  her  to  obey  orders.  That  is  better 
than  anything  else  I  learned  in  all  my  school  days." 

A  world-wide  business  is  profoundly  influenced 
today  by  the  act  of  a  teacher  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  She  little  knew  what  a  great  man  she 
was  making.  But  she  did  know  she  was  trying  to 
do  her  duty  in  training  boys  and  girls  to  obey. — 
Selected. 


Don't  wait  for  mud,  nor  for  the  board,  before  you 
have  a  door-scraper.  The  large  boys  will  gladly 
help  you.  Stretch  old  iron  hoops  between  two 
stakes  and  there  you  are.  Not  very  ornamental, 
perhaps,  but  much  mud  is  kept  out  of  the  school- 
room . 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


Canadian  Commercial  Correspondence  and  Business  Training, 
by  H.  J.  Russell,  is  written  by  a  Canadian  for  use  in  Canada, 
and  is  based  on  the  business  customs  practised  in  this  countrj-. 
In  this  respect,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  first  in  the  field  and 
we  will  indicate  the  ground  covered.  First  comes  a  thorough 
drill  on  writing  business  letters,  including  instruction  as  to 
form,  language,  commercial  terms  and  abbreviations  and 
punctuation.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  of  advice  on 
the  use  and  tone  of  collection  letters.  Post  cards,  telegrams, 
circular  letters,  letters  of  application,  inquir>'  and  introduction 
are  all  dealt  with.  Instruction  is  given  for  proof  reading, 
and  modern  business  methods  of  ordering,  remitting,  copying, 
indexing  and  filing  are  explained.  Advertising  has  a  chapter 
to  itself.  Much  valuable  information  is  given  about  com- 
mercial law,  banking,  insurance,  finance  and  postal  regula- 
tions. The  chapters  are  short,  and  each  is  followed  by  an 
excellent  set  of  questions  and  exercises.  Besides  these,  we 
find  at  the  end  of  the  book  ten  pages  of  general  questions 
and  exercises  from  the  e.xamination  papers  of  the  Canadian 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  other  institutions,  commerical  and  educational.  The 
book  is  clearly  and  forcibly  written  and  well  indexed.  .As 
a  text  book  in  commercial  schools,  and  a  handbook  in  business 
houses,  it  can  be  cordially  recommended.  [294  pages.  The 
MacMillan  Company  of  Canada.     Price,  75  cents.] 

An  Anthology  of  English  Prose,  compiled  by  S.  E.  Goggin 
and  A.  R.  Weekes,  gives  short  extracts  from  English  prose 
writers,  from  :Mande\ille  to  Kipling.  It  is  prefaced  by  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  English  prose,  and  to  each  extract 
is  prefixed  an  outline  of  critical  biography  of  the  author. 
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Such  of  the  selections  as  we  have  had  time  to  look  at  seem 
to  us  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader  an 
appetite  for  fuller  reading.  A  good  book  for  supplementary 
reading  for  senior  classes.  [University  Tutorial  Press.  315 
pages.     Price,  2s.  6d.] 

Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  edited  with  notes  and  an 
introduction,  by  Percival  Chubb. 

This  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  Browning.  A  selection 
from  the  shorter  dramatic  poems,  it  includes  not  only  the 
sixteen  poems  specified  in  the  College  Entrance  Requirements 
of  the  United  States,  but  as  many  others  chosen  by  the 
editor.  The  introduction  contains  the  most  practical  advice 
to  readers  of  Browning  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we 
advise  anyone  who  finds  Browning  hard,  or  who  has  hesitated 
to  b^in  reading  him,  for  fear  of  finding  him  hard,  to  get  this 
little  book  at  once.  There  is  a  short  biographical  sketch, 
and  the  notes  could  hardly  be  bettered.  [Longman's  English 
Classics.     Price,  26  cents.] 

Notes  on  Fishes,  by  George  C.  Embody,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  has  recently  been  issued 
by  The  Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
It  is  the  latest  number  of  The  Nature  Note  Book  Series,  edited 
by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  and  its  subject  matter  is 
arranged  according  to  the  general  plan  of  the  other  numbers 
of  that  series.  It  contains  outline  studies  and  pictures  of 
over  fifty  fish,  many  of  which  are  found  in  our  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  book  is  essentially  a  guide  to  practical  work  in 
its  subject,  and  calls  for  independent  study  and  investigation; 
it  is  a  book  that  takes  one  to  the  ponds  and  streams  with  net 
and  hook,  and  makes  attractive  a  line  of  nature-study  that 
has  been  too  long  neglected  in  most  of  our  schools. 

Price  by  mail,  30  cents. 

H.  G.  P. 


WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Journal  for  October  contains 
valuable  information.  An  illustrated  account  of  how  Father 
Lefebvre,  by  employing  Indians  and  school  children  to 
plant  pines  and  firs,  protected  the  village  of  Oka,  Que.,  from 
drifting  sands,  is  of  great  interest.  The  laws  of  Ontario  for 
the  protection  of  shade  trees  are  quoted,  with  comments, 
and  Mr.  Whitman,  President  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  tells  what  can  be  done  by  municipal  ownership 
and  protection  of  woodlands. 

World  Wide  continues  to  furnish  its  readers  with  the  best 
comment,  culled  from  far  and  wide,  on  the  matters  of  the 
day.  The  issue  for  November  20th  has  a  long  review,  with 
copious  extracts,  of  Lord  Redesdale's  Memoirs,  giving  a 
very  interesting  picture  of  King  Edward  VII.  It  also  has 
^  notable  protest  by  a  German  professor  against  the  " bluff" 
of  German  writers  on  the  war. 

The  December  St.  Nicholas  is  altogether  a  Christmas 
number,  dressed  up  for  the  occasion  and  offering  many  gifts 
appropriate  to  the  season.  In  "Anna  Belle's  Christmas 
Eve,"  by  Josephine  Scribner  Gates,  author  of  "The  Live 
DolU"  series,  .Anna  Belle  inter\'iewg  a  Christmas  fairy  and 
discovers  just  what  the  holiday  means  and  how  to  observe 
it.  "The  Spirit  of  Christmas,"  by  Dora  \\.  Hooker,  tells 
how  old  Mr.  Grouch  went  on  a  trip  and  was  cured  of  his  bad 
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THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
All  tirades  in  all  branches  to  Gradualiua 


THE  COLLEGE    , 

/ill  Grades  lo  Gmdualion 

^repanlion  for  tniversilies 

Modern  Linifua^e,  Domestic  Science      Teacher's  Certificate 

Eloculion,  Slcao^aphy  ,.      ,.  ,     , ,,    .    ,        _  .. 

'k'hysicil  Trtinintf,  Fine  Arto  Licentiate  of  Music  from  Dalhousi* 

t^lsuid&Blto    ,  Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dalliousic 

Autumn  Term  opens  ISlh  Sept.  1913 
f«  \^\tnius  and  Information  apply  lo  REV.  ROBbRT  LAING,  Halifax, 


CARNEGIE    COLLEGE 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES 

HAVE  BEEN  TEACHING  BY  MAIL  FOR  MANY 
YEARS.  TUITION  ONLY  50c.  PER  MONTH  IF  YOU 
ENROLL  WITHIN  30  DAYS. 

COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Normal  Civil  Service  Bookkeeping  Domestic  Sci. 

Drawing  Penmanship  Typewriting  Agriculture 

English  Engineering  Automobile  Salesmanship 

Law  Poultry  Shorthand  Story  Writing 

High  School  Real  Estate  Physical  Culture 

OVER  lOa  BRANCHES  FROM  WHICH  TO  SELECT 

We  are  helping  thousands  to  better  positions  and  higher 
salaries — we  can  help  you. 

Cut  out  this  ad. — make  an  X  before  the  course  in  which 
you  are  interested — mail  the  ad.  to  the  college. 

Your  tuition  will  be  only  a  trifle — only  50c.  per  month, 
if  you  enroll  now. 

Let  us  send  you  free  of  cost  our  "Monthly  Payment 
Scholarship"  for  your  consideration,  and  our  60  page  College 
Bulletin  giving  full  particulars. 

Send  your  name  and  address — now — today — tomorrow 
may  be  too  late — it  costs  you  nothing — may  mean  thousands 
of  dollars  to  you — "do  it  now." 

ADDRESS— 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE 

ROGERS,  OHIO. 


temper.  This  story  is  illustrated  in  two  colors  by  C.  Clyde 
Squires.  Carolyn  Wells  contributes  "The  Little  Fir  Tree," 
a  parable  as  beautiful  as  one  of  Hans  Andersen's.  "The 
Fate  of  the  Christmas  Pie"  is  a  rollicking  ballad  by  Ellen 
Manly,  with  illustrations  in  color  by  Reginald  B.  Birch. 
Mrs.  Reeve  Burton's  amusing  verses,  "When  Christmas 
Comes,"  are  illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cor>'.  "Will  Bradley's 
Wonder  Box"  will  be  opened  for  Christmas, — and  will  stay 
open  for  many  months  to  come;  while  J.  D.  Whitney  offers 
in  "Mr.  S.  Claus's  Predicament"  a  Chri.stmas  play  which 
groups  of  children  the  country  over  will  find  just  the  right 
play  to  give  themselves.  And  there  are  other  seasonable 
features  too:  a  special  Christmas  cover  designed  by  Will 
Bradley,  an  .Arthur  Rackhani  frontispiece,  and  a  colored 
picture,  "An  Old  English  Christinas,"  by  Maurice  L.  Bower. 
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New  Brunswick 
School  Calendar 

1915-1916 


1915. 

Dec.     14th.- 

Dec.     17th.—: 


1916. 

Jan.  3rd.- 

Apr.  20th.- 

Apr.  26th.- 

May  18th.- 

May  23rd.- 

May  23rd.- 

May  24th.- 

May  24th.- 


June  5th. — '. 

June  9th.- 

June  13th.- 

June  19th.- 

June  30th.- 


FiRST  Term. 

■Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

■Normal  and  Public  Schools 
close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 
Second  Term. 

•Normal  and  Public  Schools 
open. 

-Schools   close   for   Easter 
Vacation. 

-Schools  re-open  after  Eas- 
ter Vacation. 

-Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
St.  John  City  only). 

-Empire  Day. 

-Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

-Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

-Last  day  on  which  Inspec- 
tors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive applications  for 
Departmental  Examina- 
tions.    Reg.  38-6. 

■King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

■Normal    School    Closing. 

•Final     Examinations     for 
License  begin. 

-High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations begin. 

•Public  Schools  close  for  the 
term. 


Our  New 
Catalogue 

Contains  Tuition  Rates  and  full  infor- 
mation respecting  courses  of  study,  etc, 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 

No  better  time  for  entering  than  just 

S.  KERR, 
Principal. 


JjTW*  «  SC* 


DIAMONDS  &  OPALS 

Qold    Chains,     Bracelets 
Watcties.    Sterllne  Silver 
Goods  at 
A.  *  J.  HAY'S,   78  Klnjt  Street 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


Homes  Sanitary  and  Beautiful 

V    'I  V 


^i> 


CHURCH'S  Cold  Water  ALABASTINE  forms  an  ideal  wall 
coating,  for,  not  only  is  it  delightful  to  the  eye,  but,  it  is  Naturally 
Antiseptic,  gives  the  walls  a  chance  to  "breathe,"  keeping  the 
air  sweet  and  pure  wherever  it  Is  used. 

SOLO  IN  PACKAGES 

2  1-2  POUNDS  2S  CENTS       5  POUNDS  50  CENTS 


W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


Market  Square  and  Kins  St. 
ST.    JOHN,   N.   B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE  HAVE  A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR  LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND     FOR     LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO., ""  ^^^^t^Ih^n";-.  b 


ono 

ESTABLISHED   1894 

Your  eyes  are  entitled  to  the  best 
you  can  give  them. 

We  are  modernly  equipjjed  to  test 
your  eyes  and  lit  you  with  the  proper 
glasses  and  absolutely  guarantee  them. 

D.   BOYANER 

TWO     STORES 

38  DOCK  ST.      Ill  CHARLOTTE  ST. 


ST.   JOHN,    N.   B. 


Mr.  Married  School 
Teacher 

Your  vacation,  plus  a  small 
investment,  will  more  than 
double  your  income.  No 
canvassing.     Interested  ? 

Write  Box  No.  10 
BIENFAIT.      -      SASK. 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 

'         ^D 

^ftb^^b^ 
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DESK 
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It  is  the  most  important 

innovation  of  recent  years 
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added  advantage  of  con- 
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SOLE 

siderable  lower  price.  And 
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mark  this — you   are  not  asked 
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FOR 

to  pay  an  extra  cent  for   this 
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EASTERN 

great  improvement. 
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CANADA 

THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO 

..  LIMITED, 

Educational  Equipment 

215-219  VICTORI>^ 

STREET, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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We    thank    our    readers    for    the    many    kind  ^'^                    .                               R„ilrlina   Ottnwa 

.              .  ^-                    ^         4.U    Dr-w,-,.,  Forestry  Association.  30o  Booth  Building,  uttawa. 

wishes,  and  appreciative  comments  on  the  Review  ^            ' 

that   we   have   received   from    them    lately.     We 

wish  them  all  a  very  Happy  New  Year.  ^^^  ^^.^   ^^^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^^^,^   ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^ 

in    the   distribution   of   wealth    if    people   ceased 

A   number  of    new   subscribers  begin    to   read  to  want  more  than  is  good  for  them. 

the    Review    this   month.     We   hope   that    they  The   appalling   inequalities   of   our   day   would 

will  find  it  useful,  and  will  help  to  make  it  more  vanish    as   by    magic   if    a   sufficient   number   of 

so   by   sending   us   suggestions,    items   of   school  men    were    to    leave    off    "making  haste    to    be 

news,   or  questions   for   the   Question    Bo.x.     Es-  rich,"  and  a  sufficient  number  of  women  were  "to 

pdtially  we  would  ask  them,  and  all  our  readers,  set  their  affections  on  things  above. "—/.  N.  Figgis. 
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NOTES  ON  fflGH  SCHOOL  LITERATURE. 

By  the  Editor. 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

The  prescribed  edition  of  this  work  (Buehler: 
Longman's  English  Classics)  is  an  admhable 
one,  anW  I  shall  begin  by  giving  some  hints 
as  to  its  use.  For  the  intioductory  chapters 
contain  such  a  wealth  of  information  and  sug- 
gestion, that  it  is  necessary  to  select  from  them. 
And  these  selections,  again,  may  be  adapted  by 
each  teacher  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  class. 

From  the  veiy  full  bibliography,  pp.  xli  and 
xlii,  I  would  choose  for  the  teacher's  reading 
Boswell's  Life,  to  be  had  in  Everyman's  Library. 
(J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  27  Melinda  Street,  Toronto) 
Carlyle's  Essay,  and  the  volumes  in  the  English 
men  of  Letters  series  on  Johnson  and  Macaulay. 
Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary  and  Letters  will 
iuinish  entertaining  and  amusing  passages  to 
illustrate  Johnson's  life. 

Buehlei  says,  "When  the  student  has  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Macaulay  he  is  ready  to 
begin  the  Life  of  Johnson." 

I  prefer  to  reverse  this  oider.  The  essay 
should  be  read  twice.  Read  it  the  first  time  to 
find  out  all  that  it  can  tell  you  about  Johnson; 
the  second  time,  with  some  consideration  of 
Macaulay. 

Do  not  attempt  to  have  the  chronological 
table  of  Johnson's  life  memorized  as  it  stands. 
Let  the  class  study  it  with  you,  answering  the 
following  questions:  What  are  the  dates  of 
Johnson's  life?  Under  what  sovereign  did  he 
live?  What  are  the  important  historical  events 
of  the  period? 

Link  with  Canadian  history;  with  what 
names  in  the  contemporary  biography  column  are 
you  familiar?  in  the  contemporary  literature 
column?  Was  this  a  time  of  war  or  of  peace? 
Of  many  or  few  great  writers?  How  old  was 
Johnson  when  Halifax  was  founded?  When 
Quebec  was  taken? 

After  a  brisk  and  informal  discussion  of  this 
kind,  have  the  dates  of  Johnson's  life,  and  some 
half  dozen  (not  more)  of  the  names  in  each 
column  underlined  to  be  learned  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Follow  the  directions  given  by  Buehler  on  pp. 
xxxviii  and   xxxjx.       An    additional   exercise  for 


testing  is  to  have  pupils  write  on  the  board  in 
turn  sentences  giving  the  topic  of  each  paiagraph 
studied:  e.  g.  paragraph  14.  "Johnson  wrote  his 
poem  "London"  in  imitation  of  Juvenal."  These 
sentences  may  be  criticised  and  the  amended  forms 
copied  into  notebooks  towards  an  analysis  of  the 
whole  essay. 

In  class,  compare  coiiesponding  details  of 
Johnson's  and  Macaulay's  lives,  e.  g.  their 
parents,  homes,  financial  circumstances,  college 
caieers,  start  in  professional  life,  health,  personal 
appearance,  political  opinions.  This  will  help 
the  student  at  a  later  stage  in  considering 
Macaulay's  sympathy  or  lack  of  it  with  John- 
son. Selections  from  Boswell  and  Madame 
D'Arblay  should  be  read  aloud,  and,  when 
Johnson's  style  is  the  topic,  extracts  from 
"Rasselas,"  "Lives  of  the  Poets"  and  "The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  Every  effort  should 
be  directed  towards  making  the  real  Johnson 
live  before  the  pupils.  Discussion  should  be 
stimulated  by  comparing  passages  in  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle,  Boswell  and  Madame  D'Arblay. 
Give  them  as  all  round  a  picture  of  the  great 
man  as  possible.  Let  them  discuss  such  ques- 
tions as.  Why  he  had  so  many  friends;  why  he 
preferred  town  to  country;  why  he  tolerated 
Boswell.     (Does    Macaulay    make    this   clear?) 

A  good  many  of  the  examination  questions 
given  on  page  xliv  are  too  advanced  for  the 
ordinary  high  school  pupil.  The  following  paper 
was  set  foi  a  class  of  girls  averaging  16  years 
of  age: 

1.  State  briefly  the  chief  events  of  Johnson's 
life? 

2.  Name  not  less  than  five  eminent  English 
writers  ot  Johnson's  time,  with  their  chief  works. 

3.  Write  with  some  fulness  on  Johnson's 
friends. 

4.  Write  a  paragraph  on  Macaulay's  opinion 
(a)  of  the  Dictionary,  or  (jb),  of  the  lives  of  the 
poets,  or  (c),  of  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespere. 

5.  Question  like  No.  4  in  Buehler. 

On  a  second  reading,  the  chronological  table 
cf  Macaulay's  life  should  be  studied  in  the 
same  way  as  the  previous  one,  but  more  briefly. 
What  men  might  both  Johnson  and  Macaulay 
have  seen? 

Attention  should  be  given  to  Macaulay's 
style.      Buehler  suggests  for  study   his   "diction, 
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sentence  structure,  paragraph  structure,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  composition." 

Make  a  list  of  the  adjectives  used  in  describing 
(a)  Boswell,  (b)  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Does 
Macaulay  use  many  long  words?  Many  Latin 
words?  lilustrate  his  habit  of  (a)  repeating 
a  thought  in  several  different  sentences,  (b)  of 
following  up  a  general  statement  by  discussion 
of  it  in  concrete  terms.  Notice  especially 
paragraph  thirty-five,  where  the  general  state- 
ment "he  no  longer  felt  the  daily  goad  urging 
him  to  the  daily  toil"  is  followed  by  the  vivid 
pictuie  of  him  "at  liberty  to  lie  in  bed  till  two 
in  the  afternoon  and  to  sit  up  talking  till  four 
in  the  morning  without  fearing  either  the 
printer's  devil  or  the  sheriff's  officer." 

This  is  a  good  typical  sentence  to  use  as 
Buehler  suggests  on  page  109.  "He  will  choose 
particular  typical  sentences  of  Macaulay's  and 
match  them  with  similarly  constructed  sentences 
of  his  own  on  a  different  topic." 

Does  Macaulay  make  much  use  of  compari- 
sons? Of  what  sort?  Metaphor?  Does  he  com- 
pare persons?  Bring  a  list  of  examples.  Does  he 
make  sweeping  or  exaggerated  statements?  Does 
he  use  long  or  shoit  sentences?  Loose  or 
periodic?  involved  or  simple?  With  what  kind 
of  sentence  does  he  usually  begin  a  paragiaph? 
Give  six  examples  of  balanced  sentences.  Are 
his  paragraphs  long  or  short?  Has  each  one 
unity?     Are   there  any  irrelevant  digressions? 

In  any  ten  consecutive  paragraphs  underline 
the  words  or  phrases  which  connect  each  one 
with  what  precedes  it. 

Questions    on     the    Life    of   Johnson    and    on 
,  Julius  C<Bsar  will  be  given  in  February. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  a  list  of  passages 
to  be  memorized  from  Paradise  Lost.  Bks. 
1  and  2. 

Book  1  — lines  1-26;  254,255;  283-298;  301- 
304;  351-355;  533-562;  589-600;  Book  2  — lines 
282-290;  488-496;  575-586;  879-883.  The  pass- 
ages do  not  all  begin  or  end  with  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  line. 


For  the  increase  of  our  Canadian  forces  to  half  a  million 
men.  Nova  Scotia  will  be  expected  to  raise  one  division, 
and  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  another, 
each  division  numbering  over  eighteen  thousand  men, 
and  including  twelve  battalions  of  infantry  and  the  usual 
complement  of  artillery  brigades  and  engineers.  One 
battalion  which  is  now  being  enrolled,  the  16.5th,  is  com- 
posed of  .'\cadian  French  volunteers,  chiefly  residents  of  New 
Brunswick. 


FURTHER       NOTES      ON      THE      USE      OF 
BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

L.    A.    DeWolfe. 

Between  now  and  April,  teachers  can  take 
advantage  of  mild  days  and  bare  ground  to 
study  a  few  common  cryptogams. 

In  "Beginners'  Botany,"  chapter  XXIV  is 
devoted  to  this  part  of  the  plant  kingdom. 
That  chapter  cannot  be  covered  completely 
without  a  compound  microscope.  Any  schools 
that  possess  a  microscope  should  attempt  to 
do  a  little  with  this  chapter.  Even  without  a 
microscope,  the  teacher  should  give  a  general 
talk  on  Bacteria.  She  can  point  out  that  they 
are  present  everywhere  in  the  dust  of  the  air. 
To  prove  this,  moisten  a  piece  of  bread,  expose 
it  to  the  air  of  the  school  room  for  half  an  hour 
and  then  keep  it  under  an  inverted  tumbler  for 
a  few  days.  Don't  let  it  become  dry.  In  a 
week  the  bread  will  be  overgrown  with  thread- 
like masses  of  mould  — ■  some  grey,  sohie  greenish. 
In  addition,  however,  there  will  be  smooth 
jelly-like  yellow  patches,  having  a  disagreeable 
odor.     These  are  colonies  of  bacteria. 

Though  individual  bacteria  are  too  small  to 
be  seen,  even  with  low  magnifying  power  of  a 
microscope,  each  bacterium  by  continued  division 
and  growth  soon  becomes  a  mass  known  as  a 
colony.  These  colonies  may  grow  to  be  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  consist  of  millions  of 
bacteria. 

But  we  planted  neither  bacteria  nor  mould  on 
the  bread.  Evidently,  they  got  there  themselves. 
And  the  most  natural  source  we  think  of  is  the 
air. 

After  this  tajk  and  these  observations,  have 
the  older  children  read  pages  182,  183  (Bailey). 
Also  read  page  188.  In  connection  with  the 
experiment  with  copper  sulphate  on  this  page, 
teach  the  principle  of  spiaying  for  fungus 
diseases  on  fruit  or  leaves.  If  blue  vitriol  will 
prevent  the  growth  of  mould  on  bread,  it  might 
prevent  the  growth  of  scab  on  apples  or  blight 
on  potato  leaves.  People  have  actually  learned 
that  it  does  do  this.  [Of  course  there  are  other 
spray  solutions    that    will    do   the    same    thing.] 

Put  a  handful  of  beans  in  a  pint  fruit-jar,  fill 
the  jar  with  water  and  leave  in  a  warm  room  for 
a  fortnight.  The  water  will  gradually  become 
milky  in  appearance,  and  will  give  a  strong  odor 
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of  putrefaction.  Bacteria  have  multiplied  so 
rapidly  as  to  render  the  water  opaque.  If  a 
drop  of  this  water,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  be 
examined  under  very  high  power  of  the  micros- 
cope it  will  be  found  teeming  with  moving 
bacteria.  At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  most  of 
them  aie  dead.  When  overcrowded,  they  seem 
to  poison  themselves,  much  as  people  crowded 
into  an  air-tight  room  for  a  long  time  would  die. 

In  the  talk  on  bacteria,  the  teacher  will  bring 
out  the  fact  that  some  are  beneficial  and  some 
are  harmful.  The  latter  point  will  introduce  a 
lesson  on  hygiene  —  on  the  spread  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases.  Similarly,  the  talk  on 
fungi  will  introduce  talks  on  plant  diseases  such 
as  blackknob,  apple  scab,  wheat  rust,  potato 
blight,  rose  mildew,  etc. 

The  ambitious  student  will  want  to  read  all 
of  chapter  XXIV  after  the  teacher  has  given 
the  talks  suggested.  It  would  not  be  wise, 
however,  to  require  students  to  read  it.  Many 
would  try  to  memorize  it  without  understanding 
it.     That    is    useless. 

"But  what  about  examinations?"  someone 
exclaims.  If  a  student  has  a  little  first  hand 
knowledge  about  any  of  these  low  forms  of  life, 
;he  examinations  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
There  is  no  need  of  trying  to  find  out  about  all 
of  them. 

The  section  on  Algae  should  be  left  until 
early  summer. 

Lichens,  Liverworts,  Mosses  and  a  few  Ferns 
are  available  whenever  we  have  a  "thaw" 
during  the  winter.  As  lichens  grow  on  tree- 
trunks,  we  can  get  them  at  any  time. 

Their  life-history  is  interesting;  but  no  pupils 
would  follow  it  first-hand.  If  the  teacher  choose 
to  tell  the  story  briefly  of  what  others  have 
discovered  about  these  plants,  all  right.  The 
point  for  children  to  get  is  that  lichens  are 
common  and  of  many  kinds.  They  lead  in 
Evangeline  of  "The  bearded  pines  and  the 
hemlocks;"  but  if  asked  about  lichens  the 
answer  would  be  that  they  giow  north  of  Arctic 
Circle.  So  they  do.  But  they  also  grow  on 
every  tiee  and  every  fence  pole  that  the  child 
ever  saw.  Our  grandmothers  used  them  to 
make  dyes.  Let  the  children  get  acquainted 
with  a  half  dozen  lichens,  whether  they  can 
name  them  or  not. 

The  liverwort  illustrated  on  page   196,  should 


be  left  until  spring.  A  few  leafy  liverworts, 
however,  can  be  found  in  the  woods  among 
mbsses  at  almost  any  time. 

Mosses  are  the  most  interesting  plants  for 
winter  study.  Although  Bailey  describes  only 
two  species,  it  is  easy  to  find  two  dozen.  Some 
mosses  mature  their  spores  in  winter;  others 
in  spring;  still  others  in  summer  or  autumn.  At 
all  times,  therefore,  some  species  can  be  found 
"in  fruit." 

If  your  pupils  are  anxious  to  know  the  life- 
history  of  a  moss,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny 
them  the  pleasure.  Personally,  I  believe  they 
might  enjoy  gathering  mosses,  noting  the  places 
where  they  grow,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  grow,  how  they  hold  moisture  for  other 
plants,  how  they  help  regulate  the  flow  of  water 
in  our  forest  streams,  etc.,  even  if  they  had 
never  heard  of  antheridia,  archegonia,  perichaetia, 
parapkyses  and  a  few  other  virtues  these  plants 
are  supposed  to  possess. 

The  Club  mosses  are  in  good  condition  to 
study  in  winter.  The  Horsetails  should  wait 
until  spring. 

Teachers  living  near  coal  mines  should  com" 
pare  the  stem-markings  of  Club-mosses  and 
Horsetails  with  fossil  stems  of  larger  size  that 
the  miners  find  away  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  A  few  geological  stories  would  be  ap- 
propriate here. 

In  general,  then,  my  advice  about  chapter 
XXIV,  is  Don't  study  it.  Use  it,  however,  as 
a  source  of  suggestive  topics. 

An  inexperienced  teacher  will  think  that  the 
identical  plants  named  and  illustrated  are  the 
ones  she  must  teach.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Good  work  will  have  been  done  if  the  children 
know  something  of  bacteria  in  relation  to  their 
own  welfare  —  even  if  they  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  one;  if  they  know  something 
of  lichens  and  mosses  and  their  place  in  the 
economy  of  nature;  if  they  know  the  fungi  that 
are  enemies  to  our  cultivated  plants,  and  how 
to  control  them.  A  few  scientists  must  study 
all  the  life  processes  of  these  plants.'  But  the 
average  school  child  will  not  necessarily  become 
a  scientist. 

The  British  have  captured  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Cameroons;  and  a  German  warship  has 
been  captured  by  the  British  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
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NOTES   ON   SCHOOL  READERS. 
By   the    Editor. 

St.  Agnes'  Eve  and  Sir  Galahad.     Tennyson 
N.    B.    Reader    IV. 

St.  Agnes  was  a  beautiful  young  Christian 
girl  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  per- 
secution of  Diocletian  in  306  A.  D.  Her  day 
is  the  21st  of  January,  and  the  belief  which 
in  Scotland  was  attached  to  Hallowe'en,  the 
eve  of  All  Saints'  Day,  was  in  England  asso- 
ciated with  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes.  It  used  to 
be  the  custom  for  girls  to  go  to  bed  fasting  and 
silent  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
their  futuie  husbands. 

"They  told  her  how  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  deh'ght." 

Two  great  English  poets  have  made  use  of 
this  tradition.  Keats,  in  his  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
tells  how  two  lovers,  Madeline  and  Porphryo, 
fled  away  upon  one  stormy  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
after  Madeline  had  tried  the  spell.  The  "vision 
of  delight"  which  the  holy  nun  in  Tennyson's 
poem  seeks  and  is  gianted,  is  of  no  earthly  love. 
Through  faith  and  earnest  prayer  she  wins  the 
vision  of  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom. 

Sir  Galahad  is  based  on  one  of  the  most 
famous  stories  that  are  connected  with  King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
The  Holy  Grail  was  the  cup  from  which  our 
Lord  drank  at  the  Last  Supper.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  brought  it  to  Glastonbury  in  Somer- 
set. 

"And  there  awhile  it  bode;    and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  healed  at  once 

By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.     But  then  the  times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 

Was    caught    away    to    Heaven,    and    disappeared." 

But  in  the  time  of  King  Arthur  the  cup 
appeared  to  a  nun,  the  little  sister  of  Sir  Perci- 
vale,  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
She  told  her  brother,  and  bade  him  pray  that 
they  might  all  see  the  vision  and  so  be  healed 
of  all  evil.  Sir  Galahad  was  the  youngest,  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  innocent  of  the 
Knights,  and  he  was  the  first  to  see  the  Grail. 

The  two  poems  are  alike  in  that  both  turn 
on  the  same  feeling  — -  the  spiritual  passion,  the 
affection  set  on  things  above,  of  both  the  nun 
and  the  Knight.  One  leads  the  contemplative 
life;    "to  prayer  and  praise   she   gave   herself." 


The  other  lives  the  life  of  action — "To  ride 
abroad  redressing  human  wrong."  But  both 
are  filled  with  the  longing  of  the  Psalmist. 
"As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks, 
so  longeth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God."  As 
the  nun  prays,  she  has  vouchsafed  to  her  the 
vision  of  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom,  and  a? 
Sir  Galahad  rides  and  fights,  "the  airs  of  heaven" 
meet  him  here,  heavenly  forms  surround  him, 
and  heavenly  voices  commend  him. 

The  first  poem  is  full  of  imagery  from  the 
Bible.  Some  refeiences  that  the  teacher  should 
study  aie:  Ps.  .51,  7;  Isaiah  54,  5;  St.  Matthew 
22,  2;  and  25,  1-10;  Ephesians  5,  29  and  30; 
Revelation  4,  6  and  15;  2  and  21;  2  and  9; 
St.  Matthew  5,  8. 

Befoie  teaching  Sir  Galahad  read  The  Holy 
Grail  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King  with  special 
attention  to  the  description  of  the  nun  and  Sir 
Galahad,  lines  45-143;  the  appeal ance  of  the 
Giail  in  die  hall,  lines  182-194;  and  Galahad's 
story  of  how  he  saw  the  Grail,  lines  464-484. 
Also,    with    the    lines 

"My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten 
Because  my  heart   is  pure."  ' 

Compare  Sir  Percivale's  sad  words: 
"Then   every    evil    word    I    had    spoken    once." 
— lines  371-374. 

With  Galahad's  sight  of  the  "blessed  forms" 
compare  II  Kings  6,  15-17;  with  "the  cock 
crowed  ere  the  Christmas  morn,"  Horatio's 
"the  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long." 
Hamlet  I,  1,  159;  and  with  "in  mine  earthly 
house,  "and  "my  spii  it  beats  her  mortal  bars." 
Lorenzo's  speech  about  "this  muddy  vesture 
of  decay"  Merchant  of  Venice;  v.  1.  61.  With 
"this  heart  and  eyes  are  touched,  etc.,"  com- 
pare Arthur's  woids  in  The  Holy  Grail,  "this 
earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth,  etc." 

The  poems  will  repay  close  study,  and  the 
more  you  find  in  them  the  better  you  can 
interest  your  pupils;  but  you 'must  not  expect 
them  to  see  in  the  poems  all  that  you  do. 
With  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  let  them  begin  by  reading 
to  themselves,  and  naming  any  words  they  do 
not  understand.  Possibly  "snowy  sward"  and 
"argent  round"  may  puzzle  them.  These  ex- 
plained, ask  them  what  time  of  year  is  described, 
and  how  they  know.  ("This  first  snowdrop  of 
the  year,"  fixes  it,  for  England,  as  not  later  than 
very   early   in    February.)     What   kind    of    night. 
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is  it?  What  woids  or  phrases  express  the 
coldness  and  brightness? 

When  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve?  This  leads  to  the 
story  of  St.  Agnes,  and  of  the  belief  about  the 
eve  of  her  festival.  Who  is  speaking  in  the 
poem?  Some  child  will  piobably  say,  "St. 
Agnes,"  but  let  them  think  out  for  themselves 
why  this  cannot  be.  For  one  thing,  would  this 
idea  about  the  Eve  have  come  to  be  a  common 
belief  before  or  after  St  Agnes'  death?  Where 
is  the  nun?  At  what  is  she  looking,  and  of 
what  is  she  thinking?  Study  the  six  comparisons 
in  the  first  two  verses.  What  qualities  of  the 
snow  are  impressed  upon  us?  What  woids  from 
the  Bible  may  the  nun  have  had  in  mind? 
What  is  her  piayer  in  verse  one?  In  verse  two? 
In  verse  thiee  she  has,  in  a  vision,  the  answer 
to  her  prayers. 

When  reading  Sir  Galahad  begin  with  the 
story  of  the  Holy  Giail.  Show  a  picture  of  Sir 
Galahad.  (Watts'  well  known  painting  is  to  be 
had  .in  many  cheap  reproductions.)  See  that  the 
children  know  something  about  tournaments. 
Read  up  the  desciiption  of  the  tournament  in 
Ivanho'e,  and  tell  them  about  the  lists,  the 
combats,  and  the  paits  played  by  the  ladies,  to 
help  them  to  visualize  the  fiist  veise.  They 
should  know  that  the  duty  of  a  knight  was  to 
fight  for  and  protect  his  country,  his  leligicn, 
and  all  who  were  weak  and  oppressed.  As 
Earl  Douglas  says  to  Wilton,  when  he  knights 


him: 


".'\rise,  Sir  Ralph,  deWilton's  heir 
For  King,  for  church,  for  lady  fair, 
See  that  tho.i  fight." — Marmion. 


If  you  were  illustrating  the  poems,  how 
many  pictures  would  you  paint  for  St.  Agnes' 
Eve?     How  many  for  Sir  Galahad? 

The  first  poem  is  still,  while  the  second  is  full 
of  movement  and  sound.  Compare  them  in 
this    respect. 

"Argent  round."  What  is  the  mocn  called 
in  Sir  Galahad?  "Shattering  trumpet."  Com- 
pare the  expression  "to  break  the  silence." 
Explain-  "the  tide  of  combat  stands,"  "Shame 
and  thrall,"  "crypt  and  shrine"  "the  stalls  are 
void,  the  doors  are  wide."  "On  sleeping  wings 
they  sail."  (Have  you  ever  seen  the  gulls 
sailing  through  the  air  with  motionless  wings?) 
"Dumb  with  snow,"  "on  the  leads,"  "biand 
and  mail,"  "paik  and  pale."  Pick  out  the 
words  that  best  express  sound  or  movement. 


Learn  by  heart  the  four  lines  that  you  like 
best  in  each  poem.  Compare  the  poems,  as  to 
length  of  line,  length  of  verse,  arrangement 
of  rhymes,  and  the  eleventh  line  in  each  veise. 

The  meaning  of  the  poems  will  be  giasped  in 
different  degrees  by  different  classes.  Some 
children  will  haidly  undei stand  them  at  all. 
But  if  we  can  get  them  to  see  and  feel  even  a 
little  of  the  outward  beauty,  it  will  be  worth 
while.  Try  to  have  them  see  the  pictures,  the 
winter  moonlight,  the  dark  forest,  the  vision 
on  the  lonely  lake,  the  sleeping  towns,  the 
winter  storms.  Let  them  lingei  with  pleasure 
over  the  beautiful  words.  It  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  ait  that  it  does  not  force  tiuths  upon 
us,  but,  rightly  studied,  helps  us  to  see  them  for 
ourselves.  And  if  we  can  teach  our  pupils  the 
outward  beauty  of  p>oetry,  we  may  safely  leave 
the  inner  lesson  to  "steal  in  silence  down." 


WOMEN  SEEKING  PLACE   ON   BOARDS  OF 
SCHOOLS  IN  MONTREAL. 

An  appeal  to  have  the  laws  of  the  province 
amended  that  women  may  sit  on  school  boards 
was  made  to  the  school  management  committee 
of  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
last  night  by  a  deputation  including  Dr.  Grace 
Ritchie  England,  president  of  the  Local  Council 
of  Women;  Professor  Carrie  Derick,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Women;  Mrs. 
David  Scott,  vice-president  of  the  Local  Council 
of  Women;  Mrs.  Fisk,  treasurer  of  that  organiz- 
ation,   and    Miss    Hurlbatt. 

The  present  school  law  states  that  resident 
ratepayers  and  husbands  of  ratepayers  are 
eligible  to  election  or  appointment  to  school 
boards.  The  delegation  asked  that  this  be  changed 
to  read  "ratepayers  and  wives  of  ratepayers." 
They  asked  the  support  of  the  board  in  securing 
the  necessary  amendment  to  the  act. 

The  various  speakers  pointed  out  that  in  other 
provinces  of  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  practically  all 
European  countries,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  Germany,  women  were  included  among  the 
members  of  school  boards.  The  commissioners 
promised  to  consider  the  request  carefully. — 
Montreal  Star. 
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A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 

1802—1847. 
Josephine  H.  McLatchy. 

(Continued.) 

These  gentlemen  made  a  valuable  report 
of  their  labors,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  From  this  report 
it  appears,  that  in  1844-5  there  were  some  500 
schools  in  the  province,  having  an  enrolled  attend- 
ance of  15,924  pupils."^  Upon  receiving  the 
report  made  by  the  above  commission,  the  Assem- 
bly recommended  to  its  Educational  Committee, 
of  which  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Wilmot  was  chairman, 
to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  bill  concurring  with  the 
view  expressed  by  this  governmental  inspection 
This  bill,  together  with  the  report  of  the  inspectors, 
was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  and  circulated  through 
the  province  during  the  recess.^  When  presenting 
this  draft-bill  Mr.  Wilmot  said,  "The  Committee 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
subject  and  hope  that  the  legislature  will  be 
prepared  at  the  next  session  to  adopt  such  improve- 
ments in  the  present  system  as  will  carry  with 
them  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  ensure  those  educational 
advantages,  which  are  in  great  measure  denied 
by  the  present  defective  system."'^ 

The  last  general  provision  for  parish  schools 
during  this  period  was  passed  in  1847.*  Not  only 
does  it  recapitulate  the  best  enactments  of  the 
f)eriod,  but  it  includes  certain  new  measures  which 
are  a  forecast  of  the  subsequent  legislation  which 
provided  for  an  improved  system  of  schools 
throughout  the  province.  This  Act  provided  that 
His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  were  to  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Education^  having  power  to 
establish  Provincial  Training  and  Model  Schools,*' 

'T.  H.  Rand,  History  of  New  Brunswick  Education,  1802- 
1877.  An  address  given  before  the  Teacher's  Institute  1877. 
"Educational  Circular"  1877. 

2jour.  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1.S4.'),  p.  342. 

3lbid.,  p.  342. 

••lO  Vic,  Cap.  56,  Art,  etc..  1847.  See  Part  H.  No.  11  (5) 
of  this  paper. 

«Ibid..  Sect.  3. 

"Jour,  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1845,  p.  25.  We  find 
that  in  1841  and  42,  the  Lieut.  Governor  had  had  correspond 
dence  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  proposal  of 
forming  a  Model  and  Training  School  for  tht  teachers  of 
parish  gchpols  in  this  province. 


to  appoint  two  school  inspectors  for  the  province 
and  to  establish  agencies  in  different  parts  of  the 
province  for  the  sale  of  school  books.  The  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  were  empowered  to 
appoint  a  secretary  of  the  Board  with  a  salary  of 
£100  a  year.  John  Gregory  was  appointed  to  fill 
this  office.  Two  Training  Schools  were  established, 
one  in  Fredericton,  of  which  Marshal  D'Avary 
was  appointed  master,  and  one  in  St.  John  under 
the  control  of  Edmund  H.  Duval.  The  Board  of 
Education  were  empowered  "to  make,  sanction, 
require  and  enforce  the  system  of  instruction" 
also  to  "select  and  determine  the  set  of  books  and 
apparatus  to  be  used  "  in  the  schools  of  the  province. 
The  teachers  were  also  required  to  use  prescribed 
forms  for  registering  and  reporting  the  general 
routine  of  their  schools.  The  prescribed  books 
and  apparatus  were  to  be  provided  by  a  large  sum 
set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  the  legislature  and 
to  "be  placed  in  charge  of  certain  persons  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose  in  the  respective 
counties  within  the  province,  and  sold  for  the  use 
of  such  schools  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Education."  These  booksellers  were  required  to 
report  annually  concerning  the  books  received  and 
sold  by  them. 

Trained  teachers  were  classified  according  to 
their  attainments.  "Teachers  of  the  lowest  class 
shall  be  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing,  spelling 
and  arithmetic  of  whole  numbers,  including 
simple  interest  and  the  combination  of  rules  called 
'Practice.'"  Teachers  of  the  Second  Class  shall 
be  qualified  to  teach  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
reading,  English  grammar,  geography  and  book- 
keeping; teachers  of  the  highest  class  shall  be 
qualified  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  bookkeeping,  natural 
philosophy,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  men- 
suration, land  survey  and  navigation."^  Teachers 
of  these  classes  were  to  receive  provincial  aid 
varying  with  their  class  of  license,  at  the  rate  of 
£18  for  a  third  class  teacher  for  one  year,  £22  for 
a  second  class  teacher,  and  £.30  for  a  first  class 
teacher.  The  grant  to  a  licensed  untrained 
teacher  was  to  continue  to  be  £20  for  one  year. 
These  teachers  were  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
service  for  a  limited  period  only.  As  an  induce- 
ment that  the  licensed  but  untrained  teachers  of 
the  province  might  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
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tages  of  a  Training  School  the  "sum  of  10s.  a 
week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  weeks"  was 
to  "be  allowed  and  paid  to  every  licensed  teacher 
to  enable  him  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of 
board  and  lodging  for  attending  the  said  Training 
School."^  This  amount  was  to  be  granted  by  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  when  the  teacher  "produced 
a  satisfactory  certificate  of  competency  and  time 
of  attendance,  from  the  teacher  of  the  Training 
School." 

Three,  rather  than  two  trustees  for  each  parish, 
were  by  this  Act  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the 
Justices. 

Hannay,  speaking  of  this  Act,  says,  "the  object 
was  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  teaching 
throughout  the  province,  and  to  have  teachers 
classified  according  to  their  ability.  This  law 
placed  the  schools  of  the  province  on  quite  a  new 
footing  and  although  it  was  far  from  being  perfect 
it  was  a  great  improvement  on  former  school  laws." 
This  Act  was  the  basis  of  a  syatem  which  endured 
until  the  Free  Schools  Act  of  1872. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  DEVELOP.\fENT  OF  Measures  which  Appear 
IN  Parish  Legislation. 

All  the  enactments,  concerned  with  parish 
schools,  passed  by  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature 
during  this  period  disclose  the  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty and  insecurity  experienced  by  the  law- 
givers regarding  the  actual  working  values  of  the 
proposed  measures.  Each  law  was  enforced  for 
a  limited  period.  The  final  clause  in  each  parish 
school  act  of  this  period  read:  "This  Act  shall 
remain  and  be  in  force"  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  or  until  a  given  date.  This  was  a  period  of 
experimentation  in  the  legislative  provisions  for 
parish  schools.  The  history  of  this  experimenta- 
tion can  be  best  understood  by  an  appreciation  of 
the  development  of  the  educational  provisions 
which  were  most  persistent  during  this  period. 

The  earliest  educational  provision  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Brunswick  legislation  was 
that  of  Provincial  aid.  It  was  the  sole  measure 
which  was  proposed  by  the  rejected  educational 
item    in    the    Appropriation    Bill    of    1793.^     It 


llbid.,  Sect.  8. 

^Hannay,  Op.  Cit.,  Vol.  II.  p.  111. 

•*See  Ch.  I  of  present  paper. 


appeared  as  the  main  provision  of  the  Act  of  1802, 
which  granted  the  sum  of  £420  to  parish  schools. 
In  1805,^  £375  was  appropriated  by  the  House  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  English  schools  in  each 
county  of  the  province.  A  change  in  the  method 
of  distribution  appeared  in  the  Act  of  1816.^ 
It  was  enacted  that  each  parish  must  raise  £30 
for  the  use  of  schools  before  the  Government 
grant  of  £20  would  be  apportioned.  A  parish 
which  raised  more  than  £30  was  entitled  to  a 
larger  grant.  The  same  scale  of  values  was  to 
continue  until  the  maximum  parish  grant  of  £60 
was  reached. 

In  1818  the  amount  of  the  maximum  grant  to 
each  parish  was  increased  to  £100  because  "it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  schools  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  or  parishes 
in  order  that  the  whole  inhabitants  thereof  may 
be  equally  benefitted."*  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  each  parish,  but  the 
grant  to  any  one  school  was  limited  to  £20  for 
one  year.  In  1829  the  possible  total  Parish  grant 
was  again  increased  to  £140,  with  an  added 
protection  for  the  Provincial  treasury,  "that 
no  county  in  the  province  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  larger  sum  from  the  Provincial 
treasury  in  any  one  year  than  will  arise  from 
an  average  of  £100  for  each  and  every  Parish 
in  the  said  County."^  In  1833  the  largest  possible 
grant  to  be  apportioned  to  any  one  parish  was 
increased  to  £160^  with  the  average  for  the  county 
of  £120.  These  sums  were  increased  in  1837  to 
£180  as  the  maximum  grant,  and  £160  the  average 
At  the  close  of  the  period  the  largest  possible 
Parish  grant  was  £260,^  while  the  county  average 
was  £180.  These  sums  were  set  by  3  Vic,  Cap. 
XXXIX  (1840). 


I42  G.  Ill,  Cap.  VI,  sec.  1. 

245  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XII,  sec.  10. 

356  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXIII,  sec.  9. 

*58G.  Ill,  Cap.  XVI,  sec.  1. 

5lOG.  IV,  Cap.  XXII,  sec.  8. 

6Wm.    V,  Cap.  XXXI,  sec.  5. 

^yWrn.  IV,  Cap.  Ill,  sec.  6. 

^Th  Provincial  appropriations  for  parish  schools  in  1802 
was  £420;  in  1805  was  £375;  in  1816  was  £3,000;  in  1837 
was  £7,000;  in  1847  the  actual  expenditure  was  £12,250 
16s.  8d.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  population  of  New 
Brunswick  during  this  period.  Hannay  gives  the  following 
figures:  Population  in  1802,  25,000  (apx.);  1824,  74,176; 
1851,  193,800. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

A  paper  read  by  Miss  Hazel  Alward  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Westmorland  County  Teachers'  Institute  at  Monc- 
ton,  October  21,  1915.  {Somewhat  abridged.) 

"Perfect  discipline  in  a  school,"  says  J.  G. 
Fitch,  "is  an  indispensable  condition  of  success- 
ful teaching.  It  must  be  obtained  before  any 
thing  else  becomes  possible.  It  is  like  food 
or  air  in  relation  to  our  bodily  lives.  Not  a 
thing  to  be  sought  for  and  possessed  for  itself, 
but  an  antecedent  condition,  without  which  all 
other  possessions  become  impossible." 
Is^What  then  is  "perfect  school  discipline?" 
Webster  defines  it  as  a  preparation  for  future 
usefulness  by  instruction  in  correct  principles 
andhabits.  How  many  of  us  take  this  view  of 
itP^Perfect  discipline  is  necessary  not  only 
to  obtain  momentary  obedience,  which  though 
valuable,  is  minor  in  comparison  with  other 
results;  not  only  because  the  pupils  can  learn 
in  a  given  time  twice  as  much  and  twice  as 
easily  but  because  one  of  the  things  they  come 
to  school  to  acquiie  over  and  above  certain 
arts  and  accomplishments  which  are  generally 
termed  education  is  the  practice  of  obedience. 
Discipline  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  may  be 
taught  the  value  of  the  power  of  self-ccntrol, 
regard  for  rights  of  others,  respect  for  law  and 
a  natural  obedience  to  it,  correct  habits  of 
behaviour  and  the  development  of  high  ideals 
that  he  may  as  soon  as  possible  regulate  his 
own  life  and  be  a  l^w  unto  himself.  In  short 
he  needs  to  grow  towards  beauty  of  character. 
School  discipline  should  aim  for  all  these  and 
the  pupil  who  has  not  ^cquiied  it  to  a  certain 
degree  has  been  under  instruction  to  little 
purpose  whatever  progiess^^he  may  have  made 
in  technical  learning. 

In  school  discipline  the  first  and  most  vital 
factoi  is  the  teacher.  And  yet  how  many  of  us 
look  for  the  cause  of  our  failure  in  discipline 
in  external  conditions,  in  parents  and  home 
tiaining,  in  principal  and  school  director,  little 
realizing  that  the  fault  lies  nearer  home  in  our 
own  inner  selves  As  the  teacher  so  the  school. 
'Tis  true  "the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
source."  The  teacher  who  has  not  a  rich  and 
full  range  of  emotional  life  can  expect  nothing 
but  a  withered  soul  born  of  his  teaching.  He 
who  has  not  stiength  and  purity  of  character 
cannot    strengthen    and    purify    character.     The 


teacher  builds  his  life  into  that  of  his  pupils 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  his  life  be  all 
that  he  expects  the  pupils  to  become.  The 
quality  of  a  teacher's  life  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional equipment. 

Self  discipline  must  be  first.  We  must  have 
perfect  control  of  our  inner  selves  before  we  can 
expect  to  control  a  school.  If  one  enters  the 
school  room  impatient,  calls  to  order  in  a  loud 
voice  or  with  the  noisy  linging  of  a  bell,  correct- 
ing this  one,  scolding  another,  conditions  are 
not  bettered  but  are  made  worse.  The  teacher 
is  probably  unconsciously  imitating  the  class  and 
is  ceitainly  calling  the  class  to  imitate  him. 
"Call  yourself  to  order  first,"  says  one,  then 
make  your  collected  quiet  and  calmness  attract 
attention;  follow  it  by  deliberateness  of  move- 
ment and  orders  given  in  a  low  steady  voice 
and  you  will  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  will  be  like  oil  upon  troubled  waters.  Involun- 
tarily the  pupils  will  imitate  and  become  quiet 
and  orderly  too.  Nearly  always  the  teacher  is 
responsible  for  the  noisiness  and  disorder  of  his 
class.     It  but  reflects  his  own  mood  and  conduct. 

A  teacher  should  enter  the  school  room  a 
living  illustiation  of  that  line  of  Kipling's, 
"Forthright,  full  harnessed,  accepting.  Alert 
from  the  wells  of  sleep."  Sound  nerves  and  a 
clear  head  —  good  capital  for  any  investment  — 
make  good  ground  work  for  self-control,  but 
only  good  ground  work.  To  this  must  be  added 
a  cool  earnest  determination  to  keep  a  grip  on 
that  inner  self,  a  grim  self-reliance  that  enables 
us  to  front  the  foe  without  flinching,  and  a  wide 
tolerance  that  makes  us  slow  to  dread  or  despise, 
to  hold  to  the  big  things  of  life  and  rise  above 
the  little  things.  The  teacher  should  create  an 
atmosphere  in  the  school  room  which  will  impel 
all  coming  within  its  precincts  to  be  and  do 
better  then  and  there  and  ever  thereafter. 
"Not  so  easy  as  it  sounds"  some  one  may  say, 
and  neither  it  is.  Yet  this  should  be  our 
standard,  for  in  the  words  of  Lowell,  "Not 
failure  but  low  aim  is  crime." 

Under  self-control  might  be  mentioned  control 
of  the  voice  in  the  school  room.  A  harsh, 
rasping,  sharp,  fretful  and  commanding  tone  only 
creates  nervous  restlessness  and  disorder. 
Trouble,  care  and  vexation  will  and  must  come 
to  every  life  in  school  and  out,  but  let  them  not 
creep    into    our    voices.     Let    only    our    kindly 
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and  happier  feelings  be  vocal  in  the  school 
room  and  the  school  will  surely  respond  in  like 
manner.  A  quiet  clear  tone  is  golden.  One 
educationist  has  said  that  many  troubles  in 
discipline  come  from  lack  of  tact.  Tact  means 
sympathy  and  observation.  Some  possess  it, 
while  others  wholly  lack  it.  Yet  those  of  us 
who  are  not  thus  equipped  by  nature  have  no 
right  to  be  discouraged.  Every  one  may  acquire 
the  power  of  ruling  others  by  steadily  setting 
himself  to  do  so.  Learning  to  know  the  pupils, 
keeping  the  golden  rule,  maintaining  one's  own 
dignity  and  self-respect,  will  help  a  teacher  to 
tactfuln^ess  and  power  in  discipline.  Tact  does 
not  treat  an  entire  class  to  a  five  minute  scolding 
simply  because  one  pupil  has  n<5t  done  his  work. 
When  one  boy  is  noisy  or  frivolous  tact  does  not 
attract  the  attention  of  a  dozen  industrious  ones 
by  rasping  reproof.  Tact  having  learned  that 
silence  is  the  surest  cure  for  disorder  fixes  his 
eye  on  the  culprit  and  quietly  waits  for  him,  and 
by  a  look  or  some  quiet  warning  nips  the  trouble 
in  the  bud.  During  change  of  classes  or  at  any 
other  odd  moment,  tact  never  lets  go  the  reins, 
for  he  well  knows  the  value  of  an  ounce  of 
prevention.  Tact  has  few  rules,  but  those  he 
has  strictly  enforced.  Numerous  rules  only 
suggest  offences  and  their  enforcement  is  often 
beyond  the  teacher's  ability.  Tact  never  harps 
on  obedience  and  discipline.  Indeed  the  best 
discipline  is  that  which  remains  in  the  back- 
ground, that  calls  for  very  little  attention  and 
takes  care  ol  itself.  Tact  always  makes  the 
pupils  feel  when  authority  is  being  exercised  that 
there  is  a  great  reserve  of  strength  and  resolution 
in  the  background  which  they  can  neither  see 
noi  measure.  Tact  watches  for  the  good  points 
in  his  pupils,  believing  that  in  every  child  there 
is  an  element  of  good  "would  men  observingly 
distil  it  out,"  and  always  aims  to  touch  the 
lever  that  puts  into  operation  the  best  that  is 
in  a  boy,  and  as  carefully  avoids  all  unnecessary 
conflict  with  the  bad  that  may  be  in  him,  never 
nagging  or  harping  on  his  weaknesses  or  faults. 
School  and  its  duties  are  often  made  intolerable 
by  such  persistent  merciless  nagging.  It  would 
seem  that  too  much  could  not  be  said  in  condem- 
nation ot  such  practice.  It  should  be  banished 
at  once  and  forever  into  the  "limbo  large  and 
broad"  of  obsolete  heresies.  "An  attitude  of 
habitual   suspicion,"   says  J.    G.    Fitch,    "is  not 


favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  self  respect  in  a 
pupil;  you  must  often  trust  him  and  show  you 
rely  on  his  honor."  Lead  a  boy  to  believe  he 
can  be  trusted  and  he  will  become  trustworthy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  told  that  he  cannot 
be  trusted,  and  feels  that  he  is  suspiciously 
watched,  guarded  and  spied  upon,  he  will  surely 
live  up  to  his  reputation.  Each  separate  wrong 
act  should  as  far  as  possible  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  not  typical,  as  one  which  may  be 
atoned  for  and  the  memory  of  which  may  be 
obliterated  by  a  right  act.  Otherwise  what  could 
be  more  discouraging  or  more  fatal  to  the 
success  of  any  poor  struggles  he  might  make  to 
set  himself  right  and  regain  the  teacher's  ap- 
probation. Let  us  remember  that  scarcely  any 
credit  is  attached  to  teaching  bright  pupils 
or  controlling  the  boy  who  is  already  well 
behaved.  Our  great  opportunity  lies  in  awaken- 
ing into  life  the  latent  germ  of  some  slow  and 
wayward  soul.  "He  rang  the  rising  bell  in  the 
dormitory  of  my  soul,"  a  gentleman  once 
said  in  speaking  of  what  one  of  his  teachers  had 
done  for  him.  How  many  boys  and  girls  grow  to 
men  and  women  and  die  without  hearing  the 
rising  bell?  How  many  teachers  are  real  bell- 
ringers?  It  may  be  the  best  bell-ringeis  are 
unconscious  of  it.  It  may  be  that  most  boys 
and  girls  forget  when  their  rising  bell  was  rung 
and  the  hand  that  rang  it.  Little  matter. 
The  result  is  the  main  thing.  The  influence  b( 
a  teacher  is  not  measured  in  years.  It  is 
measured  in  the  thoughts  stimulated,  the  hearts 
quickened,  the  minds  awakerl'ed.  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  service  is  not  marked  on  the 
calendar.  It  is  recoided  in  the  flash  of  the 
opened  eye,  in  the  sparkle  of  kindled  emotions 
and  in  the  joy  of  awakened   powers. 

Tact  never  gives  way  to  sarcasm  in  the  school 
room.  The  teacher's  attitude  towards  the  pupils 
should  inspire  respect.  No  one  can  command 
respect  any  more  than  they  can  command  love. 
Respect  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  developed  by 
the  kindness,  justice  and  love  of  the  teachers. 
Love  develops  earlier  than  respect,  reacts  upon 
respect  and  intensifies  it.  Sarcasm  destroys  any 
respect  a  pupil  may  have  either  for  the  teacher 
or  for  himself.  It  leaves  a  bitterness  and  a 
sting  that  the  pupil  never  forgets,  and  is  surely 
out  of  harmony  with  a  wise  and  high  minded 
moral    discipline.     (To  be  continued.) 
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READING  IN   THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Train  a  child  to  grasp  with  the  eye  but 
one  word  or  syllable  at  a  time  and  to  speak 
each  one  before  the  eye  passes  to  the  next,  and 
you  make  him  first  a  drawling  reader.  Then  as 
he  attains  facility  and  speed  in  word  calling  his 
reading  may  be  rapid,  but  it  becomes  as  ex- 
pressionless as  the  ticking  of  a  watch.  To  read 
with  that  continuity  of  utterance  which  the 
expression  of  coherent  thought  requires,  the  eye 
must  run  ahead  of  the  voice.  To  this  ertd  the 
words  must  be  grasped  not  singly  but  in  groups. 

A  few  devices  for  eye- training  are  here  given: 

(1)  In  that  early  stage  when  the  child  does 
not  readily  recognize  even  single  words,  write 
words  on  separate  cards,  shuffle  the  cards,  and 
turn  them  up  one  after  another,  the  children 
calling  the  words  at  sight. 

(2)  For  drill  in  quick  recognition,  write  on  the 
board  the  few  woids  which  have  been  learned, 
together  with  some  not  yet  learned,  and  from 
day  to  day  change  the  order  in  which  they  are 
written.  This  precaution  will  keep  the  child 
fiom  depending  on  the  position  the  word  occupies 
instead  of  its  form.  The  greatest  weakness  of 
a  reading  chart  is  at  this  point. 

(3)  Occasionally  have  rapid  drills  in  calling 
words  running  down  the  middle  of  a  page  and 
back  again.  Let  a  pupil  speak  a  word  near  the 
middle  ot  the  top  line,  then  the  word  directly 
under  it  and  so  on  down  rapidly,  all  the  other 
members  of  the  clciss  to  be  ready  to  "go  on" 
the  moment  such  direction  is  given.  Promptness 
and  rapidity  are  essential  to  success  in  working 
this  device. 

(4,)  Cut  slips  from  printed  matter  of  a  grade 
somewhat  higher  than  that  used  by  the  pupils 
at  the  time.  Distribute  these  for  silent  work, 
requiring  each  to  underline  all  the  words  which 
he  knows.  This  exercise  has  also  a  moral  or 
ethical  value.  It  is  worth  while  to  bring  the 
child  to  the  fork  in  the  road  where  he  must 
say  "I  know"  or  "I  don't  know."  Such  tests 
cultivate  a  habit  of  intellectual  honesty  and  of 
sharp  discrimination  between  what  is  unknown 
and  what  is  not  known.  We  sometimes  find 
adults,  even  teachers,  lacking  the  courage  to  say 
"I  don't  know."  Pat  crushed  the  snake's  head, 
but  the  tail  kept  wiggling.  "Sure,  it  must  be 
dead  but  it's  not  conscious  of  the  fact!"     Many 


a  person  is  ignorant  but  not  conscious  of  the 
tact,  and  unwilling  to  admit  it  when  made 
conscious  of  his  lack  of  knowledge.  There  is 
sound  philosophy  in  the  Persian  proverb  which 
says:  To  know  that  we  know  that  which  we  know 
and  to  know  that  we  do  not  know  that  which  we 
do  not  know  —  that  is  true  knowledge. 

(5)  Let  pupils  hold  their  books  closed  but 
in  position  to  open  them  quickly.  At  a  signal, 
the  books  are  opened  at  random.  Another 
signal  follows  almost  immediately  and  the  books 
are  closed.  Each  pupil  now  repeats  as  many 
words  as  he  was  able  to  grasp  in  the  moment 
allowed   for  looking. 

(6)  In  class  work  disiegard  the  paragraph 
numbers.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  para- 
graphs in  a  reader  should  be  numbered,  and  in 
readers  recently  published  the  numbers  are  left 
out.  The  changes  from  one  pupil  to  another  in 
a  reading  recitation  should  be  made  elsewhere 
than  at  the  end  of  paragraphs.  If  John  knows 
that  he  may  be  called  on  at  the  end  ot  any 
sentence  to  read  on,  he  must  follow  the  one 
reading,  and  thus  get  eye  training.  If  he  knows 
that  no  change  will  be  expected  until  the  end  of 
a  paragraph  is  reached,  he  is  not  likely  to  follow 
with  his  eye. 

(7)  For  drill,  write  stories  on  the  board  broken 
up  into  separate  clauses  or  phrases  each  occupying 
a   line,   thus: 

One  day, 

a  little  boy 

said  to  his  mother 

where  is  my  hat? 

His  mother  answered 

I  know  where  my  hat  is. 

The  words  in  each  line  should  be  read  con- 
tinuously as  one  single  expression,  not  as  so 
many  separate  words.  Great  facility  can  be 
acquired  by  a  little  practice  of  this  kind.  It  is 
said  that  Lord  Macaulay  had  such  a  degree 
of  eye-training  in  the  art  of  silent  reading  that 
his  visual  movement  in  reading  a  page  of  ord- 
inary width  was  continuous  down  the  page,  not 
back  and  forth  across  it.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  readers  in  newspaper  offices  to  read  columns 
of  the  usual  width  in  this  way. 

(8)  After  a  lesson  is  read,  call  for  a  re-reading 
by  parts,  thus: 

Mary  may  read  where  it  says  the  lion  roared 
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with  pain.  Edward,  read  what  the  boy  said 
about  the  zebras.  Ernest,  read  where  the  color 
of  the  cages  is  mentioned. 

This  gives  eye-training  in  finding  the  place 
called  for.  The  half-minute  which  a  child  uses 
in  earnest,  silent  search  for  a  given  statement 
in  the  lesson  is  not  wasted  time. 

(9)  Reading  charts  may  be  constructed  so  as 
to  encourage  the  grasping  of  several  words  at 
once.  To  illustrate:  Take  some  sheets  of  heavy 
manila  paper,  and  separate  each  into  two  parts 
by  a  vertical  slit  down  the  middle.  Write  on 
the  sheets  with  crayon  a  set  of  sentences  so 
arranged  that  when  either  half  is  turned  back 
the  other  half  together  with  the  part  of  the  next 
sheet  thus  exposed  will  present  a  new  set  of 
sentences.     This  diagram  illustrates  the  plan: 

I. 


I  have 

Harry's  sled 

Our  dog  Lion 

Will  you  please 


a  cherry. 

was  painted  black, 
is  kind  to  me. 
mend  my  whip. 


II. 


Johnny  wanted 

The  board 

Carlo 

I  want  you  to 


two  red  apples, 
is  long, 
is  a  good  dog. 
give  me  my  book. 


When  both  halves  of  sheet  I  aire  exposed  the 
sentence  reads,  I  have  a  cherry.  Turning  back 
the  right  half  changes  it  into,  I  have  two  red 
apples.  Turning  back  the  left  side  is,  Johnny 
wanted  a  cherry. 

(10)  Exercises  in  silent  reading  tiain  the  eye. 
Place  on  the  board  sentences  like  the  following 
and  have  the  objects  named  lying  on  the  table: 

1.  Touch  the  red  card  with  the  pencil. 

2.  Put  the  white  card  beside  the  block. 

3.  I  have  the  ball  in  my  left  hand 

4.  Hold  up  a  finger  for  each  book  now  on  the 
desk. 

5.  I  will  hand  the  pink  card  to  Miss  Smith. 

This  review  drill  will  train  the  pupils  to  get 
the  thought  by  silent  reading  and  it  gives  eye- 
training,  for  each  is  alert  and  striving  to  get  the 
thought  rapidly.  The  teacher  points  a  sentence 
at  random,  as  the  third,  and  the  pupils  read  it 
silently. 


Then  a  pupil  is  called  on  to  do  what  the 
sentence  calls  for.  Mary  comes  to  the  table  and 
takes  the  ball.  If  she  takes  it  in  her  right  hand 
she  tails,  and  is  not  permitted  to  read  the 
sentence  aloud.  Another  tries  and  suits  the 
action  to  the  words  of  the  sentence.  He  is  then 
allowed  to  read  it  orally.  In  each  case  the  pupil 
acts  the  sentence  as  a  test  of  his  silent  reading 
before  he  reads  aloud. 

The  teacher  can  easily  arrange  similar  exercises 
from  any  list  of  words  which  the  children  have 
learned. 

Incidentally,  instruction  in  number,  colour, 
and  form  may  thus  be  given,  but  the  main 
purpose  is  to  train  in  silent  reading,  the  art 
of  getting  thought  from  printed  words  by  means 
the  eye.  From  day  to  day  change  the  order 
of  sentences  and  shift  words  from  one  sentence 
to  another  so  as  to  keep  the  children  alert  in 
the  matter  of  accurate  seeing. 

In  the  common  school  course  oral  reading  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  a  test  of  the  coriect- 
ness  of  silent  reading. —  The  Western  Teacher, 
{slightly  adapted.) 


THE  CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

1.  What  is  the  only  part  of  the  Balkans 
that  the  Turks  have  never  subdued?  What  are 
the  boundaries  of  this  country?  What  is  its 
government? 

2.  What  can  you  tell  of  Monastir,  Ctesiphon, 
-Avlona,  Captain  Boy-ed,  Booker  Washington, 
General  Smuts,  the  Vardar  river.  Lord  Alver- 
stone? 

3.  Where  is  the  Anzac  region,  and  how  did 
it  get  that  name? 

4.  Who  is  the  new  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  France? 

5.  "The  Entente  powers  will  have  no  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  Greece  if  they  win."  Explain 
fully. 

6.  Discuiss  the  reasons  why  the  Central 
Powers  are  ready  for  peace,  and  the  Allies  are 
not. 


Our  thanks  are  due  for  two  handsome  calendars, 
one  from  the  Canadian  Office  and  School 
Furniture  Company  of  Preston,  Ontario,  and  one 
from  the  St.  John  Business  College. 
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CARLOS  AND  THE  SNOWBALLS. 
A  True  Story. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  named  Carlos, 
who  lived  in  a  hot  country  where  no  snow  ever 
falls,  and  where  boys  never  have  skates  or  sleds, 
and  can  never  make  snow-balls. 

When  Carlos  was  eight  years  old  he  came  to 
Canada  to  visit  some  cousins.  Summer  was  over 
and  the  leaves  were  falling,  and  Carlos  had  to 
wear  warmer  clothes  than  he  had  ever  had  to 
wear  before. 

He  did  not  like  the  cold  windy  days  of 
November,  and  the  dark  afternoons.  But  one 
Saturday  morning  when  he  woke  up,  the  room 
seemed  veiy  light,  and  when  he  looked  out, 
there  was  the  beautiful  soft  white  snow  lying 
on  the  ground. 

All  day  Carlos  played  in  the  snow  with  his 
cousins.  He  learned  to  make  good  hard  round 
snow-balls,  and  helped  the  other  boys  to  make 
a  snow  man.  He  was  so  busy  and  happy  that 
he  did  not  mind  the  cold,  and  as  he  was  a 
brave  little  boy,  and  good  tempered,  he  only 
laughed  when  a  snowball  hit  him. 

When  the  tea-bell  rang  the  hungry  boys  were 
quite  ready  to  go  in,  but  when  the  family  sat 
down  to  tea,  the  mother  said,  "Where  is  Carlos?' 
"I  think  he  has  some  secret,"  said  Jack,  whose 
room  Carlos  shared;  "he  ran  up  to  our  room  and 
shut  the  door.  Here  he  is,  though,"  and  Carlos 
came  in,   looking  very  rosy  and   happy. 

"What  are  you  up  to,  kid?"  asked  one  of  the 
bigger  boys. 

But  Carlos  only  laughed;  and  every  one  was 
so  hungr>'  and  everything  tasted  so  good,  that 
they  soon  forgot  about  his  secret. 

Bed-time  soon  came,  and  Jack  and  Carlos 
went  off  upstairs,  chattering  away  about  how 
Carlos  was  to  learn  to  skate  when  the  lake 
froze  over. 

Jack's  mother  came  in  to  turn  down  their 
beds,  but  Carlos  ran  across  the  room  and 
snatched  his  pillow  away.  Then  he  gave  a 
sort  of  howl. 

"Where's  my  snow-ball?"  he  cried.  "Who 
took  my  snowball?" 

"What  snow-ball?"  enquired  his  aunt.  "Why, 
Carlos,  your  nightgown  is  sopping  wet!  And, 
oh  dear,  dear,  here's  a  pool  of  water  under  the 
pillow.    What  have  you  been  doing?" 

Poor  little  Carlos  was  crying  by  this  time. 


"The  boys  must  have  taken  my  snowball," 
he  sobbed.  "It  was  the  nicest  one  I  made, 
and  I  wrapped  it  up  in  my  night-gown,  and  put 
it  under  my  pillow.  I  was  going  to  send  it  to 
mother." 

"Oh,  you  kid,"  shouted  Jack,  "to  think  you 
could  keep  a  snow-ball  in  the  house." 

But  his  mother  said: 

"Hush,  Jack,  you  don't  know  what  you  might 
think  about  snow  if  you  had  never  seen  it 
before.  Carlos,  dear,  don't  cry  so.  It  was  nice 
of  you  to  want  to  send  your  snow-ball  to  mother, 
and  when  mother  comes  after  Christmas  you 
can  take  her  out  and  make  dozens  of  them  for 
her.  Tomorrow,  we'll  show  you  how  snow  turns 
into  water  in  a  warm  place.  But  now,  come 
and  help  me  get  some  dry  things  for  your  bed." 


THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

E.  M.  H.  Please  state,  with  reasons,  which 
is  correct,  "I  am  feeling  bad,"  or,  "I  am 
feeling  badly,"  when  used  in  the  sense  of  not 
feeling  well. 

The  first  form  is  correct.  The  rule  is:  After 
the  verbs  be,  look,  taste,  smell,  feel,  and  a  few 
others,  use  an  adjective  to  express  quality  or 
slate  of  the  subject,  and  an  adverb  to  express 
the  manner  of  the  action.  The  colloquial  use 
of  the  adverb  is  quoted  as  a  "common  error" 
in  some  grammars.  Mason  has  the  following 
note : 

Some  persons  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  using 
belter  English  when  they  say,  "The  rose  smells  sweetly." 
"Mis  voice  sounded  harshly,"  etc.  It  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing  whether  we  say,  "He  arrived  safe,"  or  "He 
arrived  safely."  But  no  one  in  his  senses  would  say, 
"He  seems  honestly,"  for,  "He  seems  honest,"  or,  "I  feel 
coldly"  for,  "I   feel  cold." 

A  few  writers  defend  the  use  of  "badly"  as 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  on  the  ground  that 
"bad"  may  be  ambiguous.  "He  looks  bad" 
might  be  taken  to  mean,  "He  looks  like  a  bad 
man."  

In  Bishop  Welldon's  book  of  reminiscences, 
just  issued,  there  is  a  capital  school  story.  A 
teacher  of  geography  told  her  pupils  that  Cam- 
bodia is  as  big  as  Siam.  In  due  course  this 
appeared  as  "She  says  Cambodia  is  as  big  as 
she  is." —  Teachers'   World. 
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WHO,  WHAT  AND  WHERE. 
Questions  for  January. 

Domestic  Affairs. 
(All  from  standard  novels.) 

1.  What  supper  was  a  disappointment  be- 
cause the  host  thought  the  asparagus  not  quite 
boiled  enough? 

2.  Who  had  an  exquisite  art  of  making  her 
cleanliness  more  uncomfortable  and  unacceptable 
than    dirt    itself? 

3.  Who  thought  that  to  wear  the  same 
curled  front  on  Sundays  and  weekdays  "would 
be  to  introduce  a  most  dream-like  and  un- 
pleasant confusion  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular?" 

4.  What  family  were  confused  at  being 
caught  playing  "Hunt  the  Slipper,"  by  two 
great  acquaintances  from  town? 

5.  Where  was  an  assault  repelled  by  a  dish 
of  scalding  hot  kalebrose? 


Questions  for  December. 
(All  from  one  author.) 

1.  Where  does  the  winter  thorn  blossom 
at  Christmas? 

2.  What  story  was  read  aloud  by  the  author 
at  Francis  Allen's  on  Christmas  Eve? 

3.  To  whom  did  the  merry  bells  of  Yule 
bring  "sorrow  touched  with  joy?" 

4.  Who  were  "sick  for  the  hollies  and  the 
yews  of  home"  at  Christmas  time? 

5.  What  happened  on  "that  day  when  the 
great  light  of  heaven  burned  at  his  lowest  in 
the  rolling  year? 

Answers. 
(All  from  Tennyson.) 

1.  At  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord 
—  The  Holy  Grail. 

2.  Morte  '  D'Arthur.  —  The  Epic. 

3.  To  Tennyson,  on  the  Christmas  after 
Arthur  Hallam's  death. —  In  Memoriam,  28. 

4.  Walter  Vivian  and  his  friends. —  Prologue 
to  the  Princess. 

5.  The    last    battle    ot    King    Arthur.—  The 

Passing  of  Arthur. 

The  questions  on  Tennyson  brought  the  best  answers 
that  have  yet  been  received.  Eight  papers  came  in,  and 
seven  answered  all  the  questions  correctly. 

Marks    allowed,    10. 

M.  L.  L.  Club,  Jill,  D.  H.,  .\lert,  Dick,  Anon,  Waterloo, 
10;  Limbo,  8. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

In  our  last  number  we  recorded  the  name  of 
a  New  Brunswick  girl  who  won  distinction  in 
a  League  of  the  Empire  essay  competition.  We 
hope  that  her  success  will  stimulate  others  to 
try  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Canadian 
Branch  of  the  League. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE   EMPIRE. 
Canadian  Branch. 

Toronto. 

Hon.  President. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

Chairman  for  Canada,  Principal  Hutton,  LL.D.,  Univer- 
sity College,  Toronto,  Hon.  Secretary  for  Canada,  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Strathy,  71  Queen's  Park,  Toronto;  Vice-President, 
Col.  Geo.  T.  Denison,  Toronto,  Jas.  L.  Hughes,  LL.D., 
Toronto. 

The  League  of  the  Empire  offers  two  prizes  of  books, 
value  $15  and  $10,  for  the  two  best  poems  on, 

The  Battle  of  St.  Julien  or  some  other  inxident 
THEREIN,  written  by  a  boy  or  girl  of  any  secondary  school, 
private  or  public,  in  Canada. 

Conditions  under  which  the  Aw.\rd  will  be  uade. 

1.  Poem  not  to  exceed  eighty  lines. 

2.  To  be  received  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  League 
of  the  Empire,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Strathy,  71  Queen's  Park, 
Toronto,  not  later  than  May  1st,   1916. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  contributions  will  be  accepted 
from  any  one  school, —  the  two  best  contributions  to  be 
selected   by  the  principal  of  the  school. 

4.  The  writer  will  sign  an  assumed  name  at  the  end 
of  the  poem,  and  will  send  his  or  her  name,  address  and 
school,  in  a  separate  envelope  together  with  the  assumed 
name,   to   the   Hon.   Secretary. 

5.  The  judges  of  the  poems  will  be:  Principal  Hutton, 
University  College,  Toronto;  Professor  Pelham  Edgar, 
Victoria  College,  Toronto;  Professor  Malcolm  Wallace, 
University  College,  Toronto. 

().     The  award  will  be  announced  by  June  1st,  1916. 

It  is  understood  that  the  candidates  will  receive  no 
personal  assistance  in  writing  their  poems. 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 


1.  C;enesis  21:9-20. 

2.  Genesis  21:-22-34. 

3.  Genesis  22:1-19. 

4.  Genesis  23: 

5.  Psalm  33. 

6.  St.   Matthew  7:1-12. 

7.  St.  Matthew  7:13-20. 

8.  St.  Matthew  7:21-29. 

9.  St.  Matthew  8:1-13. 
10.  Psalm  37,   1-17. 


11.  Genesis  24:1-14. 

12.  Genesis  24:15-31. 

13.  Genesis  24:32-52. 

14.  Genesis  24:53-67. 

15.  Psalm  90. 

16.  St.  Matthew  8:14-27. 

17.  St.  Matthew  9:1-8. 

18  St.  Matthew  9:9-13,18-26. 

19.  St.  Matthew  9:27-38. 

20.  Psalm  96. 


I  think  your  paper  is  getting  better  every  year. 
I  could  not  do  without  it. — J.  A.  M.,  Dec.  23. 
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DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS. 
H.  G.  Perry. 

There  never  could  have  been  a  civilization 
as  we  know  it  today  without  the  aid  of  domesti- 
cated animals.  They  were,  and  have  remained, 
an  essential  factor  of  its  origin,  growth  and 
continuance.  Man  very  early  in  the  history 
of  the  race  felt  the  increasing  burden  of  his 
struggle  for  existence  as  his  numbers  increased, 
and  he  soon  learned  to  shift  upon  other  animal 
species,  captured  from  forest  and  plain,  a  part  of 
the  load  that  he  had  found  himself  unable  to 
carry. 

Thes3  captured  (tamed)  animals  from  the 
wild  aided  him  in  the  chase,  guarded  his  rude 
home,  carried  him  from  place  to  place,  and 
gave  him  advantage  in  conflict  with  his  enemy, 
provided  him  with  food  and  clothing,  and  in 
many  other  ways  ministered  to  his  necessity, 
health  and  amusement. 

It  was  through  man's  superiority  over  the 
other  animals  in  the  power  of  abstract  thought, 
reason  and  will,  that  he  was  enabled  to  subju- 
gate them.  What  he  lacked  in  physical  strength 
he  more  than  made  up  in  cunning.  He  soon 
realised  his  powei,  he  asserted  his  authority, 
he  became  the  lord  of  creation,  and  fettered  the 
lower  forms  and  made  them  his  slaves. 

There  is  cverv'  evidence  that  the  man  of  the 
Glacial  epoch  had  learned  to  domesticate  ani- 
mals, and  when  we  find  the  Egyptians  emerging 
from  the  Stone  Age,  into  the  earliest  light  of 
history,  they  already  appear  with  cattle,  sheep, 
donkeys,  dogs  and  cats. 

The  chief  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  domesti- 
cation of  animals  are  as  follows: 

There  is,  first,  the  capture,  the  taming,  and 
the  using  of  the  individuals  of  a  wild  species. 

"Second,  is  the  rearing  in  captivity  of  young 
of  this  species,  and  the  easier  taming  of  these 
home-reared  individuals  because  of  their  earlier 
acquaintance  with  man.  In  this  rearing  in 
captivity  a  new  element  enters  almost  at  once. 
That  is  the  choosing  or  selecting  of  certain  of 
the  young  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  again 
the  choosing  among  those,  when  grown  up,  of 
those  to  be  the  parents  of  more  young.  This 
selection  may  be  almost  unconsciously  done,  or 
it  may  be  made  intentionally  and  carefully  so 
as    to    preserve    the    most    desirable    individuals 


and  have  them  produce  others  like  themselves." 

"Third,  comes  the  crossirtfe  of  special  individ- 
uals or  hybridizing  with  other  races  in  the  hope 
of  adding  or  combining  in  the  offspring  the 
desirable  qualities  of  both  kinds  of  parents. 
It  is  this  careful  selecting  and  crossing  that  are 
usually  meant  when  animal  breeding  is  spoken 
of.  And  our  hosts  of  modern  kinds  of  races  of 
domesticated  animals  .  .  have  all  been  pro- 
duced by  breeding.  The  acts  of  choosing  and 
hybridizing  and  choosing  again  and  rearing  from 
these  chosen  ofTsprings,  and  again  from  each 
following  generation,  until  a  form  is  arrived  at 
very  different  in  appearance  or  habit  from  the 
original  ancestors,  are  called  also  artificial 
selection.  It  was  largely  on  a  basis  of  the  results 
of  artificial  selection,  and  his  observation  of  the 
results  of  natural  selection,  that  Charles  Darwin 
founded  his  great  theory  of  natural  selection, — 
which  is,  simply,  that  nature  unconsciously 
chooses  or  selects  among  animal  and  plant 
individuals  and  kinds  through  the  survival  and 
reproducing  of  young  by  those  types  born  with 
traits  advantageous  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
this  struggle  being  inevitable  on  account  of  the 
geometrical   ratio   by   which    animals    multiply." 

It  is  erroneous  to  make  Darwinism  synonymous 
with  evolution.  Evolution  is  a  doctrine  that 
postulates  that  all  forms  of  life  have  been  derived 
by  gradual  modification  from  earlier  and  simpler 
forms  or  from  one  rudimentary  form;  in  other 
words  it  is  the  doctrine  of  "descent  with  modifi- 
cation." The  theory  of  Evolution  dates  from 
the  early  Greeks,  several  hundred  years  B.  C, 
but  it  was  Darwin's  explanation  of  this  "descent 
with  modification,"  in  his  great  theory  of 
"natural  selection,"  that  gave  it  universal 
acceptance.  So  we  see  Darwinism  is  the  theory 
of  natural  selectiotfi  as  one  of  the  factors  —  or 
causes,  as  he  himself  says,  of  the  evolution 
of  organisms. 

"The  art  of  animal  breeding  has  reached  in 
these  later  days,  since  Darwin's  time  in  particu- 
lar, a  very  high  stage  of  development.  It  is 
fast  becoming  a  science,  because  the  breeders 
are  studying  the  laws  of  variation  and  heredity 
and  making  their  hybridizations  on  the  basis  of 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  these  laws." 

"An  imfk)rta-n*t  thing  to  note  in  connection 
with  animal  breeding  and  artificial  selection  is 
that  the  selecting  and  modifying  are  all  made  to 
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change  the  animals  along  lines  wholly  deter- 
mined by  man;  lines  that  make  the  animals 
more  useful  or  pleasing  or  curious  to  us,  but  not 
better  fitted  to  survive  in  nature.  In  fact 
most  of  these  artificially  induced  changes  tend 
to  unfit  the  animal  for  success  in  life  unaided 
by  man;  they  are  mostly  degenerative  changes. 
The  loss  of  flight,  the  shortening  of  legs,  the  over- 
development of  fat,  the  production  of  crests  and 
plumes  and  ruffs,  the  loss  of  horns,  the  sluggish- 
ness and  helplessness  that  characterize  the 
domesticated  animals  of  different  kinds,  are  all 
characters  and  conditions  of  degeneration." — 
Kellogg's,  "The  Animals  and  Man." 

The  interest  in  animal  breeding  has  led  to  the 
unravelling  of  the  history  of  the  origin  of  many 
of  our  more  widespread  and  useful  domesticated 
animals.  The  dog  is  said  to  be  at  once  the 
oldest,  closest,  and  most  universal  of  all.  "The 
Bushmen  of  Australia,  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
Arctic,  the  Indians  of  the  pampas  and  prairie, 
the  tribes  of  the  scattered  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Caucasians  of  the  world's  great  capitals, 
all  have  their  dog  companions."  And  they 
range  in  size  from  the  tiny  toy  dogs,  "that  a 
lady  can  carry  in  her  muff,  to  the  great  Danes 
and  St.  Bernards,  that  stand  three  feet  high  and 
weight  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

The  races  and  types  of  dogs  are  numbered 
by  the  hundreds,  but  nowhere  is  the  wild  dog 
to  be  found.  "The  wild  ancestors  of  the  dogs 
are  certain  wolves  and  jackals  of  various  lands. 
Dogs  are  descended  from  at  least  seven  such 
wild  species." 

The  house  cats  on  the  contrary  .  .  seem 
to  be  all  descended  from  a  single  wild  species, 
the  wild  dun  cat  {Felis  maniculata)  of  north- 
eastern Africa. 

"The  horses  of  modern  times  can  be  traced 
back  to  two  wild  sources," — one  ancestor  in 
northern  Asia,  from  which  the  eastern  horses 
have  sprung;  and  one  from  Europe  from  which 
the  horses  of  western  Europe  in  general  have 
arisen. 

Geology  indicates  that  America  was  the 
earliest  home  of  the  horse.  The  geological 
formations  of  North  America,  beginning  with 
those  of  the  Lower  Eocene  period,  have  yielded 
very  complete  series  of  fossil  skeletons  of  the 
early  horse.  Most  convincing  series  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Yale  Universitv  and 


the  museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

The  first  skeleton  indicates  that  its  owner 
was  a  small  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  fox, 
with  four  toes  well  formed  and  splint  of  the 
first  toe  on  the  front  feet,  and  three  toes  and 
splint  of  the  fifth  toe  in  each  hind  foot.  It 
changed  from  age  to  age,  keeping  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  great  central  plain,  growing 
larger,  gradually  losing  toe  after  toe,  and  showing 
marked  changes  in  tooth  formation,  all  of  which 
are  readily  accounted  for  if  we  allow  that  it 
was  all  the  while  undergoing  a  change  of  habits 
from  a  low-land  (marsh  land)  inhabiting  animal 
to  one  frequenting  the  high  plains,  and  con- 
stantly exercising  its  best  means  of  defence  in 
its  struggle  for  existence  —  its  speed.  Some 
investigators  think  that  it  very  early  spread  into 
Asia,  probably  by  way  of  a  la,nd  connection  in 
the  region  now  occupied  by  Behring  Sea  and 
Strait,  and  in  its  new  home  finally  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  horse  races  of  the  world.  The 
American  branch  entirely  disappeared  in  late 
geological  times,  exterminated  most  likely  by  the 
panther. 

The  wild  horses  on  the  plains  of  America 
have  descended  from  European  importations 
brought  over  by  early  explorers.  On  which  of 
the  British  Isles  do  we  find  wild  ponies?  On 
what  Nova  Scotia  island  do  we  also  find  ponies? 
How  did  they  get  there? 

The  many  races  of  cattle  have  all  been 
derived  from  two  sources, —  the  wild  Banteng 
of  southern  Asia,  and  the  wild  ox  of  Europe; 
from  the  latter  our  more  important  types  have 
descended.  The  wild  cattle  of  America  have 
come  from  importations  brought  out  by  explorers. 

Breeders  are  now  attempting  a  cross  between 
the  cow  and  the  American  bison,  and  are 
meeting  with  some  success.  The  hybrid  is  an 
excellent  beef  animal.  The  largest  herd  is 
owned  in  Ontario. 

Our  different  races  of  sheep  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  three  wild  species, —  one  of 
which  lived  in  southern  Europe,  another  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  the  third  in  western  Asia. 
Most  of  the  present  European  and  American 
races  have  descended  from  the  Asiatic  species. 
Man  has  been  breeding  sheep  since  the  early 
Stone  Age. 

The  wild  boar  of  Europe,  and  another  species 
of    eastern    Asia    have    given    us    our    races    of 
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domestic  hogs:  from  the  latter  the  pigs  of  China 
and  most  of  those  of  Europe  have  descended. 

Some  Hints  for  School  Work. 

In  studying  the  dog,  cat,  horse,  sheep,  cow 
and  pig,  compare  them  with  one  another  as  to 
(a)  size,  form,  shape  of  the  body,  head  and  limbs; 
{b)  hoofs  and  claws  and  number  of  toes  for  each, 
foot  (hind  and  fore),  teeth  (their  arrangement 
and  general  foim  compared  with  our  own  teeth), 
eyes,  ears,  etc.;  (c)  how  each  uses  its  limbs  and 
the  order  in  which  the  feet  are  placed  in  walking, 
running,  trotting,  galloping  and  leaping,  and  the 
natural  gait  of  each;  (d)  their  habits  of  feeding, 
the  way  in  which  each  seizes  its  food,  and  what 
quantity  is  eaten  per  day,  noting  which  animals 
are  cud  chewers  and  which  are  not,  which  are 
flesh-eaters,  which  plant-eaters,  and  which  use 
the  fore  feet  in  eating  and  which  do  not ;  (e)  the  rela- 
tive intelligence  of  each,  traitsof  character,  etc.  etc. ; 
(/)  the  manner  in  which  each  lies  down  for  rest,  and 
gets  up  again. 

For  closer  comparison  the  dog  and  cat  may 
be  taken  together,  the  cow  and  the  horse,  and 
the  sheep  and  the  pig. 

Study  the  geographical  homes  of  the  progenitors 
of  these  animals.  Which  have  the  larger  place 
in  literature?  Read  stories  of  the  dog,  horse, 
etc.  Note  the  general  feeling  of  the  various 
authors  towards  these  animals.  Can  much 
praise  be  given  the  cat?  It  has  for  some  time 
been  regarded  as  the  arch  enemy  of  our  song 
birds,  and  is  new  fast  coming  into  disrepute  as 
a  menace  to  the  health  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
being  a  carrier  and  distributor  of  disease  germs. 

Make  a  census  of  these  animals  in  your  school 
district.  Could  any  be  dispensed  with?  Which, 
and  why?  What  breeds  of  each  are  represented? 
Affix  a  valuation  for  each  species.  Why  did 
man  tame  and  domesticate  animals?  Of  what 
value  have  they  been  to  him?  Are  they  of  as 
much  value  to  him  today  as  they  were  one 
hundred  years  ago,  before  the  advanced  con- 
dition of   arts  and   sciences? 

In  Government  reports  find  the  value  of  the 
dairy  products  for  the  Dominion,  and  for  your 
Province.  Find  the  value  per  capita  of  the 
population.  How  does  your  Province  compare 
in  this  respect  with  those  adjoining  it?  Study 
the  conditions  in  the  other  Provinces  in  order 
to  learn  why  they  surpass  or  fall  below  your  own. 


Is  beef  exported  or  imported  into  your  Province? 
How  much  per  capita?  If  these  comparisons 
show  your  Province  below  the  standard,  look  for 
a  remedy.  By  the  concerted  action  of  its 
teachers  along  these  lines  any  Province  would 
be  greatly  advanced  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years. 

Name  other  domesticated  animals  not  men- 
tioned in  these  outlines.  Consider  the  different 
species  in  a  similar  way,  and  show  the  scholars 
how  advance  and  improvement  can  be  made  in 
all  lines  of  domesticated  animals,  and  their 
great  value  to  the  country. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there  was  a  prediction  by 
an  officer  of  high  rank  that  it  would  last  at  least  three 
years.  A  year  and  a  half  have  passed,  and  there  is  not 
much  reason  for  thinking  that  the  war  is  yet  half  over. 
Germany  is  said  to  be  ready  for  peace;  but  that  means 
peace  to  be  dictated  from  Berlin,  and  to  be  followed  by 
the  punishment  of  England  for  entering  the  war  and 
driving  German  ships  from  every  sea,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  United  States  for  prolonging  the  war  by  supplying 
munitions  to  those  of  the  warring  nations  that  are  in 
a  position  to  buy.  Britain  is  not  ready  for  such  a  peace, 
and  will  adopt  some  form  of  compulsory  service  to  increase 
her  armies  in  the  field.  Canada  is  not  ready  to  submit 
to  the  German  demands,  and  will  double  the  number  of 
recruits,  and  send  them  forward  as  fast  as  possible.  India 
will  send  millions,  if  necessary;  and  our  Allies,  even  those 
that  have  suffered  most,  are  willing  to  continue  the  war. 
It  is  not  strange  that  Germany,  everywhere  victorious 
except  at  sea,  should  think  that  this  is  the  time  for  oflfering 
peace.  She  holds  Belgium,  and  one  of  the  richest  sections 
of  France.  She  holds  Poland  and  Serbia,  and  has  opened 
up  railway  connection  with  Constantinople.  The  Turks 
with  her  assistance  have  driven  back  a  British  army  in 
Persia,  and  threaten  to  invade  Egypt,  while  the  attempt 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned.  Yet  the  great  armies  of  Russia  remain  un- 
broken, and  are  again  fiercely  returning  to  the  attack; 
the  Germans  in  France  have  made  no  progress  since  their 
first  onset  was  checked  by  the  battle  of  the  Marne;  and 
the  activities  of  the  German  fleet  are  practically  confined 
to  submarine  attacks  upon  unarmed  vessels.  Just  now, 
such  submarine  warfare,  if  it  is  right  to  call  it  warfare, 
is  most  active  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  some  of  the 
undersea  boats  display  the  Austrian  flag. 

The  South  Africans  are  quietly  preparing  to  add 
German  East  .Africa  to  the  British  Empire,  and  an  army 
under  General  Smuts  is  moving  in  that  direction.  This 
German  territory  lies  between  British  East  Africa  and 
Rhodesia.  South  of  it  the  British  hold  Rhodesia,  Nyasa- 
land,  Bastutoland,  Bechuanaland,  Swaziland,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  newly  acquired  Southwest  Africa, 
making  altogether  over  fifteen  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory;  north  of  it  are  British  East  Africa, 
Uganda,  the  Sudan  and  Egypt,  making  as  much  more. 
If  the  Boers  add  German  East  Africa,  British  territory 
will  then  extend  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
continent. 

The  swift  success  of  the  Austrian,  German  and  Bulgarian 
armies  in  completely  crushing  Serbia  in  two  months  was 
to  have  been  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Montenegro  by 
the  Austrians;  but  the  .Austrians  have  been  driven  back. 
The  Bulgarians  also  attempted  to  occupy  Albania,  and 
penetrated  to  the  centre  of  that  country;    but  the  remnants 
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f  the  brave  Serbian  forces,  supported  by  Italian  soldiers 
anded  in  Albania,  checked  their  advance,  and  such 
semblance  of  a  government  as  there  is  left  in  Albania  has 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  Greece  and  Rou- 
mania  still  remain  neutral,  with  increasing  probability 
that  they  will  yet  join  the  Allies. 

The  Italians  continue  their  campaign  against  Austria, 
but  with  no  very  striking  success,  their  movements  greatly 
hindered  by  winter  conditions  in  the  Alps. 

Japan  is  sending  a  squadron  of  cruisers  to  protect  her 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  two  Japanese  ships 
have  been  sunk  by  submarines. 

Against  the  advice  of  friendly  powers.  President  Yuan 
Shih-kai  has  been  made  Emperor  of  China.  There  have 
been  several  small  uprisings  against  his  new  authority, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  China  are  in  favour  of  the  change. 

Nearly  all  of  Villa's  soldiers,  and  all  his  leading  officers, 
have  surrendered  to  the  Carranza  government,  and  the 
situation  in  Mexico  is  now  comparatively  quiet. 

A  Labour  Congress  sitting  in  London  has  protested  very 
strongly  against  the  conscription  measures  adopted  by 
parliament,  and  the  three  labour  members  of  the  govern- 
ment have  resigned.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  protest 
against  compulsory  service  comes  just  at  a  time  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  finding  it  necessary  to  raise 
a  larger  army  for  defense,  and  some  of  their  leading  men, 
including  ex-President  Roosevelt,  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  compulsory  service. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  to  Canada  and  to  the 
Empire,  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  has  been  created  a  baron.  His  new 
title  is  not  yet  announced. 

That  peat  moss  is  better  than  cotton  wool  for  making 
sterilized  surgical  dressings  is  one  of  the  discoveries  due  to 
the  war. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  student  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College  have  received 
from  Mr.  John  A.  MacDonald  of  Halifax  the  gift  of  a 
fine   set   of   band   instruments. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Matheson  of  Lower  L'.Ardoise 
bequeathed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  Dalhousie  University. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Halifax,  the  reports  of  the  board  of  managers  and  the 
superintendent.  Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  showed  that  167 
blind  persons  had  been  under  instruction  during  the  past 
year,  of  whom  eighty-four  were  males  and  eighty-three 
females.  Of  these  twenty-five  graduated  or  remained  at 
home,  making  the  total  number  registered  December  1st, 
1915,  142,  of  whom  seventy-one  were  males  and  seventy- 
one  were  females.  Of  these  ninety-three  were  from  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  twenty-seven  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, six  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  sixteen  from 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  H.  R.  W.  Smith,  professor  of  classics  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  College,  and  organizer  and  captain  of  the  O.  T.  (". 
of  that  institution,   has  gone  on  active  service. 

The  girls  of  New  Glasgow  High  School  sent  three  large 
cases  of  Christmas  gifts  to  Canadian  soldiers  in  English 
Hospitals. 

During  the  month  of  November  the  pupils  of  the  Kent- 
ville  public  schools  contributed  SC4.54  to  the  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund. 

At  a  concert  given  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
Havelock,   N.    B.,   schools,   on    December    11,    twentv-seven 


dollars  was  taken  towards  the  expense  of  fencing  the  school 
garden. 

Mr.  Murray  Baird  of  Fredericton  is  the  Rhodes  scholar 
this  year  from  ihc  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  W.  Mersereau  of  Doaktown,  N.  B., 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties  as 
inspector  of  Schools,  in  view  of  his  appointment  to  an 
overseas  unit.  Mr.  P.  G.  MacFarlane  of  St.  Stephen  has 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  Inspector  Mersereau's 
district. 

Mr.  MacFarlane's  place  as  principal  of  St.  Stephen  High 
School  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Tingley  B.  A.,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Mount  Allison 

The  annual  conference  of  school  inspectors  of  New 
Brunswick  was  held  at  Fredericton  on  December  29  and 
30th.  A  meeting  of  the  Text  Book  Committee  took  place 
on  the  30th.  At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Institute  it  was  decided  that 
the  next  meeting  should  be  held  in  St.  John  on  June  28, 
29  and  30,   1916. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  superintendent  of  schools  in  St.  John' 
has  completed  his  twentieth  year  in  this  post,  and  has 
been  re-appointed  for  another  five-year  term.  At  the 
December  meeting  of  the  School  Board  of  the  city,  there 
was  a  unanimous  expression  of  warm  appreciation  of  Dr. 
B  ridges'   services  in  educational  work. 

Mr.  Elmer  J.  Alexander  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in   Grade  X,   St.   John    High   School. 

Miss  C.  C.  Nason  haas  resigned  her  position  on  the 
school  stafT  at  Port  Elgin,   N.   B. 

The  teachers  of  Port  Elgin  and  the  surrounding  districts 
have  formed  a  circle  for  professional  study,  and  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  town  High  School.  Principal  Moore 
is  in  charge,  and  the  book  now  under  discussion  is  Miss 
Lincoln's  "Everyday  Pedagogy." 

.'^t  a  school  concert  at  Rexton,  N.  B.,  December  17, 
the  proceeds  amounted  to  $103.35,  and  are  to  be  used  for 
Red  Cross  work. 

Over  twenty  of  the  recent  graduates  of  the  Bathurst 
N.  B.,  Grammar  School  are  now  in  khaki,  and  their  names 
are  inscribed  upon  the  Roll  of  Honour  of  the  school. 
The  teachers  on  the  staff  have  sent  letters  to  such  of 
those  now  representing  the  school  at  the  front,  a.ssuring 
them  of  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  both  teachers 
and  students. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Steeves,  B..A.,  formerly  principal  of  Dorchester 
schools,  is  at  present  confined  to  his  home  by  illness,  but 
expects  to  be  ready  for  work  again  before  the  close  of  the 
present   term. 

.iXt  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  King's 
College,  held  at  Truro,  December  22nd,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  T.  S. 
Boyle,  Dean  of  Divinity  at  Trinity  University,  Toronto 
was  elected  President  of  the  University  at  Windsor. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Logan  has  been  giving  a  course  of  seven 
lectures  on  the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  Canada  at 
.•\cadia  lniversit\-.     The  lectures  were  open  to  the  public. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  about  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  men  students  at  .Mount  .Allison  have  left  to  go  on 
active  service.  Lieutenant  Frank  Smith  of  the  York 
and  Lancashire  regiment,  addressed  a  large  audience  in 
Beethoven  Hall  on  his  experience  in  the  trenches.     Lieuten- 
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ant  Smith,  who  was  the  Mount  Allison  Rhodes  Scholar  in 
1912,  has  been  at  home  on  furlough,  recovering  from 
wounds  received  at  Hill  70. 

Two  principals  of  school  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  have 
received  commissions  in  the  50th  Battalion,  stationed  at 
Calgarj-,  Mr.  Locksley  McKnight,  formerly  of  Fredericton 
N.  B.,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Vule. 

Profes.sor  des  Barres,  of  Mount  .•\llison  University,  ha^ 
been  appointed  provincial  organizer  for  New  Brunswick 
of  the  Canadian   Patriotic  Fund. 


WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  leading  article  in  the  January  Century  is  "The 
Nation  on  Trial,"  by  Eric  Fisher  Wood,  author  of  "The 
Note-Book  of  an  .•\ttache. " 

Another  important  article  is  "The  Hopes  of  the  Hy- 
phenated," by  George  Creel.  The  illustrations  are  by  A. 
Castaigne. 

In  "Les  Travailleurs  de  la  (".uerre,"  .Arthur  Gleason 
describes  the  life  of  the  middle-aged  French  soldier,  upon 
whom  the  real  misery  of  the  war  falls. 

Walter  Hale  contributes  the  second  installment  of 
"An  Artist  at  the  Front,"  describing  with  pen  and  pencil 
his  experiences  in  the  Artois  sector  in  Northern  F" ranee,  the 
largest  battle-field  in  history.  .Mr.  Hale  is  the  regular 
war  correspondent  for  The  Century. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  writer,  and  Walter  King  Stone, 
artist,  celebrate  in  "Trees"  the  sagas  of  the  .American 
countryside.  The  elm,  the  white  pine,  the  canoe  birch, 
and  the  apple-tree  are  among  those  that  figure  in  .Mr. 
Eaton's  prose  and  in  Mr.  Stone's  pictures  representing 
them  in  winter  garb. 

In  "The  Far  Eastern  Problem,"  J.  A.  P.  Blaiul  points 
out  that  Japan's  position  in  the  world  will  certainly  lie 
enhanced  by  the  war  and  that  it  behooves  the  I'nited 
States  to  understand  her  need  of  exp;insion,  the  result  of 
conditions  produced  largely  by  the  pressure  and  imitation 
of  Anglo- Saxondom. 

In  "The  Frontiers  of  Service,"  .\.  Russell  Btmd,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Scientific  American,  describes  a  number 
of  recent  achievements  in  the  world  of  invention. 

Three  short  stories  of  varied  apijcal  are  "The  Sixth 
Canvasser,"  by  Inez  Hayncs  (lillmore:  "Jane  I'roposcs, ' 
by  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell,  and  "A  Ticket  to  North  Caro- 
lina," by  F'rederick  Stuart  Greene. 

Stephen  Whitman  contributes  the  third  installment  of 
his  serial  of  artist  life,  with  its  three  heroines,  "Children 
of   Hope." 

Other  features  include:  poems  by  Helen  Hoyt,  Solomon 
de  la  Selva,  -Anna  Glen  Stoddard,  Sarah  H.  Cleghorn, 
Lewis  Parke  Chamberlayne,  and  George  Siehel;  "Current 
Comment,"  and  "In  Lighter  \'eln." 

We  congratulate  the  St.  Stephen  High  School  upon  the 
very  creditable  appearance  and  interesting  contents  of 
their  new  magazine.  The  Mercurian,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  published  on   December  17th,   1915. 

We  have  received  the  first  numlwr  of  The  Teachers' 
Magazine  published  by  the  executive  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  Prince  Edward   Island. 


THE  COLLEGE    > 
All  Cridcs  to  Cradualion 
Prepsration  (or  Universides 
Modern  Lingua je,  Domcslic  Science 
Eloculioo,~Slcno^aphy 
Physical  Training,  Fine  Arts 
Arts  sod  Dafls    . 

Autumn  Trrn\  opens  ISlh  Scpl.  1913 
Par  Calendars  and  Intormalion  apply  to  REV.  ROBLRT  LAING,  Halifax, 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
All  grades  in  all  branches  to  Cradualiun 
Teacher's  Ccrtiticalc  ^ 

Licentiate  of  Nfusic  from  Dalhousia 
Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dalhousic 


CARNEGIE    COLLEGE 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES 

HAVE  BEEN  TEACHING  BY  MAIL  FOR  MANY 
YEARS.  TUITION  ONLY  50c.  PER  MONTH  IF  YOU 
ENROLL  WITHIN  30  DAYS. 

COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Norinal  Civil  Service  Bookkeeping         Domestic  Scl. 

Drawing  Penmanship  Typewriting  Agriculture 

English  Engineering  Automobile  Salesmanship 

Law  Poultry  Shorthand  Story  Writing 

High  School  Real  Estate  Physical  Culture 

OVER  100  BRANCHES  FROM  WHICH  TO  SELECT 

We  are  helping  thousands  to  better  positions  and  higher 
salaries — we  can  help  you. 

Cut  out  this  ad. — make  an  X  before  the  course  in  which 
you  are  interested — mail  the  ad.  to  the  college. 

Your  tuition  will  be  only  a  trifle — only  50c.  per  month, 
if  you  enroll  now. 

Let  us  send  you  free  of  cost  our  "Monthly  Payment 
Scholarship"  for  your  consideration,  and  our  60  page  College 
Bulletin  giving  full  particulars. 

Send  your  name  and  address — now — today — tomorrow 
may  be  too  late — it  costs  you  nothing^may  mean  thousands 
of  dollars  to  you — "do  it  now." 

—ADDRESS 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE 

ROGERS,  OHIO. 


I^therwood 

THE  ROTHESAY 

School  for  Girls 

RE-OPENS 
January   12th,   1916. 
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New  Brunswick 
School  Calendar 


^ 


1916. 
Apr. 


SeconD'.^Pe^u. 


20th. — Schools   close   for   Easter 
Vacation. 

Apr.  26th. — Schools  re-open  after  Eas- 
ter Vacation. 

May  18th. — Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
St.  John  City  only). 

May    23rd. — Empire  Day. 

May  23rd. — Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

May  24th.— Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

May  24th. — Last  day  on  which  Inspec- 
tors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive applications  for 
Departmental  Examina- 
tions.    Reg.  38-6. 

June  5th. — King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

June      9th. — Normal    School    Closing. 

June    13th. — Final     Examinations     for 
License  begin. 

June  19th. — High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations begin. 

June  30th. — Public  Schools  close  for  the 
term. 


Our  New 
Catalogue 

Contains  Tuition  Rates  and  full  infor- 
mation respecting  courses  of  study,  etc. 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 

No  better  time  for  entering  than  just 
now. 

S.  KERR, 
Principal. 


^>»/«*^ 


DIAMONDS  &  OPALS 

Qold    CliaiDS,     Bracelets 
-~  Watches.    Sterling  Silver 

)  Goods  at 

"^"'"••^  A*  J.  HAY'S,   78  Klnc  Street 

St.  John.  N.  H 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

FOR     THE 

Educational  Review 


One  Dollar  a  Year. 


Homes  Sanitary  and  Beautiful 


CHURCH'S  Cold  Water  ALABASTINE  forms  an  ideal  wall 
coating,  for,  not  only  is  it  delightful  to  the  eye,  but,  it  is  Naturally 
Antiseptic,  give?  the  walls  a  chance  to  "breathe,"  Iceeping  the 
ail  sweet  and  pure  wherever  it  is  used. 

SOLD  IN  PACKAGES 

2  1-2  POUNDS  2S  CENTS       5  POUNDS  50  CENTS 


W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


Market  Square  and  King  St. 
ST.    JOHN.    N.   B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE  HAVE  A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR   LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND      FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON      APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO.,  =«  Tx^rH^^i'.  b. 


cno 

ESTABLISHED   1894 

Your  eyes  are  entitled  to  the  best 
you  can  give  them. 

We  are  modernly  equipped  to  test 
your  eyes  and  fit  you  with  the  proper 
glasses  and  absolutely  guarantee  them. 

D.   BOYANER 

TWO    STORES 

38  DOCK  ST.      Ill  CHARLOTTE  ST. 

ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


Mr.  Married  School 
Teacher 

Your  vacation,  plus  a  small 
investment,  will  more  than 
double  your  income.  No 
canvassing.     Interested  ? 

Write  Box  No.  10 
BIENFAIT.      -      SASK. 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 

PRESTON  DESK 


It  is  the  most  important 
innovation  of  recent  years 
in  connection  with  school 
desks,  anddoesaway  with 
the  fancy  dust-catching 
and  unsanitary  standards 
of  the  old  style.  It  places 
the  Preston  Desk  on  an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 
school  desk  made,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  con- 
siderable lower  price.  And 

mark  this — you  are  not  asked 
to  pay  an  extra  cent  for  this 
great  improvement. 


SOLE 

AOENTS 

FOR 

EASTERN 

CANADA 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  LIMITED,     -     Educational  Equipment 
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The  fifteenth  annual  rcjxjrt  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
has  been  issued,  and  is  of  deep  interest.  Some 
idea  of  the  progress  made  in  the  war  against 
the  White  Plague  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  facts.  Twelve  years  ago  there  was 
but  one  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  the  whole 
of  Canada;  now  there  are  over  thirty.  Fifteen 
years  ago  we  had  no  legislation  in  regard  to 
this  disease;  toflay  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
Dominion   and   of  each   province   arc   laws  which 


have  been  the  means  not  only  of  preventing  its 
spread,  but  also  of  abolishing  many  of  its  causes 
In  Ontario,  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  has 
been  reduced  from  148  in  every  100,000  to  90. 
More  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  work 
of  prevention  among  children.  In  districts  not 
yet  reached  by  the  .Association,  teachers  can  do 
a  great  deal  towards  i^revention,  by  instruction, 
by  insisting  on  sanitary  habits,  and  especially 
by  accustoming  the  children  to  fresh  air  in  the 
school-room. 


Our  valued  exchange.  The  Teacher,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, with  the  beginning  of  its  twentieth 
year  has  changed  its  name  to  Current  Education 
There  has  been  no  change  of  name,  nor  of 
business  policy,  but,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
scope  of  the  magazine  is  to  be  widened.  We 
wish    our    contemporary    continued    success. 


I  do  not  forget,  rather  I  will  thankfully 
acknowledge,  that  the  state  is  well  served 
whenever  a  God-fearing,  dutiful,  capable  boy  or 
girl,  clean  of  heart,  clear  of  head,  and  skilled  of 
hand  goes  forth  from  our  sch(X)ls  into  the  world. 
But  I  maintain,  and  for  myself  I  confess  with 
sorrow  that  among  the  aims  set  before  our 
youth  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  has 
been  too  little  stressed,  even  when  not  over- 
looked altogether. 

Yet,  just  as  in  the  highest  sphere  we  may 
humbly  call  all  honest  work  and  efTort  the 
service  of  God,  so  on  a  lower,  yet  still  a 
high  and  noble  level,  we  ought  surely  to  regard 
all  such  work  as  due  service  to  the  State.. — 
From  an  address  by  Miss  Robertson,  President  of 
the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses,  England. 


I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  notes  on 
School  Readers.  They  are  such  a  help  to  us. 
I  only  hope  you  will  continue  them.  Wishing 
you  every  success. — T.  M..  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  B. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  LITERATURE. 

Questions  on  Julius  C^sar. 

In  what  three  places  is  the  scene  laid?  Give  the  situa- 
tion of  them.  Give  the  dates  of  the  historic  action. 
On  how  many  days  are  the  events  of  the  play  supposed 
to  happen? 

Name  the  tribunes.  What  is  a  tribune?  Name  the 
conspirators.  The  triumvirs  after  Csesar's  death.  The 
women  of  the  play.  The  speaker  of  the  first  speech.  Of 
the  last  speech.     Who  is  the  hero  of  the  play? 

W'hat  words  in  I.  1.,  fix  the  time  of  the  action?  Marul- 
lus  thinks  that  the  citizens  had  no  reason  to  rejoice  in 
Caesar's  triumph.  What  would  he  consider  a  reason? 
Does  any  one  else  in  the  play  think  they  had  reason  to 
rejoice?  Marullus  accuses  them  of  fickleness.  Were  they 
fickle?  What  reason  does  Flavins  give  for  plucking 
feathers  from  Csesar's  wing?  Is  the  same  reason,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  given  by  another  speaker  later  on? 

Collect  all  the  accusations  made  against  Caesar  in  Acts 
I  and  II.  Are  any  of  these  against  his  private  life?  Collect 
all  the  sayings  in  his  praise.  Discuss  the  sincerity  of  all 
these  sayings.  What  other  ways  have  we  of  judging  his 
character? 

What  evidence  have  we  of  the  popularity  of  Brutus? 
What  adjective  is  applied  to  him  by  Cassius,  Cinna, 
Clitus  and  Antony?  Do  you  think  he  deserved  it? 
"Cassius,  against  his  better  judgment,  twice  gives  way 
to  Brutus."  When?  Disciiss  the  probable  difference  in 
the  action  if  Cassius  had  not  given  way?  It  is  said  that 
the  public  action  of  Brutus  in  relation  to  the  conspiracy 
and  its  outcome  was  a  "series  of  practical  mistakes." 
Name  these  mistakes.  Can  you  account  for  them  by  any- 
thing in  Brutus'  character?  Trace  the  steps  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  conspirators,  beginning  with  their  expulsion 
from   Rome.     (Acts   III,  2). 

Study  carefully  Brutus'  speech  to  the  citizens.  Of 
what  did  he  want  to  convince  them?  Judging  by  their 
words  directly  after  his  speech,  had  he  succeeded?  Why 
not?  Study  Antony's  speech  and  its  effect  in  the  same 
way.  Then  comment  on  Antony's  words  "I  am  no 
orator  —  to  stir  men's  blood."  Weigh  every  word  in 
these  lines.  Antony  says,  "  I  tell  you  that  which  you 
yourselves  do  know."  State  definitely  what  he  has  told 
them  that  they  already  knew.  Can  you  show  from  the 
play  that  Antony  was  cruel,  self-indulgent,  unscrupulous, 
self-reliant,  quick  to  decide,  sincerely  devoted  to  Cjesar, 
brave,  a  good  judge  of  men,  capable  of  admiring  his 
enemies? 

Who  said,  and  of  or  to  whom: — 

a.     with   himself  at   war,   forgets  the  shows 

of    love    to    other    men. 

b.  Oh,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts. 

c.  I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  swayed 
more  than   his  reason. 

d.  He  will  never  follow  anything  that  other  men  begin. 

e.  We  shall  find  of  him  a  shrewd  contriver. 

/.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man,  meet  to  be  sent  on 
errands. 

g.     No  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 


Explain  the  following  words  as  used  in  the  play:  Abide, 
addressed,  aim,  arrive,  censure,  clean  (I.  3,  35)  cf.  Isaiah 
24,  19;  climate,  conceit,  discomfort,  entertain,  favour, 
fond,  knave,  merely,  nice,  physical,  prevent,  sad,  stare, 
yearn. 

Passages  to  be  memorized: — .^cts  I,  Sc.  1.  II,  37-60; 
Sc.  2,  151-161,  200-210;  Sc.  3,  20-28;  Act  11.  Sc.  1,  63-69, 
101-111,  292-297;  Sc.  2,  32-37;  Act.  III.  Sc.  2,  the  orations 
of  Brutus  and  Antony;  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  218-227;  Act  V. 
Sc.    5,   68-75. 

Questions  on  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Name  five  eminent  English  writers  of  the  18th  century, 
and  one  work  of  each.  Give  the  place  and  date  of 
Johnson's  birth.  Write  a  few  lines  upon  his  father.  In 
what  words  does  Macaulay  sum  up  Johnson's  "physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  peculiarities?"  Write  a  few 
sentences  on  each  of  the  following:  Johnson's  education, 
his  marriage,  attempt  at  teaching,  Pope,  Her\'ey,  the 
Getilteman's  Magazine,  Richard  Savage,  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield,   David   Garrick,    the   Rambler. 

Name  two  poems,  a  tragedy,  a  tale  and  a  biography 
that  Johnson  wrote.  In  what  circumstances  was  the  tale 
written? 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men  

ever    saw    each    other."     What     two    men?     Fill    in    the 
blank    with    Macaulay's    words. 

From  what  different  friends  did  Johnson  receive  great 
kindnesses?  To  what  persons  did  he  show  kindness? 
What  event  "produced  a  change  in  Johnson's  whole  way 
of  life?"  What  publication,  a.  saved  Johnson's  character 
for  honesty,  but  added  nothing  to  his  fame?  b.  Was 
hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  no  similar  work  has 
ever  excited?  c.  Is,  in  Macaulay's  opinion  "the  best  of 
Johnson's  works?"  What  honors  came  to  Johnson  in  the 
later  part  of  his  life?  "Vet  even  over  such  a  society 
Johnson  predominated."  Name  the  principal  members 
of  this  society  and  their  claims  to  distinction. 

Write  notes  on  Macaulay's  opinions  of  Boswell,  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Rasselas,  the  Dictionary,  "Taxation  no  Tyranny." 

Explain:  Witty  as  Lady  Mary,  the  poet  who  made 
Hector  quote  Aristotle,  Fingal,  Jacobites,  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  blue  ribands  in  St.  James'  Square,  the  most 
Jacobitical  place  in  England,  the  Beggars'  Opera,  Christ 
Church,  Juvenal,  the  Harleian  Library,  Secretary  of  State, 
Lydia  Languish,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost, 
under  the  Southern   Cross,   the  cruel  price  of  longevity. 


MY  LITTLE  HENS. 

I  have  some  hens,  and  every  day, 
At  four  o'clock  I  stop  my  plav, 
And  scatter,  in  the  barnyard,  wheat, 
And  crumble  crumbs  for  them  to  eat. 
My  little  hens  say,  "Cluck-cluck,  too, 
I    think    they    mean    "Thanks  —  thanks,"    don't 
you? 
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HINTS      ON      THE     USE     OF     BOTANICAL 
TEXT  BOOKS. 

L.  A.  DeWolfe. 

In  Baile\'s  Botany,  pages  52-58  give  useful 
hints  on  the  study  of  stems.  Stems  of  hard- 
wood trees  are  best  studied  in  winter,  when  no 
leaves   obscure    the   mode   of   branching. 

One  of  the  first  useful  les.sons  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  trees  by  their  bark,  their  buds  and 
their  general  shape.  Then,  when  the  trees  are 
cut  for  logs  or  fuel,  children  may  distinguish 
between  heart- wfx)d  and  sap-wood.  The  yellow 
birch  is  excellent  for  this;  for  the  heart-wood 
is  reddish  in  color,  and  the  sap-wood  is  white. 
Can  a  tree  live  and  grow  after  it  has  lost  its 
heart-wood?  A  hollow  tree  is  common  to  our 
experience.  It  answers  this  (jucstion.  Can 
a  tree  live  after  its  sap-wood  is  destroyed? 
We  can't  ver\  well  destroy  the  sap-wood  with- 
out destroying  the  bark.  Therefore,  we  are 
not  always  sure  whether  the  loss  of  sap-wood 
or  of  bark  kills  the  tree.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  loss  of  either  would   kill   it. 

We  are  aware  that  removing  bark  from  the 
white  birch  does  not  kill  it.  But  perhaps  the 
children  have  not  noticed  that  ordinarily  we 
take  only  the  outer  bark,  and  leave  the  inner. 
A  tree  can  stand  the  loss  of  its  outer  bark,  but 
to  lose  the  inner  bark  is  fatal. 

Some  trees,  such  as  elms,  have  their  bark  deeply 
furrowed,  lengthwise  on  the  trunk.  Here,  again, 
the  cracks  are  only  in  the  outer  bark.  Occa- 
sionally, howe\er,  even  the  inner  bark  will 
split  and  come  off.  This  happens  with  our 
fruit  trees.  In  such  ca.ses,  the  tree  always 
dies.  Page  Ofi  will  tell  us  wh\ .  Page  07  may 
give  a  hint  that  will  help  decide  why  cracks 
in  the  outer  bark  of  thick-barked  trees  are 
beneficial.  Lenticcls  (page  S9)  serve  the  same 
purpose   in    thin-barked    trees. 

If  children  ask  what  bark  does  for  the  tree, 
one  use  is  easily  shown  by  paring  a  potato, 
and  noticing  how  cjuickly  it  will  shrivel  if  left 
a  few  days.  The  skin  of  the  potato  is  really 
bark.  As  an  example  of  how  quickly  cork  cells 
will  form  in  bark  when  necessary,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  change  that  takes  place  in  a  >car 
in  the  letters  where  children  —  and  e\en  grown- 
ups —  carve  their  names  on   trees. 

During  the  winter  is  a  good  time  to  read 
pages    07-72.      The    suggestions    on    page    71    are 


good;  though     "Kinds    of    Wood"    will    be    the 
only  part  that  can  be  followed  in  winter. 

Pages  82-85  can  be  studied  now.  Bud  ar- 
rangement is  the  same  as  leaf-arrangement. 
Therefore  the  latter  can  lie  determined  by 
examining  the  former. 

Perhaps  the  two  chief  considerations  under 
leaf  arrangement  are  (1)  as  marks  of  identifi- 
cation, and  (2)  advantages  of  sunlight.  The 
latter  would   better  be  studied   in   summer. 

The  experiments  on  pages  101  and  103  could 
be  carried  out  now.  House  plants  brought 
from  some  child's  home  will  serve  well.  In 
summer  there  will   not  be   time  for  this  work. 

Chapter  XIII  is  worth  reading  through. 
But  all  parts  do  rvH  equalK  touch  our  daily 
experience,^. 

Chapter  XV  is  typically  winter  work.  The 
same  chapter  could  ver>-  profitably  be  reviewed 
when  the  buds  are  opening  in  May.  It  does 
not  matter  what  trees  and  shrubs  are  used  for 
this  chapter.  The  ones  named  in  the  book  are 
suggestive.  But  the  ones  most  easily  available 
are   the  ones   to   use. 

Chapter  VI  would  be  ver>  appropriate  for 
March.  Most  of  the  seed-germinating  work 
fails  because  we  are  so  liable  to  neglect  keeping 
the  water  supply  regulated.  If  .seeds  soak, 
and  then  dry,  the>  rarely  recover.  Therefore, 
lay  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  dish  in  which  the 
seeds  are  germinating.  Keep  one  side  of  the 
glass  raised  a  half  inch  to  allow  air  circulation. 
If  the  foregoing  work  is  disposed  of  by  the 
end  of  April,  the  remainder  of  the  term  may  l)e 
devoted  to  the  spring  flowers  as  they  come  along. 

More  important  than  any  text  book  is  the 
ot)ject  itself.  The  forest,  the  field,  the  orchard, 
the  garden,  the  road-side,  all  claim  attention. 
Ihe  bo<jk  is  for  reference  after  having  studied 
the  |)lant. 

Associate  Botany  with  Geography.  In  our 
houses  and  greenhouses  we  grow  plants  vvho.se 
native  home  was  perhaps  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  Even  our  culti\'ated  flowers  and 
vegetables  have  been  gathered  from  every 
continent.  The  United  States  C.overnment 
keep  men  travelling  in  China  and  Japan  and 
the  East  Indies  searching  for  plants  that  may 
be  grown  in  this  country  for  ornament  or  for 
food. 

The    geography    of    our    spices,    our    furniture, 
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our  clothing  is  largely  plant  study.  Plant 
distribution  is  fully  as  interesting  as  plant 
structure  and  growth.  The  markets  to  which 
our  own  plant  products  go  add  interest  to  the 
fact  that  we  produce  these  products.  The 
geography  text  book,  therefore,  may  well  sup- 
plement the  botanical   text. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK  EDUCATION. 

1802—1847. 
Josephine  H.  McLatchy. 

[Continued.] 

A  second   important  measure  which   appeared 
early  in  the  legislation  concerning  parish  schools 
was   the   principle  of   administration   through   an 
appointed  local  board.     In  the  Acts  of  1802  and 
1805  the  schools  of  each  parish  were  to  be  under 
the   "direction,   regulation,   control   and   manage- 
ment"   of   the   justices   of   peace  of   the   county. 
In  1816  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  authorized 
to  appoint"  two  or  more  fit  persons  to  be  trustees 
of  the  schools  in  each  parish  of  the  county,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  annual  appointments  of  town 
or    parish    offices."     This    method    of   appointing 
the    Parish    Trustees    continued    throughout    the 
period    under   consideration.     All    schools   of   the 
parish  were  administered  by  these  trustees  even 
after  they  were  authorized   to  divide  the  parish 
into  school  districts.     The  duties  of  these  trustees 
were  quite  definitely  outlined  by  the  Act  of  1816.^ 
They  were  to  hire  the  teacher;    encourage  all  the 
children  in  the  parish  to  attend  school;    appoint 
the    free    scholars;     expel    unruly    pupils;     make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  school ; 
hold  a  public  examination  twice  a  year  in  each 
school;    apportion   the   Provincial   grant,   and,    if 
they  wished,  offer  prizes  procured  with  £1  of  the 
Government      grant.     In      182.3     the      duty     of 
reporting  was  added  to  these.     In  1829^  they  were 
empowered    to   dismiss   a    teacher   for   negligence 
and    gross   misconduct,    but   must   report   to   the 
Lieutenant-Governor  the  conditions  of  such  pro- 
cedure.    By  the  law  of  1833^  they  were  authorized 
to  divide  the  parish  into  as  many  school  districts 
as  was  found  "convenient  and  necessary."     They 

l56  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXIII,  sees  6,  7,  8. 
2l0  G.  IV,  Cap.  XXII,  sees  1,  2. 
33Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXXI,  sees  2,  5. 


were  also  empowered  to  divide  the  Provincial 
"grant  among  the  schools  in  the  parish  according 
to  their  respective  claims,  whether  male  or  female, 
yearly  or  half-yearly  schools." 

In  the  Act  of  1802  the  control  of  the  government 
was  confirmed  by  the  clause,  "The  justices  shall 
make  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Council 
and  Assembly,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  of  the  monies  which  have  been 
used."  The  same  was  affirmed  by  the  Act  of 
1805.  By  the  Act  of  1810  the  parish  trustees 
were  required  to  "account  annually  to  .  .  . 
the  court  of  the  General  Sessions  in  each  county 
for  all  monies  by  them  received,  disbursed 
and  distributed  to  and  for  the  use  of  their  respective 
schools."  In  1823  the  trustees  were  required  to 
report  to  the  justices,  who  in  turn  reported  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  concerning 
the  parishes  of  their  county.  A  form  of  certificate^ 
was  included  in  the  law  and  was  to  be  used  by 
the  trustees  for  this  purpose.  The  required 
content  of  the  trustees'  report  to  the  justices  was 
taken  up  in  the  Law  of  1829.  It  must  include  the 
number  of  school  houses,  the  names  of  the  teachers, 
the  amount  subscribed  by  the  parish,  the 
sum  obtained  by  tuition  fees,  and  the 
number  of  free  scholars  "together  with  such 
other  remarks  and  observation  as  they  may  think 
necessary."^  By  the  Act  of  1833  the  teacher  was 
required  to  report  twice  a  year  to  the  trustees 
regarding  the  number,  age,  sex,  etc.,  of  the  pupils, 
the  course  of  study,  the  number  of  days  on  which 
the  school  was  actually  open,  etc.  These  reports 
were  to  be  incorporated  in  the  more  general 
report  of  the  trustees  to  the  justices.  They,  in 
turn,  sent  a  yearly  schedule  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  who  thereupon  issued  war- 
rants for  the  Provincial  grants  for  the  different 
parishes. 

By  this  system  of  elaborate  accounts  the  govern- 
ment was  kept  informed  concerning  the  more 
general  facts  of  the  administration  of  the  schools 
in  each  parish  in  the  province.  These  schools 
were  only  those  which  were  acknowledged  to  be 
government  schools  and  recei\ed  government  aid. 
There  was  at  all  times  a  number  of  private  schools 
in  the  province    I n  1820  we  find  an  act^  "confirming 

142  G.  Ill,  Cap.  VI,  seeTs^  ~~  " 

24G.  IV,  Cap.  XXV,  see.  4. 
3lOG.  IV,  Cap.  XXII,  sec.  5. 
*60G.  Ill,  Cap.  VI. 
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the  Charter  of  the  Madras  school  in  New  Bruns- 
wick." These  schools  were  maintained  by  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  form  of  instruction  was  the  monitorial  system 
of  Bell.  These  schools  were  very  popular  in  the 
province  for  some  years,  as  the  following  statistics 
will  show:  In  1820  there  were  992  .scholars  in 
the  different  Madras  schools;  in  1824  there  were 
4,736.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period  the  number 
of  pupils   had   decreased. 

The  matter  of  inspection  and  visitation .  was 
early  considered  in  the  legislation.  By  the  Act 
of  1805  the  justices  were  required  to  visit  and 
examine  each  school  twice  a  year.  By  the  Law 
of  1837^  the  trustees  were  required  to  visit  the 
schools  at  least  once  in  every  three  months.  By 
the  Law  of  1829^  the  justices  were  authorized  to 
appoint  a  "Committee  of  two  or  more  Justices  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  Parish  Schools  in  their  respect- 
ive counties,  and  if  necessary  to  report  the  state 
of  the  same  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor."  The 
Law  of  1847  provided  for  the  ap|)ointment  of  two 
Inspectors  for  the  schools  of  the  province.  This 
was  a  great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  school 
inspection.  The  earlier  system  by  the  justices 
guaranteed  a  system  neither  of  competent  inspec- 
tion nor  of   uniform  standards. 

The  curriculum  for  the  parish  schools,  given  in 
the  Act  of  1805'  consisted  of  English  language,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic.  In  1816'  the  curriculum  includ- 
ed "Orthography,  Reading,  Writing  and  Arith- 
metic." The  requirements  of  the  teachers  for  the 
different  classes  of  licenses  in  the  Law  of  1847 
included  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  many  of  which, 
no  doubt,  were  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  parish  schools. 

The  demand  that  the  teacher  be  licensed  "as 
by  His  Majesty's  Royal  Instructions  is  directed." 
appeared  first  in  the  Act  of  1816. *"  This  require- 
ment reappeared  in  each  of  the  subsequent  enact- 
ments. By  the  Law  of  1837,^  the  teacher  applying 
for  a  license  was  to  be  examined   "as  to  moral 


'45  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XII,  sec.  U. 
278  Will.  IV,  Cap.  Ill,  sec.  3. 
Hog.  IV,  Cap.  XXII,  sec.  6. 
*45  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XII,  sec.  9. 
5.56  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXI,  sec.  10. 
85«G.  Ill,  (  ap.  XIII,  sec.  6. 
''7  Win.  IV,  Cap.  VIII,  sec.  10. 


attainments,  literary  attainments  and  loyal  prin- 
ciples." The  Act  of  1847  classified  the  teachers 
in  terms  of  their  attainments  in  the  First,  Second 
and  Third  class. 

The  differentiation  of  salary  for  men  and  women 
teachers  appeared  first  in  the  Act  of  1833.^  The 
Act  required  that  the  parish  should  pay  the  teacher 
at  least  a  sum  equal  to  the  Provincial  grant  toward 
that  teacher's  salary,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
£20  for  the  man,  and  £10  for  the  women  for 
twelve  months.  This  provision  was  withdrawn  by 
the  Act  of  1840^  which  provided  that  both  male 
and  female  teachers  were  to  receive  equal  amounts 
from  the  Provincial  treasury,  or  £20  for  twelve 
months.  This  Act  recjuired  that  the  inhabitants 
should  raise  at  least  a  sum  equal  to  that  amount. 
By  the  Act  of  1847  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  either 
sex  were  fi.xed  by  the  class  of  license,  if  a  trained 
teacher.  An  untrained  teacher  was  to  receive 
£20  for  a  year. 

The  trustees  were  required  "to  agree  with  the 
proper  persons  licensed,  as  by  His  Majesty's  Royal 
Instructions  is  directed,  to  teach  six  months, 
or  one  year,"  by  the  Act  of  1833.^  The  Act  of 
1847^  demanded  not  only  a  stated  period,  but  a 
written  contract  which  both  teacher  and  trustees 
were  reciuired  to  respect. 

The  necessity  of  providing  instruction  without 
charging  tuition  fees  was  recognized  by  the  Act 
of  1805,"  which  pro\'ided  for  "any  number  not 
exceeding  four"  free  scholars  in  each  parish 
school.  The  Law  of  1816,*  which  allowed  schools 
to  be  supported  bj'  assessment,  provided  for  the 
free  instruction  of  all  jiupils.  Its  amendment,'^ 
which  reinforced  subscription-support,  limited  the 
number  of  free  scholars  to  four.  In  1829^  the 
number  of  free  scholars  was  not  limited,  but  the 
.■\ct  of  1S37'"*  stated  that  five  was  the  largest 
number  for  any  one  school.  This  provision  was 
included  in  the  .Act  of   1847.'" 


'••J  Will.  IV,  Cap.  XXXI, 
-3  Vic,  Cap.  XXXIX,  s: 


3:i  W 


sec.  4. 
XXIX,  sec.  1. 
m.  I\-,  C; 


■':i  Urn.  1\,  Cap.  XX.XI,   sec.  2. 
■«10  Vic,  Cap.  XVI,  sec  2. 
H5G.  Ill,  Cap.  XII,  sec,  12. 
8.56  (;„  III  Cap.  XXIII,  sec.  11. 
".58  C.    Ill,  Cap.  .\VI,  sec.  3. 
"lOC;.  IV,  Ca 


ip.  XXII,  sec  3. 
"7  Wni.  IV,  Cap.  \'m,   sec  4. 
ap.  .XXVI,  sec  23. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

By  Hazel  Alward 

[Concluded.] 

Tact  also  guards  against  all  unnecessary 
noise  in  the  schoolroom.  The  quiet  school 
is  not  a  dead  school.  There  should  always 
be  the  proper  working  noise,  yet  a  school 
should  be  as  still  as  is  compatible  with  the  good 
work  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  Noise  is  a 
condition  of  disorder  and  if  pupils  are  able  to 
work  in  it,  it  remains  true  that  they  are  subject 
to  neivous  stiain  such  as  comes  from  working 
in  noise  anywhere.  Moving  things  demand  at- 
tention so  that  unnecessary  movement  should  be 
avoided.  When  necessary  it  should  be  quiet  and 
natural.  The  teacher  should  know  the  occasion 
for  movements,  and  the  pupils  should  receive 
permission  through  some  signal.  The  teacher 
should  keep  an  eye  for  the  needs  of  the  school 
and  see  that  materials  are  collected  and  distribut- 
ed in  an  oiderly  manner. 

If  a  school  is  well  controlled  the  pupils  are 
kept  busy,  work  willingly  and  constantly  and 
are  polite,  obedient  and  cheeiful,  never  outwardl>' 
rude  in  look  or  manner.  Tact  never  gives  wa^' 
to  fickleness  in  discipline  but  holds  the  pupils 
if  possible  day  after  day  to  uniform  conduct  and 
effort.  A  fatal  weakness  is  shown  in  school 
discipline  in  the  experience  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  spasms  of  discipline;  who  punish 
one  day  for  what  they  do  not  notice  the  next, 
and  who  turn  over  a  new  leaf  every  Monday 
morning.  .Right  habits  are  essential  to  a  well- 
governed  school.  Make  a  strong  effort.  "Well 
begun  is  indeed  half  done."  If  from  the  first  the 
pupils  are  held  easily  and  firmly  to  duty  right 
habits  will  be  formed  and  right  actions  made 
easier.  Could  we  but  realize  how  soon  our 
pupils  will  become  mere  walking  bundles  of 
habits,  we  would  make  a  greater  effort  to  guide 
them  into  right  habits  of  thinking  and  acting. 
Every  smallest  stroke  of  virtue  or  vice  leaves 
its  never-so-little  scar.  The  drunken  Rip  Van 
Winkle  in  Jefferson's  play  excused  himself  for 
every  fresh  dereliction  of  duty  by  saying 
"I  won't  count  this  time."  And  he  may  not 
have  counted  it,  and  a  kind  heaven  may  not 
have  counted  it,  but  it  was  counted  nevertheless. 
Down  among  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres  the 
molecules  counted  it,  registering  and  storing  it 
up  to  be  used  against  him  when  the  next 
temptation    came.     "Nothing    we    ever   do    is    in 


strict  scientific  literalness  blotted  out,"  says 
Professor  James.  Let  us  as  teachers  ever  bear 
this  in  mind  when  we  are  tempted,  as  we  very 
often  are,  to  lose  our  self-control  or  to  neglect 
the  smallest  fault  in  discipline.  For  minor 
offences  contain  the  germs  of  those  fully  grown 
evils  and  should  no*!  be  neglected. 

"Little  things  are  little  things; 
But  faithfulness  in  little  things 
Is  something  great." 

Tact  endeavours  to  cieate  and  maintain  in  the 
schoolroom  a  wholesome  school  sentiment  or 
school  spirit  that  makes  the  pupils  feel  that  the 
school  is  theirs  and  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain 
its  good  name.  In  a  school  in  which  such 
sentiment  prevails  the  veiy  few  boys  and  girls 
who  aie  inclined  to  cause  trouble  are  compar- 
atively harmless  because  they  cannot  and  do  not 
receive  the  endorsement  and  countenance  of  their 
better-disposed  school  mates.  Tact  is  constantly 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught 
and  improving  his  methods  of  presenting  them. 
He  thus  biings  new  life  into  every  recitation 
and  does  much  towaids  removing  the  dull 
monotony  that  is  likely  to  accompany  routine 
work.  Tact  also  sees  that  the  school  work  is 
carefully  ai ranged,  the  school  room  kept  at  right 
temperature  and  properly  ventilated,  and  always 
does  as  much  as  he  demands  of  his  pupils. 

And  now  we  must  come  to  the  most  unpleas- 
ant part  of  school  discipline,  that  of  punishment. 
One  of  the  first  objects  of  a  wise  luler  is  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment altogether.  But  this  cannot  always  be 
accomplished.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  should  never  use  severe  measuies  when  the 
less  severe  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 
While  the  eye  commands  lespect  the  voice  is 
unnecessary.  While  a  gentle  rebuke  will  suffice 
the  harder  tones  of  indignation  should  not  be 
used.  And  it  is  not  until  the  voice  ceases  to  be 
obeyed  at  all  that  we  should  resort  to  severe 
measures.  Finally,  when  such  punishments  do 
become  necessary,  though  the  teacher  cannot 
keep  out  of  view  the  moral  effect  of  the 
punishment  on  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
tempted  to  do  wrong,  yet  his  main  object  should 
be  to  biing  the  pupil  who  has  strayed  back 
again  into  the  right  path  of  obedience  and  duty. 

Aftei  all,  appeal  to  honor  is  the  highest  form 
of  discipline.     "Control  a  child's  actions  through 
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control  of  his  will,"  is  one  of  the  great  pro- 
fessional rules,  yet  the  will  cannot  be  foiced 
but  the  real  teacher  knows  that  it  can  be  led. 
"We  cannot  find  room  on  our  time  table  for 
such  high  minded  moral  discipline,"  some  one 
may  say;  and  neither  we  can,  nor  is  it  necessary. - 
Some  of  the  weightiest  lessons  which  we  learn 
in  regard  to  the  formation  of  our  own  characters 
are  not  learned  by  way  of  direct  instruction. 
Again  quoting  from  J.  G.  Fitch:  "  Moral  teaching 
should  be  the  hidden  secret  of  school  discipline," 
it  runs  through  every  subject  in  the  school 
curriculum  like  a  golden  thread.  What  subject 
could  be  better  suited  for  the  teaching  of  morals 
than  literature?  And  could  it  be  possible  to 
overlook  the  value  of  moial  teaching  in  history? 
"We  hear  Philip  Sidney,  thirsty  and  dying  on 
the  field  of  Zutphen,  refusing  the  cup  of  water 
and  giving  it  to  a  poor  soldier  with  the  words, 
"Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine."  We 
think  of  Wolfe  on  the  Heights  of  Quebec,  spent 
and  wounded  after  a  haid  fight,  aroused  by  the 
cry,  "They  run!"  "Who  run?"  "The  French." 
"Then  I  die  happy."  We  hear  the  words  of 
Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  still  echoing  down 
through  the  ages  and  thrilling  the  hearts  of 
thousands  today,  "England  expects  every  man 
this  day  to  do  his  duty,"  and  he  himself  set  the 
example  though  it  cost  him  his  life.  And  as  we 
realize  these  scenes,  we  know  that  this  is  a  better 
world  for  us  to  live  in  because  such  deeds  have 
been  done  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  more  clearly 
what  human  duties  and  true  human  greatness 
are.  In  the  study  of  nature  we  are  thinking 
God's  thoughts  after  Him.  In  studying  the  glory 
of  the  heavens  and  the  beauty  of  the  fields,  we 
are  beholding  a  loveliness  which  it  was  His 
delight  to  create.  What  better  moial  teachings 
can  we  find  than  these?  In  like  manner  mathe- 
matics has  its  own  special  moral  lessons.  It  is 
a  discipline  in  exactness,  in  perfect  honesty  and 
patience,  and  most  of  all  in  perseverance  by 
means  of  which  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  feel 
that  it  is  the  hard  tasks  that  count;  that  there 
are  millions  of  people  to  do  the  easy  things,  that 
it  takes  rugged  strength,  great  determination 
and  a  noble  puijiose  to  overcome  the  difficult 
situations  and  to  do  the  things  which  bring  the 
honor  and   fortune  and   progiess  of  the  world. 

And    so    we    find    that    every    subject    has    its 
moral    teachings   if   we   but   look   for   it,   and   we 


must  have  many  objects  in  view  which  we  can- 
not set   down   and   provide   for  in   a   time   table. 
Perfect    discipline    is    not    only    characterized    by 
strict   order,     by    right   methods   of   instructions 
or   by    vigorous    mental   activity,    but   should    be 
pervaded  through  axid  through  by  high  purposes, 
by  the  spirit  of  work,  by  a  solemn  sense  of  duty 
and    by'  the   love   of    truth.       This   is   attainable 
only  as  far  as  we  believe  it  worthy  of  attainment. 
Let  us  look  back  over  our  own  school  days  and 
recall  the  memories  we  have  had  of  them.     Let 
us  look  forward  into  the  lives  of  our  pupils  and 
ask    what    recollections    they    will    have  —  what 
recollections   we   would    like    them    to   have  —  of 
us  and  our  teaching.     These  will  not  always  be 
the   lessons   we   have   intentionally   given.     They 
will  depend   much   upon  the  spirit  in  which   the 
work    was    done    and    the    motives    which    were 
seen    to   actuate    us.      Good     discipline     cannot 
end   with   the   school   room.     We   remember   how 
that  greatest  ot   all  Teachers  once  stood  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  beckoned  Andrew  and  Simon 
away    from   their   boats   and    fishing   tackle   with 
the  words,   "Follow  me!   I   will  make  you  fishers 
of    men."      This    is  significant    of    the    way    in 
which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  some  are  called 
out    of    the    meaner    and    more    mechanical    em- 
ployments  of   life   and   invited    to   take   a  share 
in    that    noblest    of    all    work,    in    fashioning    the 
intellect  and  the  character  and  destiny  of  future 
generations  of   men   and   women.     The  call   does 
not    come    to    all    in    quite    the    same    way.     By 
some  it  is  recognized  in   the  whispered  intuition 
which     tells    of    personal    fitness    and    aptitude. 
To    others    it    comes    as    a    weighty    and    solemn 
conviction   of    tlie   importance   and    usefulness   of 
the  work  itself.     But  in  some  way  or  other  the 
sense  of  the  call  ought  to  be  present  in  the  mind 
of  every  teacher.     Then  and  then  only  shall  we 
feel  a  deep  joy  in  our  work,  and  a  belief  that  it 
is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world  for  us. 

The  teacher  who  is  true  to  her  mission  receives 
an  abundant  reward  for  all  her  self-sacrificing 
toil  —  not  pecuniary  remuneration,  but  the  high 
moral  recompense  which  ever  attends  a  faithful 
performance  of  duty,  and  the  conscious  fulfil- 
ment of  a  mission;  not  the  fleeting  treasures  of 
earth,  but  the  less  perishable  wealtli  of  ciiildiiood's 
clinging  love;  not  the  Iionor  and  api)lause  of 
the  world,  but  the  approbation  of  conscience,  and 
the    esteem    and     grateful     remembrance    of    her 
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pupils.  Children  do  not  soon  forget  a  devoted 
teacher.  Involuntarily  they  give  her  a  large 
place  in  their  hearts,  and  a  generous  share  of 
their  affections.  And  often  in  after  life  when 
they  suffer  from  the  lude  jostlings  of  a  selfish 
world,  and  seriously  question  if  there  be  such  a 
principle  in  human  nature  as  justice  or  disinter- 
ested love,  they  fondly  revert  to  the  beloved 
teacher  of  their  early  youth,  whose  character 
was  a  living  personification  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  whose  heart  a  deep  fountain  of  love,  pure 
and  never  failing,  and  check  their  incipient 
misanthropy  and  forget  their  sorrows,  in  the 
sweet  remembrance  of  her  gentleness,  fidelity 
and  love. 

A  yet  higher  reward  awaits  her  when  she 
closes  her  mission,  quits  the  field  and  rests  from 
her  labor;  for  then  the  angels  do  greet  her  as 
their  fellow-laborer  and  friend  and  welcome  her 
with  delight  to  their  society  and  home;  then 
she  hears  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  saying, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  and 
enters  with  triumph  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 
Upon  her  tombstone  no  epitaph  need  be  written, 
for  upon  the  tablet  of  many  a  juvenile  heart 
she  has  traced  her  character  in  a  living  inscrip- 
tion, more  honorable  and  enduring  than  was  ever 
written  upon  the  monument  of  sage  or  concjuer- 
or.  Of  her  life  no  obituary  need  be  given,  for 
her  surviving  pupils  are  her  living  epistles,  where 
may  be  read,  in  her  own  autograph,  the  trans- 
cript of  herself. 

Many  characters  has  she  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  her  own,  in  lineaments  too  deep  for 
time  to  efface,  too  abiding  for  eternity  to 
obliterate.  Many  friends  has  she  guided  along  the 
pleasant  paths  of  wisdom,  virtue  and  piety  to- 
ward Heaven,  and  thither  her  "works  do  follow" 
her.  Ages  roll  away  —  still  joyfully  she  gathers 
in  the  broad  fields  of  Paradise,  the  rich  harvests 
of  her  earthly  toil. 

THE  BEE. 

("lad  in  coat  of  brown  and  yellow. 
Oh,  the  bee's  a  lucky  fellow; 
For  when  summer's  at  its  prime 
He's  in  clover  all  the  time. 
■ — Clinton  Scollard  in    Youth's  Companion. 


Your  paper  is  so  bright  and   helpful,    I   enjoy 
reading  it. — G.  M.,  Maine. 


NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 

I?v  THE  Editor. 

F"iRST  -AND  Sfxond  Readkrs,    New    Brunswick 
AND  Nova  Scotia. 

When  the  children  are  reading  the  poems  in 
these  books,  begin  to  teach  them  something 
about  rhyme. 

After  a  verse  has  been  read,  close  books,  and 
write  the  verse  on  the  board,  substituting  a 
word  for  one  of  the  rhymes;  e.  g.  in, 

"Whoever   you    are,    be    noble; 
Whatever   you   do,   do   well; 
Whenever   you   speak,   speak   kindh  ; 
C.ive  joy   wherever  you   dwell. 

Substitute  "live"  for  "dwell"  and  call  upon 
children  to  comment.  Do  this  with  other 
verses.  Why  do  these  lines  not  sound  right? 
Because  they  do  not  rhyme.  Well,  then,  what 
is  rhyme?  C.et  a  definition  from  the  children. 
They  will  probal)ly  say  that  it  is  the  sounding 
alike  of  the  words  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 

Put  this  definition  on  the  board.  Why  do 
the  poets  use  rhyme?     Because  it  sounds  pretty. 

Do  you  know  anything  besides  the  verses 
in  your  books  that  is  written  in  rhyme?  (Songs 
and   hymns.) 

Tell  children  that  the  first  poets  sang  or 
recited  their  verses.  They  were  not  written 
clown,  but  one  person  learned  them  from  listen- 
ing to  another.  Now  can  you  think  of  any 
other  reason  for  making  rhymes.  (Easier  to 
sing,  easier  to  remember.)  If  children  have 
had  any  information  taught  them  in  rhyme, 
such  as  "Thirty  days  hath  November,"  the 
last  reason  may  ha\e  been  thought  of  sooner. 

Suppose   we    say : 

I   ha\e  a  cat,  oh,  such  a  pretty  catl 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  my  cat. 
I'm  sure  you  never  saw  so  nice  a  cat. 

Would  this  be  rhyme?  There  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  here.  If  so,  examine  some 
of  the  verses  in  the  reader.  Children  will  find 
out  that  the  rh\niing  words  must  not  be 
exactly  alike. 

Name  different  rhymes  for  words  in  the 
reading  lesson. 

Put    a    verse    new     to    the    children    on    the 
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board,   leaving  out  one  or  more  of  the  rhyming 
words,  and   let  them   fill   the  blanks. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in   the  . 

The  rooks  are  alive 

On  the  tops  of  the  

They   look   like   a   — — — — 


Of  jolly  black  bees. 
They  all  squawk  — - 
And   loud    is   their   - 


It    must   be   the   weather 
That   sets  them   a-talking. 
The  frost  and  the  


.\re   gone   from   the   lane; 
They  both   had   to  go 
When    the    sun    came   — 


Three   little  goblins  one  day   found 

A  baby  sleeping  on  the  , 

Hand   in   hand   they   danced   . 

See  the  swan   swim 

While   I   scatter  for  

The    half   of    my   cake 

On  the  top  of  the . 

Some  of  this  work  may  be  done  at  the  seats. 

In  another  lesson  the  arrangement  of  lines 
may  be  noticed.  Look  at  the  rhymes  in, 
"My  Shadow"  and  "The  Pond,"  N.  S.  Reader 
2;  "Drive  Gently,"  N.  B.  Reader  1;  "The 
Little  Snow-Shoveller,"    N.    B.    Reader  2. 

Put  on  the  blackboard,  "Sometimes  lines 
rhyme  in  pairs."  Then  ask,  how  many  poems 
with  rhymes  in  pairs  can  you  find  in  your 
reader?  Then  take  lines  rhyming  in  threes, 
as  in,  "Pull  the  Weeds"  and  "A  Song  for 
Little  May."  The  children  will  be  eager  to 
look  for  other  arrangements,  and  different 
exercises  for  seat  work  will  suggest  themselves, 
useful  for  training  eye  and  ear.  Make  lists  of 
the  rhymes  in  certain  poems.  Number  the 
different  rhymes  in  each  poem,  e.  g.  in  "The 
Arrow  and  the  Song,"  L  air,  where;  2.  sight, 
flight;  3.  strong,  song.  Pick  oUt  the  rhyming 
words  that  are  spelled  alike,  as  strong,  song; 
those  that  are  spelled  differently,  as  air,  where. 

Suitable  verses  for  study  of  rhymes  are,  in 
N.  B.  Readers: — Wonderland,  The  Mission  of 
the  Briars,  The  Four  Sunbeams,  The  Foolish 
Mouse,  Sleepy  Harry.  In  N.  S.  Readers, 
November: — Seven  Times  One,  The  Bluebird, 
The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant,  October's 
Party,   Cherries. 


For  ear  training,  read  to  the  children  verses 
with  different  rhyme  arrangements  and  let 
them   write   down   or   name   the   rhyming   words. 

[We  are   indebted   for  suggestions   on   this   subject   to   a 
lesson   in    The   Teachers'    World,   London.] 


THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

What  Children  Can  Do. 

This  exercise  is  intended  to  make  the  children  think 
quickly  and  act  quickly,  and  to  encourage  observation 
at  all  times. 

All  stand  in  a  ring.  One  child  is  chosen  as  "teacher" 
and  stands  in  the  centre.  He  or  she  repeats  the  lines  at 
the  beginning  of  each  verse.  Immediately  the  children 
think  of  the  answers,  which  must  be  in  two  words  —  the 
second  one  ending  in  "ing. "  The  child  who  thinks  of  an 
answer  steps  forward,  says  it,  then  acts  it,  and  so  an 
inner  ring  is  gradually  formed.  This  is  repeated  with 
each  couplet. 

1. 
"  If  children  will  look  with  the  eyes  in  their  head, 
Such   wonderful  things  they  will  see,   'tis  said." 

.•\nswers:     1.  Flowers  growing. 

2.  Buds  opening. 

3.  Leaves  falling. 

4.  Birds  flying. 

5.  Clouds  moving. 

6.  Sun  setting,  etc. 


"If  children  will  hear  with  the  ears  in  their  head, 
Such  wonderful  things  they  will  hear,  'tis  said." 
Answers: 


1. 

Bees  humming. 

2. 

Larks  singing. 

3. 

Flies  buzzing. 

4. 

Leaves  rustling. 

0. 

Birds  calling. 

(3. 

Rain  pattering,  etc. 

"  If  children  will  think  with  the  brains  in  their  head. 
Such   wonderful   things   they   will   learn,    'tis  said." 


Answers:  1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


Quick  counting. 
Fine  writing. 
Neat  sewing. 
Nice  drawing. 
(Jood  reading. 


C.  Right  spelling,  etc. 

4. 
"If  children  will  work  with  both  heart  and  head, 
In  such   wonderful   ways  they  can  help,   'tis  said." 


.Answers: 


Play  gently. 

Obey  quickly. 

Work  quietly. 

Run  willingly. 

Speak  softly. 

Be  kindly,  etc. —  The    Teacher.^'    World. 
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Winter  Birds. 

Blue  Tit,  blue 
The  snow  is  on  the  wood; 
What  can  tit-birds  do 
When  heaven  hides  their  food? 

They   flit   from   twig  to  twig 
They  hunt  on  every  tree, 
And  cry,  Tit,  tit,  I  am  not  big. 
Yet  here's  no  food  for  me. 

Dear  Robin  asks  for  bread, 
O  come  and  find  it  too! 
Your  dinner  here  is  always  spread, 
Blut    Tit,— blue. 
Tadema  —  from    The   Children' s   Cameos. 


A  February  Finger  Play. 

The  ground  was  all  frozen  (') 

And  ugly  and  bare; 
The  leafless  trees  shook  (2) 

In  the  cold  winter  air. 

Then  a  gentle  gray  cloud 

Floated  over  the  sky  (^) 
And  dropping  and  drifting  (*) 

The  snowflakes  came  by. 

They  covered  the  ground  (^) 

With  a  carpet  of  light. 
They  wrapped  all  the  trees  (^) 

In  soft  mufHings  of  white. 

The  dingy  old  houses  C) 

Like  palaces  shone; 
Into  filmiest  lace-work 

The  clothes-lines  {**)  had  grown. 

Then  the  children  ran  out  (^) 
With  their  cheeks  glowing  red. 

"Ho,  ho,  for  snow-balling!"   ("^) 
They  merrily  said. 

The  white  balls  flew  briskly,   i}^) 

They  sped  to  and  fro. 
And  beauty  and  happiness 

Came  with  the  snow. 

Motions. 

(1)  Hands  brought  together  in  front,  palms  down,  and 
then  spread  apart  with  a  gesture  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
ground. 

(2)  Arms  held  up  and  shaken  stiffly  for  leafless  trees. 

(3)  Hands  raised  above  head  with  motion  of  cloud 
moving  across  sky. 

(4)  Hands  brought  down  like  the  falling  snowflakes. 

(5)  Same  motion  as  (1),  with  fingers  shaking  for 
snowflakes  falling. 


(6)  Point  up  for  trees. 

(7)  Hands  lifted,  with  finger-tips  touching,  to  form  roof 
of  house. 

(8)  Horizontal  gesture  for  clothes-line. 

(9)  Fingers  chase  each  other  like  children  running. 

(10)  Clap  hands. 

(11)  Motion  of  making  and  throwing  snowballs. 

—  Primary  Education. 


A  LESSON  IN  PUNCTUATION. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  a  lesson  in  punctua- 
tion, sent  to  the  Review  by  a  Nova  Scotia 
teacher. 

Put  on  the  board  a  drawing  of  a  railway 
track,  with  a  train  approaching  from  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  Railway  Train. 

There  she  comes  at  last! 

Do  you   hear  her  blow? 

Listen  to  the  rails  singing  the  song  of  a 
journey. 

"Squeaky,    squeaky,"    say    the   wheels. 

"Ding,   dong,"    rings  the  bell. 

"Puff-ff,"  pants  the  engine,  and  stops  quite 
still. 

Now  we  are  off.     The  engine  begins  its  song: 

"I've   got   your   trunk, 

I've  got  your   trunk, 

I've   got   your    trunk!" 

"Who-oo-oo?     Who-oo-oo-oo?  said   the  whistle. 

"Who!     Who!" 

And  Katie  and  Helen  and  little  George  say : 
"Won't  Granny   be  glad   to  see   us?" 


Advanced  Spelling. — Etiquette,  miscreant, 
diversion,  ameliorate,  fac  simile,  surplice,  trous- 
seau, cheviot,  crinoline,  zephyr,  textile,  Bologna, 
tough,  artificial,  grotesque,  amethyst,  annuity, 
taciturn,  prestige,  indictment,  reservoir,  con- 
noiseur,  gauge,  crucible,  oxidize. 


Primary  Spelling. — Newspaper,  lunch,  prim- 
ary, cloak,  clock,  watch,  garden,  parsnips, 
lettuce,  pantry,  chicken,  com,  calm,  cowboy, 
prairie,  catfish,  minnow,  creek,  curb,  street- 
car, electric  light,  gaslight,  matches,  lamp- 
chimney. 

I  find  the  Educational  Review  a  great  help 
to  me  in  my  school  work. — A.  H.,  Carleton  Co., 

N.  B. 
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NATURE  STUDY  IN  GRADE  III. 

Grade  III  at  Acadia  St.  school,  Amherst, 
N.  S.,  is  a  busy  class  and  seems  to  enjoy  the 
nature  lessons  as  much  as  last  year's  class  did- 
The  following  examination  paper  covers  much 
of  the  work  of  this  quarter  and  is  just  as  it 
was  written.     Ten  questions  were  given. 

Nature. 
QuiNCEY  Reid. 

1.  The  aphid  harms  leaves  because  it  sucks 
the  juice.  The  aphid  can  be  killed  by  soap 
suds  and  kerosene. 

2.  There  are  many  aphids  in  the  summer, 
they  come  out  of  the  egg  in  the  spring. 

3.  The  work  of  the  queen  bee  is  to  lay  eggs. 

4.  The  difference  between  honey  and  nectar 
is  that  the  nectar  is  in  the  flower  and  the  bee 
comes  along  and  sucks  up  the  nectar.  It  goes 
down  in  her  throat  and  it  comes  out  honey. 

5.  The  potato  bug  is  different  from  the  bee 
because  the  bee  has  a  stinger  and  the  potato 
bug  hasn't.  The  potato  bug  has  stripes  on  its 
back  and   the  bee  hasn't. 

6.  The  caterpillar  gets  into  the  a|)plc  because 
in  the  spring  the  mother  lays  an  egg  in  the 
a^ple  flower  and  the  apple  grows  i)ig  and  it 
hatches  and  the  caterpillar  comes  out.  The 
caterpillar  goes  down  on  the  ground  and 
crawls  up  the  tree  trunk  and  goes  under  the 
bark   to   sleep   for   the  winter. 

7.  The  woodpecker  is  good  to  the  apple 
growers  because  it  jiecks  at  the  trees  and  the 
insects  come  out  and  the  woodpecker  picks  out 
the  caterpillars  of  the  apple. 

8.  We  see  more  shepherd's  purse  and  plain- 
tain  because  they  are  weeds  and  they  have  a 
lot  of  seeds  on  them.  (Drawings  of  these 
plants  were   made.) 

9.  Three  uses  of  hemlock  is  it  is  good  for 
under  water  because  it  won't  rot  and  it  is  good 
for  wood   and   tanning  and   lumber. 

10.  Four  uses  of  spruce  is  it  is  good  for 
Christmas  trees  and  posts  and  gum  and  to 
bank   the  house. 

A  spruce  twig  has  short  needles  on  it  and  it 
smells. 

Nina  E.  Davison. 


THE  CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

1.  Name  the  British  possessions  in  Africa,  and  state 
how  and  when  each  was  acquired.  What  part  have 
South   Africans  taken  in  the  war? 

2.  Who  are  Sir  Charles  Munro,  Sir  Percy  Lake,  Yuan 
Shih-Kai,   Sir   Cecil   Spring-Rice? 

3.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  German  and  British  governments  about  the  Baralong? 
How   was   the   correspondence   carried   on? 

4.  What  is  an  order  in  council?  What  important 
steps  have  lately  been  taken  in  the  Imperial  and  the 
Canadian   Parliaments  towards  carrying  on  the  war? 

o.  "Germany's  campaign  against  Egypt  is  meeting 
with  unexpected  obstacles  due  to  the  lack  of  coal." 
Discuss  the  geographical  position  of  Egypt  as  a  factor  in 
the  war.  What  is  the  importance  of  a  coal  supply  in 
this  war?  .And  what  resources  of  coal  have  (o)  the  Central 
Powers,    (6)    the   .Allies? 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5, 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10, 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16, 
17 
18, 
19, 
20, 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 

Genesis  xxvii,  1-17. 

Genesis  .xxvii,  18-29. 

Genesis  xxvii,  30-45. 

Genesis  xxviii,   1-5;    10-22. 

Psalm  xci. 

St.  .MatAew  x,   1-13. 

St.   Matthew  x,  28-42. 

St.  Matthew  xii,  46-50. 

St.  Matthew,  xiil,   1-9:    18-23. 

Psalm,  .xcv. 

Genesis  xxxvii,   1-11. 

Genesis  xxxvii,  12-22. 

Genesis  xxxvii,  23-36. 

Genesis  xxxix,   1-6. 

Psalm  xcvi. 

St.  Matthew  xiii,  24-30. 

St.  Matthew  xiii,  31-43. 

St.   .Matthew  xiii,  44-52. 

St.  -Matthew  xiv,   14-21. 

Psalm   xcvii. 


COMPOSITION. 


The  writer  has  found  it  a  good  plan  to  allow 
children  occasionally  to  write  a  "puzzle"  com- 
position, its  object  being  to  puzzle  the  teacher. 
Each  child  chooses  a  subject,  writes  a  description 
of  it  without  mentioning  it,  and  tries  to  make 
this  description  as  puzzling  as  possible.  Much 
repetition  is  avoided,  the  children  have  to  learn 
to  express  themselves  in  other  ways  and, 
incidentally,  they  look  u|)  subjects  which  other- 
wise they  would  not  troiii)le  about  in  order  to 
"puzzle  teacher." — Exchange. 
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WHO,  WHAT  AND  WHERE.  . 

Questions  for  February. 

1.  Who  was  condemned  to  wear  hung  about  his  neck 
the  body  of  the  bird  he  had  slain,  and  why? 

2.  What  bird 

long  lived  the  pride  of  the  countryside, 
And  at  last  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  died? 

3.  Where  did  the  last  of  the  Gairfowl  stand,  and  what 
kind  of  tears  did   she   weep? 

4.  What  bird  stood  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  seen  from 
behind  looked  rather  like  a  very  proper  bald-headed 
parson? 

5.  What  bird  is  called:  a.  darling  of  the  spring,  b. 
the  sea-blue  bird  of  March,  c.  the  Arabian  bird,  d.  "a 
creature  of  a  fiery  heart,"  e.  pilgrim  of  the  sky? 

6.  Who   were,   Grip,   poor   Matthias,    Chil? 


Questions  For  January. 

Domestic  Affairs. 
(All  from  Standard  Novels.) 

1.  What  supper  was  a  disappointment  because  the 
host  thought  the  asparagus  not  quite  boiled  enough? 

2.  Who  had  an  exquisite  art  of  making  her  cleanliness 
more  uncomfortable  and  unacceptable  than  dirt  itself? 

3.  Who  thought  that  to  wear  the  same  curled  front 
on  Sundays  and  weekdays  "would  be  to  introduce  a  most 
dream-like  and  unpleasant  confusion  between  the  sacred 
and  the  secular?" 

4.  What  family  were  confused  at  being  caught  playing 
"Hunt  the  Slipper,"  by  two  great  acquaintances  from 
town? 

5.  Where  was  an  assault  repelled  by  a  dish  of  scalding 
hot    kalebrose? 

Answers. 

1.  The  supper  at  Hartfield  on  the  night  of  the  ball  at 
the  Crown.     Emma.    Ch.  38. 

2.  Mrs.   Joe   Gargery.     Great   Expectations.     Ch.   4. 

3.  Mrs.  Glegg.     The  Mill  on  the  Floss.     Ch.  7. 

4.  The  Primrose  Family.      Vicar  of  Wakefield.     Ch.   11. 

5.  At   Tillietudlem    Castle.     Old    Mortality.     Ch.   24. 


Only    four    sets    of    answers    this    month,  and 
only  one  set  perfect. 
Marks  allowed,    10. 
Waterloo,  10;    Gill,  M.L.  L.  Club,  8;    Alert,  7. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

M.  V.  H.  1.  "The  Hunter's  Moon."  A 
name  for  the  full  moon  next  after  the  harvest 
moon.  The  harvest  moon  is  the  moon  which 
is  full  within  a  fortnight  of  the  autumnal 
equinox  (September    22nd    or    23rd.) 

2.  Aurora  Borealis.  A  luminous  atmos- 
pheric phenomenon,  considered  to  be  electrical, 
radiating    from    or    occurring    near    the    earth's 


northern  or  southern  magnetic  poles;  visible 
from  time  to  time  by  night.  Often  called 
northern  (or  southern)  lights,  Aurora  Borealis, 
or   Aurora   Australis. 

Mrs.  A.  1.  Pronunciation  of  "Khaki." 
Either  Kah-kee,  or  Kar-kee.  The  word  is 
variously  spelled.  It  is  Urdu,  and  means 
dusty,  hence,  dust  coloured.  As  a  noun,  a 
fabric  of  khaki  colour. 

2.  The  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  was  con- 
cluded when  Lord  Salisbury  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  was  his  doing.  The  treaty,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  convention  embodying 
it  was  signed  on  January  30th,  1902,  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  foreign  secretary.  The  object 
of  the  alliance  was  the  protection  of  the  respec- 
tive interests  of  England  and  Japan  in  China 
and  Corea.  The  terms  are  too  long  to  quote 
in  full.  In  case  of  either  England  or  Japan 
being  involved  in  war  with  another  power,  the 
contracting  party  was  to  remain  neutral.  If 
a  second  enemy  power  took  part  in  the  war, 
the  other  party  to  the  alliance  would  come  to 
the  aid  of  her  ally.  See  Current  Events  in 
Review  for   November,    1915. 

3.  Ratisbon  is  in  Bavaria.  But  in  1809  the 
Austrians  were  fighting  in  Bavaria.  After  the 
battle  of  Eggmuhl  in  1809,  they  retired  upon 
Ratisbon  and  the  pursuing  French  defeated 
them  again  beneath  its  walls  and  reduced  a 
great  part  of  the  city  to  ashes. 

An  answer  to  M.  V.  H.'s  question  about 
Household  Economy  would  take  too  much 
space  in  this  column.  We  hope  to  give  some 
suggestions  on  the  subject   in  a  later  issue. 


WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Jacob  Abbott,  author  of  the  Rollo  books  and 
much  other  useful  and  interesting,  although 
old-fashioned,  juvenile  literature,  lays  down  the 
following  fundamental  rules  for  teachers  and 
parents: 

"When  you  consent,  consent  cordially. 

When  you  refuse,  refuse  finally. 

When  you  punish,  punish  good-naturedly. 

Commend  often.  Never  scold." 
Some  bulky  volumes  on  teaching  contain  less 
pedagogical  wisdom.  A  very  skilful  and  success- 
ful teacher  attributes  much  of  her  success  to 
a  faithful  observance  of  these  five  concise  and 
simple  rules. — Exchange. 
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HOT    LUNCHES    IN    A    COUNTRY    SCHOOL. 

In  the  Domestic  Science  Class  at  the  Sussex 
Rural  School,  last  July,  different  teachers  told 
how  they  had  made  their  Domestic  Science 
lessons  useful  in  ungraded  country  schools. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  from  other  places. 
The  first  one  comes  from  Nebraska.  A  teacher 
writes  to  The  School  News, 

"I  began  serving  hot  lunches  in  my  school  in 
September,  1911,  because  the  cold  lunches  the 
children  brought  with  them  were  so  unappetizing 
and  lacking  in  nutrition.  We  have  not  missed 
having  our  daily  hot  dinner  in  all  the  twenty- 
four  months  of  school  that  have  followed  our 
venture.  We  have  found  that  it  pa\s.  The 
children  do  more  and  better  work,  the  attendance 
has  improved,  and  the  parents  tell  me  that  the 
general  health  of  the  children  is  better. 

We  prepare  the  vegetables  for  dinner  at 
recess  and  it  takes  only  a  moment  to  set  them 
over  the  fire  later.  If  I  am  busy  when  the 
cooking  needs  attention,  one  of  the  girls  attends 
to  it. 

We  use  our  desks  for  tables.  Each  child  la>s 
his  table  and  furnishes  his  own  bowl,  plate, 
paper  napkins,  cup,  knife,  fork  and  simotu. 
After  lunch  each  one  clears  his  own  table  and 
takes  his  dishes  to  the  d<'sk  that  is  used  for  a 
cook  table. 

While  we  are  eating  our  lunch  we  plan  what 
we  shall  serve  the  next  day,  and  each  child 
furnishes  that  which  is  most  convenient.  We 
tr>'  to  keep  each  one's  share  evenl>-  proportioned, 
but  this  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  work,  for 
most  of  the  mothers  are  so  grateful  that  they 
frequently  send  a  jar  of  fruit  or  preserves  when 
their  children's  .share  of  the  lunch  is  a  quart  of 
milk  or  some  butter.  Parents  are  interested  in 
hot  lunches  for  their  children  when  they  would  he 
actively  opposed  to  Domestic  Science.  This  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  give  a 
good  lesson  in  Domestic  Science,  for  the  ralk 
can  be  turned  to  food  values,  the  care  and 
cooking  of  food,  etc.,  and  since  the  children  have 
helped  to  plan  the  dinners  they  have  become 
interested  in  these  things. 

We  have  a  variety  of  dishes  that  we  serve, 
but  soup  served  very  hot  and  hot  chocolate  arc 
our    favorites.     Boiled     beef    with    noodles    and 


potatoes  baked   in   the  ashes  is  one  of  our  mid- 
winter meals. 

We  did  the  cooking  the  first  year  on  a  No.  IS 
Round  Oak  Heater,  but  last  year  I  purchased  a 
small  oil  sto\e  that  adds  greatly  to  our  comfort, 
especially  on  warm  days.  I  ha\e  furnished  the 
cooking  utensils  but  the  mothers  have  offered  to 
furnish    us   anything  we  needed." 

From  the  School  Bulletin  (N.  Y.)  we  clip  the 
following; 

"At  a  meeting  of  grade  teachers  Miss  Dandy 
of  Morle>  showed  a  fireless  cooker  made  by  her 
pupils,  under  her  direction,  which  had  been 
used  to  pro\  ide  a  hot  dish  for  those  of  the 
children  who  must  depend  on  a  box  luncheon. 
A  wooden  candy  pail  was  packed  with  excelsior 
and  lined  with  asbestos  paper  and  a  nest  was 
made  in  the  centre  for  a  tightl>'  covered  cooking 
pail." 

The  hot  lunch  plan  is  being  adopted  in  many 
places.  Teachers  in  Western  Canada  report  that 
it  is  an  important  factor  in  securing  attendance. 
Miss  Estelle  McManus  of  Headingley,  Manitoba, 
writes  of  her  plans  in  the  Western  School  Journal, 
as  follows; 

"This  is  the  third  winter  that  we  have  been 
having  the  hot  lunch,  and  I  consider  that  it  has 
been  a  great  success.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
pupils  enjoy  it,  especially  those  who  cannot  go 
home  to  lunch,  and  on  stormy  days  man>'  who 
live  ciuite  near  the  schoo'   remain. 

"We  have  a  two-burner  oil  stove  which  was 
given  us  by  a  lady  in  the  district  who,  by  the 
way,  provides  half  the  oil  required.  I  provide 
the  other  half,  and  the  total  cost  is  aljout  .oOc. 
a  month.  Each  family  takes  its  turn  in  pro- 
viding whate\er  kind  of  food  we  are  to  prepare, 
and  the  cost  is  about  10c.  each  da>'.  Occasion- 
alK-  we  have  a  real  dinner,  for  which  each 
famil\-  brings  an  article  of  food  decided  upon 
the  previous  (la\  . 

"I  find  thai  the  parents  lia\f  been  \er\' 
much  interested  and  are  only  too  s^lad  to  send 
whatever   is  needed." 

Why  not  try  to  carry  out  some  suili  plan  in 
your  sch(X)l  for  tlie  two  months  of  cold  weather 
and   I)ad    roads   that   are  still   to  come.-' 


The  Re\iew  is  an  excellent  pa|)er  for  suggestions, 
and  the  Current  Events  are  splendid. — (i.  II.,  Kings 
Co.,  N.  B. 
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THE  LAZY  BRAIN. 

The  house  had  been  very  quiet  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  In  deference  to  Fred  Gates,  working 
on  his  final  English  thesis,  the  noisy  twins  had 
been  banished  to  a  neighbor's,  the  grocery  boy 
and  the  butcher's  boy  had  been  headed  off  at 
the  gate,  and  the  whole  establishment,  figurat- 
ively speaking,  had  held  its  breath.  Now  Fred 
had  emerged  from  his  seclusion. 

"Well,  did  you  get  the  thesis  finished?" 
asked  his  Uncle  John 

"No,  I  didn't,"  Fred  admitted  miserably.  "I 
just  couldn't  seem  to  think  clearly;  something 
kept  interrupting  my  ideas." 

"O  Fred,"  mourned  his  mother  contritely, 
"perhaps  it  was  my  sweeping,  but  I  did  try  to 

be  quiet!" 

"Humph!"  snorted  Uncle  John.  "Fred,  I 
know  what's  wrong  with  you  —  rnental  laziness." 

"Why,  John  Hazzard!"  exclaimed  Fred's  mother 

indignantly. 

"You  don't  understand,  uncle,"  Fred  protested. 

"Oh,  don't  I?  Young  man,  I'm  going  to  show 
you  something.  I  think  I  heard  you  declare  the 
other  day  that  if  you  could  write  an  editorial  as 
polished  and  logical  as  one  of  those  by  Grant 
Smith   in  the  Globe,  you'd  die  happy." 

"You     certainly    did.     He's     my     ideal    of    a 

writer." 

"All  right,  then,  come  along  with  me." 

Fred  was  thrilled  to  discover  they  were  going 
to  visit  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Globe.  "I 
know  Grant  Smith,"  his  uncle  informed  him, 
"and   I'm   going  to  show  him  to  you  at  work." 

Fred  found  his  ideal  of  a  writer  seated,  not  in 
cloistered  seclusion,  as  he  had  expected,  but  in 
one  corner  of  a  very  large  room  well  filled  with 
men,  clacking  typewriting  machines,  and  jingling 
telephones.  From  the  floor  above,  where  the 
forms  of  the  afternoon  edition  were  being  made 
up,  came  the  sound  of  pounding,  and  through 
the  half-opened  windows  drifted  the  roar  of 
traffic  from  the  street  below. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  ordered  confusion 
Fred's  hero  sat  at  a  typewriter,  picking  at  the 
keys  slowly,  and  pausing  from  time  to  time  to 
with   unseeing  eyes  at  the  wall  before  him. 

Fred  was  horror-struck  when  his  uncle  smote 
the  writer  familiarly  on  the  shoulder;  but  Grant 
Smith    scarcely    turned    his    head,    regarded    his 


friendly  assailant  with  bare  recognition,  and 
waved  his  hand  vaguely  toward  a  vacant  chair. 

As  Fred  watched,  a  messenger  boy  blundered 
noisily  upon  the  worker  and  was  waved  away. 
Presently  an  office  boy  called  the  writer  to  the 
telephone,  from  which  he  returned  in  a  moment 
as  if  in  a  daze,  and  resumed  his  writing  without 
hesitation.  Then  a  fellow  worker  strolled  over 
and  demanded  a  match.  The  writer  did  not  hear 
him.  With  a  sly  wink  at  Fred,  the  intruder  pro- 
ceeded to  pick  Grant  Smith's  pockets  of  matches, 
and  bore  them  off  unnoticed  by  his  victim. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Grant  Smith's  task 
was  done.  He  summoned  a  copy  boy  to  carry 
away  his  manuscript,  and  turned  with  a  sur- 
prised cry.  "By  George,"  he  exclaimed,  grasping 
Fred's  uncle  by  the  hand,   "when  did  you  come 

As  the  visitors  strolled  away  from  the  Globe 
office.  Uncle  John  listened  for  some  time  to 
Fred's  enthusiastic  praise  of  Grant  Smith.  "I 
don't  see  how  he  does  it!"  Fred  marveled. 
"How  can  he  write  in  that  madhouse?" 

"Simple  enough.  Grant  Smith  has  trained 
his  brain  to  work  for  him.  You  can  do  the 
same  thing;    so  can  any  man,  but  few  do. 

"This  morning,  in  quiet  seclu.sion,  you  couldn't 
think  out  your  thesis.  That  was  not  because 
anyone  interrupted  you,  but  because  your  brain, 
like  the  brains  of  thousands  of  untrained  workers, 
was  playing  hookey,  and  you  hadn't  the  will  to 
keep  it  at  its  task.  The  man  who  can  make  his 
brain  obey  him,  and  who  can  keep  his  thoughts 
on  the  job  until  his  work  is  done,  can  succeed 
not  only  in  writing,  but  at  any  task  he  chooses." 

"But  how  do  you  start?"     Fred  demanded. 

"How  did  you  win  the  quarter-mile  last  year?" 

"I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it,  and  began 
training  every  day." 

"Exactly.  Your  brain  is  just  another  set  of  mus- 
cles.    Why  not  train  them?" — Youths'  Companion. 


gaze 


The  capture  by  the  Austrians,  of  Mount  Lovcen  (pronounc- 
ed Lof-tsen),  on  January  10,  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  capture  of  Cettinje  (Tset-teen-ye),  the  capital  of  Monte- 
negro, which  is  but  six  miles  distant,  and  with  that  the  con- 
quest of  Montenegro  was  virtually  complete.  The  importance 
of  the  victory  is  in  that  it  brings  a  large  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  for  the  time  being  under  .Austrian  rule. 
Austrian  and  Bulgarian  forces  are  invading  Albania,  where 
a  few  Italian,  Albanian,  Montenegrin  and  Serbian  troops 
will  defend  the  principal  towns  on  the  coast.  King  Nicholas 
of  Montenegro  is  now  in  France. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  ACCURACY  IN  ARITHMETIC 

The  degree  of  approach  to  accuracy  by  a 
pupil  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  amount 
as  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done.  Care- 
less facility  is  not  merely  useless:  it  is  positively 
harmful.  Hence,  while  the  problems  pro\ided 
for  the  pupil  may  be  much  more  simple  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  fig;uring  required,  the 
importance  of  accuracy  must  be  emphasized  to 
a  very  much  greater  degree,  than  has  usually 
been  the  custom  of  teachers  in  the  grades. 
Indeed  the  pupil  must  not  be  commended  at  all 
for  inaccurate  work  —  for  work  in  which  there 
is  one  wrong  figure!  It  must  be  impressed 
upon  him  in  the  very  beginning  that  ciphering 
in  which  there  are  errors  has  no  value  whatever. 
His  task  must  be,  not  the  solution  of  ten 
problems  with  but  few  errors,  but  rather  as 
many  problems  as  he  can  solve  without  making 
any  mistakes.  His  seat  work  in  arithmetic  (and 
his  home  work,  too,  if  any  be  assigned)  should 
be,  for  the  most  part,  mechanical,  and  so 
simple  that  he  can  concentrate  his  whole  energy 
upon  the  matter  of  accuracy.  It  should  be 
something  that  he  well  knows  how  to  do,  the 
only  question  being,  can  he  do  it  accurately? 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  proper 
emphasis  be  put  upon  the  importance  of  absolute 
correctness. 

When  papers  or  slates  upon  which  is  the 
work  of  many  pupils  to  whom  the  task  of 
copying  and  figuring  had  been  assigned,  are 
presented  to  the  teacher  for  examination,  it  is 
not  well  for  her  to  consider  too  much  the 
number  of  errors  made  by  each  pupil.  Each 
paper  is  ri^ht  or  lurong;  perfect  or  imperfect; 
good  or  worthless.  Whether  it  contains  one  error 
or  ten,  it  must  be  put  into  the  imperfect  class. 
.All  the  pupils  who  make  mistakes  in  figuring 
must,  for  the  moment  at  least,  be  classed 
together,  whether  the  number  of  errors  is  two 
or  ten.  In  either  case  the  work  is  unsatisfactory, 
unreliable,    worthless. 

If,  in  the  daily  tests  of  the  ability  of  pupils 
in  figuring,  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  papers  are  im[)erfect,  the  teacher  is  at  fault. 
Either  the  lessen  is  too  heavy,  or  the  teacher 
dfjes  not  sufficiently  impress  upon  the  pupils  (he 
importance  of  accuracy  in  ciphering. 

The  seat  work,  the  mere  practice  in  figuring, 
should  be  made  so  light,  and  the  pupils  encour- 


aged to  exercise  so  much  care  in  the  doing  of  it, 
that  seventy-five  to  ninetj-  per  cent,  of  the 
papers  will  be  perfect.  When  this  degree  of 
accuracy  has  been  attained,  the  amount  of  daily 
work  for  those  pupils  who  usually  present  perfect 
papers,  may  be  somewhat  increased;  but  in  all 
cases  and  in  all  the  grades,  infallible  accuracy 
must  be  the  aim.  To  what  length  can  the 
pupil  continue  to  manipulate  figures  without 
one  error?  is  the  question  for  the  examiner  and 
for  the  pupil. 

Too  often  it  has  been  the  custom  to  mark  a 
paper  90  if  only  one  problem  in  ten  contains 
an  error.  Often  —  shall  I  say  usually? — the 
pupil  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  90  per 
cent  of  accuracy  in  the  tliird  grade  is  good. 
If  only  one  figure  was  wrong,  the  paper  was 
marked  93,  and  9o  is  excellent.  This  has  been 
the  method  of  marking,  too,  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  in  all  the  grades  up 
to  and  including  the  eighth.  Then  perhaps  the 
pupil  leaves  sc?hool.  For  six  years  he  has  been 
taught  that  95  in  figure  processes  is  excellent; 
90,  good;  SO,  fair;  and  even  70  good  enough  to 
"pass."  He  goes  out  into  the  business  world, 
to  learn  that  90  per  cent  of  accuracy  in  figuring, 
instead  of  being  good,  is  absolute  failure;  that 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  a  ninety-per- 
cent accountant.  His  inaccurate  facility  in  the 
use  of  figures  gained  for  him  much  credit  in  the 
schoolroom,  but  in  the  store  it  is  worthless. 
The  fact  that  lie  knows  how  to  solve  the 
problems,  and  can  explain  them  with  the 
"hences"  and  "sinces"  in  tlieir  proper  places, 
is  of  no  a\ail  in  his  effort  to  retain  his  place  as 
an  accountant.  He  is  inaccurate;  hence  his 
work  is  of  no  value  whatever. 

.•\  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  may  1)C  made, 
not  by  a  greater  amount  of  careless  maniiiulation 
of  figures  in  difficult  problems,  l)ut  l)y  the 
careful  solution  of  main-  simple  problems  in 
which  the  principal  efff)rt  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  jiiipil  is  to  secure  results  that  are 
correct  in  every  resjject.  Tiie  most  important 
jjart  oi  the  work  oi  the  toicne.'  m  tins  effort  is 
not  the  correcting  of  the  pupiTs  mistakes:  it  is 
rather  the  training  of  the  pu|)il  into  such  careful 
habits  that  mistakes  will  not  lie  made.  Many 
a  teacher  sits  up  at  night  to  correct  errors  that 
she  might  better  sit  up  in  tiie  da\  lime  t(> 
prevent. — The     Western     Teacher. 
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HOW  MEN  DIFFER  FROM  ANIMALS. 

The  chief  difference  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals  lies  in  man's  capacity  for  sinning. 
Obviously  he  has  no  monopoly  of  the  virtues. 
A  dog  may  be  faithful,  an  elephant  may  be 
kind  and  true,  a  cat  is  said  to  love  home  and 
fireside;  the  parental  instincts  of  the  penguin 
would  put  nine-tenths  of  the  leaders  of  our 
best  society  to  shame.  It  is  not  by  possessing 
such  attributes  that  animals  become  "almost 
human."  It  would  be  fairer  to  our  furred  and 
feathered  friends  to  say  that  the  man  who 
possesses  these  traits  in  fine  degree  is  almost 
animal.  There  is  a  horse  of  vaudeville  fame 
that  reckons  simple  sums  in  addition,  and 
answers  a  wide  variety  of  questions,  if  my 
memory  serves  me;  I  will  even  allow  him  to 
write  his  own  first  name  with  his  hoof  in  the 
sand.  The  show-bills  call  him  "human"  yet 
we  feel  no  sense  of  kinship  as  we  watch  the 
performance,  even  though  we  should  grant  him 
all  the  ratiocination  his  exhibitors  claim  We 
simply  say,  "What  a  wonderfully  clever  horse!" 
bestow  a  word  of  praise  upon  his  trainer,  and 
that  is  the  whole  story.  I  have  seen  a  dog 
perform  agile  tricks  with  prompt  obedience  and 
obvious  enjoyment,  and  to  me  he  was  still  a 
dog.  But  when  some  canine  friend  hides  on 
his  wash-day;  when  he  steals  the  cat's  milk  and 
pretends  he  did  not;  when  he  slinks  in  at  a 
door  with  every  expression  of  eye  and  limb 
crying  "peccavi,"  ah,  then  I  say  to  myself, 
"There  is  something  human  about  that  dog." 
— B urges  Johnson  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
January. 


EXPLAINING  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  telegraph  no  longer 
arouses  the  wonder  and  awe  that  it  did  in  our 
grandfathers.  In  remote  countries,  however, 
there  are  still  people  who  have  never  heard  of 
it,  and  who  are  unable  to  understand  it.  Das 
Echo  tells  of  the  perplexity  that  the  telegraph 
caused  in  a  small  village  of  Bosnia. 

The  government  had  installed  a  telegraph  line 
from  Prijedor  to  Bahatsch. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  wire?"  asked 
the  astonished  inhabitants  of  a  village  through 
which  the  line  happened  to  pass. 

"It  is  a  telegraph,"  said   the  headman  of  the 


village,  who  had  been  in  consultation  with  the 
officials.  "One  can  send  a  message  along  this 
wire,  straight  from  here  to  Stamboul." 

The  villagers  were  incredulous.  "Tnat  is 
impossible.  How  can  a  message  run  along  a 
wire?" 

The  headman  thought  awhile;  then  he  hit 
upon  the  proper  explanation.  "Imagine,"  he 
said,  "a  dog  that  is  terribly  long,  and  whose  tail 
is  stretched  like  the  wire  on  these  poles;  imagine 
that  his  tail  is  so  long  that  he  reaches  from  here 
to  Stamboul.  Now,  suppose  we  pinched  his  tail 
here.     Wouldn't   he   howl   in  Stamboul?" 

The  villagers  understood. —  Youth's  Companion ^ 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  magnificent  parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa,  considered 
the  finest  Gothic  structure  in  .America,  and  rivaling  in  beauty 
any  other  jbarliament  houses  in  the  world,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  night  of  February  3.  The  fire  spread  rapidly, 
and  several  persons  lost  their  lives,  while  many  others  had  a 
narrow  escape. 

Canada  produces  about  three-quarters  of  the  nickel  used 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  sent  out  of  the  country  for  refining; 
but  probably  some  means  will  be  found  of  keeping  this  indus- 
try at  home. 

The  reports  of  government  engineers  are  very  unfavourable 
to  the  completion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  and  the  work 
may  be  abandoned.  The  greatest  engineering  difficulties 
are  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the  shores,  which 
offer  no  secure  foundation  for  harbour  works. 

Recent  explorations  in  Hudson  Bay  have  shown  that  the 
Belcher  Islands  are  much  larger  than  was  supposed,  the 
largest  island  being  over  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  the  length 
of  the  entire  chain  many  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  railway  between  South  .\frica  and  Southwest  Africa, 
rapidly  constructed  by  General  Botha  last  year  for  military 
purposes,  will  be  of  great  importance  in  times  of  peace.  It 
is  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Prieska,  on 
the  Orange  River,  to  Kalkfontein,  and  saves  many  hundred 
miles  between  points  in  South  Africa  and  those  in  Southwest 
Africa,  as  compared  with  the  old  route  by  rail  to  Cape  Town 
and  thence  by  sea.  Through  trains  are  now  running  from 
South  African  points  to  Walfisch  Bay. 

Much  of  the  material  used  in  commercial  fertilizers  has 
hitherto  come  from  Germany.  A  Canadian  inventor  has 
found  a  process  of  obtaining  potash  from  ordinary  feldspar, 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  importance;  and  valuable 
deposits  of  phosphates  have  been  discovered  in  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary.  Other  sources 
of  both  potash  and  phosphates  will  be  eagerly  sought,  so 
that  we  may  be  independent  of  the  German  supply. 

Huerta,  former  dictator  of  Mexico,  died  last  month  in 
Texas,  where  he  was  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to 
violate  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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There  are  three  government  schools  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  for  teaching  the  best  way  of  making  maple  sugar. 
The  annual  output  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  in  that  Province 
alone  is  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

Reports  from  Switzerland  say  that  a  republican  party  of 
considerable  power  has  been  formed  in  Germany.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Kaiser  by  his  own  people  may  yet  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  if  these  reports  are  true. 

The  Russian  explorer,  Vilkitskii,  who  left  Vladivostok 
last  year  to  sail  around  the  north  of  Siberia,  arrived  safely 
at  Archangel  before  that  port  was  closed  by  the  ice.  N'ilkitskii 
is  the  Russian  naval  officer  who  discovered  Nicholas  II  Land 
in  1913.  The  northeast  passage,  as  the  voyage  around 
Siberia  is  called,  was  made  once  before  when  the  Norwegian 
navigator,  Xordenskjold,  accomplished  it,  thirty-six  years 
ago,  by  sailing  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  spend  a  winter  in  the  Arctic  ice  before  he  reached  the 
Pacific. 

The  French  have  seized  the  Greek  island  of  Corfu,  because 
of  the  location  there  of  an  Austro-German  submarine  base. 
A  second  base  was  located  in  the  narrow  channel  between 
that  island  and  the  Albanian  coast,  and  most  of  the  submarine 
raids  in  the  .Mediterranean  had  been  directed  from  these  two 
bases.  Corfu  is  now  being  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
Siberian  soldiers.  The  German  authorities  protest  that  this 
occupation  of  Corfu,  and  the  landing  of  the  armies  of  the 
Allies  at  Saloniki  and  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  .Aegean, 
are  violations  of  Greek  neutrality  which  neutral  nations 
should  condemn  as  much  as  they  condenm  the  German 
invasion  of  Belgium.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
independence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  when  first  estab- 
lished, was  not  to  be  absolute  and  unconditioned,  but  was  to 
be  guaranteed  by  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  .Apart  from 
that  protection,  in  theory  as"  well  as  in  fact,  Greece  today 
would   not  be  independent. 

Continued  fighting  in  the  trenches  in  France  and  Flanders 
has  made  little  apparent  change  in  the  situation.  The 
Russians  have  made  advances  in  Galicia,  and  the  Italians 
have  held  their  ground  on  the  .Austrian  frontier.  In  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  British,  now  commanded  by  Sir  Percy  Lake, 
have  been  held  back  by  weather  conditions,  and  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  relieving  the  garrison  at  Kut-el-Amara. 
In  the  Caucasus  region  the  Russian  have  been  more  success- 
ful, and  it  is  believed  that  they  have  captured  the  ini|X)rtant 
city  of  Erzerum,  which  would  be  the  greatest  loss  that  the 
Turks  have  yet  sustained. 

The  last  of  the  German  armies  in  the  Cameroons  has  been 
driven  into  Spanish  territory,  where  the  troops  arc  said  to 
have  been  disarmed  and  interned.  In  East  Africa  the  re|X)rts 
tell  of  British  gains. 

The  coronation  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  Emperor  of  China  has 
been  deferred,  because  of  the  rebellion  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces; but  the  latest  reports  seem  to  show  that  the  rebels 
have  met  with  a  serious  defeat. 

In  Mexico,  the  State  of  Oaxaca  has  declared  its  indejicnd- 
ence  of  the  control  government  until  such  time  as  order  is 
restored  in  the  republic.  Carranza  has  abandoned  Mexico 
City  as  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  has  made  Qiieretaro 
his  present  headquarters,  the  provisional  capital. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  short  course  in  nature-study  and  agriculture  for 
New  Brunswick  teachers,  held  in  Sussex,  January  3-7, 
was  attended  by  107  students,  all  that  could  be  accommo- 
dated. 350  applications  were  received.  The  course  was 
under  the  direction  of  R.  P.  Steeves,  director  of  Elemen- 
tary Agricultural  Education,  who  was  assisted  by  six 
instructors.  Evening  addresses  were  given  by  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  by  Professor  S.  B.  McCready 
of  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown,  and  others. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  New  Brunswick  of  the 
Strathcona  Trust  Fund  was  made  public  in  January. 
Eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  distributed  in  cash 
prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  physical  and  military 
drill  in  the  schools.  In  the  fourteen  cadet  corps,  the 
Normal  School  corps,  instructed  by  Captain  A.  Stirling 
McFarlane,  took  first  place.  Five  new  cadet  corps  were 
organized  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  war,  no  cadet 
instructors'  courses  nor  cadets'  camps  were  conducted. 

Mr.  Groom,  of  St.  Stephen,  has  taken  the  place  in  the 
Welshpool,  Charlotte  County,  schools,  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.   Eagles. 

Miss  Lucy  Inch  is  filling  the  vacancy  on  the  Marysville 
school  staff  caused  by  Miss  Gunter's  resignation. 

Miss  Hewson  is  teaching  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI  in  the 
Port  Elgin  school,  in  place  of  Miss  Nason  who  resigned 
last   term. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Haslam,  late  principal  of  the  school  at 
Alma,  .Albert  County,  has  taken  charge  of  a  school  at 
Herschel,  Sask. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Masterton,  formerly  of  New  Brunswick,  is 
now  principal  of  the  High  School  in  Creston,  B.  C. 

The  young  people  of  St.  Andre,  district  No.  17,  Mada- 
waska  County,  recently  gave  a  very  successful  concert 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Miss  Anna  V.  Poirier. 
The  sum  of  thirty-one  dollars  was  cleared  and  will  be 
used  to  buy  maps,  black-boards  and  a  Union  Jack  for  the 
school. 

Courses  in  Household  Science  and  Handicraft  are  to  be 
held  at  the  Woodstock  and  Sussex  Agricultural  Schools 
during  February  and  March.  The  first  course  will  be 
held  at  Woodstock,  February  1st  to  11th,  and  the  second 
from  February  loth  to  25th.  The  Sussex  courses  will  be 
held  from  February  29th  to  March  10th  and  from  March 
14th  to  March  24th.  Miss  Hazel  Winter,  supervisor 
of  Women's  Institutes,  is  in  charge  of  the  courses, 
which  are  open  to  any  member  of  the  Women's 
Institute  in  New  Brunswick.  Classes  will  be  held  in 
handicraft;  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods; 
practical  cooking;  personal  hygiene  and  home  care  of 
sick,  and  needlework  and  knitting.  The  teachers 
for  the  courses  are:  Handicraft,  Mi.ss  Elaine  Borden, 
graduate  in  Arts  and  Crafts,  Sackville,  N.  B.;  Nursing 
and  Sewing,  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Winter,  Trained  Nurse,  Freder- 
icton,  N.  B.;  Cooking,  Miss  Ada  Saunders,  graduate 
Household    Science,    Florcnceville,    N.    B. 

Cuthbert  Ackman  Simpson,  son  of  Rev.  Canon  Simpson, 
of  St.  Peter's,  Charlottetown,  has  been  selected  as  the 
Rhodes'    scholar    from    P.    E.    Island.      He    graduated    in 
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Arts  in  King's  College,  Windsor,  last  May.  During  his 
course  he  won  the  Governor  General's  medal  and  every 
available  scholarship  and  prize.  He  is  now  taking  his 
divinity  course  and  is  a  classical  lecturer  at  King's,  and 
instructor  in  the  officers'  training  course  at  Windsor.  He 
volunteered  for  overseas  service  last  August,  but  was 
given  permission  to  continue  his  work  at  Windsor  as 
instrucior  in  training  courses.  In  connection  with  his 
studies  at  Oxford  he  is  extended  the  usual  war  privileges. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Stannage  Boyle,  of  the  staff  of  Trinity 
College,  Toronto,  has  been  elected  president  of  King's 
College  in  succession  to  Canon  Powell.  Dr.  Boyle  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  and  the  Montreal 
Diocesan  Theological  College,  In  1898  he  graduated  with 
honors  in  Classics  at  Trinity,  and  in  1901  proceeded  to 
his  M.  A.  degree.  He  took  his  B.  D.  in  1904  and  D.  D. 
in  1910,  and  therefore  comes  to  the  college  well  equipped 
in  theological  scholarship  and  able  to  strengthen  the 
divinity  faculty.  Upon  his  ordination  he  was  for  a  year 
curate  at  Shawville  in  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  and  sub- 
sequently curate  for  four  years  at  the  Cathedral,  Montreal. 
In  1905  he  became  rector  of  Wmgham,  Ontario,  and  after 
three  years  rector  of  Chatham  in  the  same  Diocese.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Liturgies  at  Trinity,  where  he  subsequently  became 
Dean   of  the   Divinity  School. 

Professor  L.  A.  De Wolfe,  director  of  Ruial  Science  in 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Truro  News  of  January  20th,  gives 
an  encouraging  report  of  the  progress  of  Rural  Science  in 
that  province.  Gardens  and  exhibitions  of  garden  pro- 
ducts grown  by  school  children  have  now  become.  Pro- 
fessor DeWolfe  says,  a  permanent  part  of  school  work. 
In  the  summer  of  1914  seven  hundred  children  made 
gardens  at  home,  and  seventy  schools  exhibited  their 
produce.  In  1915  nearly  two  thousand  children  had 
gardens,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  schools  either  held 
exhibitions  or  sent  exhibits  to  neighboring  centres.  This 
work  is  voluntary  and  is  carried  on  with  enthusiasm  and 
energy.  

PROBLEMS. 

Let  the  teacher  try  this  exercise.  The  pupils 
take  pencil  and  paper  and  write  numbers  from 
1  to  10  inclusive,  one  on  a  line.  Then  the 
teacher  gives  the  problems  one  at  a  time  orally, 
the  pupil  solves  mentally  and  writes  result  on 
paper.     The  work  should  be  done  rapidly. 

1.  There  were  30  pupils  in  a  school.  16^% 
were  absent.     How  many  were  absent? 

2.  A  teacher's  salary  was  increased  from  $50 
a  month  to  $60.     Find  increase  per  cent. 

3.  A  housekeeper  bought  2  dozen  oranges 
and  3  oranges  were  rotten.    What  %  were  rotten? 

4.  The  population  of  a  town  was  5,000  and 
in  five  years  increased  20%.  What  was  the 
population  at  end  of  the  five  years? 

5.  A    man    sold    an    automobile     for 


which   was  33^%   oi  what  he   had    paid   for  it 
two  years  before      What  did  it  cost  him? 

6.  John  weighs  84  pounds,  and  Henry  weighs 
8M%   more.     What  is   Henry's  weight? 

7.  A  basketball  team  won  6  games  out  of  10. 
What  per  cent  were  won? 

8.  A  clerk  paid  $6  a  week  for  room  and 
board  and  this  was  50%  of  his  weekly  salary. 
What  was  his  salary? 

9.  A  man  buys  a  farm  for  $10,000  and  sells 
it  at  an  increase  of  25%.  What  was  the  selling 
price? 

10.  A  boy  spelled  40  words  correctly  in  a 
spelling  test  of  50  words.     What  %  did  he  miss? 

— School  News 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


How  to  Study  and  What  to  Study,  by  Richard  L.  Sand- 
wick,  is  a  book  which  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  who 
wish  to  direct  their  pupils  how  to  use  their  opportunities 
and  energies  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  the  writer's 
belief  that  "students  have  a  right  to  as  much  and  as 
expert  coaching  on  how  to  study  lessons  from  books  as 
they  receive  on  how  to  play  football,  how  to  dance,  or 
how  to  do  anything  else,"  and  in  this  belief  he  has  set 
forth  simply  the  general  principles  of  effective  study. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  given  to  these  general  prin- 
ciples. The  second  part  is  called  "What  to  Study  and 
How."  It  answers  such  questions  as  "Why  should  we 
study  Latin?  What  good  will  geometry  ever  be  to  us? 
Questions  which  every  High  School  teacher  is  called  upon 
to  answer.  Lastly,  there  are  chapters  devoted  to  voca- 
tional studies,  studies  for  the  older  professions,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  qualities  that  make  up  efficiency.  We 
strongly  advise  every  teacher  who  wants  to  help  his 
pupils  to  add  this  practical  little  book  to  his  library. 
[D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.     175  pages,  60  cents.] 

Pioneer  Life  Among  the  Loyalists  in  Upper  Canada,  by 
W.  S.  Herrington,  K.  C,  is  an  interesting  little  book 
giving  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  Ontario  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  conditions  were  like  those  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  such  as  we  have  heard  of  from  our 
elders,  and  some  of  the  chapters  might  well  be  used  as 
starting  points  for  studies  in  local  historj-.  Others,  as 
that  on  "Early  Courts  and  Elections"  offer  comparisons 
in  the  study  of  civics.  The  illustrations  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  book.  [The  MacMillan  Company  of 
Canada.     107   pages,   60   cents.] 

Nearly  all  children  love  stories  of  animals,  but  so 
many  have  been  written  that  are  spoiled  by  inaccuracy 
and  false  sentiment  that  one  has  to  be  careful  in  choosing 
them.  We  can  heartily  recommend  "The  Wonders  of 
the  Jungle,  by  Prince  Sarath  Ghosh.  Written  for  sup- 
plementary reading  in  the  earlier  grades,  it  is  interesting 
to  grown-ups  as  well.  The  jungle  animals  written  of  are 
the  elephant,  buffalo,  antelope  and  bear.  There  are  also 
chapters   on   the   camel   and   on   bright   birds.     The   whole 
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book  is  written  in  a  most  entertaining  style  and  conveys 
much  information.  It  is  well  illustrated.  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.] 

We  have  already  recommended  Black's  History  Pictures, 
and  those  teachers  who  are  using  them  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  the  appearance  of  a  set  on  The  Middle  Ages. 
This  set  is  particularly  rich  in  architectural  pictures. 
In  all  there  are  ninety  illustrations,  with  the  usual  ques- 
tions and  suggestions  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
history  lessons.  [\.  &  C.  Black,  Soho  Square,  London. 
10  pence   the  set.] 


LOOK  IT  UP  IN  HEATON. 

The  twelfth  edition  of  Heaton's  Annual 
published  by  Heaton's  Agency,  Toronto,  has 
just  appeared.  There  has  this  year  been  de- 
veloped a  section  aptly  entitled,  "Where  to 
find  it."  This  is  practically  an  index  to  the 
more  important  contents  of  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Government  Reports  and  standard 
publications  relating  to  Canada  and  is  of  much 
value  to  teachers.  Ever>'  business  man  and 
every  wide-awake  teacher  some  time  in  the 
year  says  to  himself  "Where  can  I  find  it," 
and  often  spends  days  to  find  out.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments annually  spend  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  burying  information  alive  in  books 
and  pamphlets  of  which  the  general  public 
never  hear.  Indeed  very  few  people  know  of 
the  valuable  and  interesting  information  which 
can  be  had  for  the  asking.  By  referring  to  this 
section  the  reader  can  at  once  put  his  finger 
upon  the  information  which  he  wants  and  find 
the  publications  which  contain  it,  and  the 
department  to  whom  application  must  be  made. 

As  in  previous  years  the  Annual  contains 
official,  bank,  insurance,  and  Legal  Directories, 
Postal  Information,  Cable  Rates,  the  complete 
Customs  Tariff  revised  to  date;  a  shippers 
guide  (covering  every  commercial  town  in 
Canada  and  giving  the  population,  Railways 
and  Banks),  list  of  registry'  offices  for  deeds, 
chattel  mortgages,  etc.,  up-to-date  descriptions 
of  every  Town  in  Canada,  Exchange  and 
Miscellaneous  Tables,  and  a  mass  of  valuable 
General  Information,  from  which  cross  refer- 
ences are  given  to  the  section  "Where  to  Find 
it"  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  further 
information.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
book  which  fills  its  mission  more  completely 
than  Heaton's  Annual. 


Al.  oJ]ll?r^^l  '  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Preparifion  for  Universilics  ^"  i"ifs  in  all  brandies  to  Gradualion 

Modern  Unjuaie.DpmcjIic  Science     Teacher's  Cerrificale  « 

Cioculioii,  Slcao^aphy  ,, 

rhysicd  Training,  Fine  Arts  Licenlule  of  Music  from  Dalhousia 

Ar(..Dd&afls   ^  BacMo,orM„^.^,,,^Q^,^ 

r      '  1     J  .  .   *"'"""'  Term  opens  ISlh  Scpl.  1013 

for  ^lendars  and  Informalion  apply  (o  REV.  ROBERT  LAINO,  MaH'-r, 

CARNEGIE    COLLEGE 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES 

HAVE  BEEN  TEACHING  BY  MAIL  FOR  MANY 
YEARS.  TUITION  ONLY  50c.  PER  MONTH  IF  YOU 
ENROLL  WITHIN  30  DAYS. 

COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Normal  Civil  Service  Bookkeeping        Domestic  Sol. 

Drawing  Penmanship  Typewriting  Agriculture 

English  Engineering  Automobile  Salesmanship 

Law  Poultry  Shorthand  Story  Writing 

High  School  Real  Estate  Physical  Culture 

OVER  100  BRANCHES  FROM  WHICH  TO  SELECT 

We  are  helping  thousands  to  better  f>ositions  and  higher 
salaries — we  can  help  you. 

Cut  out  this  ad. — make  an  X  before  the  course  in  which 
you  are  interested — mail  the  ad.  to  the  college. 

Your  tuition  will  be  only  a  trifle — only  50c.  per  month, 
if  you  enroll  now. 

Let  us  send  you  free  of  cost  our  "Monthly  Payment 
Scholarship"  for  your  consideration,  and  our  60  page  College 
Bulletin  giving  full  particulars. 

Send  your  name  and  address — now — today — tomorrow 
may  be  too  late — it  costs  you  nothing— may  mean  thousands 
of  dollars  to  you^"do  it  now." 

ADDRESS 


CARNEGIE  COLLEGE 

ROGERS,  OHIO. 

A  certain  fund  of  information  is  essential  to 
good  citizenship;  but  mere  knowledge  about  gov- 
ernment will  not  of  itself  make  a  good  citizen. 
Ignorance  of  government  is  more  often  a  result 
than  a  cause  of  civic  inefficiency.  Given  an 
interest,  an  impelling  motive,  and  a  little  initiative, 
and  a  citizen's  knowledge  may  be  left  to  care  for 
itself.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  little 
information  of  the  right  kind  may  stimulate  inter- 
est and  provide  a  motive.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
part  of  civic  education  to  give  a  serviceable  fund 
of  information  relating  to  civic  life. — The  History 
Teacher's  Magazine. 
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New  Brunswic4c 
School  Cale n d a r 

1915-1916 


1916. 
Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 
May 

May 

May 


20th.- 

26th.- 

18th.- 

23rd.- 
23rd.- 

24th.- 

24th.- 


June      5th. — '. 

June      9th.- 

June  13th.- 

June  19th.- 

June  30th.- 


Second  Term. 

-Schools   close   for   Easter 
Vacation. 

-Schools  re-open  after  Eas- 
ter Vacation. 

-Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
St.  John  City  only). 

-Empire  Day. 

-Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin. 

-Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

-Last  day  on  which  Inspec- 
tors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive applications  for 
Departmental  Examina- 
tions. Reg.  38-6. 
King's    Birthday    observed 

(Public  Holiday). 
Normal    School    Closing. 
Final     Examinations     for 

License  begin. 
High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations begin. 
Public  Schools  close  for  the 
term. 


Our  New 
Catalogue 

Contains  Tuition  Rates  and  full  infor- 
mation respecting  courses  of  study,  etc, 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 

No  better  time  for  entering  than  jus* 
now. 

S.   KERR, 
Principal. 


DIAMONDS  &  OPALS 

Gold   Chains,     Bracelets 
Watches.    Sterling  Silver 
Goods  at 
A.  &  J.  HAY'S,   76  King  Street 
St.  John.  N   B 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

FOR     THE 

Educational  Review 


One  Dollar  a  Year. 


Homes  Sanitary  and  Beautiful 


CHURCH'S  Cold  Water  ALABASTINE  forms  an  ideal  wall 
coating,  for,  not  only  is  it  delightful  to  the  eye,  hut,  it  is  Naturally 
Antiseptic,  givei;  the  walls  a  chance  to  *'hreathe,"  keeping  the 
air  sweet  and  pure  wherever  it  is  used. 

SOLD   IN   PACKAGES 

2  1-2  POUNDS  25  CENTS        6  POUNDS  50  CENTS 


W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


Market  Square  and  King  St. 
ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE  HAVE  A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE   FOR   LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. . 

SEND     FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 


E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO.,  =«  "kT.llTJ.: 


B. 


Ono 

ESTABLISHED   1894 

Your  eyes  are  entitled  to  the  best 
you  can  give  them. 

We  are  modernly  equipped  to  test 
your  eyes  and  fit  you  with  the  proper 
glasses  and  absolutely  guarantee  them. 

D.   BOYANER 

TWO    STORES 

38  DOCK  ST.      Ill  CHARLOTTE  ST. 

ST.    JOHN,    N.    B. 


Mr.  Married  School 
Teacher 

Your  vacation,  plus  a  small 
investment,  will  more  than 
double  your  income.  No 
canvassing.     Interested  ? 

Write  Box  No.  10 
BIENFAIT,      -      SASK. 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS     f^i 


OF    THE 


PRESTON  DESK  ^ 


It  is  the  most  important 
innovation  of  recent  years 
in  connection  with  school 
desks,  and  does  away  with 
the  fancy  dust-catching 
and  unsanitary  standards 
of  the  old  style.  It  places 
the  Preston  Desk  on  an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 
school  desk  made,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  con- 
siderable lower  price.  And 
mark  this — you  are  not  asked 
to  pay  an  extra  cent  for  this 
great  improvement. 


SOLE 

AGENTS 

FOR 

EASTERN 

CANADA 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  LIMITED,     •     Educational  Equipment 


215-219  VICTORIA  STREET, 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Nova  Scolia,  who  has  alreatiy  reason  to  he 
proud  of  the  numljer  of  men  she  has  sent  over- 
seas to  the  defence  of  the  P-mpire,  has  now 
pressed  her  sch(K)ls  into  the  work  of  recruiting. 
A  supplement  to  the  Journal  of  Educalion, 
issuetl  Fehruar\-  l.'jth,  appointed  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 2,5th,  to  be  "Srh(X)ls  Recniitinp;  Da\"  and 
directed  teachers  to  i)ring  before  their  jnipils 
on  that  day  the  needs  of  the  Empire,  at  this 
time,  wtih  special  reference  to  the  thrct.-  High- 
land Battalions  now  being  recruited  by  Lieutenant 


Colonel  A.  H.  Borden,  O.  C,  85th  Battalion. 
Besides  the  instructions  to  teachers,  the  supple- 
ment contains  a  number  of  patriotic  songs  and 
recitations,  with  suggestions  for  a  programme, 
and  a  letter  from  Colonel  Borden  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Nova  Scotia.  Copies  of  this  letter, 
with  a  letter  form  ready  to  fill  in  if  further 
information  is  needed,  are  to  be  distributed 
through  the  pupils  to  all  families  having  men 
of   military   age. 

Colonel  Borden  is  well  known  to  Nova  Scotia 
teachers  through  his  energetic  work  as  organizer 
of  cadet  corps.  He  attriliutes  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  85th  Battalion  was  recruited  to  the 
active  assistance  of  both  men  and  women 
teachers  throughout  the  province,  and  he  counts 
on   their  support   in   his  present   undertaking. 


The  picture  supplement  jjresented  with  this 
issue  is  from  a  painting  by  J.  Morgan.  It  is  re- 
produced, through  the  courtesy  of  the  Artists' 
Supply  Co.,  77  York  Street,  Toronto,  from  a 
photograph  by  VV.  A.  Mansell  &  Co. 


The  attention  of  teachers  is  directed  to  the 
official  notices  of  the  Education  Departments  of 
.\ew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  in  this  issue. 
New  Brunswick  teachers  will  also  be  interested  in 
the  programme  of  tlie  Provincial  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute printed  on  page  200. 

There  are  more  men  who  have  missed  oppor- 
tunities than  there  are  who  ha\  e  lacked  opportuni- 
ties.—  La  Beaumelle. 


To  educate  a  child  is  not  to  teach  him  what 
he  knew  not,  but  to  make  him  what  he  is  not. 
—  Ruskin. 


It  is  all  right  to  scatter  seeds  of  kindness,  btit  if 
they  are  seeds  of  encouragement  you  will  gather  a 
crop  twice  as  high. —  Troome. 
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ANIMAL  STUDY. 

H.  G.  Perry. 

Some  Winter  Habits. 

Our  wild  animals  are  on  the  whole  not  con- 
spicuous subjects  for  nature  study  during  the 
winter  months.  It  is  true  that  a  few  of  the 
hardier  sort  still  frequent  their  old  haunts  and 
are  at  "business  as  usual,"  but  they  are  only  a 
small  part  of  all  the  forms  that  crowded  their 
varied  activities  into  the  summer  of  last  year. 

What  has  become  of  the  many  forms  of  a  few 
months  ago?  Where  are  they  now,  and  how- 
are  they  passing  the  winter?  These  and  many 
other  similar  questions,  about  their  food,  their 
habits,  and  the  rounds  of  their  daily  life,  must 
come  to  the  mind  of  every  student  of  nature. 

We  have  long  been  taught  that  many  of  our 
summer  birds  have  migrated  to  other  countries; 
they  are  living  under  fairer  skies  and  enjoying 
the  luxuries  of  other  climes.  But  in  a  few 
weeks  a  change  will  be  in  progress;  they  will  be 
returning  to  us,  dressed  in  richer  robes  and 
with  sweeter  songs  than  they  have  ever  known 
before.  Let  us  make  ready  to  greet  them  and 
mark  their  return. 

In  a  list  of  our  winter  birds  we  find  some, 
like  the  snowy  owl  and  snow  bunting,  that  are 
not  resident  for  the  whole  year,  but  are  winter 
migrants  from  the  north.  The  robins  and  song 
sparrows  that  sometimes  winter  with  us  are, 
most  likely,   also  northern  migrants. 

A  short  time  ago  a  note  was  sent  to  me, 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  large  flocks  of  the  snow  bunting,  during 
snow  storms,  in  localities  where  immediately 
before  not  one  was  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
woods  or  fields.  As  an  explanation  I  may  say 
that  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  many  times 
in  my  home  locality,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
found  that  a  ramble  on  the  Grand  Pr6  dyke 
meadows,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  will  show 
these  birds  feeding  on  fine  days  in  flocks  by  thou- 
sands. During  snow  storms  they  leave  the  dyke 
lands  and  are  only  found  on  the  higher  grounds. 
In  parts  remote  from  such  feeding  grounds,  or 
when  they  are  covered  with  deep  snow,  these 
birds  are  frequently  found  feeding  in  barn-yards. 
Make  a  list  of  our  winter  birds.  Where  is 
each  found?  On  what  do  they  live?  How  does 
the   winter   plumage   compare  with    that   of   the 


summer?     What    effect    does    winter    have    upon 
their  habits,   calls,   songs,   etc? 


Our  four-footed  animals  do  not  migrate  for 
the  winter,  but  find  advantage  and  protection 
in  other  ways.  Some  lead  an  active  life  all 
winter,  knowing  no  restraint  save  that  set  by 
the  laws  of  fear  and  hunger.  Nature  is  kind  to 
some  of  these  forms,  as  the  rabbit  and  weasel 
(ermine),  and  changes  their  coat's  to  white  when 
cold  weather  sets  in.  The  tawny  coat  of  sum- 
mer and  the  white  coat  of  winter  are  good 
examples  of  protective  coloration,  and  make 
for  greater  "fitness"  in  these  animals- — and 
"the  fittest  survive." 

Protective  coloration  is  much  more  common 
among  our  wild  animals  than  one  might  at  first 
suppose,  but  there  are  also  many  other  factors 
of  "fitness"  that  at  first  consideration  may 
seem  even  less  obvious.  How  long  would  any 
particular  species  of  our  forest  animals  survive 
in  the  great  struggle  that  is  constantly  being 
raged  in  the  world,  if  it  had  to  rely  on  protective 
coloration  alone?  The  sharp  eye,  the  quick  ear, 
the  keen  scent,  the  fleet  foot,  the  sharp  claws 
or  powerful  hoofs,  the  threatening  horns,  the 
rending  fangs,  and  cunning  calculating  brain, 
all  play  their  part  in  the  preservation  of  the 
different  species. 


Some  animals  like  the  bear,  raccoon,  skunk, 
woodchuck  (ground  hog),  flying  squirrels  and 
bats  have  found  an  alternative  for  migration  — 
the  torpid  sleep  of  hibernation  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  a  trip  to  the  south. 

The  subject  of  hibernation  suggests  many 
questions.  How  do  sucli  animals  generally  pre- 
pare themselves  for  their  long  winter  sleep? 
How  long  do  they  remain  in  hibernation? 
How  was  the  habit  first  acquired?  What 
peculiarities  do  the  different  species  show  in  the 
time,  manner,  etc.,  of  their  hibernation? 


Bats  hibernate  together  in  numbers  in  hollow- 
trees,  caves,  etc;  they  attach  themselves  to 
supports  by  their  hind  feet  and  hang  with  their 
heads  downward.  This  position  indicates  some 
peculiarity  in  the  system  of  veins  and  arteries 
not  ordinarily   met   with    in   the   higher   animals. 

Flying    squirrels    are    also    gregarious    in    their 
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hibernation,  numbers  of  them  huddling  together 
in  a  nest  and  sleeping  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  raccoon 
mother,  who  is  careful  to  see  that  her  baby 
"coons"  are  snug  with  her  in  the  old  hollow 
log,  stump  or  tree,  that  forms  their  winter  home. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  "coons"  in  cap- 
tivity, though  removed  b>'  several  generations 
from  wild  ancestors,  and  though  well  supplied 
with  food  at  all  times,  spend  a  portion  of  the 
winter  in  hibernation.  The  tendency  to  hiber- 
nate seems  to  be  in  the  blood,  and  is  still  kept 
up,  even  where  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity- 
for  it. 

Of  all  our  hibernating  animals  the  bear  is  the 
largest  and  most  picturesque.  The  stories  of 
his  doings  in  colonial  days  were  no  doubt 
exaggerated,  for  the  modern  bear  seems  to  show 
few  of  the  qualities  so  commonly  attributed  to 
his  ancestors;  on  the  other  hand  Bret  Harte's 
description  of  bruin  seems  somewhat  overdrawn. 

"  Coward, —  of  heroic  size, 
In  whose  lazy  muscles  lies. 
Strength  we  fear  and  yet  despise; 
Savage,  whose  relentless  tusks, 
.Are     content  with  acorn  husks; 
Robber,  whose  e.\ploits  ne'er  soared. 
O'er  the  bee's  or  squirrel's  hoard; 
Whiskered  chin  and  feeble  nose. 
Claws  of  steel  on  baby's  toes." 

There  arc  three  kinds  of  bears  in  .North 
America, —  the  i)olar  bear,  the  grizzly  bear, 
and  our  nati\e  species,  the  brown  bear.  In 
using  this  work  for  .sch(X)l  exercises  these  forms 
should  be  compared,  and  the  work  correlated 
with  gcograpln-,  literature  and  com|)osition 
whenever  possible.  Teach  the  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  hibernation,  and  cold  blooded  and 
warm    blo<xled    animals. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  several 
other  kinds  of  animals  that  hibernate,  such  as 
frogs  and  toads,  snakes,  turtles  and  newts,  and 
also  some  species  of  insects,  as  the  ladybird- 
beetle,  the  moth  of  the  mourning  cloak,  the 
adult  larvae  of  the  Isabella  tiger  moth,  and  the 
baby   larvae  of   the   brown-tail   moth. 

Extend  your  iiuiuiries  to  other  insect  forms. 
In  what  stage  of  their  life  cycle  do  house  (lies, 
honey  bees,  tent  caterpillars,  cabbage  butterflies, 
emperor  moths,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  dragon 
flies,  Ma\-  beetles  ("June  bugs"),  and  other  in- 
sects with  which  \ou  are  familiar,  pass  the  winter? 


The  beaver  and  the  chipmunk  are  good 
examples  of  animals  that  keep  well  within  doors 
during  the  winter  months,  but  are  active  in 
their  homes,  and  live  upon  the  food  that  they 
gathered  the  fall  before.  These  animals  are 
provident  little  fellows  and  seem  to  show  great 
thought  for  the  future.  Contrast  their  care  or 
preparation  for  winter  with  that  of  the  hiber- 
nating animals.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
storage  is  in  the  form  of  fat  laid  up  among 
their  various  tissues. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  LITERATURE. 

By  the  Editor. 
Paradise  Lost.     Books  I  and  11. 

The  suggestions  for  study  given  in  the  pre- 
scribed edition  are  excellent,  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  they  seem  to  me  lacking  in  human  interest. 
A  great  French  critic  has  said  that  "Paradise 
Lost"  is  an  unreal  poem,  a  grotesque  poem,  a 
tiresome  poem,  and  yet  —  an  immortal  poem. 
And  there  is  danger  of  our  classes  feeling  it  to 
be  unreal,  grotesque  and  tiresome,  without 
recognizing  its  claim  to  immortality.  It  is 
useless  to  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  admire 
Milton,  (especially  if  we  do  not  admire  him 
ourselves)  if  we  cannot  put  them  in  the  way  of 
studying  him  so  that  they  may  see  something 
that   the>-  can  admire. 

The  two  elements  in  "Paradise  Lost"  by 
which  I  should  try  to  lay  hold  on  the  interest 
and  admiration  of  a  class  are  first,  the  moral 
struggle,  and  second,  the  glorious  beauty  of  the 
\erse. 

Tiianks  to  our  sad  neglect  in  not  cultivating 
the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  visual  imagination 
which  most  little  children  possess,  by  feeding 
their  minds  with  good  poetry  when  they  are 
in  the  lower  grades,  our  High  School  pupils 
come  to  the  study  of  literature  with  ears  dulled 
to  the  music  of  verse,  and  minds  untrained  and 
slow  in  grasping  images.  Still,  there  will  be  a 
few  in  every  large  class  whose  pulses  will 
(juicken  with  j^leasure  at  the  sound  of  such 
lines  as: 

1.  Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 

2.  And  rest  can  never  come,  hope  never  comes 
That   comes   to   all, 

and 

and  chase. 


.3. 


Anguish  and  doubt  and  fear  and  sorrow  and  pain, 
From  mortal  and  immortal  minds. 
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and  who  may  even  be  interested  in  scanning 
the  lines  and  discovering  the  long  syllable  at 
the  beginning  of  1  and  5  that  gives  variety, 
and  in  noting  the  effect  of  the  repetition  in  2,  3 
and  6.  To  ensure  some  enjoyment  of  the  music 
of  the  verse  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of 
reading  aloud,  and  of  learning  by  heart.  Also, 
in  every  lesson  period  a  very  few  minutes 
should  be  given  to  the  examination  of  special 
lines  and  passages.  Milton's  own  words  in  the 
preface  telling  in  what,  to  his  mind,  "true 
musical  delight"  consists,  should  be  studied, 
and  examples  given  of  the  "sense  variously 
drawn  out  from  one  verse  to  another."  In- 
stances of  lines  wuth  more  than  ten  syllables;  of 
trisyllabic  feet,  as,  "O  Spirit,"  in  I,  17;  of 
alliteration,  of  lines  with  full  and  open  vowel 
sounds  as  in  I,  540;  of  the  use  of  proper  names, 
as  in  I,  583-7,  should  be  collected.  In  reading 
and  reciting  give  the  full  value  to  Milton's 
words,  and  do  not  allow  the  ugly  contractions 
insisted  upon  by  some  dull-eared  commentators 
such  as  "om'nous"  for  ominous,  "hov'ring" 
for  hovering,  and  so  on. 

Study  of  the  imagery  suggests  itself,  and  I 
need  not  dwell  on  this  point.  "The  author 
seems  to  think  but  in  images,  and  these  images 
are  grand  and  profound,  a  marvellous  mingling 
of  the  sublime  and  the  picturesque,"  says 
Scherer.  And  Macaulay  reminds  us  that  though 
Milton  wrote  "Paradise  Lost"  at  a  time  of  life 
when  images  of  beauty  and  tenderness  are 
beginning  to  fade  from  the  mind,  he  adorned  it 
with  all  that  is  most  lovely  in  the  physical 
world.  A  special  search  might  be  made  for 
"images  of  beauty." 

What  I  have  called  the  moral  struggle  will 
not  fail  to  interest  young  people,  if  they  are 
rightly  guided  in  studying  it.  I  have  always 
found  boys  and  girls  interested  in  questions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  lost  of  directing  their  attention  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  abiding  principles. 

Milton  tells  us  at  the  outset  the  causes  of  the 
fall  of  angels  and  of  man.  Pride  is  the  first 
cause.  Trace  this  sin  through  the  actions  and 
speech  of  Satan.  Envy,  pride  and  avarice  have 
been  said  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  great  crimes 
of  history.  Consider  the  crimes  of  Cain;  of 
Judas.  Does  Milton  give  Satan  any  good 
qualities?  Does  he  sympathize  with  him  in  any 
particular?     See.    II,    483. 


neither  do  the  spirits  dammed. 
Lose  all  their  virtue. 

Remember  that  Milton  had  himself  been 
fighting  with  his  pen  against  constituted  authori- 
ty  for   over   twenty   years. 

"The  conception  of  liberty,    as   based    upon   a   vigilant, 
strenuous,  and    highly    trained    virtue,    was    Milton's    root 
belief.     It  is  the  leading  idea  in  all  his  great  imaginaitive 
writing,  from  Comus  to  Samson   Agonistes. 
'Love  Virtue;    she  alone  is  free 
She   can   teach   you    how   to   climb,' 

is  the   teaching  of  Comus.       And    that    sublime 
outburst  of  the  Lady,  when   her  body  is  power- 
less against  the  spells  of  the  enchanter, 
'Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind' 

is  the  exultant  cry  of  Milton's  own  indomitable 
spirit. 

^E.  de  SUincourl. 

What  words  of  Satan  express  the  same  thing? 
For  what  sort  of  liberty  was  Satan  fighting  and 
upon  what  was  it  based?  For  whom  did  he 
want  freedom?  What  was  his  attitude  towards 
his  followers?  towards  virtue?  Collect  all  Mil- 
ton's comments  on  his  motives. 

Study  the  speeches  of  the  different  fallen 
angels  and  compare  them.  With  which  one 
has  Milton  least  sympathy?  What  part  do  the 
sins  of  Belial  and  Mammon  pla>-  in  private  and 
public  life  today?  Ruskin  says  that  in  the 
history  of  any  civilized  nation  it  will  be  found 
that  envy  and  anger  and  pride  and  every  other 
temptation  give  up  their  strength  to  avarice. 
Consider  any  great  national  crimes  with  refer- 
ence to  this.  What  sins  have  hindered  great 
reforms,  such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery? 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of 
questions  that  may  stimulate  discussion,  interest 
and  study.  I  wish  that  all  teachers  could  read 
the  lecture  on  Milton  by  Professor  de  Selincourt 
from  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting. 
It  is  published,  together  with  lectures  on  Shake- 
spere,  Wordsworth,  and  English  poetry  since 
1S15,  under  the  title,  English  Poets  and  the 
National  Ideal.  (Oxford  University  Press,  2s.  6d.) 
We  should  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  the  author's 
words  in  his  preface: 

"Much  as  we  need  today  all  the  physical  and  material 
strength  that  we  can  command,  we  need  still  more  ideals 
and  inspiration;  and  our  patriotism  will  be  wiser  and  more 
devoted  if  we  leurn  to  draw  upon  the  immense  spiritual 
resources  of  our  poetry,  wliich  are  not  the  least  glorious, 
nor  the  least  precious  part  of  our  heritage  as  Englishmen." 
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GARDEN   WORK  FOR  EARLY   SPRING. 

L.  A.  DeVVolfe. 

Many  teachers  already  have  the  School 
Garden  Book,  by  Weed  and  Emmerson.  All 
should  have  it  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
and  costs  Si.  10. 

The  Introductory  chapter  deals  with  Window 
Boxes.  In  a  later  chapter  suitable  plants  for 
window  boxes  are  listed.  The  inexperienced 
teacher,  however,  has  difficulty  in  selecting 
from  a  large  list  the  most  suitable  for  her  con- 
ditions. A  few  plants  successfully  grown  are 
better   than   a   number   of   experimental    failures. 

Make  your  boxes  as  large  as  the  size  of  the 
window  will  permit.  In  general  they  will  be 
about  three  feet  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and 
eight  inches  deep.  Use  good  soil,  and  keep  it 
well  watered,  but  not  continuously  soaked. 

About  the  last  of  March,  plant  in  boxes  the 
size  of  chalk  boxes  or  cigar  boxes  (using  rich 
fine  soil)  the  following  seeds  —  using  one  box 
for  each  kind:  Snapdragon,  Petunia,  Dwarf 
Nasturtium,  Climbing  Nasturtium,  Verbena  and 
French  Marigolds.  About  the  last  of  April 
these  should  be  ready  to  transplant  to  the 
regular  window  boxes.  In  >our  east  windows 
set  Snapdragons  six  inches  apart  along  the  side 
next  the  window.  In  the  same  box  set  Petunias 
along  the  other  side.  These  two  will  give  a 
good  combination  for  one  box.  The  Snapdragons 
are  erect.  The  Petunias  will  hang  over  and 
hide  the  box.  In  another  box  plant  Verbenas. 
They  may  go  in  any  window  except  north. 
In  another  box  plant  tall  Nasturtiums  in  the 
centre  with  a  border  of  dwarf  Nasturtiums. 
Later,  strings  may  be  fastened  from  the  edge 
of  the  box  to  the  top  of  the  window  as  supports 
for  the  climbing  Nasturtiums. 

A  box  of  Marigolds  with  a  border  of  Sweet 
Alyssum  (from  seed  planted  directly-  in  the 
window  box)  will  be  effective  in  a  south  window. 

Besides  the  seed  boxes,  have  a  few  boxes  of 
sand  in  which  to  start  cuttings  of  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums  and  Coleus.  These  cuttings  may, be 
taken  from  house  plants  in  the  children's  homes. 
After  they  are  rooted  plant  them  in  boxes  for 
whatever  windows  need  them.  Though  they 
like  sun  they  will  grow  in  north  windows. 
After  all,  ferns  are  very  satisfactory  for  north 
windows.     So  are  Lilies-of-the- Valley. 


During  March  the  children  should  study  seed 
catalogues.  Besides  selecting  flowers  for  their 
window  boxes,  they  should  now  plan  their  out- 
door gardens. 

To  get  the  greatest  pleasure  and  profit  from 
a  garden  one  needs  a  hot-bed  or  a  cold  frame. 
An  out  door  seed-bed  is  also  advisable.  Farm 
reports  and  bulletins  will  give  all  necessary 
instruction  in  the  operation  of  these.  No 
teacher  should  be  without  the  free  literature 
available  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  and  from  her  own  Provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

But  window  boxes  and  out  door  gardens  have 
not  fulfilled  their  whole  mission  if  they  merely 
have  taught  the  cliildren  how  to  grow  plants. 
That  knowledge,  in  itself,  is  valuable  indeed. 
But  equally  valuable  are  some  of  the  other 
school  subjects.  Part  II  of  the  School  Garden 
Book  gives  very  suggestive  "children's  exercises." 
The  whole  school  term  may  be  enlivened  by  a 
judicious  use  of  these  exercises. 

In  addition  to  the  observations,  the  English, 
the  drawing  and  the  habit  of  making  systematic 
records,  the  garden  affords  an  excellent  field 
for  geography.  Where  was  the  original  home 
of  this  plant?  What  changes  has  it  undergone 
in  order  to  live  in  this  strange  land?  Is  there 
any  relation  between  the  hardiness  of  a  plant 
and  the  climate  of  its  native  country?  Some  of 
our  house  plants  never  produce  seeds.  In*  their 
wild  state  they  did.  Why  the  change?  What 
per  cent  of  our  potatoes  will  produce  seeds  this 
year?  Watch.  Ask  older  people  if  that  is 
different  from  a  generation  ago. 

A  single  garden  will  raise  questions  enough  to 
keep  one   busy   for  a   life-time. 

The  chapter  on  Bulbs  is  good.  Some  bulbs 
are  planted  in  the  fall ;  others,  in  the  spring. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  interested  in  the  latter. 
Every  child  should  try  at  least  a  half-dozen 
Gladiolus  bulbs.  Some  of  the  newer  Dahlias 
are  also  well  worth  growing. 

A  better  assortment  of  foliage  plants  is  desir- 
able for  indoor  growing.  The  choice  of  suitable 
jardiniers  in  which  to  grow  them,  as  well  as 
vases  for  cut  flowers,  gives  a  chance  to  develop 
an  artistic  taste  now  too  much  neglected.  The 
"cuts"  in  this  book  are  vcr\-  lielpful  in  this  way. 

Another  strong  feature  is  (he  Calendar, 
month  by  month.     "What  to  do  in  Se])tember," 
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for  example,  gives  a  teacher  a  hint  that,  other- 
wise, she  would  have  forgotten.  One  precaution, 
however,  is  necessary.  For  our  climate,  keep 
one  month  behind  the  calendar  during  the 
spring  months,  and  one  month  ahead  of  it 
through  the  fall  months. 

The  hook  is  helpful  in  its  definition  of  a 
school  garden.  According  to  it,  a  single  plant 
in  a  flower  pot  may  teach  all  the  lessons  that 
the  average  person  could  learn  from  an  acre 
garden.  We  meet  people  who  think  a  garden, 
to  be  useful,  must  be  large;  and  laid  out  in 
symmetrical  plots.  This  notion  of  a  large 
garden  has  done  more  to  discourage  school 
gardens  than  any  other  one  thing  —  unless  it  be 
the  ignorance  of  the  teacher.  A  school  garden 
twenty  feet  square  can  be  cared  for.  Only  in 
rare  cases  can  a  quarter  acre  be  kept  in  shape. 

I  said  "twenty  feet  square."  Personally, 
however,  I  should  not  make  it  square.  Five 
feet  by  eighty  would  give  the  same  area;  but 
is  much  more  serviceable.  A  five-foot  border 
along  a  fence  is  out  of  the  way.  Twenty  feet 
square  is  merely  an  unsightly  scar  that  spoils 
the  appearance  and  the  use  of  the  school  grounds, 

For  rocky  grounds,  where  plowing  is  im- 
possible, one  can  do  wonders  by  scattering 
seeds  (say,  poppies)  among  the  rocks,  and  raking 
them  in.  By  mid-summer  the  rocks  will  be 
hidden  in  masses  of  flowers. 


AN    EXERCISE    IN    NUMBERS. 

"Let  us  make  the  top  of  a  table  that  is  6  feet 
long  and  2  feet  wide.  Let  us  make  it  with  our 
rulers  and  allow  one  inch  for  each  foot." 

These  were  the  directions  given  to  a  second 
grade  class,  and  in  a  very  short  time  each  child 
had  a  figure  exactly  2x6  inches  by  actual 
measurement  with  the  ruler.  If  one  was  found 
that  was  not  exactly  right,  he  was  shown  where 
it  was  wrong  and  he  drew  another. 

The  following  indicates  the  work  based  upon 
the  figures: 

Make  the  lines  showing  the  square  feet  in  the 
top  of  the  table. 

Put  your  finger  on  one  square  foot. 

How  many  square  feet  in  one  row  down  the 
long  way  of  the  table? 

How  many  rows  of  square  feet  are   there? 

How  many  square  feet  in  the  top  of  the  table? 


I  wish  to  cover  the  table  with  velvet.  If  the 
velvet  is  2  feet  wide,  how  many  yards  will  it  take? 

How  much  will  this  cost  at  .50  cts.  a  yard? 

If  velvet  were  only  1  foot  wide,  how  many 
yards  would  it  take? 

How  much  would  this  cost  at  oO  cts.  a  yard? 

How  much  fringe  will  it  take  to  go  entirely 
around  this  velvet  cover? 

How  much  will  this  fringe  cost  at  5  cts.  a  foot. 

How  many  yards  of  fringe  will  it  take? 

How  much  will  the  fringe  cost  at  1.5  cts.  a 
\ard  ? 

(This  they  counted  t)y  tens,  resolving  the  15 
into   10  and  5.) 

Then  the  teacher  laid  on  the  floor  12  pieces 
of  heavy  manilla  paper,  each  a  foot  square, 
arranged  in  three  rows.  These  represented  a 
flower  bed,  and  the  following  questions  were 
asked : 

1.  How  long  is  the  flower  bed?  How  wide? 
How  many  yards  around   it? 

2.  How  many  square  feet  does  it  contain? 
How  many  square  yards? 

A.  If  Mary  plants  one  of  the  short  rows  of 
squares,  putting  five  seeds  in  each  square  foot, 
how  many  seeds  will  she  plant? 

4.  Edwin  made  a  border  of  cobble  stones 
on  one  end  of  this  flower  bed,  using  six  stones 
to  the  foot;    how  many  stones  were  needed? 

'■>.  What  is  the  total  distance  around  the 
bed?  How  many  square  feet  in  one-third  of  it? 
In  one-fourth  of  it?     In  one-half  of  it? 

f).  What  is  the  distance  in  inches  around  one 
of  the  short  rows?     Around  two  of  them? 

7.  What  is  the  distance  in  feet  around  one 
of  the  long  rows?  Around  two  of  them? —  The 
Western   Teacher. 


THE  CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

1.  Whea  was  the  kingdom  of  Greece  first  established, 
and  on  what  conditions.^  What  Kings  have  reigned  since? 
"The  French  have  seized  Corfu."  Why?  Where  is 
Corfu?  What  part  did  it  play,  under  what  name,  in 
ancient  histor>? 

2.  What  and  where  are  the  Hanse  towns?  Why  are 
they  likely  to  be  ruined  by  the  war?  Name  their  principal 
exports,  imports,  and  industries. 

3.  Where  are  Kut-et-Amara,  Erzerum,  Durazzo,  Metz, 
Scutari,  Verdun? 

4.  "In  the  case  of  an  attack  on  Egypt  and  Suez  the 
serious  difificulties  of  advance  fall  upon  the  enemy." 
(Professor  Pollard).  Explain  this  in  detail,  and  show  how 
in   the   Mesopotamia  expedition  the  advantages  are  reversed. 
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A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 

1802  —  1847. 
Josephine  H.  McLatchy. 

[Continued.] 

The  Act  of  1829^  introduced  a  new  measure 
regarding  school  houses.  The  law  stated,  "diffi- 
culties have  frequently  arisen  from  the  school 
houses  being  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
as  built  on  their  land."  To  prevent  such 
trouble  it  was  enacted  that,  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  future  the  school  house  was  to  be  built  on 
public  land.  An  earlier  act^  enjoined  that  the 
school  houses  were  to  be  built  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  schools. 

By  the  Act  of  1837  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation made  up  of  three  or  more  fit  persons  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the 
licensing  of  teachers  in  their  respective  counties. 
By  the  Law  of  1847  the  County  Boards  were 
dispensed  with;  a  Provincial  Board  of  Education 
composeti  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  E.xecutive  Council,  was  constituted  in 
their  stead.  This  Board  was  to  grant  licenses  to 
trained  teachers  upon  the  certificate  of  competency 
provided  by  one  of  the  Training  Schools  of  the 
province. 

The  Act  of  1847  contained  the  provisions  regard- 
ing free  scholars;  school  property;  local  admin- 
istration; reports  of  teachers,  trustees  and  justices; 
together  with  Provincial  grants  to  parish  and 
counties,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Act  of  1837. 
Marked  advancement  appeared  in  the  requirements 
regarding  teachers.  They  were  to  be  trained  as 
well  as  licensed;  they  were  classified  according  to 
attainments;  their  salaries  were  apportioned 
according  to  their  class  of  license;  a  written 
contract  stating  the  length  of  the  teacher's  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  and  respected  by  both 
teacher  and  trustees.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
Act  was  to  produce  a  uniform  system  of  instruction 
throughout  the  province.  This  was  obtained 
by  a  system  of  instruction  outlined  by 
the  Provincial  Board  of  Education;  a  uniform 
system  of  prescribed  textbooks,  trained  teachers, 
and  provincial  inspection  by  two  appointed 
inspectors.  The  Law  of  1847  is  but-  the 
logical    outcome   of     the    tendencies   which    had 


been  working  throughout  the  period.  The 
legislation  from  the  earliest  act  which  held  the 
justices  accountable  for  the  use  of  school  money  to 
the  Act  of  1847,  which  introduced  explicitly  the 
idea  of  a  uniform  provincial  system  of  schools  had 
ever  tended  toward  the  centralization  of  provincial 
control.  That  the  idea  of  control  was  present 
is  proven  by  the  necessity  of  the  teachers  reporting 
to  the  trustees;  the  trustees  to  the  justices;  and 
the  justices  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Council.  

CHAPTER  IV. 
Gramm.\r  School  Legislation,  1802-1847. 

Legislation  concerned  with  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  grammar  schools  is  quite 
distinct  and  separate  from  that  regarding  parish 
schools.  We  have  already  noticed  the  interest  and 
anxiety  of  the  early  Loyalists  that  an  Academy 
be  established.  Like  many  other  early  colonists 
their  first  interest  was  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  of  secondary  instruction.  The  Academy 
at  Fredericton,  established  in  1786,  really  did 
nothing  but  secondary  work  until  1827,  when  it, 
by  Royal  Charter,  became  King's  College. 

The  earliest  enactment  was  that  of  1805,^  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Grammar 
School  in  th,e  city  of  St.  John.  There  was  to  be 
a  Board  of  nine  Directors  appointed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, which  included  the  Mayor  and 
Recorder  of  the  city,  while  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  was  to  be  President  of  the  Board.  This 
school  was  to  receive  an  annual  apportionment 
of  £100  from  the  province,  and  a  gift  of  £100  to 
aid  in  erecting  a  building.  The  further  enactments, 
concerned  with  the  administration  and  general 
routine  of  the  school,  resembled  so  closely  those 
of  the  general  Act  of  1816,  that  the  discussion  of 
the  two  acts  may  be  combined.  The  former  act 
was  passed  on  March  5,  1805.  The  St.  John 
Board  of  Directors  became  concerned  immediately 
with  the  needs  of  the  school.  After  some  dispute 
a  site  was  procured  and  the  building  of  the  school 
house  begun.  The  school  was  opened  on  June 
1,  180.5,  by  Mr.  jennison,  who_^agreed  to  provide 
rooms  in  which  to  keep  the  school  until  May  1, 
1806.     He  was  to  receive  £100  from  the  Board 


I9  &  10  G.  IV,  Cap.  XXII,  sec.  4. 
24  G.  IV.  Cap.  XXV,  sec.  3,  (1823). 


'45  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XII,  sees  1-8,  grammar  schools,  St.  John, 
sees  9-13,  parish  schools. 
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and  £5  tuition  from  each  pupil  for  the  year, 
together  with  the  sum  of  5s.  which  was  to  be  spent 
in  fuel.^  In  1816  the  legislature  voted  an  annual 
appropriation  of  £250  to  this  Grammar  School. 
Throughout  this  period  their  interest  in  its  welfare 
was  manifest  by  large  annual  appropriations  and 
frequent  references  to  it  in  legislation. 

In  1816,  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  a  gram- 
mar school  in  St.  Andrews;  £100  was  to  be  granted 
annually  towards  the  teacher's  salary,  and  a  gift 
of  £200  toward  building  the  school  house.  This 
school  was  not  opened,  however,  until  June  1,  1819, 
when  Rev.  John  Cassilis  became  schoolmaster. 

In  1816,  the  general  Act,^  to  establish  Grammar 
Schools  in  the  several  counties  of  this  province  was 
passed.  The  provisions  of  the  special  acts  for  the 
establishmentof  Grammar  Schools  in  St.  John  and 
St.  Andrews  were  practically  the  same  as  those  of 
this  Act  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Grammar  School  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the 
province.  There  were,  however,  two  exceptions, 
the  first  being  the  size  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  boards  of  the  special  schools  had  nine  members, 
while  those  of  the  general  county  Grammar  Schools 
had  but  three,  and  were  called  trustees  or  directors. 
The  second  difference  was  to  be  found  in  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  of  the  county  schools 
which  received  only  £100  annually  towards  the 
teacher's  salary. 

This  General  Act  provided  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  of  "three 
or  more  fit  persons  in  the  several  Counties  of  this 
Province  ....  as  the  Trustees  and  Directors 
.  .  .for  the  establishment  of  Grammar  Schools  in 
each  of  the  said  Counties,  except  as  aforesaid." 
These  trustees  were  empowered  to  procure  "proper 
places  whereon  to  build  a  building  suited  for  the 
said  Schools  in  each  County."  They  were  author- 
ized to  accept  and  receive  "donations  for  the 
erection  of  such  buildings  and  the  endowment  of 
such  schools"  and  "to  purchase  and  hold  lands 


^See  J.  A.  Bowes,  "Historical  Sketch  of  St.  John  Grammar 
School,"  p.  4. 

^Raymond,  Op.  Cit.,  Edu.  Rev.,  April,  1895,  p.  210. 

356  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXI. 

■^The  counties  of  York,  St.  John  and  Charlotte  were 
excepted  in  this  Act  because  there  were  already  secondary 
schools  in  Fredericton,  St.  John  and  St.  Andrews.  There 
were  then  eight  counties  in  the  province.  This  Act  provided 
for  Grammar  Schools  in  Northumberland,  Westmorland, 
Kings,  Queens  and  Sunbury. 

^Ibid.,  sec.  1. 


and  real  estate  in  trust  for  the  Use  of  such  Schools."^ 
They  were  to  "procure  and  retain  a  Master  and 
Ushers  for  the  said  Schools  and  make  and  establish 
By-laws,  Ordinances  and  Regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  such  schools,"  which  before  enforce- 
ment were  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  "to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  same  by  moderate  fines  and  expulsions." 
The  trustees  were  authorized  to  fix  the 
rate  of  tuition  in  these  Grammar  Schools.  They 
were  also  empowered  to  "nominate  and  send  to 
such  schools,  any  number  of  boys,  not  exceeding 
eight  in  any  one  School,  to  be  taught  gratis."^ 
These  free  scholars  were  to  receive  instruction 
"in  all  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  such 
schools  or  such  parts  as  the  Trustees  directed." 
The  Act  stipulated  that  such  free  scholars  must 
' '  be  orphans  or  poor  children  whose  parents  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  their  education."  A  public 
examination  was  required  to  be  held  by  the  trustees 
twice  in  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber and  the  first  Monday  in  May."* 

These  GrammarSchools  seem  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  instruction  of  boys  only.  The  early  Parish 
School  Acts  mentioned  both  sexes.  This  Act 
made  no  such  mention  but  referred  to  the  free 
scholars  as  "boys.""'  The  curriculum  of  these 
schools  resembled  rather  the  academy  curriculum 
of  the  later  colonial  period,  than  the  Grammar 
School  curriculum  of  England  or  of  early  New 
England.  The  scholars  were  to  be  "taught  English 
Grammar,  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Orthography, 
and  the  Uses  of  Globes,  and  the  practical  branches 
of  Mathematics,  or  such  other  useful  learning  as 
may  be  judged  necessary."®  The  teachers  of 
these  schools,  both  master  and  ushers,  were  com- 
pelled "to  be  duly  qualified  and  licensed,  as  by 
His  Majesty's  Royal    Instructions  is  required."^ 

The  sum  of  £100  was  to  be  yearly  apportioned 
toward  the  salary  of  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Westmorland,  Sunbury,  Kings  and  Queens.  This 
grant  was  to  be  made  in  half-yearly  instalments, 
when  the  trustees  had  certified  that  the  county 
.had  provided  a  Grammar  School  building;  hired 
a  capable  Master;  that  the  Inhabitants  had  sub- 
scribed or  paid  £100  in  aid  of  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  said  Master." 

ITo  be  continued.] 

'Ibid.,  sec.  2.     ^Hjij^  gg;,.  6.     ^ibid.,  sec.  6.     "Ibid.,  sec.  4. 
^Ibid.,  sec.  3.     ■*Ibid.,  sec.  5.     ^ibid,,  sec.  6. 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 

By  the  Editor. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  —  N .  B.  Reader  IV,  p.  165. 

Notes  on  this  poem  have  been  asked  for.  The 
following  comment  and  paraphrase  are  reprinted 
from  the  Review  for  November,  1903.  The 
teacher  will  of  course  use  her  judgment  about 
reading  the  story  to  the  class  first.  If  they 
can  read  intelligently  enough  to  grasp  it  for 
themselves  all  the  better. 

We  may  take  for  our  starting  point  tlie  words  in  the 
fourth  verse,  "Tis  the  fairy  Lady  of  Shalott."  For  the 
stor>-  is  what  children  call  "a  kind  of  a  fairy  story," 
by  which  they  mean  a  story  in  which  things  do  not 
happen,  nor  people  act,  as  they  do  in  real  life.  Such  a 
story  is  to  be  accepted,  not  for  what  we  may  learn  from 
it,  but  purely  for  the  pleasure  that  it  gives  us.  For 
while  different  people  have  read  different  meanings  into 
the  story  ^  I  have  even  been  told  that  it  is  an  allegory  — 
and  while  it  is  quite  natural  for  an  imaginative  reader  to 
find  various  lines  of  thought  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the 
life  that  was  never  more  than  a  shadow  in  a  world  of 
realities,  and  that  faded  away  at  the  first  contact  with  the 
real,  still,  Tennyson  has  treated  it  in  a  purely  romantic 
fashion.  That  is,  he  has  told  the  story  for  the  story's 
sake.  It  seized  upon  the  poet's  fancy  —  the  island  in 
the  river,  the  lady  in  the  tower,  the  mirror,  the  magic 
web,  the  gallant  knight  riding  by,  the  curse  and  its  fulfil- 
ment; There  is  no  moral,  no  character  drawing;  it  is 
simply  a  striking  story  that  lends  itself  to  a  picturesque 
background.  And  the  poet  has  adorned  it  with  all  the 
beauty  of  description  that  he  knew  so  well  how  to  work. 
An  eminent  critic,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  says  of  Part  3, 
"Horse  and  man,  sunlight  and  scenery,  gleaming  river 
and  glancing  armour  —  how  they  fit  together,  into  what 
unity  of  impression  they  are  knit!  The  verse  flashes 
and  scintillates  like  the  armour.  A  wonderful  piece  of 
gold  and  jewel  work,  and  only  Milton  can  excel  it  in  its 
own   sphere." 

But  just  because  of  this  series  of  brilliant  pictures  in 
which  it  is  told,  some  children  will  find  it  hard  to  get 
hold  of  the  story  itself.  It  might  be  well  to  tell  it  to 
them  first  in  some  such  words  as  these:  "Once  upon 
a  time,  long  ago,  there  was  a  beautiful  city,  surrounded 
by  towers  and  walls,  and  full  of  busy  people.  .■X  river 
flowed  under  the  walls  of  this  city,  and  up  the  river,  not 
very  far  away,  was  an  island  where  water  lilies  grew. 
The  country  people  told  strange  stories  about  this  island. 
No  living  person  had  set  foot  upon  it,  but  sometimes 
men  working  in  the  fields  near  by,  early  in  the  morning, 
or  late  at  night,  would  hear  sweet  singing  that  echoed 
down  the  river.  Then  they  would  whisper  to  each  other, 
'That  is  the  fairy  lady  of  Shalott.'  The  fair>'  lady  lived 
all  alone  on  the  flowery  island,  and  wove  night  and  day 
a  web  of  many  colors.  She  had  been  told  that  if  she  ever 
left  off  weaving,  or  looked  out  on  the  river  or  the  ciuj',  some 
terrible  thing  would  happen  to  her.  She  did  not  know 
what    the    terrible    thing    might    be,    so    she    thought    of 


nothing  but  her  weaving.  But  she  had  one  way  of  seeing 
what  passed  her  island,  for  hanging  before  her  was  a  great 
mirror,  and  looking  into  it  she  could  see  all  the  people 
that  came  and  went  on  the  highway,  going  to  and  from 
the  city.  Market-women,  shepherd  boys,  gaily-dressed 
pages,  quiet  working-men,  laughing  girls,  knights  on  horse- 
back, funerals,  bridal  pairs, —  all  these  she  saw  in  the 
mirror,  and  she  took  pleasure  in  weaving  pictures  of  them 
all  into  her  work.  But  she  grew  very  tired  of  seeing 
only  reflections  and  nothing  real.  At  last  one  bright  day 
there  came  riding  by  a  gallant  knight  in  full  armour.  The 
sun  flashed  on  his  shining  helmet  and  sparkling  shield; 
the  bells  on  his  horse's  bridle  rang  merrily,  his  armour 
clashed,  and  as  he  passed  he  sang  a  gay  little  song.  The 
poor  fairy  lad)'  could  bear  it  no  longer;  when  she  saw  the 
knight  riding  so  gallantly  and  so  happily  along,  she  left 
her  weaving  and  took  three  steps  toward  the  river.  For 
one  moment  she  saw  the  water-lilies,  and  the  knight, 
and  the  city  in  the  distance,  and  then  —  the  work  she  had 
been  weaving  flew  out  loose  from  the  loom,  the  great 
mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side,  and  she  knew  that  the 
terrible  thing  had  happened.  She  could  no  longer  stay 
in  the  flowery  island;  she  found  a  little  boat  floating  under 
a  willow  tree,  and  on  it  she  wrote  her  name,  'The  Lady  of 
Shalot.'  Then  she  got  into  the  boat,  and  when  evening 
came,  a  stormy,  rainy  evening,  she  floated  down  the  river 
to  the  city.  .\s  she  went  she  sang  her  last  song,  and  just 
as  she  came  to  the  city  she  died.  The  boat  floated  on 
under  the  walls,  and  all  the  people  came  out  to  look  at  it. 
They  read  lier  name,  and  were  afraid.  Blit  the  gallant 
knight  whom  she  had  seen  looked  at  her  lovely  face,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  her  His  mercy." 

Camelot,  the  city  of  King  Arthur,  of  which 
we  read  in  all  the  stories  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  Knights.  Some  writers  identify  it  with 
Winchester,  others  place  it  in  Wales  or  Somerset. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
poem  where  it  is.  Explain  the  adjectives 
applied  to  Camelot.  What  adjectives  are  applied 
to    the   island  ? 

What  time  of  year  is  pictured?  Study  the 
different  pictures.  What  lines  would  you  choose 
to  contrast  with  1-4,  part  IV?  What  words 
e.xpress  color?  Motion?  Sound?  Have  you 
seen   willows    whiten   and   aspens   quiver? 

From  what  point  of  view  is  part  I  of  the 
story  told?  Write  a  little  conversation  between 
two  of  the  peojjle  who  go  up  and  down  gazing' 
Tell  in  your  own  words  af)out  "The  mirror's 
magic  sights."  Exjilain  the  word  "there"  in 
verse    2,    part    II. 

Note  the  separate  groups  of  passers-by  in 
part  II.  Which  group  is  most  imjiortant  to  the 
story?  Why?  Can  you  correct  by  ear  the 
mistake  in  the  i)rinting  of  line  eight,  in  the 
last    verse    of    jjart     II?     And     what    is    wrong 
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about    the    punctuation    of    line    nine,    verse    4, 
part  IV? 

Sir  Lancelot  was  King  Arthur's  greatest 
knight.  A  baldric  is  an  ornamented  belt  worn 
over  one  shoulder.  Blazoned  means  decorated 
in  colors.  The  golden  Galaxy  is  the  Milky  Way 
in   the  heavens. 


HOME    ECONOMICS    IN    THE    UNGRADED 
SCHOOL. 

By  Jean  B.  Peacock. 

To  those  wide-awake  young  women  at  whose 
feet  Rural  New  Brunswick,  Jr.  sits,  I  bring 
this  message  respecting  the  teaching  of  House- 
hold Economics  in  the  schools. 

First,  enlarge  your  own  horizon  respecting 
the  facts  of  which  Household  Science  and  House- 
hold Art  take  cognizance.  How?  Write  to 
Director  R.  P.  Steeves,  M.  A.,  Susse.x,  and  to 
Miss  Hazel  Winter,  Director  Women's  Institutes, 
Fredericton,  for  free  literature  dealing  with 
these  topics.  Get,  read,  mark  and  inwardly 
digest  the  "Cornell  Reading  Courses"  (free 
also).  Send  to  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  to  the  U.  S.  Experi- 
mental Station,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  of  Ottawa,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick 
and  British  Columbia  for  lists  of  their  bulletins 
—  and  then  choose  what  you  want  by  the  titles. 
Many  of  the  bulletins  are  free,  none  cost  more 
than  15  cents.  Get  and  read  two  marvellously 
interesting  books,  "Foods  and  Household  Man- 
agement," "Shelter  and  Clothing,"  and  lastly, 
attend  one  of  the  Summer  Courses  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Sussex  and  at  Woodstock  in  July  of 
this  year.  For  particulars  of  these  schools 
apply  to  R.  P.  Steeves,  M.  A.,  (Director) 
Sussex,  N.  B. 

Secondly,  make  this  new  knowledge,  and  other 
less  recently  acquired,  of  Foods,  Sanitation, 
Hygiene  and  Textiles  and  the  various  Industries, 
the  work  upon  which  you  weave  the  woof 
called  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Science. 
Then  will  the  whole  fabric  of  the  pupil's  school 
experiences  be  shot  through  with  threads  that 
cannot  be  severed  from  the  home  and  future  life 
of  that  boy  or  girl. 

As  to  just  how  this  subject  matter  bearing  upon 
the  materials  and  ideals  of  every  day  life  can  be 


used  in  the  school-room,  let  me  be  more  explicit- 
When  next,  in  your  Health  Lessons,  you  are 
tempted  to  follow  the  text  and  ask  for  a  com- 
plete memorization  of  the  Latin  names  of  the 
bones  of  head  and  limbs,  suppose  you  supply 
yourself  with  a  large  handkerchief,  and  some 
roller  bandages  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
wide  and  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  bandage 
head  and  limbs,  to  put  an  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
to  make  a  tourniquet  to  stop  bleeding.  As  well 
as  the  anatomy  of  the  digestive  and  circulatory 
organs,  and  the  names  and  sources  of  the  diges- 
tive juices,  teach  them  something  definite  about 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  foods  individuals  of 
different  ages,  occupations  and  countries  should 
have.  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  term  "Pro- 
tein" would  be  more  likely  to  be  defined  as 
"a  breed  of  cattle,"  by  the  average  school  boy, 
than  to  be  recognized  as  the  food  principle 
most  essential  to  his  life  and  health.  In  your 
discussion  of  alcoholic  beverages  go  back  to 
causes;  stress  the  fact  that  properly  nourished 
human  beings,  of  sane  habits  respecting  rest  and 
work,  furnish  us  a  small  minority  of  our  nar- 
cotic users.  When  disease  and  ill-health  are 
your  topics  the  whole  interesting  realm  of 
bacteria  opens  before  you.  The  house-fly,  the 
mosquito,  and  their  breeding  places,  can  be 
made  the  object  of  invective  as  strong  as  you 
wish  to  use,  as  well  as  of  an  organized  campaign 
against  filth  of  all  sorts. 

If  every  boy  and  girl  knows  that  every  single 
fly  which  lives  through  the  winter  in  the  crevice 
of  a  window,  or  comes  into  being  before  April  1, 
has  before  the  last  of  September  a  progeny  of 
not  millions  but  billions,  providing  only  one-half 
of  the  eggs  laid  become  mature  flies,  will  you 
have  to  tell  them  twice  that  kerosene  and 
turpentine  will  drive  away,  and  formalin,  dilute, 
will  kill  the  hated  insect? 

When  next  you  turn  your  attention  to  experi- 
ments in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  do  not  restrict 
yourself  and  your  pupils  to  a  mere  looking  for 
an  effervescence,  or  an  odour,  an  explosion  or  a 
response  to  exerted  force.  Instead,  elevate  sub- 
ject matter  and  lesson  to  the  lofty  plane  of  real 
life.  Produce  O  and  CO2  and  N,  if  you  want 
to,  of  course;  teach  the  diffusion  of  gases  and 
of  heat  and  capture  the  elusive  electricity  if 
you  like,  but  in  the  name  of  common  sense  I 
ask  you  to  make  ventilation,  fertilization  of  the 
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soil,  the  heating  and  lighting  of  our  houses,  and 
the  motive  power  of  our  factories  the  nucleus 
around   which   facts   and   materials  centre. 

In  the  realm  of  acids,  alkalis  and  salts,  don't 
forget  the  fruit  juices,  baking  soda,  cream  of 
tartar,  washing  soda,  salt.  Some  day  make 
soap  before  the  interested  eyes  of  your  pupils, 
and  if  you  want  a  really  fascinating  problem  in 
chemistry,  I  would  introduce  you  to  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  bread  making,  a  chance  sour 
loaf  but  adding  another  chapter  of  interest. 

In  your  history  and  geography  classes  never 
forget  that  the  customs  of  the  people  in  any 
country  at  any  time,  the  clothes  they  wear,  the 
work  they  do,  the  houses  they  live  in,  the 
things  of  beauty  they  produce,  furnish  the 
human  touch  which  makes  that  peojjle  or 
country  interesting  to  the  ]H'o|)le  of  other  lands. 
The  evolution  of  the  house,  the  romance  of 
cotton,  of  linen,  of  pottery,  of  the  history  of  art, 
of  costume,  of  chivalry — all  these  are  the  vital- 
izing and  illuminating  elements  in  history  and 
geography,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
as  to  the  close  association  of  these  subjects  with 
Household   Econom\ . 

I  grant  that  many  of  us  would  need  to  go 
out  in  search  of  facts,  but  if  one  realK  wishes 
to  become  informed  on  any  subject  in  these 
days,  there  are  many  "royal  roads"  to  at  least 
securing  the  facts. 

And  now  as  to  Arithmetic,  that  stumbling 
block  of  the  many.  Even  its  dry  bones  might 
be  more  attracti\ely  clothed  in  terms  of  the 
work  and  play  of  the  world,  than  in  terms  of 
races  run  b\'  A,  B,  C,  or  senseless  problems  in 
cube   root. 

Some  of  the  jjroblems,  at  least,  could  be  made 
to  centre  rounfl  the  gardens  and  games  and 
pets  of  the  children,  the  live  stock  and  foods  of 
the  farm,  the  fish  or  lumber  or  coal  or  hay, 
which  are  exports  of  the  locality,  without  the 
science   of   arithmetic   suffering   in   an\-   way. 

If  you  have  a  school  garden  around  whose 
products  you  can  wind  some  instruction  in  the 
gentle  art  of  cooking  —  s<jme  facts  of  food 
storage  and  preservation  and  distribution,  then 
indeed  the  goddess  of  Household  Science,  if 
there  be  one,  will  call  you  blessed.  Surely  if  it 
is  worth  while  for  the  German  (iovernment 'Jj 
just  now  to  hire  Domestic  Science  cxi^crts  to) 
go    about    the    country    teaching    the    consumer' 


that  peeling  potatoes  before  cooking  them  is 
wasteful,  and  that  the  universal  use  of  the  fire- 
less  cooker  will  save  the  country  thousands  of 
tons  of  fuel,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  pass  such 
tiuths  on  to  our  next  generation. 

Lessons  on  the  value  and  desirability  of  liv- 
ing in  sanitary,  comfortable  and  beautiful  houses, 
will  be  driven  home  continually  and  in  an 
inspirational  way  if  the  children  spend  their 
school  hours  in  a  room  of  such  qualifications, 
kept  so   by   their  own  efforts. 

The  making  of  towels,  dusters  and  curtains 
will  supply  your  older  girls  with  sewing,  and  the 
discussion  of  proper  material  for  each  open  up 
the  realm  of  textiles  to  them.  The  step  from 
this  to  the  making  of  aprons  or  towels  and 
hangings  for  the  home  is  short  and  easy.  The 
keeping  of  the  school  towels  and  dusters  clean, 
the  dusting  cf  the  room  twice  a  da\-,  with  first 
damp  and  then  drj-  cloths,  the  cleaning  of  win- 
dows, and  of  hand  basin  and  water  receptacles, 
will  use  the  soap  which  \ou  made  one  da>-  in 
>our  science  class,  and  will  keep  your  "niediiun- 
sized"  girls  busy  for  a  little  while  each  day, 
with  the  delving  after  dirt  which  they  adore,  to 
sa\-  nothing  of  the  opportunities  such  activities 
will  furnisji  for  object  lessons  and  talks  on 
(personal  hygiene,  sanitation  and  the  spread  of 
disease.  The  kce])ing  in  repair  of  maps,  black 
board  erasers,  door  knobs  and  hinges,  window 
sticks  and  fastenings,  gate  and  fence,  will  fur- 
nish tlic  bo\s  with  just  the  sort  of  practical 
Househokl  Economics  which  falls  to  a  man's 
lot  in  real  life.  The  painting  of  window  casings, 
varni-shing  of  furniture,  white-wasliing  of  fence 
and  out-buildings  might  be  entrusted  to  the 
older  l)o\s,  if  they  have  no  Tom  Sawjer  pro- 
pensities, and  can  be  pro|)erly  supervised.  All 
these  acti\ities  of  repairs  could  be  compassed 
with  such  simple  implements  as  hammer,  jack- 
knife,  nails,  screws  and  screw-driver,  while  the 
addition  of  a  .saw  would  make  window  sticks 
antl  window  boxes,  vine  trellises  and  garden 
plot  markers  possibilities. 

The  construction  of  the  stove  and  the  lack  of 
equii^ment  in  the  rural  school  reduces  the 
possibilities  of  cooking  to  a  minimum.  How- 
ever, the  making  of  sandwiches  and  beverages 
could  be  easily  accomplished,  if  a  large  sauce- 
pan, a  smaller  one  and  a  sliarp  knife  can  be 
[procured.     Add     to     this    eciuipment     a     toaster 
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and  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  serving 
dishes  which  the  children  will  be  glad  to  bring, 
each  for  himself,  and  you  will  at  least  have  a 
nucleus  around  which  to  build.  If  you  have 
ever  trudged  a  mile  to  the  seat  of  learning  in 
your  community  on  a  winter  morning  accom- 
panied by  your  mid-day  lunch,  which  gets  more 
nearly  frozen  than  do  you,  if  possible,  a  potato 
baked  in  the  ashes  of  the  school  stove,  a  cup  of 
hot  soup  or  coffee,  a  piece  of  toast  or  a  freshly 
cooked  egg  would  but  "grapple  to  your  soul 
with  hooks  of  steel"  any  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  cooking,  with  reasons,  which 
the  teacher  might  furnish,  as  the  viands  were 
being  prepared.  This  means  eating  your  lunch 
at  school  with  the  children,  but  such  a  course  is 
fruitful  of  good  in  other  realms  than  the  House- 
hold Economic.  Perfect  yourself  in  the  proper 
methods  of  preparing  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  two  or 
three  soups,  toast,  soft  cooked  eggs,  potatoes, 
sandwiches,  salad  dressing,  meat,  and  carry  out 
a  course  of  ten  such  noonday  lessons  in  a  coun- 
try school  room  next  year.  Supplies?  Why 
those  children  bring  just  such  things  as  you 
need,  and  they  could  take  turns  in  bringing 
milk,  butter  and  the  other  things  which  all 
would  not  bring  each  day. 

Beware  of  offending  the  conservative  ear  of 
school  board  or  rate  payer  or  parent  with  even 
the  suggestion  of  adding  a  new  subject  to  the 
curriculum.  Even  in  your  own  consciousness 
guard  against  regarding  Household  Economics 
as  a  new  and  separate  study.  Rather  smear 
over  the  three  R's  that  form  the  back  bone  of 
our  course  of  study,  this  new  R,  viz.,  "Right 
Living,"  and  you  will  be  laying  broad  and  sure 
the  foundation  of  Home  P2conomics  as  a  school 
subject. 

"Chemistry  and  its  Relations  to  Daily  Life,"  Kablen- 
berg  and  Hart,  .$2.25,  MacMillan,  Toronto.  "Shelter  and 
Clothing,"  Kinnie  and  Cooley,  $1.25,  MacMillan,  Toronto. 
"Foods  and  Household  Management,"  Kinnie  and  Cooley, 
$1.25.  "Cornell  Reading  Courses,"  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,   N.   Y. 


COMFO^RT. 

And  this  for  comfort  thou   must  know: 
Times  that  are  ill  won't  still  be  so; 
Clouds  will   not  ever  pour  down   rain; 
A   sullen   day   will   clear   again. 


POEMS  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

PUSSY  WILLOWS. 

In   her  dress  of  silver  gray 
Comes  the   Ptiesy   Willow   gay  — 
Like   a   little   Eskimo, 
Clad  in  fur  from  tip  to  toe. 
Underneath    her,    in   the   river, 
Flows  the  water  with  a  shiver. 
Downward   sweeping   from   the   hill, 
North   Wind   whistles,   loud   and   shrill. 

Birds  are  loth   to  wing  their  flight, 
To  a   land  in  such   a   plight. 
Not  another  flower   is  found 
Peeping   from   the   bark   or   ground. 
Only   Mother  Willow   knows 
How   to   make  such   suits  as  those; 
How   to  fashion   them   with   skill, 
How  to  guard  against  the  chill. 

Did  she  live  once,   long  ago, 
In  the  land  of  ice  and  snow? 
Was  it  first  by   Polar  seas 
That  she  made  such  coats  as  these? 
Who   can   tell?  — •  We   only    know 
Where   our   Pussy   Willows  grow. 
Fuzzy   little   friends   that   bring 
Promise   of   the   coming   spring. 

—  Primary  Education. 


— Her  rick. 


THE  SCHOOL  REPORT. 
By  Julie  A.  Kennedy. 

In   Reading   I   am   "Good,"   it   says; 

In    Spelling,    "Excellent;" 
And  alwajs  in   Geography 

I   get   a   high    per  cent. 

I'm    "Good,"    too,    in    .Arithmetic, 

In   Music,  and   the  rest; 
And  father  says  he's  glad  to  know 

In   school   I   do   my   best. 

But  then  he  shakes  his  head,  and  says 

He   wonders   how   'twould   be 
If   teacher  asked   him   to   make  out 

A    "Home    Report"    for    me. 

There's   "Rising   Early,"    "Bed   on   Time," 

And   "Minding   Promptly,"    too; 
And   "Table  Ways"  and   "Cheerfulness," 

And    "Little   Things   to    Do." 

In  some,  perhaps,  I  might  get  "Good;" 

In   others,    I    am    sure 
My  marks  would  not  be  more  than  "Fair," 

And  some  would  be  just  "Poor." 

—  youth's  Companion. 
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THE  LITTLE  GIRL  AND  THE  PUSSY-CAT. 

Said  a  little  girl  to  a  pussy-cat: 

"It's  jolly   to   make  you   play! 
How  soft  you  purr  when  I  stroke  your  fur. 

And  your  claws  are  all  tucked  away! 
I  love  you  ever  so  much  for  that," 
Said  a  little  girl  to  a  pussy-cat. 

"But,  oh,  there's  a  terrible  thing  I've  heard, 

That  brings  great  sorrow  to  me; 
You  killed  a  poor  little  baby  bird 

That   lived   in   our  apple-tree. 
You  can't  be  dear  to  me  after  that," 
Said  a  little  girl  to  a  pussy-cat. 

"O  little  maid,"  said  the  pussy-cat, 
"You  are  gentle  and  kind,  they  say. 

To  bird  and  beast,  but  didn't  you  feast 
On   chicken   for  lunch   today? 

And  aren't  there  feathers  upon  your  hat. 

O  little  maid?"  said  the  pussy-cat. 

"Oh,  I'll  be  I,  and  you'll  be  you, 

As  long  as  the  world   shall  be. 
If  you'll  be  as  good  as  you  can  for  you, 

I'll  try   to  be  good   for  me. 
So  let's  be  friends,  and  agree  to  that, 
O  little  maid!"  said  the  pussy-cat. 

—  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


THE  EARTH. 


A   little   sun,   a   little   rain, 
A  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  west  — 
.•\nd  woods  and  fields  are  sweet  again, 
And   warmth  within  the  mountain's  breast. 

So  simple  ib  the  earth  we  tread. 
So  quick  with  love  and  life  her  frame, 
Ten   thousand   years  have  dawMed  and   tied, 
.And  still  her  magic  is  the  same. 
—  S.   A.    Brooke  —  from    The   Children's    Cameos. 


Bible  Readings  for  Opening  Exercises. 


1. 

Genesis  xl,  1-15. 

12. 

2. 

Genesis  xl,  16-23. 

13. 

3. 

Genesis  xli,  14-36. 

14. 

4. 

Genesis  xJi,  37-4.'). 

15. 

5. 

(ienesis  xli,  46-57. 

16. 

6. 

St.  Matthew  xiv,  22-33. 

17. 

7. 

St.  Matthew  XV,  21-31. 

18. 

8. 

St.  Matthew  xV,  32-3it. 

19. 

9. 
10. 

St.  Matthew  xvii,  1-11. 
St.  Matthew  xvii,  24-27. 

20. 

U. 

Genesis  xlii,  1-20. 

21. 

Genesis  xlii,  21-28. 
Genesis  xlii,  29-38. 
Genesis  xliii,  1-15. 
Genesis  xliii,  16-34. 
(ienesis  cllv,  1-13. 
Genesis  xliv,  14-34. 
Genesis  xlv,  1-13. 
Genesis  xlv,  16-2S. 
St.  Matthew   xviii,    1-6, 

10-14. 
St.  Matthew  xviii,  21-35 


WHO,  WHAT  AND  WHERE. 

Questions  for  March. 
(All  from  the  poetical  works  of  one  author.) 

1.  W'hat  "gleam    through    Spenser's  elfin    dream. 
.\nd  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme"? 

2.  Where  was  a  lowly  woodsman  buried  b>'  mistake 
in  a  "proud  Baron's  tomb"? 

3.  Who  madly  planned  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his 
country',  for  the  sake  of  a  queen  who  sent  him  a  glove 
and  a  turquoise  ring? 

4.  To  match  with  whom  must  a  maiden  be 

"lovely  and  constant  and  kind, 
Holy  and  pure  and  humble  of  mind, 

Blithe  of  cheer  and  gentle  of  mood, 
Courteous  and  generous  and  noble  of  blood. 

Lovely  as  the  sun's  first  ray"? 

5.  What  castle  "seemed  all  on  fire"  whenever  disaster 
threatened  its  owners? 

6.  Who  loved  Shakespeare,  but  preferred  to  read  of 
Jaques,  Hamlet  and  Desdemona  rather  than  of  Falstaflf 
and  Percy? 

QuESTio.Ns  FOR  February. 

1.  Who  was  condemned  to  wear  hung  about  his  neck 
the  body  of  the  bird  he  had  slai;i,  and  why? 

2.  What  bird 

long  lived  the  pride  of  the  countryside, 
.And  at  last  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  died? 

3.  Where  did  the  last  of  the  Gairfowl  stand,  and  what 
kind  of  tears  did  she  weep? 

4.  What  bird  stood  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  seen  from 
behind  looked  rather  like  a  very  proper  bald-headed 
parson? 

5.  What  bird  is  called:  a.  darling  of  tKe  spring,  b. 
the  sea-blue  bird  of  March,  c.  the  .Arabian  bird,  d.  "a 
creature  of  a  fiery  heart,"  e.  pilgrim  of  the  sk>? 

6.  Who  were,  (jrip,  poor  Matthias,  Chil? 

Answers. 

1 .  The  ancient  mariner,  in  Coleridge's  poem  of  that 
name.  His  shipmates  condemned  him  to  wear  the  body  of 
the  albatross  hung  about  his  neck  because  its  death  had 
worked  them  woe. 

2.  The  Jackdaw  of   Klieims.     Ingoldsby  Legends. 

8.  On  the  Allalonestone.  She  wejjt  tears  of  pure  oil. 
The   Waterbabies — Charles  Kingsley. 

4.  The  .Adjutant  Bird  in  Kipling's  story.  The  Under- 
takers. 

5.  a.      The  Cuckoo.      To  the  Cuckoo  —  Words-^forlh. 
h.     The  Kingfisher.     In  Memoriam,  !U . 

c.  The  Phienix.  .iKtony  and  Cleopatra  111,  2  and 
elsewhere  in  Shakespeare. 

The  "Sea-blue  bird"  of  In  Ahmnriim  is  understood  to 
be  the  Kingfisher,  and  Rolfe  so  explains  it  in  his  notes  on 
the  poem. 

The  name  of  the  poem  or  book  from  which  a  quotation 
is  taken   should   be  given,  as  well  as  the  author's  name. 

Five   sets   of   answers  came   in.      M.irks  allowed,   2S. 

Waterloo,  26;  M.  L.  L.  Club,  23;  Alert,  20;  Jill,  15; 
Limbo,    13 
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d.  The  Nightingale.     0  Nighliugale!     Thou  surely  art 

—  Wordsworth. 

e.  The  Skylark.     To  A   Skylark. —  Wordsworth. 
6.     a.     The  raven  in  Barnaby  Rudge. 

b.     The   canarj'    on    whom    Matthew    Arnold    wrote 

the  elegy  Poor  Matthias, 
e.     The  Kite  in  The   Jungle  Books. — •  Kipling. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

Would  you  kindly  explain  the  following 
through   the  columns  of  the   Review? 

What  is  the  largest  number  of  trees  that  can 
be  set  in  a  garden  120  yards  square,  so  that 
the  trees  shall  be  at  least  10  yards  apart  and  not 
less  than  5  yards  from  the  fence  by  which  the 
garden   is   enclosed  ? 

Academic   Arithmetic    Examination    Paper    45, 

24. 

Answer. 

Since  the  trees  are  10  yards  apart  there  will 
be  12  trees  in  110  yards,  there  being  1  more 
tree  than  there  are  divisions.  Also,  there  would 
be  12  such  rows,  making  in  all  12x12  trees  or 
144.  The  answer  in  the  book  is  wrong  and 
impossible,  as  by  geometry  there  could  be  more 
trees  put  in  rows  parallel  to  sides  than  in  any 
other  way,  and  144  is  the  limit  of  such  number 
of  trees. 

M.  E.  M's  difficulty  about  geometrical  mag- 
nitudes and  classes  of  angles  is  not  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  and  is  not  clear.  There 
are  several  answers  that  would  fit  respectively 
the  several  forms  that  the  question  might  take. 
Or  does  M.  E.  M.  want  us  to  comment  on  the 
definitions  given  in  the  new  geometry?  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  her  again  on  the 
subject. 

M.  E.  M.  (2)  Greenland  belongs  to  Den- 
mark, but  only  a  few  Danes  have  settled  there. 
A  few  areas  along  the  coastal  plain  have  been 
settled  by  Eskimos.  Why  this  island  is  not 
mentioned  in  your  geography  is  known  only  to 
the  makers  of  that  book.  Your  other  questions 
will  be  answered  later. 

Q.  B: — Calfee's  "Rural  Arithmetic"  noticcti 
in  the  Review  of  October,  1913,  will  be  sent 
from  this  office  on  receipt  of  thirty-five  cents  in 
stamps.     This  book   has  no  an.swersi 

Write  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Steeves,  Director  Ele- 
mentary Agricultural  Education,  for  author  and 
publisher  of  a  Farm  Arithmetic.  .Any  book- 
seller will  order  it  for  you. 


OBITUARY. 

During  the  last  month  two  men  well  known 
for  their  service  to  education  in  New  Brunswick 
have  passed   away. 

Mr.  William  Crocket,  M.  A.,  L.L.  D.,  died 
in  Fredericton  on  February  12th,  after  a  short 
illness,  at  the  age  of  83.  Dr.  Crocket  came 
to  this  country  from  Scotland  when  he  was 
24,  and  held  successively  the  posts  of  Principal 
of  the  Superior  School  at  Campbellton,  Rector 
of  the  Presbyterian  Academy  at  Newcastle,  and 
Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School. 
In  1883  he  was  made  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  New  Brunswick,  and  held  that 
office  until  1891,  when  he  became  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Morrin  College,  Quebec. 
In  1901  he  returned  to  his  former  position  as 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Fredericton, 
retiring  in  190G  on  account  of  ill  health.  The 
following  words  spoken  by  Sir  George  Foster, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  express  the 
general  appreciation  of  Dr.  Crocket's  life  and 
work. 

"The  death  of  Dr.  Crocket  removes  an  old 
and  respected  citizen  and  marks  the  passing  of 
a  life  more  than  usually  useful  and  important 
in  the  public  service.  Seldom  has  any  one 
devoted  more  years  of  well  directed  intelligent 
efl"ort  to  the  cause  of  education  or  possessed  a 
wider  grasp  and  deeper  understanding  of  the 
various  problems  connected   therewith. 

From  the  common  school  to  the  university 
he  studied  and  was  con\crsant  with  the  needs 
of  every  grade  of  educatioonal  work  and  has 
left  his  impression  on  all.  The  Provincial 
Normal  School  owed  much  to  his  keen  percep- 
tion of  all  needs  of  the  common  school  for  the 
properly  certified  teachers,  and  his  influence  in 
training  men  and  women  therefor.  The  cause 
of  free  education  in  New  Brunswick  found  in 
him  a  strong  and  sane  advocate  and  promoter, 
and  his  co-operation  with  Dr.  Rand  in  modelling 
the  system   was   both   hearty  and   helpful. 

When  he  succeeded  Dr.  Rand,  he  found 
further  scope  for  his  great  energy  and  ripened 
views.  Under  his  instructions  in  the  Normal 
School  passed  year  after  year  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  into  the  schools  of  the 
province,  all  moulded  by  his  systematic  methods, 
all     furnished     by     his     thoughtful     suggestions, 
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equipped  for  the  great  business  of  teaching  and 
carrying  with  them  the  impulse  of  his  spirit, 
the  inspiration  of  his  ideals  and  the  impress  of 
his  high   character. 


Many  people  in  St.  John  and  the  vicinity 
heard  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
March,  which  took  place  at  Hampton,  N.  B., 
on  February  19th.  Mr.  March  was  an  English- 
man but  had  lived  for  over  fifty  years  in  New 
Brunswick.  At  one  time  on  the  staff  of  the 
St.  John  Grammar  School,  he  gave  up  teaching 
for  newspaper  work,  and  was  an  interesting 
and  forceful  writer.  When  the  St.  John  School 
Board  was  organized  Mr.  March  became  its 
first  secretary  and  after  18S2  held  also  the  post 
of  superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  When 
these  offices  were  separated  Mr.  March  con- 
tinued as  superintendent  until  his  retirement 
in  1896.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  Hampton. 
Mr.  March's  natural  gifts  and  training  fitted 
him  for  valuable  service  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  his  tact  and  sympathy  won  the  affec- 
tion of  both   teachers  and   pupils. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  L.  S. 
Morse,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Digln  and 
Annapolis  Counties,  N.  S.,  which  occurred  in 
Digby  on  Sunday,   February  20th. 


EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION. 

Word  Study. —  Good,  Well. 

Explanation :  We  may  say  that  a  person  or 
a  thing  is  good,  not  bad;  or  that  a  person  is 
well,  or  ill.  We  may  also  say  that  a  person 
does  a  thing  well;  but  we  should  not  say  that 
he  does  it  good.  For  example,  we  should  not 
say,  John  writes  good,  or  Mary  sings  good.  We 
should  say,  John  writes  well,  Mary  sings  well. 

Exercise  I. 

Decide  whether  well  or  good  should  be  used 
in  these  sentences: 

1 .  She  always  behaves . 

2.  Her  e.xample  was  always  

3.  Docs  he  recite  • — ? 

4.  How  he  manages  that  horse. 


.5.  Will  the  sick  child  soon  be  

6.  Your  work  is  very  . 

7.  He  always  does  his  work  . 

8.  How  he  mowed  the  lawn. 

9.  She  draws  pictures  . 


1.  Use  either  is  or  was  in  telling  or  asking 
about  one  thing. 

2.  Use  either  are  or  were  in  telling  or  asking 
about  more  than  one  thing. 

3.  Use  are  or  were  with  the  word  yon, 
whether  it  means  one  or  more  than  one. 

4.  Use  is  or  are  to  express  present  time,  and 
was  or  were  to  espress  past  time. 

5.  The  words  each,  either  and  neither  mean 
one;    the  words  both  and  all  mean  more  than  one. 

Exercise  II. 

After  reviewing  these  rules  the  class  may 
apply  them  by  completing  the  following  sen- 
tences, using  one  of  the  four  words: 


Here 
There 


Where 


—  ten  apples. 

—  many  stars. 

the   children's   ball? 

Each  of  the  answers  wrong. 

Where you   yesterday? 

There  the  boys,  now. 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

,"). 

G. 

7. 

8. 
yard. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
yard. 

12. 

13. 
party? 

14.     Both    of    the    men    in    the   wagon 
thrown  out. 
Where 


One  of  my  lilies  — 
A    cat    or    a    dog   - 

Each  of  the   roses  ■ 
Both  of  my  roses 
A  cat  and   a  dog 


in  bloom. 

-  in    the    chicken 

-  fragrant. 

-  in  bloom. 

-  in   the  chicken 


you    at   the   party? 

Mary    and    Anna    coming    to    the 


l.T. 

10. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


the  children? 

Each   of   the   boys  doing   well. 

either  of  you  at  the  lecture? 

When   you    in    town? 

Neither  of  the  boys  hurt. 

Exercise  III. 


Write  sentences  showing  tliat  }(jii  know  how 
to  use  correctly  the  four  words  we  are  studying, 
with  the  words  each,  holh,  you,  neither,  either, 
one. 
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Words  Meaning  Number,  or  Quantity. 

Decide  which   of   the   words   in   this   list   refer 
to  number  and  which   mean   quantity: 
many  much  little 

several  considerable       fewer 

few  less 

Which  sentence  of  each  of  these  pairs  seems 
right  to  you? 

1.  I   have  less  books  than  she  has. 

2.  I  have  fewer  books  than  she  has. 

1.  We  have  as  many  as  fifty  sheep. 

2.  We  have  as  much  as  fifty  sheep. 

After  you  have  decided  which  is  right,  make 
sentences  in  which  you  use  correctly  the  words 
that  are  used  incorrectly  here. 

Rule. 

Fewer  and  many  should  be  used  in  speaking 
of  number  instead  of  much  and  less. 

Exercise  IV. 

Fill  each  blank  with  one  of  the  words  in 
parenthesis : 


1 .     There   were 


than    twenty    scholars 
—  as  thirty  elephants 


present,     (less,  fewer) 

2.  There  were  as  

in  the  herd,     (many,  much) 

3.  This  cake  requires  than  three  cups 

of    sugar,    and    than    three    eggs,     (less, 

fewer) 

4.  You   must   use  as  as  four  eggs   to 

make  it  good,     (much,   many) 

5.  She  gave  me  as as  a  dozen  bulbs. 

(much,   many) 

().     I    have    pennies    than    you.     (less, 

fewer) 

7.     We    burn    coal    than    you.     (less, 

fewer) 

(S.     than   ten  of  the  club  went  to   the 

picnic,     (less,  fewer) 

9.     There  were  than  I  expected  at  the 


lecture,     (less,  fewer) 


— School  News. 


THE  SPIDER. 

Among  the  objects  of  common  interest  the 
spider  ranks  high.  Every  child  has  seen  and 
watched  a  spider  and  every  child  probably 
believes  the  story  that  a  trampled  spider  means 
rain. 

Set  the  children  to  work  to  look  up  a  few 
spiders  and  bring  them  to  school.  By  question- 
ing get  from  the  children  the  shape  of  the  spider, 
the  number  of  feet  and  the  color.  Also,  you 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  hear  of  cobwebs. 

After  the  children  have  examined  the  spiders 
and  have  told  you  what  they  know  about  them 
ask  if  any  one  would  like  to  see  the  spider  spin 
her  thread.  All  children,  and  especially  the 
younger  ones,  would  enjoy  and  profit  by  this. 

Fill  a  pan  or  large  dish  with  water;  then, 
placing  a  stick  in  something,  (a  potato  or  an 
apple  would  do)  to  keep  it  upright,  place  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  pan.  Next  select  a  large 
spider  and  put  him  on  the  stick.  Let  the 
children  watch  him  run  up  and  down,  even 
going  half  way  into  the  water,  looking  for  a 
safe  way  off  the  stick.  After  a  good  many 
fruitless  attempts  he  will  be  seen  slowly  spin- 
ning his  narrow  thread  and  swinging  himself 
upon  it  until  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
side  of  the  pan,  when  he  will  be  safe  again  on 
dry  land. 

A  written  story  could  now  be  taken  up  with 
the  children,  telling  what  they  saw,  thus  turn- 
ing your  nature  lesson  into  a  lesson  in  com- 
position  and   writing. 

A  good  ending  to  the  lesson  would  be  the 
repeating  by  the  class  of  the  story  of  "Bruce 
and   the  Spider." 

This  lesson  was  taught  last  term  in  my  class 
and  was  very  successful.  We  added  the  draw- 
ing of  the  spider,  and  the  younger  children  cut 
spiders  from  colored  paper,  added  legs  with 
colored  chalks  and  made  booklets  in  which 
their     spiders     were     pasted     and     their     stories 

written.  ,,    ,, 

k.  Henrion. 


Red  Rose  Tea 


"is  good  tea." 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Austrians  have  occupied  Durazzo,  which  was  abandon- 
ed by  the  Italians  as  soon  as  the  remnant  of  the  Serbian 
army  had  been  safely  removed  to  Corfu,  the  Greek  island  of 
which  the  Allies  have  taken  possession. 

Suddenly,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  the  Portu- 
guese authorities  seized  thirty-six  German  and  Austrian  ships 
which  were  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Lisbon;  and  when  Germany 
protested  Portugal  answered  by  seizing  all  the  German 
merchantmen  in  her  colonial  ports.  A  little  later,  the 
Italian  government  requisitioned  thirty-four  of  the  thirty- 
seven  German  steamers  interned  in  Italian  ports.  It  is 
expected  that  Brazil  may  take  the  same  course,  owing  to 
serious  shortage  of  ships  for  her  own  use  in  trade  with  the 
United  States;  but  if  Germany  declares  war  against  both 
Italy  and  Portugal,  as  now  seems  probable,  Brazil  may 
hesitate.  .\t  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Germans  invaded 
the  Portuguese  territory  of  Angola  from  German  Southwest 
Africa  and  captured  a  border  fort.  The  Portuguese  drove 
them  out,  and  the  Portuguese  congress  has  formally  voted  to 
co-operate  with  the  Allies  whenever  that  step  seems  necess- 
ary; still  there  has  been  as  yet  no  declaration  of  war  between 
Germany  and  Portugal.  Nor  is  there  as  yet  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  betweem  Germany  and  Italy.  Th(is  was  supposed 
to  be  because  of  trade  relations  which  neither  Italy  nor 
Germany  wished  to  interrupt;  but  last  month  the  Italian 
government  issued  a  decree  forbidding  under  heavy  penalties 
the  importation  of  any  products  from  Germany  or  .Austria, 
and  such  a  declaration  may  not  be  long  delayed. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  been  appointed  Minister  of  War 
Trade,  which  is  another  way  oT  saying  Blockade  Minister, 
and  given  a  place  in  the  British  Cabinet.  His  duties  will  be 
to  look  after  the  rights  of  neutrals  while  taking  every  measure 
possible  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade  of  German 
ports. 

By  uaanimous  resolution,  the  term  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  has  been  extended  for  one  year,  that  is,  until  the 
seventh  of  October,  1917.  It  is  not  considered  desirable, 
either  here  or  in  Great  Britain,  to  hold  an  election  during 
the  war. 

Haiti  is  virtually  now  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  treaty  which  provides  that  the  new  relation  may 
continue  for  twenty  years;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
will   continue   indefinitely. 

General  Felix  Diaz,  a  nephew  of  the  former  Mexican 
president  of  that  name,  has  left  New  Orleans  for  Mexico 
with  the  object  of  starting  a  new  revolution.  He  will  make 
his  headquarters  in  Oaxaca,  where  he  is  said  to  have  already 
thirty  thousand  men  under  arms. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  February,  the  Germans  began 
a  fierce  attack  upon  the  great  French  fortress  of  Verdun, 
which  has  continued  with  little  interruption  ever  since.  The 
losses  have  been  enormous,  yet  the  battle  continues  day  after 
day  with  unabated  fi/ry.  The  Germans  have  made  a  gain 
of  a  few  square  miles  of  territory,  and  have  destroyed  some  of 
the  outer  forts.  This  may  be  the  renewal  of  the  German 
effort  to  capture  Paris  and  the  Channel  ports,  which  was 
checked  eighteen  months  ago  by  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  .•\llies  are  better  prepared  for 
resistance  than  they  were  at  that  time;    but  it  is  incrediljle 


that  the  Germans  would  attack  unless  they  had  some  hope 
of  success.  The  fall  of  Verdun  would  not  necessarily  open 
a  road  to  Paris,  but  the  position  is  important  because  a  French 
advance  from  that  point,  which  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  spring,  would  threaten  the  German  line  of  communi- 
cations. Though  the  outcome  is  still  uncertain,  and  it  may 
not  prove  decisive,  the  battle  of  Verdun,  in  respect  to  the 
numbers  engaged  and  the  destruction  wrought,  already  ranks 
as  the  greatest  in  history. 

The  surrender  of  the  Cameroons  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced. This  leaves  nothing  remaining  of  the  Kaiser's 
colonial  empire,  but  German  East  Africa.  The  conquest 
of  this  territory  will  be  difficult,  for  it  is  twice  as  large  as 
Germany;  but  it  is  probably  only  a  matter  of  time.  It  is 
curious  that  there  have  been  naval  engagements  on  all 
four  sides;  that  is,  on  Lake  Nyanza  on  the  north,  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  east,  Lake  Nyasa  on  the  south,  and  Lake 
Tanganyika  on  the  west.  The  strongest  town  is  Tabora, 
situated  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  territory. 

The  absence  of  heavy  fighting  on  the  British  front  during 
the  battle  of  Verdun  is  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the 
ground  in  Flanders.  The  mud  will  hinder  military  move- 
ments in  that  district  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

The  Turkish  stronghold  of  Erzerum  (pronounced  in  two 
syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  first),  was  taken  by  the 
Russians  on  the  fifteenth  of  last  month.  When  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  was  removed  from  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Ru  ssian  armies  last  fall,  and  sent  to  the  Caucasus,  many 
supposed  that  we  should  hear  of  important  victories  in  that 
region  in  early  spring;  but  this  brilliant  victory  in  mid-winter 
has  come  as  a  surprise.  Erzerum  was  captured  when  the 
mercur>'  was  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  mountain 
passes  filled  with  snow.  The  greater  part  of  the  Turkish 
army  centered  there  was  withdrawn  before  the  inner  forts 
were  taken,  and  is  supposed  to  be  now  in  full  retreat  towards 
Constantinople.  Trebizond,  a  Turkish  port  on  the  Black 
Sea,  about  a  hundred  miles  distant,  is  now  attacked,  and  will 
probably  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Bitlis, 
an  important  city  near  Lake  Van,  has  been  taken  by  assault, 
and  with  it  the  whole  Van  region  passes  under  the  control  of 
the  Russians,  and  a  Turkish  army  that  has  crossed  the  Persian 
frontier  is  cut  off  and  will  probably  have  to  surrender. 

In  Persia,  the  Russians  have  won  another  victory,  by 
a  successful  attack  upon  hostile  mountaineers,  led  by  Germany 
and  Turkish  officers,  in  the  district  of  Kermanshah.  The 
Turks  and  their  adherents  retreated  to  Kermanshah,  an 
im))t>rtant  Persian  city  of  some  thirty  thousand  people, 
which  the  Russians  took  by  assault  on  the  twenty-fifth.  This 
brings  the  Russian  forces  within  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance of  the  British  in  Mesopotamia. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  known  as  a  writer  by  the 
name  of  "Carmen  Sylva,"  and  honored  both  for  her 
literary  attainments  and  for  her  queenly  interest  in  the 
Roumanian  people,  died  of  pneumonia  on  the  second  of 
this  month. 

More  than  three  thousand  lives  were  lost  by  the  sinking 
of  the  P'rench  auxiliary  cruiser  Provence  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  February.  This  is  nearly  twice  as  many  as  were 
lost  four  years  ago  in  the  wreck  of  the  White  Star  liner, 
Titantic,  which  struck  an  iceberg  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland;   and  uKjre  than  twice  as  many  as  were  lost  by 
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the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  The  Provence  was  engaged 
in  transporting  troops  to  Salonika,  and  was  probably  sunk 
by  an  enemy  submarine. 

The  British  force  berfeged  by  the  Turks  at  Kut-el-Amara 
has  been  relieved,  it  is  reported,  by  the  expedition  sent  from 
I  ndia  for  the  purpose.  The  combined  forces,  along  with  the 
Russians  coming  from  the  Caspian  Sea  by  way  of  Kermanshah 
and  those  coming  southward  from  Lake  Van,  may  be  expected 
soon  to  reach  Bagdad,  which  the  Turks  are  probably  not  in 
a  position  to  defend. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  rumors  of  the  Turks 
being  ready  to  sue  for  a  separate  peace. 

A  canal  fifty  miles  in  length,  which  will  enable  small 
Mediterranean  steamers  to  enter  the  river  Rhone,  has 
just  been  completed.  It  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
French  canal  system,  already  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world. 

The  Panama  Canal  being  still  closed  by  landslides,  and 
the  Suez  Canal  route  unsafe  because  of  the  war,  freight 
steamers  bound  for  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
following  the  old  southern  routes  around  the  capes. 

The  Japanese  government  has  established  near  Tokio  a 
powerful  wireless  telegraph  station  which  can  send  its  mes- 
sages across  the  Pacific;  and  the  French  are  erecting  a 
similar  powerful  station  on  the  island  of  Tahiti. 

Although  the  railway  to  Russia's  new  winter  port  in  the 
north  of  Lapland  was  not  completed  before  winter  set  in, 
the  new  port  has  been  in  use  throughout  the  past  winter. 
This  port,  formerly  known  as  Katharina  Harbor,  but  now 
called  Novo  Alexandrovsk,  lies  well  within  the  Arctic 
Circle;  yet  while  Archangel,  which  is  much  farther  south, 
is  closed  by  ice,  the  new  port  is  kept  open  by  the  Gulf 
Stream.  That  part  of  the  new  railway  running  from  Novo 
Alexandrovsk  to  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  White 
Sea  was  finished,  and  a  line  of  communication  with  Arch- 
angel over  the  ice  of  the  White  Sea  has  been  established 
by  means  of  sledges  and  motor-wagons.  Another  and 
shorter  line  of  communication  connects  with  the  railways 
of  Finland,  which  are  carrying  immense  supplies  of  material 
that  has  been  delivered  at  the  new  port. 

Our  government  has  decided  that  one  of  the  peaks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  shall  be  called  Mount  Cavell,  in 
honor  of  the  martyred  nurse  who  was  shot  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium.  It  is  an  outstanding,  snowclad  peak 
near  the  junction  of  the  Whirlpool  and  Athabasca  rivers. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  "C"  clciss  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal  College  this 
year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

Miss  Dorothy  Phalen,  B.  A.,  Mount  Allison,  is  teaching 
in  Stellarton,  N.  S. 

Miss  Ethel  J.  Cossitt  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher 
of  the  advanced  department  of  the  Lakeville,  N.  S. 
School,  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Staples  of  Truro. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Wiswell,  son  of  Mr.  A.  B  Wiswell  of  Halifax, 
has  taken  the  Rhodes  scholarship  from  King's  College. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Simpson,  Rhodes  Scholar  from  Prince  Edward 
Island,  is  also  a  King's  College  graduate. 


The  school  reports  of  Amherst,  N.  S.,  show  that  in  the 
provincial  examinations  last  year  ninety-one  per  cent  of 
the  Grade  IX  candidates,  and  seventy-six  per  cent  of 
those  from  grades  X  and  XI  received  certificates.  In 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  Amherst  Schools  led  the  province. 
The  schools  of  this  town  have  medical  inspection,  compet- 
ent instruction  in  music,  and  summer  playgrounds,  and  a 
system  of  free  school  supplies  in  the  lower  grades. 

Agricultural  Education  in  New  Brunswick  is  to  be 
carried  on  extensively  this  year.  The  Rural  Science 
Schools  at  Woodstock  and  Sussex  will  be  conducted  during 
the  summer.  The  plans  of  the  authorities  include  more 
work  in  school  and  home  gardens,  school  fairs  and  exhibi- 
tions, and  competitions  of  different  sorts,  with  prizes. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Newcastle,  N.  B.,  Town 
Improvement  League.  Alderma^  H.  H.  Stuart  read  a 
paper  showing  the  need  of  vigorous  teaching  in  schools,  of 
Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science  and  Civics. 

Miss  Margaret  Baird,  of  Fredericton,  won  the  prize  of 
$25  offered  by  Lieutenant  Wendell  Shaw  for  the  highest 
average  made  at  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School. 
Lieutenant  Shaw,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.  N.  B.,  was 
invalided  home  some  months  ago,  but  returned  to  the 
front  in  December. 

Lieutenant  C.  W.  Keirstead,  formerly  Instructor  of  the 
Mount  Allison  0.  T.  C,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Detention  Camp  at  Amherst,  N.  S.,  and  his  place  at 
Mount  Allison  is  being  taken  by  Lieutenant  R.  U.  Phalen. 

Miss  Corinne  Kerr  has  taken  a  post  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Convent  at  Campbellton,  N.  B. 

From  the  proceeds  of  an  entertainment  organized  at 
Portage  Vale,  N.  B.,  by  Miss  Gifford  and  Miss  Vivienne 
Geldart,  teacher  at  that  place,  the  sum  of  $42  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund. 

The  Women's  Institute  Division  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Department  of  Agricultural  is  conducting  free  courses 
for  the  women  of  the  province  in  Household  Science,  and 
arts  and  crafts.  The  report  of  the  first  course  at  the 
Sussex  Agricultural  School  made  by  the  Superivsor,  Miss 
Hazel  E.  Winter,  is  very  interesting  reading  and  should  be 
encouraging  to  the  Department.  Prizes  were  given  for 
work  in  sewing  and  other  hand  work,  and  for  written 
examinations  on  Home  Nursing  and  Cooking.  At  the 
Patriotic  concert  held  on  the  last  evening  of  the  session, 
the  sum  of  $55  was  cleared.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
who  was  chairman,  announced  that  the  Women's  Institute 
had  raised  over  $1200  for  patriotic  funds  during  the  year. 
The  courses  at  Sussex  ended  on  February  25.  The  first 
course  at  the  Woodstock  School  is  from  February  29th 
to  March  10th,  and  the  second  course  from  March  14th 
to  March  24th. 

Mr.  Walter  Flett,  of  Fredericton,  is  now  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  the  Sussex,  N.  B.  High  School. 

Sixty-five  graduates  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
have  enlisted  for  overseas  service,  and  the  majority  of 
these  are  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Over 
forty  under-graduates  have  also  enlisted. 

Professor  Sturley,  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  has 
received  his  commission  as  captain  in  the  85th,  and  will 
go  overseas. 

A  part  of  one  of  the  college  buildings  at  Windsor,  N.  S., 
is  being  used  as  a  military  hospital. 
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THE  COLLEGE  j  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

All  Grades  lo  Gmdualion  .  ii  j    j     ■     ■■ .  ^     . 

Preparalion  for  llniverai(ic»  *"  *'"'**  *"  ""  •»""«''«»  lo  CradiMliun 

Modern  Untfua je,  Domcslic  Science  Teacher's  Certincale  '^ 

r^^ical  TratainJ,  Fine  Arls  Ucenliale  of  Music  from  Dalhousia 

Arts  and  Gratis    .  Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dalhousic 

Aulumn  Term  opens  15lh  Srpl.  1913 
Far  ^-lenda/s  and  Information  apply  lo  REV.  ROBtRT  LAING,  Halifai, 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Canada  in  Flanders,  by  Sir  Max  Aitken,  is  a  book  that 
every  Canadian  will  want  to  read.  It  tells  the  story  of 
Canada's  answer  to  Germany's  scorn  of  the  colonies, 
and  tells  it  well.  "Whatever  its  author  may  say,"  writes 
the  London  Observer,  "of  the  future  and  more  leisurely 
work  of  some  'ofiScial  historian,'  it  is  to  these  pages  that 
posterity  will  ever  turn  for  the  living  and  authentic 
impress  of  heroic  things,  taken  while  the  senses  yet  tingled 
with  their  actuality."'  It  is  needless  to  give  a  longer 
notice  of  a  book  that  recounts  the  deeds  of  the  Canadians 
at  Ypres,  and  that  will  be  in  everyone's  hands. 

[Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Is.  To  be  had  from  E.  G.  Nelson 
&  Co.,  St.  John.l 

The  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada  are  issuing  a  set 
of  little  Study  Outline  booklets  to  accompany  their  Pocket 
Classics,  and  teachers  who  are  using  these  editions  of 
claasics  for  High  School  Literature  work,  should  certainly 
possess  themselves  of  these  convenient  aids.  We  have 
received  the  Study  Outlines  of  Macbeth,  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  the  De  Coverley  Papers.  E^ch  set  has 
pttliminary  study  questions,  suggestions  and  questions  for 
class  discussion,  a  list  of  topics  for  composition,  and  of 
passages  to  be  memorized.  The  booklets  are  five  cents 
each,  and  are  all  of  a  convenient  size. 

The  Book  of  Action  Songs  and  Song  Dances  may  be 
recommended  to  those  who  are  getting  up  children's 
entertainments  or  concerts.  It  contains  fifteen  songs  for 
little  children,  with  music,  and  directions  for  appropriate 
actions  and  dances,  suggestions  for  costumes,  etc.  Some 
of  the  songs  are  not  suited  for  Canadian  children,  but  a 
little  ingenuity  would  easily  adapt  them.  A  primary 
teacher  enthusiastically  commends  the  book,  especially 
the  songs.  Come  Again  Tomorrow,  The  Kiver,  Music  of  the 
Flowers,  Lullaby.  (The  Kingsway  Series,  Evans  Brothers, 
Sardinia  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  31  pages, 
2s.  6d.l 

More  Song  Games  by  Kate  F.  Bremner,  Mistress  of 
Method  under  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  is  a  book  of 
the  same  sort  as  the  last  but  intended  more  for  regular 
class  use.  Most  of  the  music  is  based  upon  folksong  airs, 
which  suggest  the  actions.  The  Streamlet  is  a  particularly 
charming  song.  The  Land  of  Laughter,  and  The  Fairies,  are 
also  pretty.  132  songs,  3s.  6d.  George  Philip  &  Son,  32 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C. 


I  hope  that  every  one  of  our  readers  knows  the  bookie* 
Twenty  Canadian  Trees,  published  by  the  Canadian  Fores- 
try .Association,  and  recommended  some  months  ago  in  the 
Review.  The  vigorous  managers  of  this  association  have 
now  issued  The  Boy  Scouts  Forest  Book,  intended  to  teach 
the  boy  the  great  importance  of  guarding  our  forest 
wealth.  It  is  clearly  and  forcibly  written  and  copiously 
illustrated.  These  booklets  are  sent  free  upon  application 
to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  Ottawa. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES,  N.  B. 

Orders  of  the  Board  of  Educaton. 

That  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  school  trustees 
in  any  district,  public  school  houses  may  be  used  for  any 
proper  purposes,  outside  of  school  hours,  and  when  not 
required  for  public  school  uses. 


After  June  30th,  1917,  all  candidates  for  entrance  to 
the  French  Department  of  the  Normal  School,  shall  undergo 
preliminary  examination,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
governing  such  e.xaminations,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

In  addition  to  the  departmental  examinations  already 
provided  for  in  July  of  each  year,  there  shall  be  a  preliminary 
examination  for  students  desiring  to  enter  the  F"rench  depart- 
ment of  the  Normal  School,  beginning  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  December,  at  Moncton,  Bathurst  and  Edmundston. 

The  subjects  and  standards  of  award  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  the  July  examinations,  except  that  for  French  candidates 
at  both  July  and  December  preliminary  examinations,  there 
shall  be  a  paper  in  French  Grammar,  which  may  be  written  in 
French,  and  the  average  of  the  marks  in  English  and  French 
grammar  shall  be  the  standard  of  award  for  language. 

.Applications  for  the  December  preliminary  shall  be  made 
to  the  Education  Office,  not  later  than  November  1st,  in  each 
year,  and  the  control  and  supervision  of  this  examination  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

W.  S.  Carter, 
Chief    Superintendent. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  —  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Journal    of    Education,    October    1915,   High   School 
Programme,  1915-16. 

The  attention  of  all  teachers  and  students  is  called  to  the 
following  important  changes  in  the  High  School  Programme 
for  the  current  school  year. 

Grade  X.  -Algebra. —  .After  the  words  "  omitting  examples' 
—"XVI  (d)"  should  read  "XVI  (e)."  Other  examples  to  be 
omitted  to  remain  as  printed  in  Journal. 

Grade  X.  Latin. —  "Complete  from  Lesson  XLIH" 
should  read  "from  Lesson  XLHl  to  the  end  of  page  299." 
B.  and  C.  exercises  to  be  omitted. 

Note.^  The  examination  questions  in  June  will  follow 
the  above  revised  prescriptions  in  the  Algebra  and  Latin  of 
Grade  X. 

A.  H.  MACKAY, 
Superintendent    of    Education, 
Education  Office,   Halifax,   .\.  S. 
.March   1,   1916. 
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New  Brunswick 
School  Calendar 

1915-1916 


1916. 

Apr.  20th.- 

Apr.  26th.- 

May  18th.- 

May  ;;a3W.- 

May  23rd.- 

May  24th. 

May  24th. 


June  5th. — 

June  9th.- 

June  13th.- 

June  19th.- 

June  30th.- 


Second  Term. 

-Schools  close   for   Easter 
Vacation. 

-Schools  re-open  after  Eas- 
ter Vacation. 

■Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
St.  John  City  only). 

-Empire  Day. 

-Examinations  for  Class  III 
License  begin.  r 

-Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

-Last  day  on  which  Inspec- 
tors are  authorized  to  rcr 
ceive  applications  for 
Departmental  Examina- 
tions.    Reg.  38-6. 

•King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

■Normal    School    Closing. 

-Final     Examinations     for 
License  begin. 

-High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations begin. 

•Public  Schools  close  for  the 
term. 


Our  New 
Catalogue 

Contains  Tuition  Rate*  and  full  infor- 
mation respecting  courses  of  study,  etc, 
is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 

No  better  time  for  entering  than  just 
now. 

~  KERR, 

Principal. 


DIAMONDS  &  OPALS 

Gold    Chains,     Bracelets 
Watcles.    Sterling  Silver 
OoodB  at 
A   «  J.  HAY'S,   76  KlDK  Rtre.t 
St.  John.  N.  H 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

FOR     THE 

Educational  Review 


One  Dollar  a  Year. 


Homes  Sanitary  and  Beautiful 


CHURCH'S  Cold  Water  ALABASTINE  forms  an  ideal  wall 
coating,  for,  not  only  is  it  delightful  to  the  eye,  but,  it  is  ITatorally 
Antiseptic,  gives  the  walls  a  chance  to  "breathe,"  keeping  the 
air  sweet  and  pure  wherever  it  is  used. 

SOLD   IN   PACKAGES 

2    1-2    POUNDS   25    CENTS  5    POUNDS    SO   CENTS 


W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


Market  Square  and  King  St. 
ST.    JOHN,   N.   B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE  HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR  LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND      FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON      APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO.,  ^«  TtM""n'.  b. 


,    ESTAdLiSHED    1894 

Your  eyes  -are  entitled  to  the  best 
you  can  give  them. 

We  are  modernly  equipped  to  test 
your  eyes  and  fit  you  with  the  proper 
glasses  and  absolutely  guarantee  them- 

D.   BOYANER 

TWO     STORES 

38  DOCK  ST.      Ill  CHARLOTTE  ST 

ST.   JOHN,    N.   B. 


Mr.  Married  School 
Teacher 

Your  vacation,  plus  a  small 
investment,  will  more  than 
double  your  income.  No 
canvassing.     Interested? 

Write  Box  No.  10 
BIENFAIT.      -      SASK. 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 


OF     THE 


PRESTON  DESK 


It  is  the  most  important 
innovation  of  recent  years 
in  connection  with  school 
desks,  and  does  away  with 
the  fancy  dust-catching 
and  unsanitary  standards 
of  the  old  style.  It  places 
the  Preston  Desk  on  an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 
school  desk  made,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  con- 
siderable lower  price.  And 

mark  this — you  are  not  asked 
to  pay  an  extra  cent  for  this 
great  improvement. 


SOLE 

AGENTS 

FOR 

EASTERN 

CANADA 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO..  LIMITED,     -     Educational  Equipment 


215-219  VICTORIA  STREET. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Educational  Review. 


Devoted     to 

Advanced 

Methods     of     Education 

and     General     Culture. 

Published   Monthly. 

ST. 

JOHN,    N.  B.,    APRIL, 

1916.                     $1.00   Per  Year 

Mrs.  G.  U.  Hay.  Proprietor. 

Eleanor  Robinson,  Editor  and  Manage 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 

By  the  Editor. 

The   Solitude   of  Alexander  Selkirk. 
N.  B.   Reader   III. 

The  proper  title  of  this  pKjem  is,  Verses: 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk, 
during  his  solitary  abode  on  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez. 

Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  sailor,  quarrelled 
with  the  captain  of  his  ship  when  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  ofT  the  coast  of  South  America, 
and  was  left  upon  the  uninhabited  Island  of 
Juan  Fernandez.  He  remained  there  for  live 
years,  1704-1709,  when  he  was  taken  off  by  an 
English  ship.  The  story  of  his  adventures  was 
told  in  different  books  of  the  time,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  suggested  to  De  Foe  the 
story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  published  1720,  though 
the  two  stories  are  not  alike  in  details.  One 
writer  says  that  Selkirk,  after  returning  home, 
"pined  for  his  island,  and  would  see  no  one, 
only  going  out  of  doors  after  dark." 

The  teacher,  in  studying  the  poem,  should 
read  and  compare  the  story  of  Enoch  Arden's 
sojourn  upon  his  island,  Enoch  Arden,  from 
"The  mountains  wooded  to  the  peak"  to 
"Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude."  Tenny- 
son's elaborate  description  brings  out  by  contrast 
the  simplicity  of  Cowper's  verses.  Compare 
especially  with  the  lines. 

When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there, 
the  picture  with  full  details  of  Enoch's  home. 

The  babes,  their  babble.     Annie,  the  small  house. 

The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy  lanes; 

and  with  the  four  lines  beginning, 

There's  mercy  in  every  place, 

read  Tennyson's 

Had  not  his  poor  heart 

Spoken  with  That,  which  being  everywhere. 
Lets  none,  who  speaks  with  Him,  seem  all  alone, 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude. 

Cowper  led  a  quiet,  retired  life,  but  he  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  society  of  a  few 
dear  and  intimate  friends.  With  the  passage 
"O  Solitude!  where  are  the  charms"  it  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  following  words  in  his 
poem  Retirement: 

I  praise  the  Frenchman  —  his  remark  was  shrewd, 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper  —  Solitude  is  sweet. 


The  Frenchman  was  La  Bruyere,  a  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  he  may  be  one  of 
the  "sages"  of  line  six. 

In  another  poem.  The  Needless  Alarm,  Cowper 
tells  us  that  "the  man  to  solitude  accustomed 
long"  understands  the  ways  of  birds  and  beasts, 
of  herbs  and  flowers,  and  "Perceives  in  every- 
thing that  lives  a   tongue." 

These  comparisons  will  suggest  questions  and 
points  of  interest  that  will  help  the  children  to 
read  intelligently.  What  are  the  advantages  of 
solitude?  What  were  the  sorrows  of  Alexander 
Selkirk?  When  he  thinks  of  his  "own  native 
land,"  what  does  he  see?  What  will  he  do 
before  he  goes  to  rest  that  will  make  him  feel 
less  lonely?  Has  he  gi\cn  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
his  home  again?  Explain:  "Ye  winds  that  have 
made  me  your  sport."  If  the  children  have 
never  noticed  the  rhyme  scheme  of  a  poem, 
this  is  a  good  one  to  begin  with.  They  will 
find  instances  of  faulty  rhymes  in  verses  two, 
three  and  six.  (Do  not  let  them  pronounce 
"thought"  to  rhyme  with  "lot.")  They  will 
think  that  "survey"  and  "sea"  do  not  rhyme, 
but  tell  them  that  the  pronunciation  of  words 
sometimes  changes  and  that  Shakespere  makes 
"sea"  rhyme  with  "play." 

RURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Canada  contains 
much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  Rural  teacher. 
The  February  issue  gives  a  section  to  illustrated 
reports  of  school  gardens  in  the  different 
provinces.  The  Director  of  Rural  Science  in 
Nova  Scotia  reports  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  home  gardens  cared  for  by  school 
children.  The  Director  for  Manitoba  submits  a 
plan  for  grading  school  garden  work. 

The  March  number  has  reports  of  the  same 
kind  on  "The  Beautifying  of  School  Grounds," 
and  the  announcement  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  New  Brunswick  of  Competitions 
for  boys  and  girls  in  raising  swine  and  poultry. 
Particulars  of  these  contests  are  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Live  Stock  Division,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Fredericton. 


The  last  number  of  the  Rural  Science  Bulletin 
of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  school  garden  number,  and 
has  many  helpful  directions  and  suggestions  for 
planting. 
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A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 

1802  —  1847. 
Josephine  H.  McLatchv. 

[Coniinued.] 

Such  certificates  were  necessary  before  each 
half-yearly  apportionment  was  made.^  The  final 
section  of  this  Act  afiirmed  that  the  trustees  were 
accountable  to  the  legislature. 

An  amendment  of  this  Act  was  passed  in  1823, 
which  increased  the  yearly  apportionment  to 
£17.').  The  method  of  half-yearly  certificates 
and  payments  was  still  continued.  In  the  Act 
9  and  10  Geo.  IV,  Cap.  XXIX,  (1829),  sixteen 
sections  were  concerned  with  making  "new  pro- 
visions for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
Grammar  Schools  throughout  the  Province."  This 
Act  repealed  the  Act  of  1816,  but  retained  many  of 
its  provisions.  Only  two  new  measures  appeared 
in  this  Act.  The  first  required  that  the  counties 
should  raise  £50  before  they  were  eligible  to  receive 
the  Provincial  grant  which  had  again  dropped  to 
£100.  This  was  to  be  paid  as  previously,  upon 
receiving  the  half-yearly  certificate  of  the  trustees. 
This  Act  affirmed  that  no  part  of  the  £50  to  be 
raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  county  "in  aid 
and  support  of  any  Grammar  School  shall  be  borne 
or  paid  by  the  Master  and  Ushers  of  such  School." 
The  second  measure  enacted  by  this  Law  was  that 
"from  and  after  January  1,  1830,  no  beneficed 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  or  ministers 
of  any  other  sect,  or  denomination  of  Christians, 
having  spiritual  charge  of  any  Parish  or  Congre- 
gation, shall  be  eligible  or  be  appointed  Master 
or  Usher  of  any  Grammar  School  in  any  of  the  said 
last  mentioned  Counties."* 

These  county  grammar  schools  do  not  seem  to 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  In  the  report  of 
the  School  Investigating  Committee  of  1828,  we 
read  that  it  appeared  to  them  "from  facts  which 
had  come  under  their  own  observation  and  from 
the  information  they  had  received  from  respectable 
persons  residing  in  different  parts  of  this  province, 
that  the  very  liberal  grants  of  money  appropriated 
and  paid  by  the  legislature  in  support  of  grammar 
schools  in  this  province  had  not  produced  that 
beneficial  effect  which  was  expected  to  result  from 
these  establishments." 


In  the  "Debates  of  the  House"  for  1837-8,  a 
great  discussion  ensued  when  the  "usual  appropri- 
ation for  grammar  schools"  was  moved.  One 
member,  during  the  discussion,  said  that  "the 
Parish  School  grants  were  always  almost  unan- 
imously made  and  those  for  grammar  schools 
were  passed  with  much  difficulty."  He  gave  as 
the  reason  that  "the  former  had  given  almost 
universal  satisfaction  and  the  latter  had  not."^ 
With  the  feeling  of  their  inefficiency  was  voiced, 
as  well,  the  old  criticism  that  the  grammar  school 
"offered  facilities  to  the  rich  and  wealthy  only."'^ 
These  schools  were  considered  only  as  stepping- 
stones  to  the  college.  The  necessity  of  more 
complete  method  of  reports  from  grammar  schools 
was  the  paramount  idea  of  this  discussion. 

Despite  all  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  no  new 
general  provision  was  passed  until  1846.  It  was 
then  enacted  "that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
master  of  every  such  grammar  school  to  keep  a 
true  and  correct  register  of  the  names  and  ages  of 
the  several  scholars,  and  to  daily  mark  therein  the 
presence  or  absence  of  each  scholar,  as  the  same 
may  be,  and  furnish  the  trustees  of  such  a  grammar 
school,  semi-annually,  with  a  true  copy  of  the 
same,  and  also  with  a  return  pointing  out  the  num- 
ber and  daily  attendance  with  the  several  bianches 
of  education  taught  to  each  scholar."  The 
trustees  were  also  required  "to  examine  and  inspect 
the  grammar  schools  at  least  once  in  every  six 
months  and  to  make  a  report  "which  shall  set 
forth  the  master's  name,  at,e,  religious  profession 
and  whether  married  or  single;  ....  the 
books  and  apparatus  used  in  the  school ;  .  .  .  . 
branches  of  education  actually  taught;  .... 
the  size,  fitness  and  condition  of  the  school  building 
and  mode  of  discipline;  ....  the  manner 
of  teaching  the  several  branches  of  education; 
the  general  state  and  condition  of  such 
school  with  other  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper."*  The  trustees  were  also 
required  "to  submit  semi-annually  to  the  office 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  all  such  registers, 
returns  and  reports  for  the  information  of  the 
government  and  for  inspection  and  examination 
of  the  General  Assembly."'  This  section  con- 
tinued, "If  it  shall  at  any  time  appear  from  such 


k  G.  IV,  Cap.  II.    (1823)  ^ibjd.,  sec.  8. 

3Secs.  15,  16,  Ibid.  *  ibid.,  sec.  17. 

sjour.  of  the  House  of  .\ssembly,  1828,  p.  89. 


^Debates  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1837-38,  p.  27. 
2lbid„  p.  58. 

39  Vic,  Cap.  LX.,  sec.  3.     See  Part  II,  No.  HI,  (2). 
*Ibid.,  sec.  4.  ^Ibid.,  sec.  5. 
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register,  report  and  return,  that  any  grammar 
school  is  in  any  respect  deficient  and  short  of  the 
hereinbefore  prescribed  requirements,  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  .... 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Executive 
Council  to  reduce  the  annual  allowance  of  such 
grammar  school  in  their  discretion,  so  that  the 
same  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  £50  per  annum 
to  any  one  school."^ 

H^The  preamble  of  this  Act  stated  that  "it  appears 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  some  of  the  grammar 
schools  are  not  commensurate  with  the  large  sums 
of  money  annually  granted  for  their  support," 
so  the  curriculum  of  the  grammar  school  was 
extended  to  include  "orthography,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic."^  which  was  the  curriculum  of  the 
parish  schools.'  The  law  makes  a  condition  that 
in  every  grammar  school  there  must  be  at  least 
"an  average  of  fifteen  children  over  ten  years  of 
age  in  daily  attendance,  who  are  taught  English 
grammar,  English  composition,  ancient  and  modern 
history,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  arith- 
metic, geography,  the  use  of  globes,  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  the  practical  branches  of 
mathematics."* 

The  various  provisions  for  the  grammar  schools 
remained  comparatively  uniform  throughout  this 
period.  Two  main  developments  appear.  The 
first  is  in  the  matter  of  reporting,  the  means 
whereby  the  government  was  able  to  determine 
the  schools  deserving  grants.  The  earliest  legis- 
lation regarding  grammar  schools,  indeed,  until 
the  Law  1846,  simply  stated  that  the  trustees 
shall  be  accountable  to  the  legislature."  The 
development  of  the  principle  of  reporting  which 
had  reached  such  an  extent  in  the  admirtistration 
of  parish  schools  was  now  applied  to  grammar 
schools.  The  necessary  content  of  these  reports 
was  explicitly  stated.  The  second  change  which 
appeared  in  these  enactmen.ts  was  the  extension 
of  the  curriculum.  In  1846,  English  composition, 
ancient  and  modern  history,  natural  philosophy, 
arithmetic  and  geography  were  included  in  the 
curriculum  for  the  students  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Throughout  this  legislation,  it  seemed  that  the 
law-makers  felt  more  confident.  They  did  not 
Hmit  their  enactments  by  years,  but  closed  with 
such  clauses  as  "this  Act  shall  be  deemed  and 


taken  to  be  a  public  act  and  shall  be  judiciously 
taken  notice  of  as  such."^  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  more  precedent  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  grammar  schools 
of  this  type  in  the  legislation  of  the  older  British 
colonies  and  England  tlian  for  parish  schools. 
The  various  states  of  the  United  States  and  the 
provinces  of  Canada  were  during  this  early  period 
working  out  their  systems  of  parish  schools.  The 
grammar  school  and  academy  had  been  worked 
out  during  an  earlier  period.  The  grammar 
school  of  New  Brunswick  seems  to  be  a  combin- 
ation of  these  two  ideas. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Conclusions. 


'Ibid.,  sec.  5.  ''Pre.,  sec.  1. 

356  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXIII,  sec.  10. 
*9  Vic,  Cap.  IX,  sec.  2. 


We  have  reviewed  hastily  those  general  acts 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick, 
regarding  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  parish  and  grammar  schools,  passed  within  the 
years  1802  and  1847.  During  that  time  forty 
acts  were  passed,  of  which  seventeen  were  con- 
cerned with  parish  schools;  twelve  with  grammar 
schools;  five  were  concerned  with  matters  of 
administration  connected  with  land  grants  and 
buildings;  six  acts  dealt  with  the  College  of  New 
Brunswick  or  King's  College;  and  one  act  confirm- 
ed the  Charter  of  the  Madras  School  Board  of 
New  Brunswick. 

The  legislation  dealing  with  parish  schools  had 
a  development  quite  distinct  from  that  of  grammar 
schools.  There  seem  to  be  no  evidences  of 
borrowing  suggestions  from  the  Grammar  School 
Legislation  and  applying  them  to  parish  schools. 
But  there  seem  to  be  two  cases  of  borrowed  ideas 
in  grammar  school  enactments.  The  Board  of 
Administration  for  St.  John  and  St.  Andrews 
grammar  schools  were  composed  of  nine  members, 
who  were  called  directors.  The  Act  of  1816, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  grammar 
schools  in  each  of  the  remaining  counties  of  the 
province  detailed  the  administration  of  these 
schools  to  a  committee  of  three  or  more  trustees  or 
directors  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
This  small  committee  resembles  in  the  number 
and  character  of  members  the  parish  school  com- 
mittees provided  by  56  Geo.  Ill,  Cap.  XXIII, 
(1816). 

iQ  &  10  G.  IV,  Cap.  XXIX,  sec.  31. 
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ANIMAL  STUDIES. 

Fish 

H.  G.  Perry. 

Fish  are  familiar  animals  to  most  pupils.  Our 
brooks,  rivers,  lakes  and  coast  waters  are  fre- 
quented by  a  great  variety  of  forms,  most  of  which 
are  familiar  objects  in  the  localities  where  they  are 
found . 

All  boys  prize  the  "trout  brooks"  and  regard 
the  return  of  the  smelt  as  a  harbinger  of  spring, 
but  few  possess  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of 
fish.  They  know  that  fish  live  in  the  water,  have 
a  backbone,  are  mostly  covered  with  scales,  and 
breathe  by  means  of  gills,  and  this  is  the  sum  total 
of  their  knowledge,  save  for  some  economic  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  names  of  some  fcrms  used 
for  fo<Kl.  etc.,  a  few  that  take  bail  and  some  that 
do  not,  and  the  time  of  the  return  of  some  of  the 
migratory  forms  to  our  coasts  and  rivers. 

For  effective  class  work  some  dead  specimens  are 
needed,  also  some  living  sjx'cimens  in  glass  aquaria 
are  quite  indisiiensabie.  Battery  jars  or  large 
fruit  jars  make  gtMxi  acjuaria,  and  gold-fish  or  small 
specimens  from  the  l)rook  arc  good  subjects. 
Field  and  aquarium  trips  may  be  made  to  form  an 
important  part  of  this  study,  and  will  add  interest 
to  the  work,  and  place  the  pupils  in  close  touch 
with  these  animals  in  their  natural  conditions,  a 
ptiint  of  great  value  in  all  nature  study. 

With  the  lower  grades  the  first  stud\  shoidd 
be  with  the  form  and  parts  of  the  fish,  and  this 
should  !)e  followed,  if  time  permits,  with  an  account 
of  their  hal)its,  and  economic  uses.  For  the  inter- 
mediate grades  extend  the  work  by  taking  up  such 
subjects  as,  their  life  history,  fo(Kl,  migrations, 
etc.  .Advanced  grades  should  take  up  some  of 
the  following  topics  —  structure,  respiration,  blood 
circulation,  nervous  system,  etc.  In  all  cases 
make  comparisons  with  the  higher  animals. 

The  Dominion  Fisheries  Re|)orts  will  siiow  the 
value  of  our  fisheries.  Note  the  kinds  that  are 
most  abimdani,  which  pos.sess  the  greatest  \alue, 
and  the  xaitie  of  the  fisheries  per  pro\ince. 

.Make  a  fish-map  of  tiic  Dominion  using  distinc- 
tive markings  for  tiie  different  kinds  taken,  also 
map  the  .Atlantic  coast  from  I'lorida  to  tiie. Arctic 
circle,  and  mark  in  the  same  way.  Make  a  list 
of  the  fresh  and  jireserxed  fish  sold  in  ><nir  locality, 
find  out  where  each  kind  comes  from  (the  label  on 


the  tin,  in  preserved  forms,  will  help  you  in  deter- 
mining this  point),  and  locate  the  places  on  a  map. 
Note  the  lines  of  transportation  over  which  they 
have  passed. 

For  correlation  with  history  call  attention  to 
the  fishery  disputes  between  Canada  and  other 
countries,  particularly  with  the  United  States. 
Read  accounts  of  those  disputes  and  note  how  each 
was  settled,  and  list  the  treaties  with  their  dates. 

E.xamine  the  fish  in  the  aquaria.  Note  that 
the  body  is  long  and  narrow,  and  that  it  is  joined 
to  the  head  without  the  intervention  of  a  neck. 
Note  that  the  scales  overlap  in  a  backward  direc- 
tion, and  that  the  color  of  the  body  is  darker 
above  than  on  the  underside.  There  are  many 
little  cells  in  the  skin  that  secrete  mucus  or  slime 
which  aids  in  the  rapid  movement  of  the  fish 
through  the  water. 

The  fins  are  of  two  kinds,  those  that  are  placed 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  the  median  fins; 
and  those  that  are  paired.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
but  tw'O  pairs,  the  pectoral  fins  situated  next  the 
head  and  the  pelvic  fins  farther  back.  The  paired 
fins  correspond  in  position  and  structure  to  the 
paired  limbs  of  the  higher  animals.  Which  pair 
corresix>nds  to  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  to  the  arms 
of  man?  The  median  fins  along  the  back  are 
called  dorsal  fins.  How  many  dorsal  fins  in  the 
perch,  trout,  and  the  different  specimens  in  your 
aquaria?  The  large  fin  at  the  end  of  the  body  is 
the  tail  or  caudal  fin,  and  that  on  the  underside 
of  the  l)od>'.  just  posterior  to  the  vent,  the  anal  fin. 

Note  the  position  and  shape  of  the  mouth,  the 
large  e\es,  and  the  hard  plates  cc^vering  the  gills, 
opercula  (v,in^. operculum). 

Have  outline  drawings  of  the  fish  made  from 
af|uaria  specimens.  Mark  in  and  name  the  parts 
of  the  fish,  and  also  sketch  the  scale  arrangement 
for  a  short  section  of  its  body. 

Watch  the  fish  as  they  swim  in  the  aquaria,  and 
note  how  the  flattered  muscular  body  and  caudal 
fin  proi)el  them  through  the  water.  The  other 
fins  are  useful  in  directing  their  course,  and  in 
keeping  balanced. 

The  eyes  are  large  and  romid,  and  unprotected 
by  eye-lids.  The  structure  of  the  eye  is  such 
as  to  render  them  very  near-sighted.  Feeding 
experiments  show  that  fish  beconie  aware  of  the 
presence  of  their  food  !)>■  smelling  as  well  as  by 
seeing  it.  The  nostrils  are  small  openings  in 
front  of   the  eyes,    they   have   no  communication 
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with  the  mouth.  The  barbules  or  horns  of  the 
cat-fish  are  said  to  receive  sensations  of  smell  and 
taste. 

Along  each  side  of  most  fish  is  a  line  of  small 
pits  provided  with  sense  organs.  This  area,  called 
the  lateral  line,  is  said  to  be  sensitive  to  mechanical 
jars  of  low  rate  of  frequency,  so  that  as  a  sense  it 
stands  between  touch  and  hearing.  This  lateral 
line  is  innervated  by  the  10th  cranial  nerve.  What 
is  the  ofifice  of  the  10th  cranial  nerve  in  man? 

The  ear  is  just  back  of  the  eye,  imbedded  in 
the  side  of  the  head,  with  no  opening  or  thin  area 
for  receiving  sound  waves.  This  ear  is  not  fitted 
for  hearing,  but  serves  as  a  balancing  organ. 

Watch  the  fish  at  rest  or  when  it  is  swimming 
slowly,  what  motion  does  it  make  with  its  mouth 
and  the  operculum  plates?  It  seems  to  be  biting 
the  water,  taking  it  in  by  mouthfuls,  and  then 
sending  it  out  through  the  gills. 

The  gills,  or  organs  of  respiration,  are  composed 
of  numerous  delicate  filaments  attached  to  rib-like 
structures  called  gill  arches.  There  are  several  of 
these  arches;  the  number  varies  somewhat  with 
difTerent  kinds  of  fish,  and  the  spaces  between  them 
are  called  the  gill  clefts. 

All  vertebrates  possess  gill  arches  and  gill  clefts 
at  some  period  of  their  life.  In  fish  they  are 
permanent  organs,  i.  e.,  remain  functional  through- 
out life.  In  amphibia  they  may  be  permanent 
as  in  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  the  class,  or  as  in 
some  of  the  salamanders  we  may  find  them 
associated  with  lungs  in  adult  life.  In  many  others 
as  frogs,  toads,  etc.,  the  functional  gills  of  early 
life  are  replaced  by  lungs  towards  the  close  of  the 
larval    period. 

Among  the  reptilia,  birds  and  mammals  we  never 
find  functional  gills  though  all  possess  gill  arches 
and  gill  clefts  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
embryonic  life. 

And  what  is  even  more  strange,  in  all  the  classes 
above  the  fish,  parts  of  the  old  gill  arches  and  clefts 
are  worked  over  by  nature  into  various  permanent 
adult  structures.  The  lower  jaw  (the  upper  jaw- 
is  developed  from  the  lower  jaw),  the  small  bones 
in  the  middle  ear,  the  hyoid  apparatus,  and  thyroid 
cartilage  are  all  formed  from  old  gill  arches,  while 
the  Eustachian  tube  is  the  remnant  of  an  old  gill 
cleft. 

The  gill  filaments  are  colored  from  the  blood  they 
contain.  Tiiey  are  covered  with  a^very  thin 
membrane  or  skin,  through  which  impurities  from 


the  blood  pass  into  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
oxygen  from  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water  passes 
into  the  blood.  This  in  brief  is  the  respiration  of 
the  fish.  Compare  this  water  respiration  with  air 
respiration?  Why  must  fish  in  an  aquarium  be 
frequently  supplied  with  fresh  water? 

Compare  the  respiration  of  plants  and  animals. 
Oxygen   is  necessary   for   the   life  of  all   living 
substance,  protoplasm,  whether  it  is  in  the  form 
of  plants  or  animals. 

Explain  why  a  sprig  of  growing  water  plant  in  an 
aquarium  will  keep  the  water  in  good  condition 
for  the  respiration  of  fish.  Do  animals  give  off  a 
similar  supply  of  oxygen? 

Examine  the  mouth  of  a  fish,  and  note  the  pos- 
ition of  the  gill  arches,  and  note  also  the  projecting 
teeth  —  like  structures  along  their  inner  side. 
These  structures  are  the  gill  rakers  and  serve  to 
strain  out  small  organisms  and  particles  of  food 
from  the  water  taken  in  for  respiration.  Many 
fish  feed  chiefly  on  very  small  organisms,  and  in 
such  forms  we  find  the  gill  rakers  well  developed. 
Explain  why? 

Make  a  sketch  of  a  dorsal  view  and  a  ventral 
view  of  a  fish.  Label  all  the  parts  we  have  men- 
tioned. From  a  dead  specimen  cut  away  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  the  operculum  so  as  to  expose 
the  gill.  Sketch  the  gills  in  the  side  view  mention- 
ed earlier,  showing  the  arches,  clefts  and  gill 
filaments. 

The  internal  organs  are  studied  from  dead 
specimens,  by  cutting  away  one  side  of  the  body 
wall  carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  organs 
within.  Push  a  blunt  probe  down  the  gullet  to 
the  sac-like  stomach.  From  this  organ  the  intestine 
is  easily  traced  to  the  external  opening  vent. 
In  front  of  the  stomach  and  partly  covering  it  is 
the  liver,  a  large  lobed  gland,  of  a  reddish  color. 
Above  the  stomach  and  filling  the  upper  half  of 
the  body  cavity  is  a  glistening  white  thin-walled 
sac  filled  with  gases,  the  air  bladder.  Between  the 
air  bladder  and  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  the 
reproductive  organs.  The  kidneys  are  slender 
elongated  dark  red  organs,  that  lie  close  against 
the  body  wall  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 
The  air  or  swim  bladder  is  an  organ  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
mention.  It  arises  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  and  in  the  young  fish  of  many  sp»ecies 
is  seen  to  be  connected  with  it  by  a  tube.  This 
connecting  tube  remains  open  throughout  life  in 
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many  species,  e.  g.,  the  trout  and  cat-fish,  but  in 
others  like  the  perch  it  becomes  closed,  remaining 
only  as  a  thin  fibrous  cord. 

In  the  lining  of  the  air  bladder,  small  blood 
vessels  are  grouped  in  gland-like  red  bodies.  The 
absorption  and  formation  of  gas  by  these  bodies 
enables  the  fish  to  maintain  its  weight  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  water  it  displaces.  Experi- 
ments seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  also  useful  as  a 
reservoir  for  air;  if  a  fish  be  suffocated  in  stagnant 
water  the  oxygen  of  the  air  bladder,  which  norm- 
ally amounts  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  volume,  is 
found  to  be  entirely  absorbed  and  to  be  replaced 
by  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen.  In  some  fish, 
e.  g.,  the  dipnoi,  the  air  bladder  is  used  as  a  lung. 

Correlate  this  phase  of  the  work  with  exercises 
in  sjjecific  gravity,  and  discussions  on  swimming 
and  the  weight  of  the  human  body  in  water. 
Which  is  heavier,  salt  or  fresh  water?  In  which 
can  one  swim  the  easier?     Explain  why. 

The  heart  is  situated  on  the  ventral  side  in  the 
region  of  the  ixjctoral  fins,  and  is  a  two-chambered 
muscular  organ  —  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle. 
The  blood  is  pumped  from  the  heart  to  the  gills, 
entering  them  from  Ijelow,  and  leaving  them  above 
as  pure  blood.  The  arch  tubes  now  unite  on  each 
side,  to  form  the  dorsal  aortae,  and  these  in  turn 
unite  to  form  the  dorsal  aorta  proper,  which  carry- 
ing the  blood  towards  the  caudal  end  practically 
loses  itself  in  distributing  branches  (arteries)  along 
the  way. 

Compare  this  fish  circulation  with  the  circulation 
among  the  higher  vertebrates.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  all  vertebrates  have  a  fish- 
circulation  at  some  period  in  their  lives,  for  most 
of  them  during  the  embryonic  period,  while  they 
have  gill  arches  and  gill  clefts.  P'ish  and  a  few 
other  forms  with  permanent  gills  retain  that 
circulation  throughout  life. 

The  nervous  system  is  much  like  that  of  the 
higher  animals,  and  is  usually  well  described  in 
elementary-   works   in   zoology. 

The  skeleton  system  presents  some  new  features, 
i.  e.,  features  not  present  in  the  skeletons  of  the 
higher  vertebrates,  which  we  will  reserve  for  some 
future  |x;riod. 

In  taking  up  the  story  of  llie  life  history  of  these 
animals  present  some  facts  regarding  the  size, 
structure  and  number  of  eggs  per  season  for  each 
female.  Make  comparisons  with  the  eggs  of  the 
chick  as  to  size,  structure  and  number  per  \ear, 
and  also  with  those  of  the  frog  and  toad.     Gather 


the  eggs  of  the  latter  and  hatch  in  dishes  of  water 
in  the  school.  Watch  the  development  of  the 
young  tadpoles.*  Outline  their  life  history  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  fish.  Why  are  frogs 
and  toads  considered  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation 
(development)  than  fish?     Explain  fully. 

The  number  of  eggs  per  year  among  fish  varies 
according  to  the  different  kinds,  but  the  eggs 
in  all  are  considered  numerous,  and  in  case  of 
some  of  the  larger  species  of  cod  are  said  to  reach 
as  many  as  nine  or  ten  million. 

In  all  this  work,  among  the  higher  grades,  the 
concept  of  structural  adaptation  should  ever  be 
kept  to  the  front.  It  is  a  difficult  concept  for  those 
just  beginning  nature  study,  so  considerable 
drill  should  be  given  before  attempting  to  fasten 
it.  But  it  is  worth  while,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  concept  in  all  biological  study. 

Birds. 

In  my  article  on  Nature  Study  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  April,  1913,  is  the  following  — 
"Mr.  Harrison  F.  Lewis  reports  that  he  discovered 
three  evening  grosbeaks  at  Truro,  March  17, 
Professor  Harlow,  Truro  Normal  School,  also  saw 
the  birds  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Lewis's  determina- 
tion. As  this  bird  is  said  to  be  fairly  common 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
rather  rare  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  with  no  records 
as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
this  report  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest." 

A  similar  account  of  this  record  appeared  later 
in  Bird  Lore,  and  stands  as  the  first,  and  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  the  only  record  for  these  birds  in 
Nova  Scotia.  During  the  last  few  months,  how- 
ever, interest  has  been  aroused  again  in  this  species 
by  newspaper  reports  of  their  appearance  in  the 
southern  countries  of  New  Brunswick  —  Char- 
lotte, York,  Kings,  St.  John,  and  Westmorland. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  exact  reports  from 
persons  who  have  seen  them. 

I  wish  also  to  ask  the  teachers  and  others 
interested  to  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  reports  of 
the  arrival  of  the  spring  migrants.  1  will  tabulate 
their  reports  and  publish  in  the  Review.  It 
takes  but  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  make  out 
and  to  send  me  vour  data,  and  yet  the  concerted 
action,  in  this  particular  line  of  work,  of  our 
interested  teachers  could  l)e  made  of  great  interest 
and  value  in  our  nature  study  work. 

Please  send  all  data  on  postal  cards. 

For  development  of  the  frog  see  illusttations  in  Keview.  May.  1915. 
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FOR  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  CHARLOTTE 
COUNTY,  N.  B. 

Studying   Birds   for   Pleasure. 

An  article  under  this  heading,  written  by  Dr. 
f.  F.  Worrell,  of  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  appeared 
last  September  in  the  St.  Andrews  Beacon.  Dr. 
".Vorrell  is  anxious  to  awaken  an  interest  in  bird 
study  throughout  his  own  county,  and  to  that 
<  nd  he  is  offering  a  prize  to  be  competed  for  by 
the  school  children  of  Charlotte  County,  for  the 
best  composition  on  birds,  based  on  the  writer's 
own  observation. 

"The  easiest  time  to  study  birds,"  says  Dr.  Worrell,  "is 
ia  the  spring,  because  at  that  time  their  plumage  is  fresh 
and  the  markings  distinct,  while  later  in  the  season  the 
bird  may  look  altogether  different.  There  are  no  immature 
birds  to  confuse  you  in  the  spring  —  their  plumage  being 
different  from  that  of  grown  birds  —  and  there  are  no 
liiaves  on  the  trees  to  hide  your  view.  Moreover,  this  is 
tie  season  of  song  and  nesting.  The  student  must  not 
:,iake  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  is  necessary  to  kill  the 
birds  or  rob  their  nests  in  order  to  be  able  to  classify 
them.  One  who  is  only  trying  to  learn  a  little  about 
birds  during  his  spare  time,  and  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  it,  need  only  be  concerned  about  the  classification  and 
habits  of  the  birds  which  visit  the  locality  in  which  he 
li/es." 

The  bird  guide  recommended  is  one  by  Chester 
A.  Reed,  published  by  the  Musson  Book  Co., 
Toronto,  at  $1.25.  If  field  glasses,  which  are 
I  seful  but  not  indispensable,  are  to  be  bought, 
r  pair  that  will  magnify  only  three  or  four 
liiameters  is  to  be  preferred  to  more  powerful 
•:  lasses. 

"The  ability  to  identify  a  bird  quickly  will  be  acquired 
oily  by  constant  study  in  the  field,  and  you  may  meet  a 
ijlrd  many  times  before  you  can  be  sure  of  its  identity. 
The  colors  and  even  the  size  will  appear  different  in 
(Afferent  lights.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  carry  a  note-book 
.nd  pencil  and  try  to  get  down  the  following  points: 
'Length  (point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail);  length,  shape  and 
color  of  bill;  length  of  tail;  color  of  back,  wings,  tail 
above  and  below,  head,  throat,  breast,  and  underparts; 
w  lere  seen — ^  dry  or  swampy  ground,  on  tree  or  ground; 
v'lether  quick  or  slow  in  action,  etc'  With  the  bird 
before  you  and  your  book  in  hand  you  might  decide  on 
a  certain  species;  but  by  taking  notes  and  going  through 
y  )ur  guide  more  carefully  at  home  you  might  conclude 
it  to  be  something  else." 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  any  idea  of 
t'le  number  of  species  that  visit  New  Brunswick? 
The  writer  of  this  article  says: 

"From  studying  the  range  of  the  complete  list  of  the 
i;ird8  of  Eastern   North   America,   I   have  figured  out  that 


there  are  one  hundred  and  seventeen  land  birds  that 
might,  possibly,  be  seen  in  New  Brunswick,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  water  birds.  Out  of  this  number,  I 
personally,  during  spare  time,  have  identified  sixty-two 
land  birds  and  twenty-three  water  birds.  Of  course  a 
great  many  of  these  birds  do  not  nest  in  New  Brunswick, 
but  can  only  be  seen  while  passing  through  during  their 
spring  and  fall  migrations.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  many 
of  the  water  birds  which  I  have  listed  would  never  be 
seen  in  our  Bay,  but  as  their  range  in  migrating  makes 
it  possible,   I   shall   keep  watching  for  them." 

To  the  boy  or  girl  .sending  the  best  composit- 
tion,  a  pair  of  special  Bird  Study  Field  Glasses 
will  be  given.  Papers  should  be  written  during 
the  month  of  May  and  sent  by  the  teacher,  not 
later  than  June  1st,  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Worrell,  St. 
Andrews.  The  name  and  address  of  both  pupil 
and  teacher  must  be  given. 

The  prize-winning  composition  will  be  printed 
in  the  Beacon. 


THE  RHODES    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  statement  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  for 
1914-1915,  published  in  January  last,  says: 
"The  war  has  continued  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  normal  operation  of  the  Scholarship 
System,  as  it  has  with  university  life  generally 
throughout  the   Empire. 

Nearly  all  the  Colonial  Undergraduate  Scholars 
have  entered  the  Imperial  Service  for  the  period 
of  the  war.  In  all  cases  the  trustees  have 
granted  leave  of  absence  to  such  scholars, 
reserving  to  them  the  right  to  resume  their 
scholarships  when  they  are  set  free  from  Military 
Service.  Permission  to  postpone  entrance  at 
O.xford  has  also  been  granted  to  Colonial 
Scholars  elected  for  19 IG,  so  as  to  leave  them 
free    to    respond    to   the   call   of   national   duty." 

Up  to  January.  191(5,  1(J7  scholars  and  ex- 
scholars  were  known  to  have  taken  commissions 
or  enlisted.  Of  these  Canada  contributed  fort>- 
two,  Australia  fort\-three.  South  Africa  fifty- 
three.     This   list   is   steadily   increasing. 

Six  scholars  or  ex-scholars  have  lost  their 
lives;  several  have  been  wounded  and  some  are 
prisoners.  One,  an  Australian,  has  been  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order,  and  four,  one 
of  whom  is  a  Canadian,  the  Military  Cross. 

The  next  election  of  scholars  for  the  Domin- 
ions and  Colonies  of  the  Empire  will  take  place 
towards  the  end   of    191G. 
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FOR  THE  RED  CROSS. 

A  Dialogue  For  Girls. 
BY    Alice    Lucilla    Fairweather. 

Scene.— .\  Village  Red  Cross  Circle. 
Characters. — The  President,  dressed  to  look  older  than 
the  others;  The  Secretan,-,  Miss  Smith;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Jones;  1st  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Robinson;  2nd  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Thomson;  A  Red  Cross  Nurse,  and  a 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Xurse,  in  uniform.  Five  to  eight 
members  of   the   circle. 

The  C.  R.  C.  S.  outdoor  uniform  is  a  tight  weight  grev 
serge  coat  suit  with  the  St.  John's  and  Red  Cross  badges,-  and 
a  medium  sized  while  sailor  hat  with  black  band:  the  indoor 
uniform  is  a  dark  blue  dress,  basque  waist  and  gathered  skirt, 
vnth  white  linen  collars  and  cuffs,  and  the  yard  square  army 
cap. 

The  St.  John's  Ambulance  Nurse  wears  for  outdoor  uniform 
a  black  full  cape  with  a  gathered  shoulder  cape.  Black  bonnet 
(liny)  with  flat  black  velvet  bow.  Indoor  uniform,  grayish 
Uue  dress,  white  apron,  white  collars  and  cuffs.  White 
military  veil  cap.     Badge  on  arm. 

The  scene  opens  with  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
seated  at  a  table.  The  Secretary  has  papers,  notebook  and 
pencil,  and  the  Treasurer  a  large  cash-box  as  well.  Members 
seated  in  a  semi-circle  facing  audience.  All  have  Red  Cross 
sewing  or  knitting  and  are  chatting  and  getting  ready  to  work. 
President  {rising  and  ringing  a  small  bell). — The  meeting 
is  called  to  order.  (Members  stop  talking  and  look  towards 
her).  We  will  begin  by  hearing  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting. 

Secretary  (risiitg,  reads  from  paper). — The  regular 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Florence  .Nightingale  C"ircle  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  .Mrs. 
Thomson's   house,    100   Hospital   Street. 

Two  hundred  pairs  of  socks,  299  field  shirts,  .500  hot- 
water  bottle  covers,  and  1001  surgical  kits  were  handed 
in.     {Sits  down). 

President. — Thank  you.  Miss  Smith,  that  is  very  .satis- 
factory. We  will  now  call  upon  the  Treasurer  for  her 
report. 

Treasurer  (rn/ng).— Balance  on  hand  from  the  last  tea 
held,  $0.05.  Receipts  were  $2(X).05,  of  which  we  voted 
$200.00  to   .No.    1   Canadian   General   Hospital. 

A  Member. — But  where  will  our  funds  come  from  to 
buy   new   material? 

Another  Member. — On  my  way  here  toda\  Mr. 
Williams  told  me  that  his  firm  had  decided  to  give  $100.00 
worth    of    material    to    our    Red    Cross    Circle. 

Applause  from  all,  one  number  saying  "The  l.urd  will 
provide." 

President. — If  there  are  no  objections,  the  minutes 
stand  as  read.  (Pause).  Now  ladies,  at  this  meeiiiiK  we 
have  planned  to  improve  our  minds  while  we  sew,  and  our 
Secretary  has  prepared  a  little  pa|)er  on  the  famous  nurse 
for  whom   we   named   this  circle. 

(All  begin  sewing  except  .\[iss  .Smith,  tvho  steps  forward 
and  reads  from  paper/. 

Born  of  ICnglish  parents  at  l-'lorence,  Italv,  for  which 
city  she  was  named,  I'lorence  Nightingale  always  loved  to 
nurse   the   sick,   and    care   for    the   helpless.     She   baiulaged 


her  dolls,  and  her  first  real  patient  was  a  shepherd's  dog. 
Her  parents  did  not  want  her  to  be  a  nurse,  but  at  last 
they  allowed  her  to  study  nursing  abroad.  She  learned 
everything  she  could,  and  worked  hard  to  make  herself  a 
good  nurse. 

In  1854  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  and  Miss  Nightin- 
gale at  once  offered  her  services.  She  started  off  with 
thirty-four  nurses  and  they  tended  the  wounded  from 
Balaklava  and  Inkerman  at  Scutari.  She  never  spared 
herself.  She  has  been  known  to  stand  for  twenty  hours 
at  a  stretch;  but  the  story  I  like  best  is  how  she  broke 
open  a  storeroom  door,  and  got  the  supplies  she  knew 
were  there  and  which  soldiers  needed,  but  which  the 
officers  had   not  received  orders  to  give  out. 

After  the  war,  with  t:he  £60,000  raised  as  a  gift  to  her, 
she  founded  the  Nightingale  Home  for  training  nurses. 
In  1907  King  Edward  gave  her  the  Order  of  Merit,  and 
the  whole  British  nation  honours  her.  She  died  in  1910. 
Her  statue  stands  in  London  and  is  the  first  statue  of  a 
woman,  outside  of  Royalty,  to  be  put  up  there.  Our 
Canadian  nurses  love  to  go  and  look  at  it.  (Turning  to 
Miss  Jones)  Miss  Jones  has  an  afterword  for  my  paper. 
(Sits  down). 

Miss  Jones  comes  forward  and  recites  all  or  part  of  Long- 
fellow's "Santa  Filomena." 

President. — Our  thanks  are  due  Miss  Smith  for  her 
delightful  paper,  and  to  Miss  Jones  for  the  lovely  recita- 
tion. .Mrs.  Robinson,  will  you  tell  us  about  Clara  Barton. 
Mrs  Robinson  (comes  fonvard  and  reads). — We  surely 
should  all  know  about  Clara  Barton  and  the  Red  Cross 
and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  have  learned.  She  was 
an  .\merican  school  teacher  who  gave  great  help  by 
collecting  and  distributing  supplies  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  She  set  up  an  office  in  Washington,  where 
they  made  inquiries  about  wounded  men  just  as  the  Red 
Cross  Societ>-   does   today. 

In  1809  she  went  to  Switzerland  for  her  health.  The 
Red  Cross  Society  had  been  founded  in  1864  by  people 
from  France,  Great  Britain  and  nearly  all  the  countries 
in  Kuropc,  who  met  at  Geneva.  They  took  for  its  sign 
the  llag  of  Switzerland  with  the  colors  reversed,  that  is, 
a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground.  The  United  States  had 
not  joined  in  this,  but  while  Miss  Barton  was  in  Switzer- 
land, some  of  the  Red  Cross  people  asked  her  to  join 
them,  and  when  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Germany  she  went  with  the  Red  Cross  to  work  in  the 
military  hospitals.  When  she  went  home,  she  did  not 
rest  until  she  had  persuaded  the  people  of  the  Cnited 
States  to  form  their  own  Red  Cross  Society.  This  was 
done  in  1,S80,  and  Miss  Barton  was  the  first  President. 
Later  she  was  president  of  the  .National  First  .'\id  Society. 
She  did  much  noble  work,  and  we  must  lumour  her  luem- 
<jry    also.      (Takes    her    seal). 

President.- -T\\a.nk  you,  too,  .Mrs  RoliiusiMi,  for  your 
instructive    paper. 

.4   Member. — What    noble   women    thes    were! 
Another    .Member. — But    when    was    our    own     Red    Cross 
S<jciety   founded  —  the   Canadian    Red   Cross,    I    mean? 

Another.— \l  must  have  been  before  the  South  .\frican 
War,  for  1  have  heard  mother  talk  about  working  for  it 
when   my   uncle   was   in   South   .\frica. 
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Another.— Ferhsips  our  Secretary  can  tell  us. 

Miss  Smilh.—l  am  not  sure  about  the  date,  but  I  have 
it  here  somewhere.  (Searches  among  her  papers,  and  finally 
turns  over  the  leaves  of  a  pamphlet).  Oh  yes.  Here  it  is. 
"The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  was  first  established 
in  1896,  and  acted  throughout  the  Boer  War.  It  was 
afterwards  incorporated,  in  1909,  by  an  Act  of  the  Canad- 
ian  Parliament." 

President. — Thank   you.    Miss   Smith. 

Another  Member  (speaking  from  her  seat).^lt  is  so 
interesting  to  me  to  think  that  all  over  the  world  Red 
Cross  Members  are  making  comforts  for  soldiers.  And  I 
like  to  follow  in  thought  our  own  boxes  from  this  circle 
to  the  Provincial  Branch,  then  across  the  sea  to  England, 
then  to  the  Depot  and  from  there  to  the  hospitals,  carrvine 
our  love  and  good  wishes  with  every  article  sent. 

Another  Member.— Do  you  know  that  Japan  has  a  most 
perfectly  organized   Red   Cross  Society? 

Another  Member.— And  I  love  to  read  of  the  Red  Cross 
dogs  trained  to  bring  water  to  the  wounded  and  to  return 
for  help  to  save  the  soldiers. 

President.— Mrs.  Thomson  has  a  letter  to  read  to  us. 
Mrs.  Thomson  (rising).— This  is  part  of  a  letter  from 
my  nephew  who  has  been  in  hospital.  He  writes  to  his 
mother,  "I  shall  never  forget  how  good  and  kind  the 
nurses  have  been  to  me,  and  I  must  tell  you  how  highly 
they  speak  of  the  Red  Cross  boxes  from  Canada.  I  was 
proud  to  tell  them  how  hard  my  mother  was  working,  and 
about  the  circle  in  my  home  town.  Please,  mother  dear, 
write  and  thank  my  kind   nurse  for  all   she  has  done  fur 

me." 

A  Member. — Yes,  indeed,  those  nurses  deserve  our 
thanks  and   all   we  can   do   to   help   and   encourage   thcni. 

A    Member. — And    Nurse    Cavell  —  how    wonderful    she 

was! 

A  Member.— 1  am  so  glad  that  we  are  to  have  a  moun- 
tain named  for  her. 

A  Member.— Yes,  and  that  Mrs.  MacDonald  wrote  such 
a  beautiful  poem  about  her.     Have  you  all  read  it? 

The  President. — Miss  Brown  knows  it,  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  recite  it  for  us. 

Miss  Brown  (rises  and  recites). — 

Edith  Cavell. 

(By    Elizabeth    Roberts    MacDonald.) 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Author. 

Skilled    were     those    hands    that     nursed     your     wounded 
brothers, 

Tender  that  heart  and  true; 
This  was  a  woman  slain  for  saving  others. 

Blindly  they  slew! 
Honor  her!     Love  her!     Set  your  hearts  to  serve  her 

Who  served  so  well. 
Who  faced  the  guns —  with  who  knows  wliat  of  anguish! — 

Edith  Cavell! 

Bear  in  your  souls  her  name,  for  iiity  jjleading 

When  foemen  yield; 
She  lived  for  mercy;   hear  her  interceding 

In  trench  and  field; 


Strong,  true  and  dear,  her  name  is  ours  for  guarding, 

Her  story.  Fame's  to  tell; 
Sister  of  heroes,  in  our  love  we  hold  her, 

Edith  Cavell! 

fres^■de«/.— Canada  honoured  herself  in  honouring  Edith 
Cavell,  and  Mount  Cavell  will  be  a  reminder  of  her 
sacrifice  for  all  time. 

Now  I  have  a  great  treat  for  you.  Two  Red  Cross 
nurses  are  passing  through  our  town  today  and  they  have 
promised  to  come  here  at  five.  (Knock  heard).  I  think 
I  hear  them  now.     (.4  member  opens  the  door). 

Two  nurses  enter.  The  President  greets  them,  and  they  sit 
down. 

President.— \\.  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  have  you  with 
us.  You  were  kind  enough  to  promise  to  tell  us  a  little 
about  your  work. 

Isl  Nurse.— \  belong  to  the  St.  John's  Ambulance 
Association  and  I  served  in  France.  We  had  a  handsome 
chateau  for  a  hospital.  We  got  the  men  from  twelve  to 
twenty  hours  after  they  were  wounded.  We  were  well 
within  sound  of  the  guns.  Our  head  nurse  and  doctor 
made  an  operating  theatre  out  of  what  was  the  laundry 
of  the  chateau.  Our  ambulance  drivers  worked  so  hard, 
and  we  blessed  those  who  had  donated  the  ambulances 
and  cars  to  us. 

2nd  Nurse. — Malta  was  where  I  was  sent  by  the  Can- 
adian Red  Cross  Society,  and  here  I  helped  to  nurse  the 
wounded  from  the  Dardanelles.  One  hospital  ship  brought 
115  patients  and  every  bed  was  full.  That  meant  hard 
work.  I  went  on  duty  at  eleven  a.  m.,  worked  till  five 
tliat  afternoon,  rested  a  few  hours,  then  went  back  for 
night  duty.  The  poor  boys  were  so  brave  and  patient. 
Though  we  were  often  tired  we  were  always  happy  and 
thankful  to  feel  we  were  doing  our  share  in  helping  these 
brave  soldiers. 

President.— Tha.nk    you    both.     I    feel    we    shall    go    on 
now  working  harder  than  ever  for  the   Red   Cross. 
A   Member  (recites).^ 

"For  the  Red  Cross." 

\e  that  have  gentle  hearts,  and  fain 

To  succor  men  in  need, 
There  is  no  voice  could  ask  in  vain 

With  such  a  cause  to  plead  — 
The  cause  of  those  that  to  your  care, 

Who  know  the  debt  to  honor  due, 
Confide  the  wounds  they  proudly  wear, 

The  wounds  they  took  for  you. 

And  >onder  where  the  battle's  waves 

Broke  yesterday  o'erhead. 
Where  now  the  swift  and  shallow  graves 

Cover  our  British  dead. 
Think  how  \our  sisters  play  their  part. 

Who  serve  as  in  a  holy  shrine, 
Tender  of  hand  and  brave  of  heart. 

Under  the  Red  Cross  sign. 

Ah,  by  that  s>mbol,  worshipped  still, 

Of  life-blootl  sacrifice, 
That  lonely  cross  on  Calvary's  hill 

Red  with  the  wounds  of  Christ; 
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By  that  free  gift  to  none  denied, 
Let  Pity  pierce  you  like  a  sword, 

And  Love  go  out  to  open  wide 

The  gate  of  life  restored. —  Sir  Owen  Seaman. 

National  Anthem. 

lit  will  readily  be  seen  how  this  little  programme  may 
be  varied  and  made  more  locally  interesting  by  the  intro- 
duction of  actual  details  from  reports  of  local  circles  or 
branches,  and  of  extracts  from  genuine  letters  from  nurses 
or  soldiers.  The  papers  read  may  be  written  by  the 
children   themselves. 

A  common  fault  is  speaking  too  fast,  and  beginning  to 
answer  too  soon.  To  correct  this,  tell  each  speaker  to 
count  five  to  herself  before  she  begins  to  answer  the 
preceding  speech,  and  where  longer  pauses  are  effective 
drill  the  children  to  count  the  requisite  number.  This 
steadies  them,  besides  preventing  haste.  The  President 
must  be  particularly  deliberate  in  her  speeches,  and  plenty 
of  time  should  be  taken  for  rising,  coming  forward,  and 
entering.  Members  speaking  from  their  seats  should 
address  the  President  and  look  at  her,  but  the  seats  should 
be  arranged  so  that  they  do  not  turn  quite  awav  from  the 
audience.! 


The  St.    John's    Ambulance    badge  is  a  white  cross  of  ciyht  points 
(the  Maltese  Cross  proper)  on  a  black  disc  with  a  very  narrow  white  rim. 


AN    ARBOR    DAY    SPELLING    LESSON. 

"Oak  —  Ash  —  Maple  —  Hickory  ^  Willow 
- —  Pine  —  Hemlock  —  Elm  —  Spruce  —  Api)k' 
—  Cherry  —  Peach." 

Miss  Davis  had  a  paper  with  these  words 
written  uix)n  it.  It  was  April  and  she  had  been 
telling  her  fifth  grade  pupils  about  the  trees  and 
Arbor    Day. 

Now  she  stfxjd  at  the  blackboard  and  wrote 
down  ever>-  letter  (but  in  irregular  order)  con- 
tained  in   the  words  on  her  paper. 

"Now,  boys  and  girls,"  said  she,  "there  are 
the  names  of  twelve  well-known  trees  contained 
in  this  mass  of  letters.  Take  your  tablets,  copy 
all  the  letters,  and  when  you  discover  one  of  the 
tree  names,  write  down  the  name  and  cancel  all 
the  letters  >ou  have  used  in  spelling  it.  Let  us 
see  how  many  can  get  all  the  names.  Remem- 
ber they  are  the  names  of  trees,  and  well-known 
trees  at  that." 

(This  is  a  good  exercise,  as  it  rouses  the  interest,  makes 
a  good  spelling  lesson,  and  the  names  of  the  trees,  when 
discovered,  furnish  abundant  material  for  a  fine  oral 
language  lesson.) — Primary  Education. 


OBITUARY. 

Leander  S.  Morse,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  counties  of  Annapolis  and  Digby, 
passed  away  after  a  short  illness  at  his  home 
in  the  "Wavcrley  Hotel,"  Digby,  on  the  20th 
February  last,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 
Although  suffering  somewhat  from  infirmities 
due  to  his  advanced  age,  he  continued  in  the 
administration  of  his  inspectoral  work  until 
two  or  three  da\s  before  his  demise.  He  was 
born  at  Niclaux  on  the  22nd  November,  1843, 
and  completed  his  education  at  Horton  Academ}- 
and  Acadia,  graduating  in  1S6G  with  honors  in 
Classics,  and  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He 
selected  the  profession  of  law  instead  of  teaching, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Morse  & 
Parker  until  the  end  of  1S79. 

In  1S71  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  the  County  of  Annapolis,  and  although 
handicapped  by  his  lack  of  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  his  knowledge  of 
law  and  his  judicial  temperament  enabled  him 
to  render  specially  valual^le  service  to  the 
schools  and  the  education  system. 

In  1S80  the  school  inspectorates  of  the 
province  were  reduced  in  number  and  enlarged 
in  size  so  as  to  retiuire  the  full  time  of  the 
insjjector  willi  a  correspondingly  improved  salary. 
Inspector  Morse  was  then  appointed  to  the  new 
inspectorate  consisting  of  the  counties  of  An- 
naix)lis  and  Digby.  His  legal  training  was  not 
only  useful  in  smoothing  down  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  his  schools 
for  nearly  forty-five  years,  but  was  of  service 
in  advising  the  central  Education  Department. 
He  always  took  liis  due  share  in  the  pul)lic 
duties  of  his  town  and  county  as  well  as  in 
provincial  affairs,  and  will  be  missed  in  these 
capacities  as  well  as  in  the  educational  service 
where  his  long  ex])erience  and  professional 
qualifications  won  for  him  the  highest  esteem 
of  his  fellow  insi)ectors  and  the  educational 
authorities. 


The  Review  has  been  of  much  value  to  me 
as  a  teacher,  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  it  when  teaching. — M.  M.  M. 


To  the  teacher:  If  you  have  sent  every  child 
out  from  >our  school  with  a  love  for  good 
reading  >ou  have  put  him  or  her  far  on  the 
way   to  a   liberal   education. — Exchange. 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

On  page  214  of  the  March  issue  it  was  stated 
that  the  answer  to  Example  4,  Examination 
Paper  No.  45,  Academic  Arithmetic,  should  be 
144  trees.  It  has  since  been  brought  to  our 
notice  that  the  result  given  in  the  book  may 
be  obtained  by  placing  the  trees  as  follows: 

The  first  five  rows,  with  the  end  trees  5  feet  from  the 
fence,  allowing  12  trees  to  a  row. 

Tree  one  of  row  six  is  placed  so  as  to  be  10  feet  from 
trees  1  and  2  of  row  five,  thus  forming  an  equilateral 
triangle  with  them.  Row  seven  so  that  trees  1  and  2 
will  again  be  10  feet  from  tree  one  of  row  six.  The  rest 
of  the  field  is  filled  in  the  same  way  alternating  the  trees. 
These   rows  will   be    v/ 102—52  =  8.66   feet   apart. 

In  this  way  we  shall  have  nine  rows  of  12  trees  and  4 
rows  of   11    trees,   or    152   trees. 

It  is  our  opinion  however,  that  the  practical  and  teach- 
ing value  of  such  a  problem  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  time  which  must  be  spent  in  its  solution. 

[Other  correspondents  agree  with  our  contributor  in 
this  opinion.  We  thank  those  readers  who  have  written 
us   and   sent   solutions   of   the   problem. — Editor.] 

L.  R. —  1.  The  notes  on  Alexander  Selkirk 
are   given  on   another   page. 

2.  In  the  sentence  "What  should  (or  would) 
we  do  without  railways,"  is  the  meaning,  "What 
would  be  our  wish  or  determination,"  or,  "What 
course  would  be  likely  or  possible?  The  second 
meaning  is  the  olivious  one,  and  "What  should 
we  do?"   is  correct. 

3.  In  the  sentence  "Men  must  work"  the 
idea  is  not  of  future  time.  It  =  Men  are  under 
the  necessity  of  working.  The  tense  of  the 
verb    is    present. 

A.  T.  C. — There  is  no  important  difference 
between  (1)  "We  arrived  safe"  and  (2)  "We 
arrived  safely."  1  =We  were  safe  when  we 
arrived.  2=  We  performed  the  action  of  arriv- 
ing, in  safety.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  person 
who  arrives,  and  not  the  manner  of  performing 
the  action,  that  is  emphasized,  so  perhaps  the 
use  of   the   adjective   is   more   logical. 

M.  E.  M. — Asks  for  the  particular  analysis 
of  the  sentence, 

1.     I    thought   of   a    mound    in    sweet   Auburn. 

1.      (a)      I subject 

(t)     thought predicate 

(c)  of  a  mound Extension  of  predicate,  (preposi- 
tional phrase,  adverbial  ad- 
junct) 


{d)     in  sweet  Auburn  Extension  of  predicate,  (preposi- 
tional   phrase,    attributive    ad- 
junct to  c.) 
or 

(a)     I subject 

(6)     thought  of predicate 

(=  recollected) 

(c)  a  niound direct  object 

(d)  in  sweet  Auburn  Enlargement  of  object. 

Grammarians  differ  as  to  what  are  sometimes 
called     prepositional     verbs.     Nesfield     says: 

"An  intransitive  verb  can  be  made  transitive  by  having 
a  preposition  added  to  it,  provided  that  the  verb  may  be 
used  in  the  passive  voice."  e.  g.  .\  mound  in  sweet 
Auburn  was  thought  of. 

Mason  strongly  objects  to  this  view,  and  says,  "The 
Direct  Object  of  a  verb  is  not  indicated  b\'  prepositions. 
.\  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition  always  constitutes 
either   an   attributive   adjunct   or  an   adverbial  adjunct. 

.  .  When  it  denotes  the  relation  of  an  attribute  or 
action  of  a  thing  to  some  other  thing  we  get  an  adverbial 
adjunct.  This  statement  is  not  invalidated  by  the  remark- 
able freedom  of  English  in  the  use  of  the  Passive  Voice." 

M.  E.  M.  2. —  The  Scales  of  Majs. 

The  scale  of  a  map  is  the  relation  between 
the  map  and  the  actual  surface  it  represents. 
Thus  an  ordinary  sized  map  of  England  in  a 
school  atlas  has  a  scale  of  perhaps  40  miles  to 
an  inch.  That  is  to  say,  a  linear  inch  on  the 
map  represents  40  linear  miles  of  country,  and 
a  square  inch  on  the  map  represents  1600  square 
miles  of  country.  In  atlases  the  scale  of  each 
map  is  usually  shown  by  a  line  divided  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  how  long  a  line  on  the  map 
represents    10,    20,    50   or    100   miles   of   country. 

Most  children  find  it  an  interesting  task  to 
measure  distances  on  a  map.  The  length  of  a 
river  or  an  irregular  coastline  is  best  measured 
by  using  a  bit  of  thread  or  soft  twine  which 
can  be  made  to  follow  the  windings  and  curves. 
A  straight  line  is  best  measured  with  a  piece  of 
paper.  Measurements  made  on  a  map  of  a 
large  area  such  as  a  continent  will  be  less 
accurate  than  those  made  on  a  map  of  a  country 
or  pro\'ince,  because  the  distortion  caused  by 
trying  to  represent  a  curved  surface  by  a  flat 
map  is  naturally  more  serious  when  big  areas 
are  represented.  This  distortion  varies  very 
much  on  different  kinds  of  maps.  No  measure- 
ments should  ever  be  made  on  a  Mercator  Map 
of  the  world,  (the  rectangular  form  of  map 
usually  employed  to  show  the  British  Empire) 
because  here  the  distortion  is  so  great  that   the 
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measurement  is  of  no  value  at  all  except  along 
the  Equator,  where  it  is  correct.  This  is  why 
on  most  Mercator  Maps  of  the  World  no  scale 
of   miles   is   given. 

In  measuring  a  river  on  a  school  map  it 
should  be  remembered  that  its  lesser  curves 
and  windings  cannot  be  shown  on  so  small  a 
scale,  and  so  the  measurement  made  will  be 
shorter  than  the  true  measurement.  Thus  on 
a  school  map  of  Central  Africa  on  a  scale  of 
316  miles  to  the  inch  I  measure  the  Congo 
river  carefully  with  a  piece  of  thread.  I  find 
it  is  2700  miles  long.  I  measure  it  on  a  general 
map  of  Africa  on  a  scale  of  790  miles  to  an 
inch,  and  I  find  it  is  2()()0  miles  long.  A  book 
of  reference  tells  me  that  the  Congo  is  2SS0 
miles  long,  so  that  on  the  larger  map  I  was 
ISO  miles  out,  and  on  the  smaller  map  the  error 
was  2.S0  miles.  But  a  child  who  has  measured 
the  Congo  on  a  map  for  himself  will  remember 
that  it  is  about  two  and  a  half  thousand  miles 
long.  If  he  learns  from  a  text-book  the  figure 
2880  how  long  will  be  remember  it? 


4.  With  the  Baron  of  Triermain. — -The  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main.     Canto  1,   1. 

5.  Roslin  Castle. — The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Canto 
VI,  23. 

6.  Wilfred  \WycMe.—Rokeby.     Canto  I,  2-i. 


WHO,    WHAT    AND    WHERE. 

yUESTIONS    FOR     MARCH. 

(.\11    from    the    poetical    works    of    one    author.; 

1.  What  "gleam  through  S|)enser's  elfin  dream. 
.And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme?" 

2.  Where  was  a  lowly  woodsman  buried  by  mistake 
in  a  "proud  Baron's  tomb?" 

3.  Who  madly  planned  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his 
country,  for  the  sake  of  a  queen  who  sent  him  a  glove 
and  a  turquoise  ring? 

4.  To  match  with  whom  must  a  maiden  be 

"l.ovely  and  constant  and  kind, 
Holy  and  pure  and  humble  of  mind. 

Blithe  of  cheer  and  gentle  of  mood, 
Courteous  and  generous  and  noble  of  blood. 

Lovely  as  the  sun's  first  ray?" 

5.  What  castle  "seemed  all  on  fire"  whenever  disaster 
threatened  its  owners? 

G.  Who  la\cd  Shakespeare,  but  preferred  to  read  <jf 
Jaques,  Hamlet  and  Desdemona  rather  than  of  FalstafT 
and   Percy? 


Anwsers  to  March  Questions. 
(All  from  the  poetical  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.) 

1.  Legends  of  King  .Arthur  and  his  Knights. — Marmiun. 
Introduction   to  Canto   1. 

2.  In    Lichfield    Cathedral. — Marmion.     Canto    VI,     'Mi. 

3.  King   James   I\'   i>f   Scotland. — Marmion.     Canto   V, 
10. 


Six  sets  of  answers  came  in   this   month,   and 
every  one  got  full  marks.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
that   "The  Great   Magician"  is  so  well  known. 
Marks  alknyed,    12. 

M.  L.  L.  Club,  Alert,  Jill,  Limbo,  Dick, 
Waterloo,  12. 

This  closes  the  competition  for  this  year. 
The  prize  is  again  won  by  the  M.  L.  L.  Club  of 
St.  Stephen,  who  out  of  a  possible  total  of 
1>5,    got    S().     "Alert,"    comes   close    behind    with 

82. 


QUESTIONS  ON  PARADISE  LOST.     BOOK  I. 

1.  .\t  what  point  in  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man  does 
"Paradise  Lost"  begin?  What  is  Satan's  ruling  passion? 
Where  does  he  find  the  sole  motive  of  action?  With  what 
feelings  does  he  (a)  recognize  his  overthrow?  (i)  look 
upon  his  assembled  followers? 

2.  "  .\  mind  not  to  be  changed."  Find  other  expres- 
sions  of    this. 

3.  How  does  Milton  express  the  following?  The  length 
of  time  that  Satan  and  "his  horrid  crew  lay  vantpiished;" 
the  distance  between  Heaven  and  Hell;  the  size  of  Satan's 
s|5ear;    the  numbers  of  Satan's  host? 

4.  Where  was  Satan's  capital  built?  Describe  it,  and 
give  the  meaning  of  its  name.  Quote  the  story  told  of 
its   architect,   beginning   "how   he   fell." 

.'i.  In  Zion  also  not  unsung.  Him  the  .-Mmighty 
Power.     Quote   similar  constructions. 

(5.  .Milton  takes  some  comparisons  from  .\ature,  some 
from    the    Bible.     Collect    instances. 

7.  What  references  are  there  to  (a)  Italy;  (6)  Greece; 
(c)    other   parts   of    Europe? 

8.  What  are  the  following  called?  King  .Arthur, 
Jeroboam,  a  telescope,  Moses,  Galileo,  a  llagship,  the 
Israelites,  the  Rhine,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  .Adriatic? 

9.  The  following  words  are  used  in  senses  taken  directly 
from  the  Latin:  abject,  admire,  advance,  afflict.  Add 
to  this  list  and  give  the  exact  meaning  of  each  word. 

10.  Tell  a  story  from  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
appears  either  Dagon  or   Rimmon. 

11.  Quote  (a)  \  passage  containing  proper  names. 
(6)   One   that    you    particularly   like. 

12.  Quote  and  scan  any  six  lines  of  more  tlian  ten 
syllables. 

N.  B.  These  ijucstions  are  not  intended  as  typical  examin- 
ation questions,  but  rather  to  suggest  lines  of  study. 
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WOMEN'S     INSTITUTES     AND     PATRIOTIC 
WORK. 

The  report  in  cur  school  and  college  notes 
for  March  of  the  Course  at  Sussex  given  b>'  the 
Women's  Institute  Division  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
impression  that  $1,200  was  the  total  sum  raised 
by  the  Women's  Institutes  during  the  year,  for 
patriotic  purposes.  This  is  far  from  just  to  the 
generous  and  untiring  industry  of  the  members 
of  these  organizations,  as  the  following  report 
shows.  The  amount  of  $1,200  stands  to  the 
credit  of  the  Sussex  Institute  alone. 

From  August,  1914,  to  December,  1915,  the 
New  Brunswick  Women's  Institutes  contributed 
towards  patriotic  work,  in  the  following  manner: 

To   the   Patriotic,    Belgian    Relief   and   Hospital 

Ship  Funds .?4,085  28 

Motor-Ambulance,    Machine   Gun   and   Soldiers' 

Disablement  Funds 2,554  03 

Patriotic  Societies  (Red  Cross,  etc.) 1,138  50 

Hospital  Beds  and  Surgical  Supplies 1,033  92 

Total $8,811  73 

Money  was  also  raised  in  various  ways  to 
carry  on  Red  Cross  and  Soldiers'  Comfort  work. 
Altogether  10,694  articles  were  made  for  the 
soldiers  and  hospitals,  and  4,641  pairs  of  socks 
knitted  and  forwarded.  Besides  the  money 
given  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  114  boxes  of 
food  and  clothing  were  sent  to  these  unfortunate 
people. 


BIBLE     READINGS     FOR     OPENING     EXERCISES. 

1.  Genesis  xlvi,  1-7,  28-30. 

2.  Genesis  xlvii,   1-12,  27-31. 

3.  Genesis  xlviii,    1-13. 

4.  Genesis  xlviii,    14-22. 

5.  Genesis  xlix,   1,   2,   29-33. 

6.  St.   Matthew  xix,   16-22. 

7.  St.  Matthew  xix,  29;    xx,  10. 

8.  St.   Matthew  xx,   25-34. 

9.  St.    Matthew   xxi,    1-11. 

10.  St.    Matthew   xxi,    12-19. 

11.  Genesis  1,  -7-26. 

12.  Exodus  i,   1-14,  22. 

13.  Exodus   ii,    1-10. 

14.  Exodus  ii,   11-25. 

15.  Exodus  iii,   1-10. 

IG.  St.   Matthew   xxi,   33-42. 

17.  St.    Matthew    xxii,    1-14. 

18.  St.   .Matthew  x.xii,   15-22,  35-40. 

19.  St.   .Matthew  xxv,   1-13. 

20.  St.    .Matthew  xxv,    14-.30. 


THE  CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

1.  How  many  nations  are  now  engaged  in  the  War? 
Name  them.  What  was  the  occasion  of  Germany's 
declaring  war  against  Portugal?  Turn  to  the  list  of 
declarations  of  war  in  the  November  Review  and  bring 
it   up   to   date. 

2.  What  new  territory  has  lately  come  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States?  What  is  the  past  history 
of   this   country? 

3.  Discuss  the  reasons  why  Turkey  might  be  willing 
to   ask   for  a   separate   peace. 

4.  When  did  wireless  telegraphy  begin  to  be  used  for 
practical  purposes?  Give  instances  of  the  use  of  recent 
electrical  inventions  or  discoveries  in  the  present  war. 

5.  A  traveller  from  England  to  Ceylon  in  January, 
writes,  "At  Malta  it  was  reported  that  we  must  return 
and  go  round  by  the  Cape."  It  was  only  a  report;  what 
conditions  probably  gave  rise  to  it? 


FOR  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  GARDENS  IN 
ROCKY  PLACES. 

For  school  grounds  that  are  too  rocky  to 
be  plowed,  a  very  simple  treatment  will  improve 
them  wonderfully.  Such  grounds  usually  have 
generous  patches  of  earth  among  the  rocks. 
Early  this  spring  (since  it  was  not  done  last 
fall),  have  the  ground  dug  with  a  pick  or  a 
spade.  Then  it  can  be  levelled  with  a  garden 
rake.  About  May  24,  mix  the  seeds  of  Shirley 
Poppies,  Bachelor's  Buttons  and  Sweet  William, 
and  scatter  them  broad-cast  over  the  ground; 
and  gently  rake  the  ground  to  cover  them. 
They  must  not  be  covered  deeply.  Unless  the 
soil  is  naturally  wet,  immediately  before  a  rain  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  them.  — ■  Rural  Sciejice  Bulletin. 


THE     TREES. 


Time  is  never  wasted  listening  to  the  trees; 
If  to  heaven  as  grandly  we  arose  as  these, 
Holding    towards    each    other    half    their    kindly 

grace. 
Haply  we  were  worthier  of  our  human  place. 

Every  tree  gives  answer  to  some  different  mood; 
This  one   heljis   you,    climbing;     that   for   rest   is 

good ; 
Beckoning  friends,  comjxtnions,  sentinels  they  are; 
Good  to  li\e  and  die  with,  good  to  greet  afar. 

— Lucy   Larcom. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Those  who  recall  the  half  forgotten  controversy  over  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Cook  and  Admiral  Peary,  as  to  whether 
either,  both  or  neither  of  them  reached  the  North  Pole, 
will  remember  the  names  of  Crocker  Land  and  Bradley 
Land.  Crocker  Land,  which  Peary  thought  he  saw  to 
the  westward,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name,  has  been 
proved  to  have  no  existence.  The  MacMillan  expedition 
settled  that  point,  and  it  is  not  the  only  one  of  Peary's 
reported  discoveries  now  discredited.  Cook,  who  said 
there  was  no  land  where  Crocker  Land  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  whose  story  is  thus  far  corroborated  by  MacMillan, 
reported  other  land  far  to  the  west,  which  he  called  Brad- 
ley Land.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  is  non- 
existent. Little  notice  has  been  taken  of  Capt.  Bernier's 
last  Arctic  expedition,  which  left  Quebec  in  July,  1914, 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  carrying  two 
German  explorers  who  went  in  search  of  Bradley  Land. 
They  failed  to  reach  their  destination.  One  of  them, 
.\rthur  Haack,  perished  in  a  blizzard;  the  other,  Rudolph 
Franke,  returned  to  Quebec  with  Capt.  Bcrnier  and  was 
made  a  prisoner  of  war. 

There  are  grave  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Shackleton 
expedition,  which  set  out,  just  after  the  war  began,  to 
cross  the  Antarctic  continent.  If  all  has  gone  well  with 
them  on  land,  they  should  now  have  completed  the  cross- 
ing, and  should  be  ready  to  embark  for  home;  but  the 
steamer  ".\urora,"  which  was  waiting  for  them  at  Ross 
Sea,  broke  from  her  moorings  and  has  reached  .Australia 
in  a  disabled  condition,  leaving  the  explorers  and  most  of 
the  relief  party  behind,  where  they  may  have  to  remain 
for  another  year. 

United  States  forces  have  crossed  the  .Mexican  border, 
and  are  pursu,ing  Villa  and  his  followers  in  the  mountains 
of  northern  .Mexico.  The  immediate  provocation  for  this 
invasion  was  a  raid  by  Villa's  men  upon  the  town  of 
Columbus,  New  Mexico;  and  it  is  considered  a  punitive 
expedition  to  deal  with  lawless  forces  over  which  the 
Carranza  government  has  no  control.  The  Carranza 
forces  are  co-operating  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
apparently  in  perfect  harmony;  and  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  the  two  governments  that  the  United 
States  soldiers  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  Villa  is  taken 
or  killed.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Carranza 
would  then  be  the  undisputed  ruler  of  .Mexico;  for  it  is 
said  that  Diaz  has  landed  in  the  south  to  lead  a  new 
rebellion. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  open  for 
traffic  again  before  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  ice  in  the  White  Sea  is  melting,  and  maritime 
traffic  at  Archangel  will  probably  be  re-opened  by  the 
middle  of  April. 

After  six  weeks  of  fierce  and  almost  incessant  attack, 
the  fjermans  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  taking  Verdun. 
The  capture  of  this  French  stronghold  must  be  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  the  German  plans.  The  men  they 
have  lost  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousmds,  .tnd 
their  gains  arc  small;  yet  they  are  steadily  drawing  nc.ircr 
to  the  city,  and  may  win  it  in  the  end.  Why  thi-y  shoiilil 
think  it  worth  the  cost  is  not  quite  clc.ir. 


The  British  lines  have  been  extended  since  the  struggle 
at  Verdun  began,  and  they  now  occupy  a  front  of  at  least 
eighty   miles. 

The  number  of  unarmed  merchant  ships  torpedoed  by 
the  German  submarines  has  been  greater  in  March  than 
ever  before,  and  many  of  them  were  neutrals.  Spain, 
Holland  and  Norway  have  protested;  and  at  least  one  of 
them,  Holland,  seems  very  much  in  earnest.  The  United 
States  is  still  considering  what  it  is  best  to  do. 

Because  of  the  seizure  of  German  ships  in  Portuguese 
ports,  Germany  declared  war  on  Portugal  on  the  9th  of 
-March.  Portugal  is,  therefore,  the  thirteenth  nation 
involved  in  the  war;  or  the  fourteenth,  if  we  count  the 
little  republic  of  San  Marino,  which  is  said  to  have  declared 
war  on  -Austria  in  June  last.  The  entrance  of  Portugal 
into  the  war  will  make  a  considerable  difference  to  the 
British  in  one  thing.  It  will  enable  British  armed  vessels 
to  make  free  use  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  ports. 

Why  does  not  Germany  declare  war  against  Italy? 
Certainly  it  is  not  for  want  of  sufficient  excuse.  Among 
the  reasons  that  have  been  suggested  are  these:  (1)  that 
she  knows  such  a  declaration  would  bring  Roumania 
into  the  war  as  an  ally  of  Italy;  (2)  that  she  still  hopes 
to  detach  Italy  from  the  Entente  Allies,  and  induce  her 
to  make  a  separate  peace;  and  (3)  that  there  are  large 
German  investments  in  Italy  which  would  be  lost  in  case 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  but  would  be  very  valuable  after 
the  war  is  over  if  they  can  be  retained.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  declaration  of  war  by  Italy  against  Germany  might 
add  Switzerland  to  our  enemies,  as  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  are  German  Swiss. 

The  announcement  that  the  small  British  army  in 
.Mesopotamia,  besieged  at  Kut-el-.\mara,  had  been  relieved, 
proved  to  be  incorrect.  Later  news  tells  of  the  advance 
of  the  relieving  party  to  a  point  only  a  few  miles  away. 
Meanwhile  the  Russians  are  also  advancing  from  the 
north  towards  Bagdad,  and  there  are  rumours  that  Turk- 
ish resistance  is  almost  at  an  end. 

Captain  the  Hon.  Alfred  T.  Shaughnessy,  second  son 
of  Baron  Shaughnessy,  is  among  the  Canadians  who  have 
fallen  in  the  fight  somewhere  in  France. 

The  22nd  of  this  month  will  be  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Vpres,  in  wliich  the  Canadian  soldiers 
were  said  to  have  saved  the  day.  It  will  be  officially 
celebrated  at  Ottawa,  and  the  people  everywhere  in  Canada 
will  be  asked  to  raise  their  tlags  on  that  day.  .Although 
it  comes  on  Saturday,  it  is  an  occasion  on  which  the  school 
flag   should   be  raised. 

Yuan  Shih-kai,  after  consenting  to  assume  the  throne 
as  Emperor  of  China,  has  now  declined  the  dignity,  and 
has  once  more  proclaimed  himself  president  of  tlie  Chinese 
Republic.  He  explains,  in  Chinese  fashion,  that  he  had 
accepted  tlie  throne  with  great  reluctance,  believing  it 
to  be  the  will  of  the  people;  and  that  he  is  now  convinced 
that  the  people  were  not  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
return  to  the  republican  form.  It  is  suspected  that 
tjerman  iiiMueiiii.'  may  have  had  smui'thing  to  do  with 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  in  defiance  ol  the  wishes  of 
Jap  in,  and  .ilso  with  the  insurrection  whiih  followed. 
If    this    lie    true,    liis   resumptinn    of    the    title    of    president 
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does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  German  plot  has  failed. 
The  rebellion  has  spread  through  a  large  part  of  the 
southern  provinces;  and  Kwang-Tung,  the  province  of 
which  Canton  is  the  capital,  has  declared  its  independence. 
German  interests  are  served  by  a  disturbance  in  China, 
sufficient  to  keep  Japanese  forces  at  home,  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  their  being  needed  in  western  Asia. 

From  Germany  there  comes  a  report  of  very  severe 
fighting  in  the  Riga  district,  in  which  the  Russians  have 
been  defeated.  The  Russians  had  taken  the  defensive 
here,  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  draw  off 
a  portion  of  the  German  forces  from  the  French  front. 
They  are  also  advancing  against  the  Austrians  in  Bukovina. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  more  German  regiments  in 
Flanders,  facing  the  British  forces,  than  there  are  at  Ver- 
dun. This  means  that  a  great  battle  may  be  looked  for 
at  that  point  soon,  if  it  has  not  already  begun. 


I  like  the  Review  very  much,  but  the  parts 
from  which  I  get  the  most  help  are  those  deaHng 
with  the  teaching  of  Bo:any,  Literature  and 
Current  Events.  In  fact,  I  find  the  Current 
Events  almost   indispensable. —  W.   M.   C. 


SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  of  Maritime  Province  Colleges  met  in  Sackville, 
March  3rd,  with  over  fifty  delegates,  in  all,  in  attendance. 
Plans  were  made  to  establish  a  Maritime  Intercollegiate 
Y.  M.  C.  .\.  Council  which  will  maintain  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Secretary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association  in  the 
colleges  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  institutions 
represented  at  the  convention  were  Acadia,  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  Dalhousie,  Mount  .Allison,  Truro  Agri- 
cultural College,  New  Brunswick  Normal  School,  and 
-Acadia  Seminary.  The  next  convention  will  be  held  in 
Truro. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School 
has  been  formed  quite  lately,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  Dominion  Secretary.  Mr.  A.  S.  MacFarlane  is 
the   Honorary    President. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Cutten,  President  of  Acadia  University,  has 
received  leave  of  absence  to  command  a  company  of  the 
219th  Battalion  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Highland  Brigade. 
Dr.  Clarence  MacKinnon,  President  of  Pine  Hill  College, 
has  been  accepted  for  service  in  the  same  battalion. 
Both   these  officers  are   now  doing  active  recruiting  work. 

D.  G.  Davis,  Principal  of  Colchester  Academy,  Truro, 
has  joined  the  193rd  Battalion  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  form  a  platoon  under  Lieutenant  Davis,  of  former 
Colchester  Academy   students. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Judd,  Headmaster  of  the  Collegiate  School, 
Windsor,  N.  S.,  has  volunteered  for  overseas  service,  and 
has  been  appointed   a  captain. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Mack,  Principal  of  Schools  at  Bridgewater, 
N.  i      has  joined  the  185th  Battalion. 

Ml  W.  L.  Bonnell,  of  St.  Stephen,  Principal  of  the 
Superior  School  at  Blackville,  N.  B.,  has  enlisted  with  the 


132nd.  He  was  presented  with  a  purse  and  sum  of  money 
by  his  pupils  and  fellow  teachers. 

Mr.  E.  D.  MacPhee,  Latin  Master  at  Acadia  Academy, 
and  formerly  Principal  of  the  Sackville,  N.  B.,  High 
School,   has  enlisted. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Campbell,  of  .Mount  Allison,  has  been 
appointed  a  Military  Chaplain,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
recruiting  work. 

Mr.  Eldon  Merrithew,  a  member  of  the  office  staff  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Fredericton,  has  joined  the  140th 
Battalion. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  St.  John,  at  their 
March  meeting,  declared  themselves  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  military  training  in 
the  schools,  and  forwarded  to  Ottawa  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
of  Militia. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Birdwhistle,  Secretary  of  the  Can- 
adian Branch  of  the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Society,  in  an 
address  before  the  Women's  Canadian  Club  of  St.  John, 
strongly  advocated  the  introduction  of  first  aid  work  as 
a   course   in    Normal   Schools. 

The  Commission  on  Canadian  Military  Hospitals  are 
giving  attention  to  the  vocational  training  of  returned 
soldiers  and  have  secured  the  services,  as  Vocational 
Secretary,  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  formerly  Director  of 
Manual  Training  at  Truro,  later  at  Fredericton,  and 
recently  Director  of  Vocational  Education  at  Calgary. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Hayes,  Manual  Training  teacher  in  the 
St.  John  schools,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Trustees,  has  offered  to  give  instruction  in  wood 
working  to  convalescent  soldiers. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  March  12th,  of  Miss 
Katherine  Alicia  McCarron,  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  St.  Peter's  School,  St.  John. 

Miss  Mabel  L.  Marvin,  head  of  the  Domestic  Science 
department  of  the  Woodstock,  \.  B.,  Schools,  has  resigned 
to  take  a  position  in  a  New  York  school.  Miss  Jonah, 
of  Sussex,   will  succeed   her  at  Woodstock. 

Miss  Helen  McDougall  is  in  charge  of  the  school  at 
South   Knowlesville,   N.   B. 

Mr.  E.  Chesley  Allen  has  resigned  the  Principalship  of 
the  South  End  School,  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  to  be  Principal 
of  Colchester  Academy  and  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Truro, 
in  place  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Davis,  who  has  joined  the  colours. 
Mr.  .Allen's  loss  will  be  fell  in  Yarmouth,  where  he  was 
known  as  an  efficient  teacher  and  an  enthusiastic  natural- 
ist. He  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  chain  and  fob, 
by  the  teachers  of  the  South  End  School.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Churchill,  Vice-Principal  of  the  school,  has  been  appointed 
as  Principal  in  Mr.  .Allen's  place,  and  Miss  Mar>'  Spinney 
received  the  appointment  of  Vice-Principal. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  14th,  the  High  School 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Consolidated  School,  Hampton, 
N'.  B.,  entertained  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Kingston 
Consolidated  School.  The  exchange  of  visits  between  the 
two  schools  has  become  an  annual  custom. 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  New  Bruns- 
wick on  November  3rd,  1915,  a  Committee  consisting  of 
the  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  Reverend  F.  S.  Porter,  presented  a  memorial  asking 
for  the  introduction  of  Bible  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
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This  memorial  expressed  the  petition  of  the  Conference 
on  Religious  Education,  representing  the  Anglicans,  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Congregationalists. 
of  the  province.  It  requested  that  the  government  should 
make  obligatory'  the  reading  of  selected  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  at  the  opening  of  every  morning  session,  and 
the  memorizing  of  selected  passages  —  examination  to  be 
held   upon   the   passages   memorized. 

The  Committee  submitted  a  syllabus  of  suitable  readings 
for  daily  use,  and  offered  to  select  the  passages  to  be 
memorized. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  St.  John  and  Chatham 
declined   to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  proposal. 

The  official  reply  to  the  memorial,  given  in  February, 
is  as  follows: 

"That  the  present  regulations  have  been  in  force  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and  on  the  whole  have  worked 
out  in  a  manner  which  is  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  the  province,  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  change  requested  by  the  memorialists 
might  afford  excuses  for  requests  looking  for  further 
departures  from  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  eventually 
result  in  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  non-sectarian 
education  which  is  the  basic  feature  of  existing  legislation." 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


Outlines  of  Scripture  History,  by  H.  Cli\e  Barnard, 
M.  A.,  B.  Litt.,  is  intended  for  children  from  eleven  to 
thirteen,  and  aims  at  giving  the  bare  essentials  of  the 
record  of  the  Bible,  from  the  Creation  to  the  death  of 
St.  Paul.  It  is  written  in  simple  and  reverent  language 
and  seems  well  designed  to  link  together  events  which  are 
too  often  known  only  as  isolated  units.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  is  a  list  of  references  to  passages  from  the 
Bible  for  the  study  of  details,  and  also  one  of  passiiges 
to  be  memorized.  The  little  book  is  made  attractive  by 
good  print  and  clear  illustrations,  and  we  commend  it  to 
parents  and  Sunday  School  teachers.  [120  pages.  Is.  4d. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  London.) 

The  Best  Private  Schools  is  a  handbook  of  the  best 
private  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 
l9l5  edition  is  believed  to  be  the  first  b(X)k  attempting  a 
critical  description  of  such  schools  on  this  continent.  It 
fulfills  its  purpose  very  thoroughly,  and  is  far  from  being 
a  mere  directory.  There  are  interesting  hisloriciil  sketches 
of  the  private  school  for  boys  and  for  girls  and  of  the 
summer  camp.  Chapters  are  given  to  special  classes  of 
institutions,  as  schools  of  art,  music,  household  science, 
kindergarten  training  schools  and  others. 

Seventy-nine  Canadian  schools  are  described,  as  well  as 
several    summer    camps    located     in    Canada.     The     very 


careful  arrangement  and  indexing  of  the  book  make  it 
admirably  easy  to  refer  to.  As  an  annual  publication  it 
is  of  great  value  to  parents  and  educational  people,  and 
should  be  found  in  every  public  library.  (514  pages. 
Sargent's  Handbook  Series.  Porter  E.  Sargent,  50  Congress 
Street,    Boston,    U.    S.    A.] 


WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 

"The  German  War  Woman,"  an  intensely  interesting 
article  by  Eva  Madden,  is  the  first  item  in  the  April 
number  of  The  Canadian  Magazine.  It  is  followed  by  a 
fine  north  country  story  by  Judith  Kingdon,  an  historical 
article  suggested  by  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa, 
by  H.  O.  Hammond;  "Prehistoric  Remains  in  Canada," 
by  Day  Allen  Willey;  "Richard  Hakluyt:  The  Spirit  of 
Our  Race,"  by  Prof.  W.  P.  H.  Kennedy;  "A  Woman's 
Heart,"  a  short  play,  by  Arthur  L.  Phelps;  "Historic 
Cap  Rouge,"  by  Q.  Fairchild;  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Lally 
Fitzgibbon,  by  Ethel  Cody  Stoddard,  besides  several 
good  short  stories.  The  illustrations  are  even  better  than 
usual. 

The  March  number  of  The  Round  Table,  (Macmillan  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,)  contains  the  usual  able  review  of  the  politics 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  usual  strong  and  sober 
discussion  of  the  war  and  its  results.  The  contrast 
between  democratic  government  and  the  autocratic  rule 
of  Germany  is  clearly  shown  in  the  leading  article,  "The 
War  for  Public  Right;"  and  it  is  argued  that  the  funda- 
mental difference  of  thought  upon  which  these  two  forms 
of  government  are  based  is  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 
Which  shall  prevail,  the  policy  of  government  by  the 
people,  or  that  of  submission  to  arbitrary  rulers  who 
believe  that  they  were  born  to  rule?  The  future  of  the 
world,  the  writer  says,  depends  not  only  on  the  Allies. 
It  really  depends  no  less  upon  the  neutrals.  And  the 
conclusion  is  that  where  a  war  is  a  struggle  between  right 
and  wrong  neutrality  is  a  neglect  of  duty  towards  human- 
it).  If  a  quarrel  arises  in  which  there  is  no  great  principle 
at  stake,  all  nations  should  combine  to  insist  on  its  being 
settled  by  judicial  means.  In  principle,  then,  there  should 
either  be  no  neutrals  or  no  war.  Another  article  deals  at 
length  with  "America's  Reaction  to  the  War."  Following 
the  same  line  of  argument,  it  holds  that  the  United  States 
missed  its  opportunity  and  failed  in  its  duty  by  remaining 
neutral  when  questions  of  good  faith  and  international 
law  were  at  issue;  and  it  closes  by  quoting  the  opinion 
of  the  American  Rights  Committee  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  people  of  that  country  ought  to  take 
some  definite  stand  on  the  great  issue  of  civilization  versus 
inhumanity  now  being  decided  on  the  Kurcjpean  battle- 
fields. 


RED  ROSE  TEA 
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FOR    THE    WELFARE    OF    OUR    SCHOOLS. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
New  Brunswick,  has  sent  out  the  following 
circular    letter    to    organizations  throughout    the 

rrovincej  Education  Office, 

Fredericton,  N.  B. 
To  Parents  and  Teachers  March    9,    1916. 

OF  New  Brunswick: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

There  is  a  very  widespread  movement  at  the  present 
time  to  interest  parents  more  generally  in  the  work  and  wel- 
fare of  our  schools. 

Associations  of  parents  and  teachers  in  the  past  have 
not  succeeded,  because  of  the  usually  short  tenure  of  office 
by  the  teachers. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  if  the  different  organiza- 
tions embraced  by  Canadian  Clubs,  Women's  Institutes, 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  and  others,  would  in  addition 
to  the  present  very  important  work  they  are  doing, 
undertake  school  welfare  work,  they  would  provide  a 
nucleus,  around  which  permanent  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations might  flourish. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you  a  marked  copy 
of  the  Annual  School  Report  for  this  Province,  containing 
a  history  and  constitution  with  by-laws  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association  of  Calais,  Me.,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  five  years,  and  which  has  accomplished 
much  for  the  school  there.  It  has  a  large  membership 
and  embraces  the  best  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  of 
that  City. 

Such  an  Association  should  embrace  the  parents  and 
teachers  of  a  city,  town  or  parish. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  such  an  Association 
could  promote  the  welfare  of  our  schools  and  children,  e.  g.: 

Improved  School  sanitation. 

Cleanliness. 

Medical  inspection. 

Precautions  regarding  contagious  diseases. 

Better  school  buildings. 

Improvement  of  school  grounds,  roadsides  and  public  places. 

More  attractive  school  rooms,  pictures,  etc. 

The  use  of  school  rooms  as  social  and  cultural  centres. 

Better  music  in  the  schools  and  communities. 

Improved  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation. 


Better  school  libraries  and  supplementary  reading. 

Preserving  the  local  history  and  traditions  of  the  place. 

Patriotic  observations. 

Conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  the  protection  of 
birds,  plants  and  animals. 

Reading  clubs. 

The  formation  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  for  work  outside 
the   school    room. 

Inducing  school  districts  to  send  delegates  to  Teachers' 
and  Trustees'    Institutes. 

May  I  ask  that  you  bring  this  matter  to  the  notice  of 
your  Association. 

In  the  hope  of  your  valued  co-operation  in  this  important 
work,  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  best  to  your  Association. 
I   am,     Yours  faithfully, 

W.  S.  Carter, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

"Education  is  the  chief  business  of  a  state." 

— Old  Roman  Maxim. 

Dr.  Carter  has  also  drawn  the  attention  of 
school  trustees  to  the  amendment  last  year,  of 
Section  45  of  the  Schools  Act,  by  which  the 
following   sub-section   was   added: 

"  (2)  The  school  district  may  elect  annually  and  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  one  or  more  represent- 
ative of  the  district  to  County  or  Provincial  Teachers' 
or  Trustees'  Institutes;  in  cities  or  incorporated  towns  to 
which  Section  105  applies,  such  delegates  may  be  appointed 
annually  and  their  expenses  provided  for  by  the  Trustees 
at  any  regular  monthly  meeting." 

In  certain  sections  of  New  Brunswick  where 
the  schools  are  most  efficient  and  where  the 
pride  and  interest  of  the  community  have  been 
enlisted,  the  meeting  of  trustees  and  rate- 
payers is  already  an  important  part  of  every 
Teachers'  Institute.  The  Chief  Superintendent 
urges  that  every  school  district  should  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  next  County  or  Provincial  Institute. 

In  connection  with  these  recommendations, 
and  also  with  the  article  on  "Civic  Pride  and 
the  Rural  School  Section,"  our  readers  are 
referred  to  an  interesting  report  in  the  "Youth's 
Companion"  of  April  G,  1916,  on  the  work 
in  the  United  States  of  the  Junior  Civic  Leagues. 
These  leagues  are  "organizations  of  children, 
usually  centred  about  the  school,  that  are 
designed  to  overcome  indifference  to  municipal 
cleanliness,  beauty  and  efficiency."  Teachers 
who  would  like  to  do  some  work  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  Miss  Cossitt,— work  which  in 
our  opinion,  is  needed  as  much  in  towns  as  in 
the  country  districts,  are  advised  to  send  to 
"The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, enclosing  ten  cents  for  a  copy  of  this  issue. 
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Our  Kmpire  Day  picture  represents  St.  George, 
the  patron  Saint  of  England,  and  is  taken  from 
a  photograph  of  the  statue  tiy  Donatello,  a 
famous  Italian  sculptor  of  the  l.'ith  centurw 
The  statue  is  now  in  the  Bargello,  a  palace  and 
museum    in    P'Ujreiice. 


St.  George's  Day,  April  23rd,  was  first  ordered 
to  be  observed  as  a  National  festival  in  1222, 
and  ever  since  then  St.  George  has  been  regarded 
as  England's  patron  Saint.  The  statue  shows  him 
in  full  armour,  without  sword  or  lance,  but 
holding  his  shield,  which  bears  the  cross  that  wc 
know  upon  our  flag  as  St.   George's  cross. 

The  photograph  by  W.  A.  iVlansell  &  Co.  is 
reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  this  firm's 
Canadian  representatives,  George  Ridout  & 
Co.,    77    \'oi-k   Street,   Toronto. 


Some  of  the  commonest  faults  of  thought 
and  work  are  those  which  come  from  thinking 
too  poorly  of  our  own  li\es,  and  of  that  which 
must  rightly  be  demanded  of  us.  .\  high 
standard  of  accuracy,  a  chi\alroiis  loyalty  to 
exact  truth,  generosity  to  fellow-workers,  indiffer- 
ence to  results,  distrust  of  all  that  is  showy, 
self-disci|>line  and  undiscouraged  patience  througji 
ail  difficulties  —  these  are  among  the  first  and 
greatest  conditions  of  good  work;  antl  they 
ought  never  to  .seem  too  hard  for  us,  if  we 
remember  what  we  owe  to  the  best  work  of 
bygone   days. —  F.   Paget. 


IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

The  following  recjuest  from  Professor  Perry 
will,  we  hope,  bring  in  many   reports: — 

I  wish  to  ask  again  for  data  on  the  appear- 
ance of  our  spring  birds;  and  also  for  reports 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Evening  Grosbeak. 
Sexeral  teaciiers  ha\e  already  kindly  sent  in  reports. 
Why  not  have  hundreds  of  reports  during  the  next 
three  weeks.  I  will  tabulate  and  publish  in  June 
issue  of  the  Ri;vii;w.  .\t  that  lime  1  ho|ie  to  give 
you  some  notes  on  bird  migration,  with  maps,  etc. 

Rei)ort  on  postal  cards,  aiul  send  to  mc  at 
VVolfville,  N.  S.  H.  G.  Perry. 
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A  MESSAGE  FOR  EMPIRE  DAY. 

By  Dr.  George  R.  Parkin. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  the 
Educational  Review  to  write  something  that 
may  serve  as  an  Empire  Day  message  to 
Canadian  teachers.  I  comply  with  pleasure. 
The  request  brings  back  the  memory  of  many 
strenuous  and  happy  years  spent  as  a  teacher 
in  the  schools  of  my  native  Province  —  at 
Buctouche,  Campobello,  Bathurst,  Fredericton; 
in  the  small  country  school,  the  grammar 
school,  the  collegiate  school;  with  University 
life  in  Canada  sandwiched  in  between  the  first 
two  of  these  and  University  life  at  Oxford 
between  the  last  two.  They  were  years  afjsol- 
utely  crowded  with  work,  dreams,  friendships, 
experiences  which  have  moulded  the  whole  of 
life. 

Looking  back  on  all  these  years  the  thing 
that  strikes  me  most  about  them  is,  that  after 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  I  cannot  think 
of  any  better  preparation  for  the  work  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  do  in  later  life  than  that 
which  they  gave  me.  The  country  school  gave 
time  for  reading  and  reflection  amid  quiet, 
wholesome  and  simple  surroundings.  The  larger 
schools  tested  and  developed  the  teaching  powers, 
enlarged  the  field  of  influence  over  young  minds 
at  their  most  interesting  stage  of  growth,  gave 
opportunities  to  take  part,  by  speech  and 
writing,  in  church  and  civic  life.  The  University 
interludes  brought  close  contact  with  young 
men  who  were  to  take  a  large  part  in  public 
life  and  were  thinking  out  the  problems  of 
Canada  and  the  Empire.  So  these  years  were 
full  of  inspiration  as  well  as  strenuous  effort. 
They  had  the  merit  of  being  comparatively  free 
from  the  haunting  and  sometimes  narrowing 
cares  of  business  life.  They  involved,  it  is  true, 
small  pay  and  simple  living,  but  certainly  gave 
more  opportunity  for  serious  thinking  and 
study  to  anyone  inclined  that  way  than  most 
occupations  that  bring  a  higher  money  reward. 

I  begin  with  this  personal  reference  because 
I  wish  to  record  my  con\iction  gained  from 
experience  that  a  teacher's  life  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, somewhat  despised,  I  fear,  l)y  ambitious 
young  men  of  to- day,  offers  opportunities  for 
usefulness,  happiness  and  mental  development 
of  a  verj'  exceptional  kind . 

But    to    gain    the    most    from  such    a    life  the 


teacher's  mind  and  heart  must  be  given  un- 
reservedly to  his  work.  His  inspiration  must 
come  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  task  and  its  potential  influence.  The 
strength  of  a  state  or  community  depends 
upon  the  character  and  efficiency  of  its  individ- 
ual units.  In  all  countries  responsibility  for 
the  character  of  the  people  is  shared  between  the 
home,  the  church  and  the  school.  Each  has  its 
important  part  to  play,  but  when  a  strong 
personality  directs  the  school,  it  does  not  take 
a  second  place  even  to  home  and  church  in 
the  formation  of  character.  In  the  creation  of 
efficiency  its  place  is  unquestionably  first.  With- 
out a  clear  realization  of  this  relation  which  he 
holds  to  the  community  the  teacher  cannot 
gauge  his  responsibility.  When  he  does  grasp 
it  he  will  find  that  he  has  one  of  the  noblest 
inspirations  to  effort  that  life  can  give. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history-  of  New  Brunswick,  of 
Canada  or  of  the  Empire  at  large  when  the  call 
to  teachers  to  rise  to  the  height  of  their  great 
vocation  was  so  imperative  as  in  this  year  1916. 
Empire  Da),  which  we  are  soon  to  celebrate, 
conies  to  remind  us  of  the  tremendous  issues 
with  which  we  are  faced.  We  know  that  it 
must  be  a  year  of  infinite  sufTering  and  sacrifice. 
Through  that  suffering  and  sacrifice  Canada  is 
finding  a  new  place  in  the  Empire  —  the  Empire 
is  finding  a  new  place  in  the  world.  In  the 
terriljle  struggle  going  on  for  national  ideals 
and  national  existence  our  own  nation  has  more 
at  stake  than  any  other.  Even  before  the  war 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  area,  and  one-fifth  of 
its  jjopulation  were  under  the  British  flag. 
Should  the  success  we  anticipate  crown  our  arms 
that  i^roijortion  will  be  raised  to  one  quarter. 
No  such  rcsponsibilit\-  has  ever  before  in  the 
whole  course  of  human  history  been  placed  upon 
any  single  nation.  Shall  we  prove  equal  to  its 
demands?  It  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
character  and  disciplined  efticiencj-  that  we  bring 
to  our  task,  and  for  these  we  must,  as  I  ha\e 
said,  look  largely  to  our  schools.  Our  British 
people  are  committed  to  the  ideal  of  democratic 
government,  as  opposed  to  an  autocracy  such  as 
that  of  Germany.  An  ignorant  democracy  is 
not  fitted  to  go\  ern  even  a  cit\-,  a  province  or  a 
dominion,  much  less  a  great  Empire. 

The  school  is  responsible  for  training  the 
intelligent  citizen  capable  of  using  the  governing 
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franchise  wisely  and  disposed  to  use  it  honestly. 
So  the  teacher  in  the  humblest  country  school 
is  contributing  to  the  strength  of  Canada  and 
the  Empire  when  he  tries  to  give  to  his  pupils  the 
wide  outlook  and  the  sense  of  political  respons- 
ibility which  our  national  position  and  demo- 
cratic principles  demand. 

Empire  Day  should  remind  us  that  no  nation 
known  to  history  requires  for  its  wise  govern- 
ment so  much  trained  intelligence  in  the  ordinary 
citizen  as  does  our  own.  Nothing  seems  more 
certain  than  that  Canada  must  now  take  a 
larger  part  than  heretofore  in  directing  the 
general  policy  of  the  Empire.  More  and  more 
a  knowledge  of  the  extremely  various  conditions 
under  which  British  people  exist  will  become  a 
necessity  for  good  Canadian  citizenship.  This 
the    schools    must    give. 

But  the  formation  of  character  and  high  per- 
sonal ideals  is  the  basis  of  all  true  educational 
effort.  In  the  long  run  it  will  prove  the  best 
measure  of  our  national  achievement;  the  best 
proof  that  we  are  fitted  to  take  a  larger  place  in 
the  world. 

The  war  will  leave  great  gaps  to  be  filled  in 
every  walk  of  life.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Universities  of  the  Empire  have  contributed 
more  than  forty  thousand  men  to  the  fighting 
ranks.  Great  numbers  of  the  ablest  and  best 
have  already  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their 
places  must  be  supplied  from  our  schools  and 
colleges.  To  make  these  substitutes  worthy  to 
take  up  the  work  of  those  who  have  died  is  the 
task  that  our  teachers  must  keep  before  their 
eyes. 

The  courage  of  "the  Canadian  soldier  in  battle 
—  his  steadiness  under  fire  —  his  power  of 
endurance,  have  won  in  Europe  general  recog- 
nition and  admiration.  They  have  thrilled  us  with 
pride.  They  have  added  a  new  and  splendid 
page  to  Canadian  history.  But  that  page  would 
have  been  more  splendid  still,  had  firmness  under 
temptation  and  regard  for  discipline  been  at  all 
times  e(|ually  conspicuous.  Those  most  sensitive 
for  the  credit  of  the  country  have  at  times 
had  anxious  hours.  The  war  has  brought  out 
in  vivid  relief  both  our  strength  and  our  weak- 
ness. Beside  the  heroisms  of  the  battle-field 
which  so  stir  the  blood  there  have  been  failures 
most  unheroic  in  the  training  camp. 

.So  when  on  Empire  Day  we  recall  with  pride 


the  glorious  deeds  that  our  men  have  wrought, 
let  any  natural  elation  that  we  feel  be  mingled 
with  a  determination  to  pursue  with  greater 
resolution  the  task  of  building  up  in  the  youth 
of  the  country  that  foundation  of  sound  char- 
acter which  can  best  withstand  the  severest 
tests  of  peace  or  war. 


EMPIRE  DAY  IN  THE  UNGRADED  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL. 

By  Emma  Veasey. 

Whether  the  celebration  of  the  day  shall  be  a 
vital  thing,  quickening  every  subject  taught 
with  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  leaving  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
or  merely  a  pleasing  programme  arranged  to 
carry  out  the  letter  of  the  law,  rests  largely 
with  the  teacher.  A  combination  of  the  two  is 
both  practicable  and  desirable. 

That  the  ungraded  country  school  docs  present 
difficulties  of  its  own,  cannot  be  denied.  The 
number  of  classes  to  be  interested  and  the 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  teacher 
in  making  her  preparations  for  the  day;  but 
to  off-set  these  diffculties  such  a  school  should 
afford  material  for  great  variety  in  the  way  of 
entertainment. 

In  thinking  over  her  programme  for  the  day, 
the  teacher  must  plan  for  the  correlation  of 
subjects  —  reading,  history,  drawing,  geography 
and  —  yes,  writing,  lending  themselves  particu- 
larly to  the  celebration  of  tliis  day.  It  is  the 
abundance  of  the  material  in  hand,  not  the  lack 
of  it  just  now,  which  is  going  to  give  one  pause. 

The  reading  lesson  selected  will  be  of  a  patri- 
otic nature:  "Lord  Nelson's  Boyhood,"  "The 
Maple  Leaf  Forever,"  "My  Own  Canadian 
Home,"  "Wolfe  and  Montcalm,"  "Story  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,"  "The  Recessional,"  any  of 
these  are  appropriate,  and  a  suitable  selection 
may  be  made  from  among  them  for  almost  any 
of  the  grades  taught  in  the  ungraded  school. 

What  teacher  in  teaching  these  as  reading 
lessons  has  not  longed  for  more  time  in  which 
to  tell  the  children  —  particularly  the  little 
ones,  —  some  of  the  anecdotes  and  incidents 
suggested  therein?  On  Empire  Day  one  might 
feel  justified  in  following  one's  inclinations  in  this 
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matter  without  the  guilty  feeling  that  the 
reading  period  was  not  being  treated  quite  fairly 
as  a  reading  period. 

In  one  of  these  lessons,  the  capture  of  Quebec 
is  dealt  with  and  some  battles  in  the  war  of 
1812.  These  might  well  form  the  history  lesson 
in  one  class.  So,  also,  the  story  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  leads  one  to  a  comparison  of  the  India 
of  his  time  with  the  India  of  to-day,  and 
the  splendid  part  it  is  playing  in  the  present 
great  world  struggle. 

The  British  possessions  will  suggest  themselves 
as  geography  lessons  for  that  day;  but  not  mere- 
ly as  a  collection  of  facts  about  the  size  of  the 
Empire.  The  names  of  many  of  these  possessions 
have  become  household  words  during  this  war,  and 
they  will  have  taken  on  a  new  meaning  and 
significance.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  children  had  such  an  opportunity 
of  studying  geography  and  history  in  the  making, 
as  the  children  of  the  Empire  to-day,  and  that 
fact  can  well  be  brought  out  by  the  skilful 
teacher  in  studying  the  British  possessions  in 
the  light  of  present-day  happenings. 

The  whole  school  may  be  interested  in  the 
preparation  of  a  war  alphabet,  each  letter 
suggesting  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  some  place 
which  has  been  brought  into  prominence  during 
the  war,  or  some  individual  who  is  connected 
in  some  way  with  it;  as,  A.  Asquith,  B.  Belgium, 
C.  Canada,  etc.  Even  the  smaller  children  will 
be  able  to  help  build  up  this  alphabet  and  explain 
in  a  few  words  the  connection  of  the  name 
suggested.  (This  alphabet  later  in  the  day 
makes  a  good  writing  exercise  in  any  of  the 
older  classes,  the  drill  in  the  capitals  being 
particularly  helpful.)  The  older  pupils  will  no 
doubt  suggest  such  names  as  Salonika,  Kut-el 
Amara,  Erzerum,  Verdun,  The  Tigris,  etc., 
and  these  will  recall  to  the  teacher  interesting 
facts  to  be  related,  for  after  all  the  success  of 
even  a  simple  exercise  such  as  this  will  rest 
with  the  teacher  and  her  ability  to  fill  in  and 
supplement  whenever  necessary. 

For  this  reason,  she  must  have  more  than  a 
casual  knowledge  of  the  men  of  the  hour  and 
the  geography  of  the  war.  This  is  not  such  a 
difficult  task  when  one  considers  the  splendid 
material  in  almost  every  jjhase  of  the  war  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

In  the  meantime,  the  very  little  ones  must  be 


kept  busy.  If  they  are  in  the  habit  of  working 
with  colored  paper,  they  will  be  delighted  to 
construct  some  flags  of  the  Allies  —  the  simplest 
ones  in  two  and  three  colors.  These  may  be 
attached  to  small  round  sticks,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  child  in  making  even  such  a  simple  thing 
is  so  evident  that  it  helps  to  compensate  for 
the  necessary  preparation.  The  same  idea  may 
be  carried  out  with  colored  chalk  or  paints  if 
the  teacher  prefers  this  to  the  work  with  colored 
paper. 

In  addition  to  the  oral  composition  which  will 
be  necessary  as  the  child  explains  his  contribution 
to  the  alphabet  and  why  it  was  suggested,  there 
may  be  written  compositions,  the  subject  being 
assigned  beforehand  and  the  compositions  them- 
selves read  during  the  day;  or  the  compositions 
may  follow  —  and  this  is  more  feasible  with  the 
smaller  children  —  a  simple  story  told  by  the 
teacher  about  some  of  our  national  heroes,  or 
some  of  the  incidents  in  English  history  which 
have  made  the  Empire  famous. 

The  day  would  not  be  complete  without  its 
programme  of  songs  and  recitations  appropriate 
to  the  occasion;  but  through  all  of  these  there 
should  be  the  endeavor  to  evoke  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  not  simply  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  the  vastness  of  the  Empire  and  its  resources, 
but  a  deeper  pride  in  the  moral  stand  that  has 
always  been  taken  by  the  Mother  Country  on 
occasions  such  as  the  present  war.  In  this 
connection  too,  the  thoughts  contained  in 
Kipling's  "Recessional"  may  well  be  emphasized 
in  the  attempt  to  show  the  children  the  real 
foundation  upon  which  a  great  empire  such  as 
the  British  Empire  rests. 


THE  SECRET  OF  EMPIRE. 


We  have  leave  to  print  the  following  lines  written  by 
a  New  Brunswick  teacher  in  May,  1913,  after  a  talk  on 
pride  of   Empire: 

Not  because  we've  conquered  other  nations, 
Not  because  we  own  such  widespread  land; 
But  because  of  honor,  truth  and  justice, 
Dare  we  hope  our  Empire  long  may  stand. 
For  what  glory  in  untutored  millions. 
Or  what  pride  in  peoples  low  or  base? 
England  stands  or  falls  in  future  ages. 
Only  by  the  spirit  of  the  race. 
Let  us  look  then,  to  ourselves  to  guard  her. 
Fight  our  passions  as  her  chiefest  foes. 
For  each  patriot  ruler  of  his  spirit; 
Helps  to  guard  the  proudest  flag  that  blows. 
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WATCHWORDS  OF  EMPIRE. 

A  Class  Exercise  for  Empire  Day. 

[The  usefulness  of  this  exercise  will  be  increased  if  the 
pupils  are  allowed  to  find  the  material  themselves.  Some 
time  before  Empire  Day  have  a  little  talk  with  your  older 
pupils  on  the  words:  Responsibility  — ■  Duty  —  Sympathy 
—  Self-sacrifice.  Ask  them  to  find  in  their  histories  or 
readers  stories  that  illustrate  these  words,  and  also  quot- 
ations from  great  writers  that  bear  on  them.  Have  these 
brought  to  the  next  history  lesson;  select  the  most  suitable 
illustrations,  and  for  composition  w^ork  have  them  written 
out  in  simple  words.  Correct  and  arrange  these  in  some 
such  way  as  in  the  ready  made  exercise  given  below.  If 
you  prefer  to  use  this,  it  may  be  abridged  or  expanded, 
and  appropriate  songs  or  recitations  may  be  introduced. 

The  questions  ma>'  be  asked  by  the  teacher,  or  by  a 
senior  boy  or  girl.  The  whole  school  may  take  part  in 
the  answers.) 

Question.     Why  do  we  observe  Empire  Day? 

School.  We  observe  Empire  Day  to  remind 
ourselves  of  our  duty  to  the  Empire. 

Q.     What  are  the  watchwords  of  Empire? 

S.  The  watchwords  of  Empire  are.  Responsi- 
bility —  Duty  —  Sympathy  —  Self-sacrifice. 

Q.  How  can  we  remind  ourselves  of  these 
things? 

S.  We  can  remind  ourselves  of  these  things 
by  studying  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who 
have  made  the  Empire  great. 

Q.  That  is  true.  Now,  let  us  hear  what  you 
have  learned  about  some  men  and  women  who 
have  taken  these  words  for  their  watchwords 
in  serving  the  Empire. 

(The  questioner  may  call  upon  dilTerenl  pupils  by  name 
or  each  may  rise  to  recite  in  order,  as  arranged  beforehand 

Boy.  I  think  that  Nelson  must  have  taken 
duty  for  his  watchword.  Before  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  he  sent  out  the  famous  signal,  "Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  And 
when  the  battle  was  won,  and  he  was  d\ing 
in  great  pain,  he  said  over  and  over  again, 
"Thank  God,  I  have  done  m\  duty."  These 
were  his  last  words. 

Boy.  Lord  Nelson's  last  words  make  me 
think  of  another  great  sailor.  Sir  Richard 
Gren\'ille.  He  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
when  Spain  was  tr\ing  to  concjuer  England. 
With  his  little  ship,  the  "Revenge,"  he  fouglit 
for  a  day  and  a  night  against  fifty-three  Sjianish 
ships.  He  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  when  he  was  d\ing,  he  .said,  "I 
have  onlv  done  m\-  dut\',  as  a  man  is  bound  to 
do." 


Te.^cher.  Can  any  one  give  an  illustration 
from  Canadian  history? 

Boy.  General  Wolfe  must  have  thought  only 
of  his  duty  to  his  country  and  not  of  glory  or 
gain  for  himself,  nor  even  of  his  own  comfort. 
He  roused  himself  from  his  dying  sleep  to  give 
an  order  which  would  make  victory  sure.  And 
though  he  was  young  and  had  much  to  live  for, 
his  last  words  were,  "Now  God  be  praised,  I  die 
in  peace." 

Q.  Have  our  poets  said  anything  about 
dut\'  to  our  country? 

Girl.  Yes,  indeed,  and  their  words  may  help 
us  to  remember  it.     Longfellow  sa\s. 

Honour  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds. 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs." 

and  Tenn\son  wrote, 

The  song  that  nerves  a  nation's  heart, 
Is  in  itsalf  a  deed. 

Q.     Let  us  hear  what  some  of  them  have  .said. 
Buy.     Tennyson,    in    his    poem    on    the    Duke 
of  Wellington,  said. 

Let  all  good  things  await 

Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great. 

But  as  he  saves  or  saves  the  slate. 
and 

Let  his  great  example  stand 

Colossal,  seen  in  every  land, 

.•\nd  keep  the  soldier  brave,  the  statesman   pure. 

Till  in  all  lands  and  through  all  human  story, 

The  path   of  duty  be  the  way   to  glory. 

Boy.  Shakesjieare  sa>s, — "Let  all  the  ends 
thou  aimst  at,  be  th\-  Country's,  ih\-  God's  and 
Truth's. 

And  a  modern  poet,  ,Henr\  Newljolt,  says, — 
O  Sons  of  England!  Dut\  is  England's  Morning 
Star. 

Girl.  Robert  Browning  makes  us  realize 
our  responsibility  in  his  poem,  "Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad."  The  sight  of  Trafalgar  and 
Cadiz  Ba\',  where  Biitons  had  fought  so  bravely, 
made  him  think,  "Here  and  here  doth  England 
help  me.     How  can   I   helj)  England?" 

Girl.  .Some  writers  have  shown  their  sense 
of  responsiljility  and  their  s\-m]iatii\  by  using 
their  pens  to  tell  others  about  wrong-doing 
that  ought  to  be  put  right.  Mrs.  Browning, 
Robert  Browning's  wife,  was  one  of  these. 
She  knew  that  inan>-  little  children  in  England 
were  worked  cruelK-  hard  in  factories  and  mines, 
and  she  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  about  them, 
called    "The    Cry    of    the    Children,"    beginning, 
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"Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my 
brothers?"  She  said,  "God's  possible  is  known 
by  His  world's  loving,"  and  that  while  the 
children  found  men  and  women  so  cruel,  they 
could  not  believe  that  God  loved  them.  It  is 
a  very  sad  poem,  but  it  set  people  thinking, 
and  in  time,  laws  were  made  that  such  young 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  work. 

Q.  Yes,  and  that  reminds  us  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  seiving  the  Empire  besides  fighting 
for  it.  You  know  a  great  writer  has  said, 
"Wars  may  cease,  but  the  need  for  heroism  will 
not  depart  from  the  earth,  while  man  remains 
man,  and  wrong  remains  to  be  redressed." 
Can  any  one  recall  any  other  wrongs  that  have 
been  redressed  by  people  who  felt  responsibility 
and  sympathy? 

Boy.  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  and  the 
other  men  who  worked  so  hard  to  have  slavery 
abolished  within  the  Empire  must  have  had 
those  watchwords.  They  did  not  think  it  was 
none  of  their  business  what  the  slaves  suffered. 
They  felt  it  was  unworthy  of  a  great  nation 
to  make  money  out  of  buying  and  selling  human 
beings,  and  they  did  all  they  could  to  stop  it. 

Girl.  Yes,  and  there  was  Elizabeth  Fry,  who 
could  not  bear  to  hear  of  the  sufTerings  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  norrible  prisons  of  those  days. 
She  risked  her  life  by  going  into  them  to  teach 
and  help  the  poor  bad  men  and  women;  and 
from  that  time  prisons  began  to  be  made  better. 

Girl.  We  must  not  forget  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, who  was  not  only  the  heroine  of  the 
Crimean  war,  but  gave  her  whole  life  to  working 
for  others. 

Boy.  Lord  Roberts  was  a  great  soldier,  but 
when  he  was  too  old  to  fight,  he  did  not  think 
that  he  had  done  enough.  Duty  was  still  his 
watchword. 

He  did  one  thing  that  most  of  us  think  is  a 
very  tiresome  and  dull  thing  to  do,  and  that  is, 
he  took  care  of  his  health,  and  kept  himself  fit, 
so  that  he  would  be  ready  for  any  work  for  his 
country.  And  when  this  war  broke  out  he  did 
all  sorts  of  little  useful  things.  Last  of  all  he 
left  his  home  and  took  a  tiring  journey  to  wel- 
come the  Indian  troops  in  France,  because  he 
thought  it  was  the  most  useful  thing  he  could 
do. 

Girl.  No  one  has  said  anything  about  the 
United   Empire  Loyalists.     I   think  they   showed 


that  duty  and  self-sacrifice  were  their  watch- 
words. They  left  their  homes,  and  in  many 
cases  all  that  they  had,  and  endured  great 
hardships  in  a  new  country,  because  they  knew 
it  was  their  duty  to  be  loyal  to  their  King. 

Q.  How  can  we  best  honour  such  men  and 
women  as  these? 

School.  By  loving  and  serving  our  Country 
as  faithfully  as  they  did,  for — 

'Tis  not  in  empty  phrase,  nor  golden  shrine  , 
But  in  the  faithful  following  of  such  souls, 
Lies  the  true  honour  which  is  ours  to  pay. 

Song. 

Land  of  our  Birth,  we  pledge  to  thee 
Our  love  and  toil  in  the  years  to  be; 
When  we  are  grown  and  take  our  place, 
As  men  and  women  with  our  race. 

Father  in  Heaven  who  lovest  all, 
O  help  Thy  children  when  they  call; 
That  they  may  build  from  age  to  age. 
An  undefiled  heritage. 
From  "The  Children's  Song,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Poems 
for  Young  Patriots. 


HINTS  FOR  EMPIRE  DAY. 

For  Bible  Readings:  1  Kings  viii,  54-61, 
or,   Deuteronomy  xxx,    11-20. 

SuBjECT.s  FOR  Lessons  OR  EssAVs:  The  five 
principal  parts  of  the  Empire;  the  LTnited 
Kingdom,  India,  South  Africa,  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  trade  routes  between  these  parts  and  the 
intermediate  naval  and  coaling  stations. 

Adventurers  of  the  Empire  (Raleigh,  Drake, 
Cooke,    and    others.) 

The  advantages  of  colonies  to  the  Mother 
Country. 

What  colonies  owe  to  the  Mother  Country. 

The  unity  of  tlie  Empire  —  how  it  is  main- 
tained. 

What  wc  ought  to  know  about  England. 

The  flags  of  the  Empire. 

The   boy   scout   movement. 

Reverence  for  tlie  flag. 

Other  suggestions  may  be  found  in  the 
exercise,   "Watchwords  of  Empire,"  page  253. 

For  recitations,  avoid  the  merely  boastful, 
as  well  as  the  cheap  and  vulgar  verses  abusing 
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or  ridiculing  our  enemies  that  we  too  often  see. 
Choose  what  will  stimulate  to  "high  deeds  and 
honourable  thoughts"  rather  than  what  will 
be  only  new  and  amusing.  Have  some  prose 
extracts  from  history  recited,  such  as  "The 
United  Empire  Loyalists"  or  parts  of  "Wolfe 
and  Montcalm"  or  "An  Elizabethan  Seaman." 
And  let  standard  poems  like,  "Ye  Mariners 
■of  England"   appear  on  your  programme. 

The  46th  Psalm,  arranged  as  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  Reader  IV,  with  verse  seven  repeated  after 
verse  three,  is  an  appropriate  concert  recitation. 

If  you  have  drills  or  marches  with  flags,  seize 
the  opix>rtunity  when  rehearsing  to  teach  the 
children  to  handle  the  flags  carefully,  not  to  let 
them  lie  about,  or  fall  on  the  floor;  and  explain 
the  reason  for  this  respect. 

The  readings  chosen  for  the  "Notes"  this 
month  teach  useful  lessons  of  patriotism.  From 
Florence  Nightingale's  life  we  learn  that  we 
ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  fit  ourselves  to  work 
for  our  country  when  the  opportunity  comes, 
and  that  a  bit  of  good  work  done  by  one  person 
lays  a  foundation  for  others  to  build  upon. 
While  the  "Recessional"  calls  us  to  realize  our 
dependence,  as  a  nation,  upon  God,  and  the 
responsibility  that  power  and  greatness  bring. 

Our  celebrations  will,  of  course,  concern 
themselves  very  much  with  the  war,  but  do  not 
let  them  fall  into  mere  boasting  and  flattery. 
It  is  one  thing,  and  a  very  desirable  thing,  to 
admire  and  honour  courage  and  unselfishness, 
and  brave  and  self-sacrificing  men  and  women; 
it  is  another  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  puffed 
up  with  vain  glory  because  the  Canadians  fought 
splendidl>  at  Ypres,  and  Canadian  doctors  and 
nurses  in  France  are  second  to  none.  We  are 
proud  of  them.  Yes,  but  are  they  proud  of  us? 
Are  we  doing  our  work,  whatever  it  may  be, 
as  faithfully  as  they  are  doing  theirs?  What 
sacrifices  or  efforts  are  we,  not  collectively,  but 
individually,  making  for  others?  If  Empire 
Day  celebrations  do  not  suggest  some  such 
questions  they  will  not  be  inspiring,  no  matter 
how  exciting  and  entertaining  they  may  be. 

"Patriotism,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Times 
Educational  Supplement  "is  not  the  belief  that 
your  country  is  the  best  country  in  the  world, 
but  the  desire  and  will  to  make  it  so."  It  is 
this  desire  and. will  that  should  be  stimulated  on 
Empire  Day. 


ENGLISH    HISTORY    REVIEW. 

1216-1685. 

1.  Give  the  dates  of  the  Kings  from  John  to  Charles 
II.  Show  by  a  table  which  of  these  were  ancestors  of 
George  V.  Show  the  descent  of  James  I  and  his  claim  to 
the  throne  of  England. 

2.  What  territories  were  added  to  the  English  dominions 
in  this  period.  Who  said:  "I  shall  live  to  see  it  an  English 
nation."     Explain  the  words. 

3.  State  clearly  the  causes  and  chief  events  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War. 

4.  What  was  the  great  point  of  dispute  between 
Charles  I  and  Parliament.  How  many  Parliaments  were 
there  from  1625  to  1640? 

5.  During  what  years  had  England  no  King?  Explain 
why,  and  tell  how  the  monarchy  was  restored.  For  how 
long,  and  when,  was  there  no  parliament,  and  why? 

6.  Arrange  the  following  names  in  groups:  (Statesmen, 
rulers,  writers,  soldiers,  rebels,  etc.,)  and  arrange  each 
group  chronologically:  Langton,  Perkin  Warbeck,  Algernon 
Sidney,  Laud,  Buckingham,  Mary  of  Guise,  John  of 
Gaunt,  Chaucer,  Blake,  Milton,  Mortimer,  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  Sir  John  Eliot,  Drake,  Bacon,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
Hotspur,  de  Montfort,  Wentworth,  Philip  Sidney,  Anthony 
Babington,  John  Knox,  Llewellyn,  Balliol,  Wallace,  Wiclif, 
Bolingbroke. 

7.  Name  three  explorers,  and  three  famous  writers  in 
this  period,  and  write  a  few  lines  about  each. 

8.  "There  was  but  one  feeble  plot  against  Henry,  so 
strong  was  he  in  the  goodwill  of  his  people."  Which 
Henry  was  this?  Why  is  it  remarkable  that  there  were 
no  plots  against  him?  Contrast  his  reign  in  this  respect 
with  those  of  two  other  kings  of  the  same  na.me.  Do  we 
expect  plots  against  King  George  V?  Give  a  reason  for 
your  answer.  .\ame  some  of  the  causes  of  plots  and 
rebellions  in  this  period. 

9.  Name  the  principal  foreign  wars  in.  which  England 
engaged  from  the  11th  to  the  17th  centuries.  Against 
whom  were  they  waged,  and  why?  For  defence  or  con- 
quest? Write  a  paragraph  on  each  of  the  two  great  civil 
wars. 

10.  W'hat  places  prominent  during  the  present  war  are 
mentioned  in  your  history  of  this  period?  What  were  the 
relations  between  England  and  what  is  now  Belgium? 

11.  Explain  clearly  what  an  Act  of  Parliament  is. 
What  .-Xct  is  "next  in  importance"  to  Magna  Charta. 
By  what  Parliament,  and  why,  was  it  passed?  Name 
any  Acts  passed  since  1914,  either  in  Canada  or  England. 

12.  What  do  you  know  of  different  ways  of  raising 
money  to  pay  for  the  governing  and  defence  of  the  coun- 
try? Were  any  methods  used  in  this  period  that  are  not 
used  now?  What  do  you  find  in  your  histories  that  shows 
the  effect  of  war  upon  trade'  or  vice  versa? 


Great  as  is  this  Empire,  vast  as  is  its  population,  fabulous 
its  wealth,  its  greatness  depends  not  on  these  things,  but  on 
this,  that  its  sons  be  ever  upright,  honour-able,  loyal,  true. 

Who  can  dare  forget 

Now  to  pay  his  debt. 

Give  what  England  gave  to  her  again? 
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A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK  EDUCATION. 

1802—1847. 
Josephine  H.  McLatchy. 

(Continued.) 

The  necessity  of  reporting  did  not  appear 
in  Grammar  School  Legislation  until  1846,  after 
the  system  had  been  thoroughly  developed  for 
Parish  Schools. 

Parish  School  Legislation  in  New  Brunswick 
during  this  period  passed  from  a  simple  provision, 
granting  ten  pounds  to  each  parish  to  the  more 
elaborate  Act  of  1847  which  was  concerned  with 
enforcing  a  uniform  system  of  instruction,  inspec- 
tion,  and   teacher   training. 

We  will  summarize  the  main  characteristics  of 
this  legislation  in  regard  to  Parish  Schools.  Exten- 
sive provision  is  made  for  provincial  aid  for  Parish 
Schools,  which  grew  from  ten  pounds  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  for  a  single  parish 
annually.  Provincial  control  was  evidenced  by 
the  regulations  regarding  the  duties  of  the  Justices 
of  the  county.  Trustees  of  the  parish  and  Teachers 
of  the  school,  which  appeared  in  various  acts. 
The  regulations  contained  in  these  enactments 
dealt  mainly  with  more  general  matters.  The 
details  of  administration  were  the  duty  of  the 
Parish  Board,  subject  to  the  Justices.  This 
control  was  also  shown  in  the  demand  that  reports 
be  submitted  by  the  Teachers,  the  Trustees  and 
the  Justices.  We  find  here  a  combination  of 
parish  control  and  county  economy.  The  parish 
trustees  were  always  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Justices.  Although  the  parish  might  be 
divided  into  districts,  as  3  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXXI, 
(1833),  directed,  yet  the  power  of  administering 
the  school  was  still  vested  in  the  parish  trustees. 

A  system  of  inspection  which  developed  in  the 
early  legislation  was  parish  inspection,  with  a  later 
provision  providing  for  county  inspection,  if  the 
justices  thought  it  necessary.  The  final  Act  pro- 
vided for  inspection  by  two  provincial  inspectors. 
The  curriculum  outlined  in  the  legislation  of  the 
period  is  very  simple,  "orthography,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic."  The  teachers  were  to 
be  licensed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the 
request  of  the  trustees,  including  a  certificate  of 
competency.  This  unsatisfactory  method  was 
later  replaced  by  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  period,  by  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Education. 


There  were  many  defects  in  this  early  system. 
A  very  glaring  defect  was  the  method  of  supporting 
school  by  the  ancient  means  of  subscription  and 
tuition.  Two  early  defects  which  were  later 
corrected  were  the  method  of  parish  inspection 
and  the  parish  licensing  of  teachers.  The  Parish 
School  Acts  of  this  period  were  experimental  in 
character.  Internal  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  time  limiting  clause  of  each  act;  also  the 
evidence  of  gradual  development  shown  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  enactment. 

Grammar  School  Legislation  lacked  this  experi- 
mental character.  The  acts  were  not  limited  in 
enforcement.  There  appeared  very  few  changes 
in  the  provisions  of  the  various  acts  and  their 
amendments.  The  so-called  Grammar  Schools  of 
New  Brunswick  seemed  to  resemble  the  Academy 
of  the  late  Colonial  and  early  National  Period  of 
the  United  States,  rather  than  the  Grammar 
School  of  England  and  early  Colonial  days,  whose 
curriculum  was  limited  to  the  ancient  languages. 
The  name,,  no  doubt,  may  be  traced  directly  to  the 
preference,  in  that  early  period,  for  a  name  which 
savored  of  English  rather  than  of  American  influ- 
ences. The  legislators  of  this  thinly  populated 
province  during  the  first  seventy  years  of  its 
history  are  to  be  commended  for  their  interest  in 
education,  which  is  evinced  by  the  forty  enact- 
ments passed. 


PART  II. 


Educational   Enactments  of  the   Provincial 
Parli.\ment  of  New  Brunswick,  1802-1847. 

I.     Chronological  Table. 

1.  42  G.  Ill,  Cap.  VI,  1802.  An  .'\ct  for  aiding 
and  encouraging  Parish  Schools. 

2.  4.-)  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XII,  1803.  An  Act  for 
encouraging  and  extending  Literature  in  this 
Province. 

3.  45  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XV,  1805.  An  Act  for 
granting  aid  in  support  of  the  College  of  New 
Brunswick,  incorporated  by  Charter  and  estab- 
lished at  Fredericton. 

4.  50  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXXIII,  1810.  An  Act 
to  continue  the  establishment  of  County  Schools, 
as  provided  for  by  Act,  intituled"  An  Act  for 
encouraging  and  extending  Literature  in  this 
Province." 

5.  56   G.    Ill,    Cap.   XV,    1816.     An  Act   for 
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establishing  a  Grammar  School  in   the  town  of 
St.  Andrews,  in  the  County  of  Charlotte. 

6.  56  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XX,  1816.  An  Act  for 
granting  further  aid  in  support  of  the  College  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  of  the  Public  Grammar 
Schools  in  the  city  of  St.  John. 

7.  56  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXI,  1816.  An  Act  to 
establish  Grammar  Schools  in  the  several  counties 
of  this  Province. 

8.  56  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXIII,  1816.  An  Act  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  Schools  in  this 
Province. 

9.  .38  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XVI,  1818.  An  Act  in 
addition  to  and  in  amendment  of  an  Act  intituled 
"An  Act  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
Schools  in  this  Province." 

10.  GO  G.  Ill,  Cap.  II,  1820.  An  Act  for 
granting  further  aid  in  support  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  the  town  of  St.  Andrews. 

11.  60  G.  Ill,  Cap.  VI,  1820.  An  Act  to  con- 
firm the  charter  of  the  Madras  School  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  to  e.\tend  the  powers  of  the 
Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  same. 

12.  -1  G.  IV,  Cap.  II,  1823.  An  Act  to  alter 
an  Act  for  the  establishment  of  Grammar  Schools 
in  the  several  Counties  of  this  Province. 

i;5.  4  G.  IV,  Cap.  XV,  1823.  An  Act  to  con- 
tinue an  Act  intituled,  "An  Act  for  granting  further 
aid  in  support  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the 
town  of  St.  Andrews." 

14.  4  G.  IV,  Cap.  XXV,  1823.  An  Act  to 
encourage  Parish  Schools  in  this  Province. 

15.  4  G.  IV,  Cap.  XXXIII,  1823.  An  Act 
to  enable  the  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  New  Brunswick  to  make  a  conditional 
surrender  of  their  charter,  and  for  further  endow- 
ment of  the  College  upon  Granting  a  Charter. 

16.  U  G.  IV,  Cap.  XXX,  1828.  An  Act  to 
continue  an  Act  intituled,  "An  Act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  Parish  Schools  in  this  Province." 

17.  10  G.  IV,  Cap.  XXII,  1829.  An  Act 
in  amendment  of  an  Act  for  establishing  Parish 
Schools. 

18.  9  &  10  G.  IV,  Cap.  XXIX,  1829.  An  Act 
for  the  endowment  of  King's  College  at  Freder- 
icton,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  also 
to  make  new  provisions  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  Grammar  Schools  throughout  the 
'Pro\ince. 

19.  1  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXX,  1831.     An  Act  to 


continue  the  Acts  for  the  establishment  of  Parish 
Schools  in   this   Province. 

20.  3  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXXI,  1833.  An  Act 
relating    to    Parish  Schools. 

21.  3  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXXV,  1833.  An  Act 
to  enable  the  Chancellor,  President  and  Scholars 
of  King's  College  at  Fredericton,  in  this  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  to  assign  a  certain  mortgage 
and  mortgaged  premises  therein  mentioned. 

22.  5  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXX,  1835.  An  Act  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Public  Grammar 
School  in  the  city  of  St.  John. 

23.  6  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  X,  1836.  An  Act,  in  add- 
ition to  an  Act  intituled,  "An  Act  for  the  endow- 
ment of  King's  College  at  Fredericton,  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  also  to  make  new 
provisions  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
Grammar  Schools  throughout  the  Province." 

24.  6  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXIII,  1836.  An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Trustees  and  Directors  of  the 
Grammar  School  in  the  County  of  Northumber- 
land to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  School  House,  to- 
gether with  the  land  thereto  attached. 

25.  G  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXIV,  1836.  An  Act 
to  continue  "An  Act  relating  to  Parish  Schools." 

26.  6  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  LIII,  1836.  An  Act  to 
enable  the  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  Madras 
School,  to  dispose  of  certain  parts  of  their  Lands. 

27.  6  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  LIV,  1836.  An  Act  to 
enable  the  Corporation  of  the  King's  College  to 
dispose  of  certain  parts  of  their  Lands. 

28.  7  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  VIII,  1S37.  An  Act  to 
repeal  all  Acts  now  in  force  relating  to  Parish 
Schools,  and  to  make  other  provisions  respecting 
the  same. 

29.  7  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXX,  1836-1837.  An 
Act  to  enable  the  Governor  and  Trustees  of  the 
Madras  School  to  sell  certain  lands  in  Fredericton. 

30.  1  v..  Cap.  XX,  1S37-1S3S.  An  Act 
relating  to  Grammar  Schools  in  Kings  and  Queens 
Counties. 

31.  2  v..  Cap.  X,  1839.  An  Act  to  continue 
"An  Act  relating  to  Parish  Schools." 

32.  2  v.,  Cap.  XVI,  1839.  An  Act  to  authorize 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Public  Gram- 
mar School  in  the  City  of  St.  John  to  grant  leases 
and    covenants  for  renewal. 

33.  3  v.,  Cap.  X,  1840.  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Grammar  School  in 
the    County  of   Restigouche. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 

By  the  Editor. 

The  reading  lessons  this  month  should  be 
chosen  with  some  regard  to  the  teachings  of 
Empire  Day.  The  historical  and  patriotic  sel- 
ections in  the  readers  need  not  be  named 
here,  but  others,  not  quite  so  obvious,  are 
suitalile,  such  as:  The  Courageous  Boy,  The 
Boyhood  of  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Santa  Filomena,  Fidelity, 
Johnson's  Repentance,  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Gettys- 
burg, The  Burning  of  the  Goliath,  A  Roman's 
Honour,  Wisdom  the  Supreme  Prize,  Vitae 
Lampada,  The  Irreparable  Past,  True  Greatness. 

Santa  Filomena. 
N.    B.    Reader   III. 

First,  what  does  the  name  mean?  Santa  is 
our  word  Saint.  Saint  Filomena  is  a  saint  of 
whom  very  little  is  known.  In  a  church  at 
Pisa,  in  Italy,  there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  her, 
and  a  picture  which  represents  her  floating  down 
from  heaven,  attended  by  two  angels  who  bear 
a  palm,  a  lily,  and  a  spear.  In  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  are  sick  and  maimed  people, 
who  are  healed  by  the  saint's  intercession. 

It  is  thought  that  Longfellow  called  the  poem 
about  Florence  Nightingale  by  this  name  partly 
because  of  the  likeness  of  the  name  Filomena 
to  Philomela,  the  Latin  for  nightingale,  some- 
times written  Philomene,  and  partly  because 
of  his  heroine's  work  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Florence  Nightingale  lived  from  1820  to  1910. 
Her  parents  were  English,  but  she  was  born  at 
Florence.  She  was  wonderfully  clevei  and  able, 
and  from  her  childhood  wanted  to  devote 
her  unusual  powers  to  some  great  work.  She  was 
impatient  of  living  an  easy,  pleasant  life  when 
there  was  so  much  .sufTering  and  wrong  in  the 
world  to  be  relieved  and  set  right.  She  studied 
and  worked  to  fit  herself  for  harder  tasks,  and 
was  full  of  delight  and  eagerness  when  after  a 
long  time  her  parents  consented  to  let  her 
study  nursing  in  Germany.  There  were  no 
trained  nurses  in  England  then,  and  nuising 
was  not  thought  fit  or  proper  work  for  refined 
and  educated  women.  Miss  Nightingale's  friends 
thought  she  was  wrong  or  crazy,  and  only  a  very 
brave  and  resolute  woman  could  have  faced 
all   the   opposition   she   met  with. 


But  when  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  her 
opportunity  came,  and  she  was  ready  for  it. 
Her  great  abilities  were  known  to  some  of  the 
people  in  powei ,  and  she  was  asked  to  go  out 
to  Scutari,  opposite  Constantinople,  to  care 
for  the  wounded  soldiers.  She  left  in  October, 
1854,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  thirty-two 
nurses.  The  hospitals  were  in  a  terrible  state. 
There  were  no  proper  arrangements  for  cooking 
or  washing.  The  food  was  often  uneatable,  and 
medical  and  surgical  supplies  fell  short.  The 
wounded  and  sick  suffered  "horribly  from  hunger, 
and  dirt,  and  lack  of  care.  All  this  Miss  Night- 
ingale had  to  change,  and  it  was  a  task  that 
needed  all  her  powers,  and  all  her  experiences  and 
study.  But  she  did  it,  and  when  she  had 
to  go  home  after  a  severe  illness,  in  August, 
1<S.j7,  things  were  very  different.  No  one  can 
calculate  how  many  lives  she  saved.  The  rounds 
through  the  hospital  descril)ed  by  the  poet 
were  taken  the  last  thing  at  night  after  a  hard 
day's  work.  A  soldier  writing  home  in  185.5, 
said,  "What  a  comfort  it  was  to  see  her  pass 
even.  She  would  speak  to  one,  and  nod  and 
smile  to  as  many  more;  but  she  could  not  do 
it  to  all,  you  know.  We  lay  there  by  hundreds, 
but  we  could  kiss  her  shadow  as  it  fell  and  lay 
our  heads  on  the  pillow  again,  content."  And 
another  letter  of  the  same  year  said,  "Before 
she  came,  there  was  cussin'  and  swearin,'  but 
after  that  it  was  as  holy  as  a  church."  These 
letters  were  made  public,  and  no  doubt  Long- 
fellow had  read  them.  His  poem  was  printed 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  1857.  Not  long 
after  he  wrote  in  his  diary  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Miss  Nightingale's  sister,  thanking 
him  for  the  tribute  and  enclosing  a  photograph 
of  her  sister  and  two  drawings,  one  of  the 
"lad}'  with  a  lamp"  and  the  other  of  the 
''symbolic  lily. " 

The  last  verse  of  the  poem  is  not  given  in  the 
Reader.     It    runs    thus: 

Nor   even    shall    be   wanting   here 
The   palm,   the   lily   and   the   spear, 

The    symbols    that    of    yore, 
Santa  Filomena  bore. 

The   palm   and  the   spear   are   the   symbols  of 

martyrdom,     and  the     lily     always     stands     for 

purity.     Florence  Nightingale    was     not     called 

upon    to   die    for  her   work,    but   she   risked    her 
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life  willingly  for  others  and  did  suffer  from 
illness  and  great  hardships.  She  had  to  work 
against  much  indifference  and  opposition,  and 
she  was  envied  and  slandered  and  abused.  But 
she  bore  it  all  and  worked  on,  and  her  work 
came  to  be  fully  recognized  and  honoured. 
After  she  went  home,  she  was  given  a  public 
testimonial  of  £50,000,  which  she  used  to  found 
a  training  school  for  nurses.  Since  her  death 
different  memorials  have  been  erected  to  her, 
among  others  a  statue  in  London.  But  her 
best  memorial  is  the  effect  of  her  example  and 
her  teachings  upon  other  women.  She  opened 
the  way  for  women  who  might  not  have  had  the 
courage,  nor  the  force  that  she  had  to  make  the 
first  start  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
great  and  beneficent  work  that  women  are 
doing  today  as  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  military 
hospitals  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  labours  of 
her  life. 

Notice  the  three  divisions  of  the  poem. 
The  first  three  verses  speak  of  the  influence  of 
great  deeds  and  words  upon  us,  and  of  how  we 
should  honour  the  people  who  thus  help  us. 
Why  does  the  poet  say  that  our  hearts  rise 
"in  glad  surprise?"  Is  it  because  we  think 
such  things  are  too  good  to  be  true?  What 
are  our  "meaner  cares?"  How  do  our  own 
wishes  and  plans  and  dreams  compare  with 
those  of  Florence  Nightingale?  Think  of  some 
other  persons  whose  words  or  deeds  have  helped  us. 

The  next  five  verses  tell  us  what  the  poet 
was  reading  that  suggested  these  thoughts,  and 
the  pictures  that  he  saw.  Try  to  picture  to 
yourself  the  scenes  in  "that  house  of  misery." 
The  remaining  verses  say  how  "the  lady  with 
a  lamp"  will  be  remembered  and  be  an  ex- 
ample through  all  future  time. 

The  poetry  is  very  simple  and  needs  little 
explanation.  The  metaphor  of  the  tidal  wave 
should  be  worked  out.  As  a  tidal  wave  from 
the  deep  sea  rolls  into  the  shallow  bay  or  creek 
and  fills  it,  raising  the  water  higher,  so  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  great  and  noble  minds 
and  hearts  come  into  ours  and  make  them  nobler 
and    better. 

Compare  Lowell's  words: 

As  one  lamp  lights  another,   nor  grows  less, 
So    nobleness   enkindleth    nobleness. 
and  with   the  lines, 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 
From  portals  of  the  past. 


Compare  the  lines  in   the   Merchant  of    Venice 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  when  Miss  Niglitin- 
gale's  mother  was  very  old  and  her  mind  was 
failing,  she  loved  to  have  this  poem  about  her 
daughter  read  to  her,  and  she  would  say,  "It  is 
all  true,  all  real." 

[In  verse  1,  line  2,  "spoke"  should  be  "spoken,"  and 
in  verse  2,  line  1,  "waves"  should  be  "wave."] 

Thk    ReCESSION.'VL. 
N.  B.  Reader  IV,  p.  13;    N.  S.  Reader  IV,  p.  409. 

This  poem  was  suggested  by  the  Recession, 
or  passing  away,  as  they  broke  up,  of  the  great 
processions  by  sea  and  land  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  Queen  Victoria  at  the  time  of 
her  Diamond  Jubilee  in  1897.  In  it  Kipling 
expressed  the  fears  of  the  best  and  wisest 
people,  that  the  nation  would  be  boastful,  and 
forgetful  of  God,  "drunk  with  sight  of  power." 

The  occasion  of  the  poem  should  first  be 
explained,  before  it  is  taken  up,  verse  by  verse. 

It  is  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God.  What  does 
"Lord  God  of  Hosts"  mean?  In  what  other 
ways  is  God  addressed?  "Our  far-flung  battle 
line."  Illustrate  this  from  the  positions  of  our 
armies  today.  "Dominion  over  palm  and  pine." 
Here  the  name  of  the  tree  is  put  for  the  region 
in  which  it  grows.  "The  tumult  and  the 
shouting  dies. "  The  verb  is  singular  probably 
because   the   two  subjects   convey   but  one  idea. 

"Still  stands  heart."     See  Isaiah  57  :  15, 

and  Psalm  51   :  17. 

Explain:  "Far-called  our  navies  melt  away." 
"On  dune  and  headland,  etc.,  refers  to  the 
bonfires.  In  what  sort  of  places  were  they  built? 
What  is  a  dune? 

Where  are  Nineveh  and  Tyre?  Read  tlie 
third  chapter  of  Jonah.  Nineveh,  on  tlie  Tigris, 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
.Assyria.  It  was  founded  about  1900,  B.  C. 
and  destroyed  about  C25  B.  C.  Tyre  was  a 
very  rich  commercial  city  of  the  Phoenicians 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Read  the  description  of  it  in  Ezekicl,  ch.  27, 
and  note  the  twenty-seventh  verse,  and  also 
ch.  2S  :  4-10.  Why  is  God  called  "Judge  of 
the   nations"   in   stanza   3? 

"Without  the  Law"  means  outside  of  the 
law,   as  the  Jews  thought  of  the  Gentiles.     Are 
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we  in  any  present  danger  of  loosing  wild  tongues 
in  boasting?  Of  Ijuilding  on  dust?  See  Psalm 
127   :  1. 

Reeking  tube  and  iron  shard  —  smoking  gun 
and  fragment  of  shell.  Here  again  a  part  is 
made  to  stand  for  the  whole.  As  "palm  and 
pine"  stands  for  the  countries  where  these  trees 
grow,  so  this  phrase  stands  for  the  power  of 
our  army  and  navy.  With  "all  valiant  dust 
that  builds  on  dust"  compare  Psalm  103  :  14, 
and  127  :  1.  And  for  light  on  the  whole  poem 
read  Psalms  78  and  106,  and  Solomon's  prayer 
in   I  Kings,  8. 

Do  you  think  that  Kipling's  warning  was 
needed?  That  it  was  taken?  That  we  need  it 
now? 


QUESTIONS    ON    ONTARIO    HIGH    SCHOOL 
READER. 

1.  Make  a  table  showing  in  parallel  columns, 
(a)  the  names  of  any  ten  English  writers 
represented  in  the  book;  (&)  the  century  in 
which  each  lived;  (c)  the  poem  or  prose  extract 
by  which  each  is  represented;  (d)  the  name  of 
one  other  poem  or  book  written  by  each. 

2.  Write  two  sentences  distinguishing  between 
Thomas  Campbell  and  W.  W.  Campbell.  What 
Canadian  writers  are  now  serving  in  the  aimy? 
From  the  writings  of  what  statesmen  are  extracts 
taken?  Which  of  these  are  living,  and  what 
positions  do  they  hold?  Who  is  the  only  French 
writer  quoted,  and  from  what  book  is  the  extract 
taken?     What  American  poets  are  represented? 

3.  W'ho  wrote:  The  Italian  in  England, 
The  Revenge,  Rosabelle,  Song  for  Saint  Cecilia's 
Day,  Columbus,  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  Home 
they  Brought  her  Warrior  dead,  The  Well  of 
Saint  Keyne,  The  Legend  Beautiful?  From 
what  novels  are  extracts  taken?  Name  two 
sonnets  in  the  book,  with  their  authors.  Two 
old  ballads.  Write  a  short  paragraph  distinguish- 
ing between  a  ballad  and  a  sonnet.  Name  two 
speeches  and  the  occasion  on  which  each  was 
delivered. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Handwriting  on  the 
Wall  in  your  own  words,  and  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the 


words  of  the  Bible.  Summarize  the  stories 
of  the  Legend  Beautiful,  Van  Elsen,  The  Island 
of  the  Scots,  Herve  Riel. 

5.  What  poems  or  extracts'  deal  with  war? 
With  affairs  of  state?  With  nature?  With 
domestic  life? 

6.  In  what  books  or  poems  do  the  following 
characters  occur:  Jean  Valjean,  Neighbour  Flam- 
borough,  Briggs  Major,  Lydia  Languish,  Lady 
Teazle,  Roderick  Dhu,  Lars  Porsena,  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  King  Agrippa,  Count  De  Lorge? 

7.  Complete  the  following  quotations  and 
name  the  writer:  (a)  The  advantage  to  which 
I  am  referring  is  not  one  that  can  be  calculated 

in  dollars,  any  more  than  .     (b)  Like  the 

soldier    saint    whose    cross    of    red    .     (c) 

They  also  serve  who  only  .     {d)  The  word 

leapt  as  a  leaping  sword  .     (e)  know  this 

of  a  truth  —  that  no  evil  can  happen  to  a  good 
man,  either  .     (/)   tike  stout  Cortez  when 


with  eagle  eyes 
of   Tuscany   


-.     (g)  And  even  the  ranks 
(h)   O   judgment,   thou   art 


fled   to  brutish  beasts  . 

8.  Quote  not  less  than  six  lines  from  a  poem, 
and  a  paragraph  from  a  speech,  that  you 
particularly  admire. 

9.  Name  a  poem  that  is  purely  descriptive. 
Can  you  find  more  than  one  such  poem  in  the 
book?  What  ixjcm  or  extract  has  its  scene  laid 
in  September?  In  April?  At  Christmas?  In 
the  heart  of  summer? 

10.  Of  what  historical  characters  are  the 
following  opinions  given:  (a)  He  became  the 
most  active  reformer  of  our  times,  (b)  He  had 
the  genius  of  common  sense,  (f)  In  amplitude 
of  comprehension  and  richness  of  imagination 
superior  to  c\ery  orator,  ancient  or  modern? 
"It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  eyes  of  posterity 
four  (men)  will  outlive  and  outshine  all  others." 
Who  said  this,  and  who  are  the  four  men  of 
whom  he  speaks? 

11.  Discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  names, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Lydia 
Languish.  Gi\'e  some  illustrations  of  the 
former's  misuse  of  words. 

12.  Where  are  Darien,  lona,  Pernambuco, 
Algiers,  the  Tiber,  the  gates  of  Hercules,  Tus- 
cany, tlie  Modder  river,  Bideford,  the  Azores, 
St.  Malo,  Damascus,  Zanzibar? 
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13.  Who  were:  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  leader 
of  the  great  Trojan  Expedition,  the  Amazons, 
Mars,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Cramner,  Metternich, 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  Galileo,  Lord  Heath- 
field,  Warren  Hastings,  Cronje? 

14.  Explain:  The  English  Demosthenes, 
the  flight  from  Worcester,  the  golden  Galaxy, 
the  bottom  of  the  neaps,  the  black  flag,  Urim 
and  Thummim,  "from  Fundy  to  the  Horn, 
from  Cuba  to  the  Cape."  "This  precious  stone 
set  in  the  silver  sea."  Syria's  thousand 
minarets. 

15.  In  whose  name  was  Warren  Hastings 
impeached,  and  what  were  the  accusations? 
How  does  Macaulay  speak  of  the  hall  in  which 
the  trial  took  place?  Describe  the  appearance 
of  the  prisoner?  What  famous  man  had  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  impeachment? 

K).  For  what  were  the  ladies  of  Cranford 
quite  sufficient?  What  was  on  Jean  V'aljean's 
passport?  How  did  the  Vicar's  wife  "magnify 
the  merits  of  her  daughter?"  Describe  the 
pictures  suggested  by  The  Soldier's  Dream?  Who 
are  the  principal  characters  in  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop?  What  altered  all  Master  Brigg's  circum- 
stances in  life?  Why  did  the  Lauf^hinn  Sally 
fight  beside  the  King's  ship?  What  was  the 
gift  Ihat  is  most  dear  to  Ilccvcnf  Wli>  did 
Douglas  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  Marmion? 
Why  should  a  young  lady  be  "mistress  of 
orthodoxy"?  What  is  "the  gift  of  Athens  to 
man"?  What  is  "the  reason  why  the  small, 
old-fashioned  book  works  miracles  to  this  da\?" 
What  do  you  know  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson? 

17.  Repeat  any  two  of  the  passages  begin- 
ning: 1.  Wherefore,  O  judges,  be  of  good 
cheer  about  death;  2.  One  says  it  has  been 
wet,  and  another,  it  has  been  windy;  3.  Read- 
ing maketh  a  full  man;  4.  May  I  ask  nou, 
then,  to  believe  .  .  .  that  the  moral  law  — ; 
~i.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
ears.  G.  Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost.  7. 
Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear. — 
8.  In  a  generation  all  the  best  land  on  this 
ontinent, — . 

18.  What  prose  selection  in  the  book  do  nou 
like  best?  Give  your  reasons  for  liking  it? 
Which  poem  is  the  most  beautiful?  The  most 
vigoHiUs?     Which   tells  the  best  story? 


NATURE  WORK  FOR  MAY. 
L.  A.  De Wolfe. 

No  month  is  more  interesting  than  May. 
June  may  bo  more  beautiful.  But  then  we  look 
upon  finished  pictures  which,  during  May  develop 
under  our  observation  as  if  by  magic. 

Do  our  children  enjoy  school  life  this  month? 
That  depends  on  whether  their  eyes  and  their 
minds  are  kept  between  the  covers  of  a  book  or 
are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  own  real  world.  To 
escape  the  books  and  become  a  part  of  the 
animate  awakening,  boys  play  truant.  For  this 
they  are  punished.  Then  they  leave  school 
until  the  next  winter.  Can  we  blame  them? 
I  think  not. 

But  the  teacher  who  holds  her  boys  willing 
captives  is  the  one  who  makes  use  of  the 
"spring  fever"  against  which  no  healthy  person 
is  immune.  The  first  impulse  of  spring  is  to 
get  out  and  play  ball.  That  is  good.  I  hope 
the  teacher  plays  with  her  children.  She  will 
learn  more  of  their  "make-up"  in  that  \va>-  than 
she   can    in    the   school-room. 

When  some  of  the  accumulated  energy  is 
worked  off  in  pla\-,  the  teacher  might  make  a 
bargain  thus:  "Now,  boys  and  girls,  we  all 
want  a  game  of  ball  tonight;  but  we  all  want 
to  see  our  flower  seeds  planted  too.  You  know, 
they  will  grow,  while  we  play,  if  we  give  them 
a  chance.  Now,  won't  you  work  in  the  garden 
fifteen  minutes  with  me,  and  then  let  me  play 
with  you."  The  teacher  who  can't  get  a  hearty 
"yes"  to  this,  should  try  some  other  vocation. 
She   lacks  personality   and   leadership. 

Having  got  the  children  started,  their  interest 
will  grow.  To  be  sure,  the  more  working  in 
the  garden  is  not  sufficient.  In  the  countr>', 
children  get  t<x)  much  of  that  at  home.  But  the 
teacher  can  raise  ciuestions  enough  in  fifteen 
minutes  to  keep  the  children  thinking  for  a  wook. 
This  is  the  factor  so  important  in  school  work 
which  is  lacking  in  work  done  at  home. 

It  is  possibly  out  of  i-)lace  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions here.  Teachers  ha\e  already  had  many  of 
them  suggested  in  some  way  or  other.  Any 
garden  book  or  botan\-  text  will  suggest  more 
than  can  be  answered. 

When  the  seeds  are  planted,  the  children  will 
keep  records  of  the  progress  in  germination  and 
eaily  growth.     Those  records  will  be  used  in  the 
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regular  school  lessons.  The  physics  of  the  soil 
in  relation  to  germination  is  important.  The 
chemistry  is  not  so  important;  for  we  can't 
control  it  quite  so  well.  Fertilizers,  however, 
and   their  uses  are   important. 

Besides  seed  planting,  either  the  schoo' 
grounds  or  neighboring  home  grounds  will  afford 
material  for  lessons  in  pruning.  Some  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  pruned  earlier  than  May. 
But  roses  (excepting  climbing  varieties)  can  be 
pruned  this  month.  If  any  teacher  does  not 
know  the  science  of  pruning  roses  and  other 
shrubs,  she  should  consult  government  bulletins, 
school  garden  books,  etc.  On  previous  occasions 
The  Review  has  published  articles  on  this 
subject. 

All  children  like  roses,  therefore  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  interest  them  in  rose  culture.  Results 
will  soon  show  them  the  difference  between 
culture  and  neglect. 

Possibly  the  raspberry  patch  needs  attention 
too.  Old  canes  and  bioken  ones  should  be 
removed. 

May  is  a  good  time  to  transplant  trees  and 
shrubs.  This  of  course,  suggests  Arbor  Day 
exercises. 

Both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  woods,  yoimg 
shoots  are  coming  up  from  perennial  roots. 
How  is  it  that  some  plants  store  all  the  energy 
for  next  year's  growth  in  the  seeds,  and  others 
store  it  both  in  roots  and  seeds.  When  the 
children  notice  that  most  perennials  bloom 
earlier  than  most  annuals,  they  will  be  ready  for 
a  talk  on  the  struggle  for  existence;  and  will 
see  that  the  perennials  have  made  wise  provision 
for  getting  possession  of  the  ground  before  the 
annuals  arrive.     There  are  no  reserved  seats. 

Very  interesting  spring  flowers  are  now 
appearing.  The  violet  is  one.  Mark  a  few 
violet  plants  when  in  blossom,  and  watch 
throughout  the  summer  for  the  fruit.  How  many 
have  ever  found  the  mayflower  fruit  (or  seeds?) 
It  is  not  common.  Study  the  cultivated  straw- 
berry blossom.  The  children  will  be  surprised 
to  find  some  without  any  stamens.  Can  these 
produce  berries?  (Yes).  Can  they  find  any 
without  pistils?  (No).  Here  is  a  chance  for 
a  lesson  on  cross-pollination.  Look  in  a  catalogue 
of  strawberry  plants  and  notice  that  some 
varieties  are  listed  as  perfect  and  some  as 
imperfect.     What    does    that    mean?     Would     it 


do    to   plant   either   variety    alone?     Are   any   of 
the  wild  strawberry  blossoms  imperfect? 

Our  heading  is  "Nature  Work  for  May." 
But  a  whole  Review  is  not  large  enough  to 
contain  even  a  condensed  outline  of  the  work 
possible  for  this  month.  The  fishing  season; 
the  return  of  the  birds;  their  nesting  habits; 
the  activities  of  insects;  the  swelling  of  the 
buds  on  our  trees;  farming  operations;  in  fact, 
everything  pertaining  to  the  big  out-door  world, 
claims  our  attention.  No  teacher  can  touch 
upon  everything.  But  every  teacher  can  make 
school  work  more  attractive  by  subordinating 
the  dead  book  work  to  the  living  world  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  And  if  school  drudgery  is 
more  irksome  at  one  time  than  another,  it  is 
probably  at  its  worst  in  May  and  June.  Then 
is  the  time  to  break  away  from  tradition,  and 
allow  the  children  to  share  with  you  the  joy  of 
living. 


CANADA  TO  ENGLAND. 
Emma  Ve.^zey. 


Would  you  know,  Oh!  Mother  England, 

Why  we  love  the  Homeland  gray? 

Why  the  heart-ties  grow  and  strengthen 

Strengthen  with  each  passing  day? 

Not  because  of  Drake  and  Nelson, 

Not  because  of  Shakespeare's  fame, 

Do  we  love  you,  gray-clad  mother, 

Land  from  which  our  father's  came. 

Not  for  wealth  of  song  and  story, 

Clustering  round  your  towers  old, 

Nor  for  deeds  of  grand  achievement, 

By  your  lands  immortal  told. 

Not  for  dim  and  lofty  abbeys 

Where  enshrined,  the  mighty  dead 

Sleep,  unmindful  of  the  footsteps 

Moving  there  with  rev'rent  tread. 

Worthless  these  if  England,  recreant, 

To  her  trust,  were  bowed  in  shame; 

Worthless  these  —  if  England's  honour 

Were  a  thing  of  doubtful  name. 

'Tis  for  this  we  love  you,  England; 

Where  you  saw  your  duty  clear 

True  to  all  your  best  traditions. 

You  have  followed  without  fear. 

You  have  held  the  Empire's  honour, 

As  a  thing  to  guard  from  stain; 

You  have  shown  that  mere  achievement 

Does  not  measure  loss  and  gain. 

Proud  are  we  to  call  you  "Mother," 

Proud  of  your  untarnished  name; 

"Right"  not  "might"  the  Empire's  watchword, 

"Sacrifice"  but  never  "shame!" 
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ANIMAL  STUDY. 

H.  G.  Perry. 

Earthworms. 

There  are  few  animals  that  lend  themselves 
more  readily  to  nature-study  work,  few  that  are 
more  important  to  agriculture,  and  few  that  are 
more  often  neglected  than  the  ordinary  earthworm. 

These  animals  are  abundant  in  all  cultivated 
soil,  and  they  are  easily  caged  and  kept  in  school 
for  observation.  For  cages  provide  a  number  of 
tight  wooden  boxes,  which  may  range  in  size  from 


The  coiled  castings,  which  soon  become  con- 
spicuous in  the  cages  with  the  firmer  surface, 
indicate  that  they  do.  But  their  visits  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  night,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  said  to  be  of  nocturnal  habits.  Name  other 
animals  that  are  most  active  at  night.  Explain 
why,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  each  case. 

In  your  morning  walks  look  for  the  coiled  cast- 
ings of  earthworms  along  foot-paths.  These 
castings  represent  so  much  soil  which  they  have 
eaten  while  tunnelling  their  way  through  the 
earth,    and    from^which   in   its   passages   through 
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a  chalk-box  to  a  soap-box,  and  fill  them  to  the 
depth  of  from  two  to  six  inches  with  fine  moist 
earth,  provide  worms  for  each,  and  cover  closely 
with  wire  netting  to  prevent  their  escape. 

Pack  the  soil  quite  firm  in  some  cages,  in  others 
leave  it  loose,  and  note  how  the  earthworms 
burrow  in  each.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not 
wet,  in  all  the  cages.  Incidentally  note  in  which 
the  more  rapid  evaporation  is  going  on,  in  those 
with  the  firm  or  in  those  with  the  loose  soil? 
Explain  why.  What  does  this  teach  us  with 
regard  to  the  proper  treatment  for  garden  soil, 
especially  during  the  dry  periods  of  summer? 

Watch  the  cages  closely  from  day  to  day.  As 
a  rule  do  you  find  the  worms  at  the  surface  during 
the  day  enjoying  the  bright  sunlight?  Do  yon 
find  any  evidence  that  the>-  ever  ccjine  to  the 
surface? 


their  bodies  they  have  digested  the  organic  matter, 
at  last  voiding  it  out  at  the  surface. 

These  are  simple  processes,  but  something  of 
their  great  value  to  the  agricultural  ojierations 
of  our  country  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  our  boys  and  girls.  These  worms  arc 
opening  up  the  soil  for  the  entrance  of  air.  and 
water,  they  are  bringing  up  soil  to  the  surface, 
and  mixing  it  over  and  helping  to  make  it  fit  for 
our  agricultural  crops. 

Darwin  studied  the  earthworm  for  nearl\-  fift>' 
years,  and  he  estimated  that  in  the  tillable  soil 
of  England  they  averaged  fift\  thousand  per  acre, 
and  that  they  brought  to  the  surface  from  ten  to 
eighteen  tons  of  soil  |)er  acre  annually. 

"When  we  behold  a  wide,  (iirf-co\orcd  expanse,  we  should 
remember  that  its  smoothness,  on  which  so  much  of  its 
lieaiity  dcfiends,  is  mainly  due  to  all  the  inequalities  having 
been  slowly  levelled  by  worms.     It  is  a  marvellous  rcllection 
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that  the  whole  of  the  superficial  mould  over  aay  such  expanse 
has  passed,  and  will  again  pass,  every  few  years  through  the 
bodies  of  worms.  The  plough  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  valuable  of  man's  inventions;  but  long  before  he 
existed  the  land  was  in  fact  regularly  ploughed,  and  still 
continues  to  be  thus  ploughed  by  earthworms.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  many  other  animals  which  have 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  have 
these  lowly  organized  creatures." — Darwin's  Vegetable  Mould 
and  Earthworms,  p.  SIS. 

Feed  your  caged  specimens  on  pieces  of  green 
leaves.  The  writer  has  found  them  especially 
fond  of  onion-tops,  lettuce  and  cabbage  leaves. 
They  drag  the  leaves  into  their  burrows,  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches  or  more  beneath  the  surface. 
In  this  way  earthworms  can  soon  convert  a  sandy 
soil  into  a  humus. 

As  a  feeding  experiment,  protect  a  cage  for 
some  hours  from  the  light  by  a  thick  cloth.  Re- 
moving it  gently  so  as  not  to  jar  the  box  you  may 
find  them  feeding  even  during  the  day,  especially 
if  they  have  been  kept  for  a  few  days  without  food. 
Note  the  eflfect  of  light  upon  them.  Move  the 
box  and  note  what  happens.  How  was  it  that 
each  one  was  able  to  hide  away  so  quickly?  Do 
they  completely  leave  their  burrows  when  feeding? 

Visit  a  garden  on  some  warm  spring  evening 
with  a  lantern  or  flash  light,  walk  lightly  so  as 
not  to  jar  the  soil  and  you  will  find  them  extended 
from  their  burrows  searching  for  food.  Direct 
your  light  upon  them.  Are  they  sensitive  to 
light  waves?  Stamp  your  foot  and  note  what 
happens.  They  have  no  ears  but  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  ground  motions.  Are  they  sensitive  to 
sound  wa\es,  such  as  we  make  in  ordinary  talking? 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

Of  what  advantage  to  Great  Britain  is  the 
entrance  of  Portugal  into  the  war?  Where  is 
the  republic  of  Sait  Marino? 

Who  are  Sir  Percy  Lake,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
Von   Bissing,  General   Petain? 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  following 
terms:  Bombardment,  howitzer  battery,  mobil- 
ization, seaplane,  vanguard,  reconnaissance,  naval 
base,  Imperial  Ukase,  strategic  importance,  aviator? 

"Never  in  the  whole  course  of  British  history 
has  the  nation  been  engaged  in  a  great  war  in 
which  there  have  been  fewer  mistakes  and  fewer 
disasters"  (than  in  the  present  war).     Prof.  Pollard. 

In  this  respect  compare  the  present  war  with 
(a)  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession;  (b)  the 
Seven   Years'   war,    1756-17G3. 


QUESTION  BOX. 

A  Subscriber's  Daughter. 

L  The  Cabinet  Ministers  of  Great  Britain 
are: 

Prime  Minister Mr.  Asquith. 

Minister  without  Portfolio Lord  Lansdowne. 

Lord  High  Chancellor Sir  Stanley  Buckmaster. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council Lord  Crewe. 

Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Mr.  McKenna. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Home  .\ffairs..  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain. 

Secretary  of  State  for  War Lord  Kitchener. 

Minister  of  Munitions Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

First  Lord  of  the  .Admiralty Mr.   Balfour. 

President  of  Board  of  Trade Mr.   Runciman. 

President  of  Local  Government  Board...  Mr.  Walter  Long. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster..  Mr.  Edwin  Montagu. 

Secretary  for  Scotland Mr.   McKinnon  Wood. 

President  of  Board  of  Agriculture Lord  Selborne. 

.Attorney  General Sir  F.  E.  Smith. 

President  of  Board   of  Education. .  .  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson. 

First  Commissioner  of  Works Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt. 

Minister  of  War  Trade Lord   Robert  Cecil. 

Postmaster  General Mr.  J.  .\.  Pease. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland Mr.  Augustine    Birrell. 

2.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Provincial 
House  is  as  follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Mines,  Mr.  George  J.  Clarke:  Pro- 
vincial    Treasurer    and    Secretary,     Mr.     D.     V. 

Landry;     Minister    of    Public    Works,      

— Attorney    General,     Mr.    J.     B.     M. 

Baxter;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  James 
A.  Murray;  Speaker,  Mr.  O.  M.  Melanson.  A  list 
of  the  members  would  take  more  space  than 
we  can   afford. 

M.  E.  M.  1.  The  sentence:  What  we  have 
described  occupied  but  a  few  minutes,  may  be 
analysed   as   follows: 

(a).  What  we  have  described.. Subject  Substantive  Clause. 

(6).     occupied Predicate. 

(c).     minutes Direct  Object. 

(d).     a  few enlargement  of  (c)  Attributive  Adjunct. 

(e).     but   (=   only) Adverbial  Adjunct  of  (d) 

But  Mieklejohn  calls  "what"  in  such 
sentences  equal  to  a  compoimd  relative,  that  -|- 
which.  If  this  explanation  is  accepted,  the 
sentence  may  be  analysed  with  "That  occupied 
but  a  few  minutes"  as  the  princi]ml  clause,  and 
"which  we  haxe  described,''  subordinate  clause, 
adjectival  to  "that." 
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CIVIC    PRIDE    AND    THE    RURAL    SCHOOL 
SECTION. 

Ethel  J.  Cossitt. 

A  f)erson  cynically  inclined  might  contend 
that  two  subjects  so  infinitely  foreign  to  each 
other  as  civic  pride  and  a  rural  school  section 
should  be  coupled  only  in  a  fairy  story,  or  other 
highly  imaginativ'e  writing.  And  truth  to  tell, 
the  greatest  drawback  to  progress  in  many 
rural  sections  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
anything  resembling   public  spirit. 

In  far  too  many  cases  the  horizon  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  is  bounded  by  the  line 
fences  of  the  farm,  and  any  effort  toward 
village  improvement  meets  with  scant  support 
either  morally  or  financially.  If  perchance 
some  more  broad-minded  or  ambitious  citizen 
suggests  any  change  from  existing  conditions, 
he  is  met  with  such  chilling  indifference  or 
opposition,  that  his  new  born  enthusiasm  dies  a 
natural  death. 

The  public  buildings  are  considered  lawful 
prey  for  the  youth  with  knife  or  pencil,  as  any 
unguarded  railway  station,  school  building  or 
even  sacred  edifice,  will  bear  witness.  Here, 
most  emphatically,  that  which  belongs  to  ever\ - 
body  belongs  to  nobody. 

But  in  no  way  is  the  spirit  of  a  community 
more  truly  shown  than  by  its  attitude  toward 
the  public  school,  and  by  the  condition  of  the 
school  building  anfl  its  surroundings. 

In  many  prosperous  sections,  where  the 
homes  are  convenient,  tasteful  and  even  luxuri- 
ous, the  rate  pa\ers  are  quite  content  with  ugly, 
dilapidated,  ill-kept  and  unsanitary  school  rooms. 
At  school  meetings  "grave  and  reverend  seig- 
niors" with  fists  tight  closed  over  pcnrket-book, 
debate  upon  the  waste  involved  in  having  the 
school  house  swept  and  dusted  so  frequently, 
and  ujwn  other  hardshijjs  imposed  l)y  o]ii)rcs- 
sive  sch<X)l  laws.  Trustees,  following  their  lead, 
wonder  how  far  it  will  be  safe  to  evade  those 
same  laws,  if  the  teacher  be  not  tix)  particular. 

Others  will  argue  that,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tive habits  of  the  children,  and  to  the  lack  of 
care  on  the  jjart  of  the  teacher,  it  is  pra(licali\- 
useless  to  spt-nd  iiiuch  money  on  improving  the 
buildings  or  school  equipments.     And   when  one 


inspects  the  school  buildings,  with  desks  and 
walls  cut  and  marked,  with  door-latches  broken, 
with  out-buildings  defaced,  one  is  led  to  wonder 
if  these  last  have  not  just  cause  for  their  plaint. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  above  described 
conditions,  the  chief  concern  of  the  teacher  is 
to  determine  to  what  extent  and  by  what 
means  she  may  effect  an  improvement. 

It  would  seem  that  the  normal  healthy  boy 
has  a  certain  amount  of  vandalism  in  his  nature. 
To  such  a  one  give  a  knife,  pencil,  or  other 
convenient  instrument,  and  he  is  bound  to 
make  use  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  his  sur- 
roundings, without  any  malice  aforethought,  or 
idea  of  jxjssible  consequences.  One  boy  of 
fourteen,  not  at  all  a  bad  boy  —  when  called 
upon  to  explain  some  act  of  depredation  replied, 
"It  just  seemed  to  come  natural."  For  the 
same  cause  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  interest 
for  a  boy  to  match  his  strength  against  a  door 
latch,  or  any  fixed  school  room  furniture,  just 
as  he  generally  tries  his  muscle  against  any 
new  boy  who  appears  on  the  playground. 
The  only  reason  his  own  home  is  not  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  is  owing  to  the  restrain- 
ing hand  of  his  parents,  and  later  perhaps,  to' 
his    pride   of   ownership. 

Opposed  to  this  kind  of  destructive  agent, 
most  schools  have  unfortunately  to  contend 
also  with  the  boy  or  girl  who  does  destroy  and 
deface   with    deliberately   malicious   intent. 

In  either  case,  corrective  education  cannot  be 
introduced  too  early.  From  his  very  first  day 
at  school,  the  child  should  be  taught  his  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  good  appearance  of  the 
school  room,  and  for  the  general  excellence  of 
the  .school  in  all  resjjects. 

Sure  and  certain  punishment  suited  to  the 
age  of  the  child  should  follow  any  act  whereby 
the  school  projierty  is  defaced.  The  boy  who 
is  allowed  to  destroy  or  injure  projierty  because 
it  apparently  belongs  to  nobody,  is  in  excellent 
training  for  the  youth  who  will  make  himself  a 
public  nui-sance,  and  for  the  self-centred  man 
who  will  use  his  influence  against  any  proposed 
ex|)endilure   for   (he   common   good. 

In  the  matter  of  ordinary  cleanliness  the 
school  law  has  mercifiilK'  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  teacher,  by  regulating  the  minimum 
amount  of  cleaning  perniissibk',  but  e\en  thus  a 
school   room    ma>'   be   i)Osilively    uiitit    for   human 
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occupation,   unless   the   measures   for    sanitation 
are  vigorously  seconded   by   the   teacher. 

In  many  schools  the  pupils  at  the  recess 
and  noon  hour,  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  rough 
play,  pushing,  wrestling  and  running  about, 
till  with  the  noise  and  dust,  the  whole  place 
like  the  famous  lion  pit — "is  in  a  thunderous 
smother,"  and  the  halls  are  made  dangerous 
for  the  passing  of  smaller  children.  Even  in 
bad  weather  the  school-room  and  the  halls 
should  not  be  mistaken  for,  nor  used  as  a  play- 
ground. 

Another  place  in  which  the  controlling  rein 
should  be  more  tightly  drawn,  is  in  the  attitude 
of  the  pupils  towards  passers-by  at  recess. 
Often  a  person,  especially  if  he  be  afflicted  with 
some  peculiarity  or  deformity,  dreads  passing  a 
school-yard  at  recreation  time,  for  fear  of  being 
greeted  with  a  gibe  or  rude  remark,  if  indeed, 
some  mischievous  boy  does  not  show  his  skill 
by  aiming  at  him  a  snowball  or  other  con- 
venient missile. 

Against  all  such  rudeness  and  disregard  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  the  teacher 
should  bring  to  bear  her  strongest  influence. 
*  But  how  is  a  young  and  inexperienced  teacher 
to  enforce  and  maintain  such  discipline,  when, 
as  in  many  cases  during  the  winter  season,  her 
school  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  number 
of  half  grown  men,  for  the  most  part  strongly 
opposed  to  being  governed? 

Time  was  when  public  opinion  was  against  a 
teacher  who  could  not  control  imaided,  the 
roughest  and  rudest  of  schools;  but  now, 
trustees  are  generally  promptly  with  the 
teacher,  as  their  office  requires  them  to,  be 
and  a  more  enlightened  age  recognizes  the  fact 
that  a  teacher  is  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
certain  types  of  pupil,  unless  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  is  felt  to  be  on  her  side. 

Hence,  instead  of  allowing  a  few  unruly 
pupils  to  flaunt  her  authority  and  spoil  her  school, 
it  is  much  better  to  have  an  understanding  at 
the  first  sign  of  insubordination  that  persistent 
disobedience  will  be  inevitably  followed  by 
suspension  or  expulsion. 

Sentimental  persons  with  small  knowledge  of 
children  will  urge  that  a  teacher  should  rule  by 
love  and  not  by  force,  and  that  she  should 
strive  to  win  the  good  will  of  her  pupils. 

All    well    and    good    to    a    certain    extent.     An 


attractive  personality  and  a  pleasant  manner 
are  certainly  desirable,  but  every  one  who  has 
taught  school  knows  that  the  average  child 
at  school,  is  just  about  as  orderly,  industrious 
and  respectful  as  he  is  obliged  to  be,  and  that 
an  easy-going  teacher  in  one  week,  can  quite 
demoralize  a  school,  which  under  wise  rule, 
has  been  hitherto  apparently  a  model  in  deport- 
ment. 

Of  course  an  habitually  threatening  attitude 
is  no  sign  of  strength,  rather  the  contrary,  and 
quiet  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  her 
very  best  means  of  securing  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  her  pupils. 

The  material  safety  of  the  school-room  secured, 
no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  inculcate  in 
the  minds  of  children  the  spirit  of  citizenship. 
Let  the  motto  be,  "Our  department,  our  school, 
our  village,  let  us  make  them  the  best."  The 
older  pupils  can  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
appearance  and  progress  of  the  village  as  a 
whole  affect  the  life  and  future  of  every  resident 
there. 

The  proper  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  the  use 
of  the  School  Garden,  School  Exhibits,  and 
even  the  oft-disregarded  Public  Examination  — 
should  all  help  in  fostering  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  school   and  village. 

Where  the  section  is  so  fortunate  as  to  pos- 
sess an  active  Women's  Institute,  the  teacher 
is  sure  to  find  prompt  and  willing  assistance, 
in  efforts  toward  better  sanitation  or  more 
aesthetic  surroundings. 

From  almost  any  rural  school  have  gone 
forth,  at  one  time  or  another,  some  who  have 
won  distinction  in  their  chosen  life  work.  Let 
their  careers  be  made  matters  of  especial  pride 
with  the  children  as  well  as  reminders  of  wTiat 
they  themselves  may  accomplish  with  ever 
increasing  opportunity. 

It  has  been  remarked  so  frequently  as  to 
have  become  almost  a  platitude,  that  a  teacher 
teaches  more  by  what  she  is  than  by  what  she 
says.  Then  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
in  her  school  and  section,  it  is  necessary  that  she 
herself  should  have  a  large  vision  of  life  and  its 
opportunities,  and  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  true  citizenship. 


The   Review   continues  to  be  a  real   help   to 
me    in    my   work. — K.    M. 
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PATRIOTIC  SONG  AND  MARCH. 

I. 

Sing  of  men  who  were  brave  (1), 
Wave  your  flags,  let  them  wave  (2), 

Wave  the  red,  and  the  white,  and  the  bhic  (:^), 
To  the  heroes  we  love  (4), 
And  our  dear  flag  above  (5), 

We  will  ever  be  loyal  and  true  (C). 
Wave  your  flags,  let  them  wave  (2), 
For  our  heroes  so  brave. 

To  each  name  we'll  be  loyal  and  true  (ill, 
For  the  banner  so  bright  (5), 
For  our  God  and  the  right, 

Wave  the  red,  and  the  white,  and  the  blue  (2). 

II. 

(8j  -As  the  drums  long  ago 
Called  to  war  soldiers  brave  (4), 

There  to  fight  for  our  land  grand  and  fref, 
Now  today  drums  may  call   (9), 
In  the  strife  we  may  fall  (10), 

From  our  duties  we  never  will  flee, 
(1)  Marching  on,  marching  on. 
Like  a  true  soldier  born. 

Ever  brave,  ever  just,  ever  true. 
To  the  roll  of  the  drum  (9), 
With  a  promptness  we  come, 

(2)  Marching  on  with  the  red,  white  an<l   blue  (12) 


111. 


Our  old  flag  we  salute  (13), 
Each  brave  son  a  recruit, 
For  our  G(xl.  and  our  flag,  (5)  and  our  land, 
Peal  the  bell,  roll  the  drum  (9), 
.Ml  our  foes  will  succumb, 

When  our  captain  will  take  the  command. 
Hail  the  flag  far  and  wide  (2^, 
Wave  in  grandeur  and  pride  (2), 

.■\s  we  pledge  now  our  love  ever  new   (IS), 
We  will  ever  unite  (14), 
For  our  God  and   the  right, 

.\nd  all   hail   to  the  red,   white,  and   blue   (2). 

Motions. 

(1)  Stand  erect,  flags  over  left  shoulder.  (2>  Wave  Mays, 
right,  left,  right,  left.  (3)  Raise  flags  higher;  .still  waving. 
(4)  Point  with  right  hand  to  picture  of  Lcjrd  Roberts, 
Lord  Kitchener  or  other  hero  (picture  previously  on  easel,  or 
hung).  (5)  E.xtend  right  arm  upward,  point  to  flag,  raise 
eyes  steadily.  (Flag  should  be  previously  draped  high  or 
held  before  the  com[)any.  (6)  Flag  clasped  in  both  hands 
and  raised,  eyes  looking  upw^ard.  (8)  Ceasing  of  drums 
which  have  been  rolling  in  the  short  interval.  (9)  Faint 
roll  of  a  drum.  (10)  Mark  time.  (U)  March.  (12)  Halt 
at  close  of  second  stanza,  face  flag.  (13)  Salute  flag.  (14) 
Hands  clasped  across  desks  or  in  circles.  March  to  seats. — 
Exchange. 


A  STORY  FROM  THE  FRONT. 

.A  story  has  !ieen  told  by  Mr.  Jcsoph  Hocking, 
the  well-known  novelist,  concerning  his  recent 
visit  to  the  front.  An  officer  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Hocking,  gave 
him  an  illustration  of  the  remarkable  spirit  that 
characterizes  the  men.  Tompkins,  who  was  a 
private  in  his  company,  had  been  on  his  father's 
estate,  and  appeared  then  of  a  dull  and  lifeless 
disposition.  During  Loos  he  was  badly  wounded, 
and  the  officer  went  to  liim  and  [promised  that  he 
should  be  taken  as  ciuickly  as  possiiile  to  the 
hospital.  "If  \-ou  don't  mind,  sir,  will  you  take 
So-and-so  and  So-and-so.  They  are  worse  than 
me,  and  I  can  quite  well  wait."  The  officer  did 
as  Tompkins  wished,  and  took  his  pals  off  to  the 
dressing  station.  When  he  returned  Tompkins 
had  passed  to  liis  reward. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

l"he  Germ.iTi  attack  on  \'erdun,  which  has  now  lasted  for 
more  than  two  months,  seems  to  be  ending  in  failure.  The 
enormous  scale  (A  the  preparatic^us  and  the  sustained  ferocity 
of  the  fighting  make  this  the  grc.Ucst  battle  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  at  p.esent  what  its 
real  purpose  may  have  been,  and  how  far  that  ourpo.se  has 
been  accomplished.  The  battle  was  begun  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  February,  by  the  German  army  under  Crown  Prince 
I'Vcderick  William.  In  the  first  ten  days  the  French  lost 
nian>-  of  their  outposts  on  the  east  of  the  river  Meuse,  includ- 
ing the  strong  fort  of  Dotiaimioiit,  northeast  of  Verdun.  By 
the  end  of  March  they  had  lest  several  imiwrtant  jxisitions 
northwest  of  the  fortress,  and  the  Get  man  gains  amotnited 
to  about  a  hundred  S(|uare  miles  of  territory.  .At  the  close 
of  .\pril  the  I'.ermans  were  still  attacking  fierceh  on  lioth 
b.mks  of  ihi-  liver,  but  the  I'Vench  lines  were  still  unbroken 
and  they  were  beginning  to  take  the  oflensive.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  side  has  lost  at  least  oiie  hiindreil  and  liflv  thousand 
men. 

The  twentieth  of  .April  was  made  memorable  by  the  arrival 
at  .Marseilles  of  a  fleet  of  tiansports  bringing  Russian  troops 
tor  service  in  France  They  are  supposed  to  have  conic  from 
\'ladi\ostok,  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Others  ha\e  come 
liter,  and  it  is  believed  that  more  are  coming  from  .Archangel. 
While  the  number  has  not  been  disclosed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  an  importanl  addition  to  llie  armies  in  the 
west,  where  Jie  decisi\e  battles  of  l!ie  war  will  |)robabl\'  be 
fought. 

Trebizond,  the  most  im|  ortant  Turkish  city  on  the  Black 
Sea,  has  been  taken  by  the  Russians,  in  a  c<anbined  attack 
by  land  and  .sea.  About  fifty  thoiLsand  Turks  were  captured. 
The  greater  part  of  their  army  lied  to  the  west  and  southwest, 
where  they  ha\e  met  reinforcements  and  are  ,ible  to  make  a 
stand.  The  capture  of  this  seaport  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus,  which  is  now  in  full 
possession  of  northwestern  Persia  and  northeastern  Turkey. 
The  ptieiiglh  of  the  Russians  is  wonderful  indeed,  when  it 
enables  them  to  hold  without  assistance  some  seven  hundred 
miles  of  trenches  along  the  German  and  Austrian  front,  and 
another    line    of    nearly    the    same    leni.;th    in    .Armenia    and. 
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Mesopotamia,  and  yet  tc  spare  men  tc  strengthen  the  Allies 
in  France  and  Belgium. 

The  Germans  are  gathering  in  great  numbers  along  the 
British  front  in  France  and  Flanders,  where  there  has  been 
a  slew  and  steady  movement  of  the  British  towards  Lille,  the 
possession  of  which  would  give  them  command  of  an  import- 
ant German  line  of  communicaticn.  A  German  advance  at 
this  point  would  mean  another  drive  towards  Calais. 

-After  holding  out  for  nearly  five  months,  the  British  force 
besieged  by  the  Turks  at  Kut-el-Amara  has  been  obliged  to 
surrender.  A  relief  force  was  near,  but  it  was  held  up  by 
the  investing  army  of  Turks  and  by  the  floods  of  the  Tigris. 
Kut-el-Amara  (which  means  the  fort  of  Amara)  is  some 
distance  above  the  village  of  .'\mara,  and  is  an  important 
point  because  it  commands  one  of  the  trade  routes  to  Bagdad. 
The  loss  of  this  position,  and  the  surrender  with  it  of  General 
Townshend's  army  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  is  much  to 
be  regretted:  but  possibly  their  chief  object  was  gained  in 
diverting  to  that  region,  and  holding  there  for  six  months,  a 
large  Turkish  force  which  might  otherwise  have  opposed  the 
Russian  advance  in  Armenia,  or  jcined  in  the  threatened 
invasitn  of  Egypt.  The  sacrifice,  if  it  has  helped  the  Russians 
to  win  Trebizond,  is  a  slight  repayment  cf  the  Russian 
sacrifices  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  helped  the  Allies 
to  save  Paris. 

An  insurrection  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  Germans  is  the 
most  surprising  news  of  the  month.  Incredible  as  it  seemed, 
it  has  really  occurred.  After  two  or  three  days  of  fighting 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  some  seven  hundred  of  the  rebels 
have  surrendered,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  rebellion 
is  over.  It  was  a  small  affair  from  a  military  point  of  view; 
but  it  is  a  serious  matter  that  any  considerable  fcrce  cf 
Irishmen  could  be  found  ready  to  engage  in  such  an  enter,)rise, 
and  could  be  secretly  armed  by  the  enemy.  They  belong  to 
the  Sinn  Fein  Society,  which  was  formed  eleven  years  ago  to 
-encourage  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  and  the  revival  of 
Irish  industries,  and  incidentally  to  oppose  everything 
English;  but  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  of  whom  John  Redmond  is  the  leader.  If  any 
proof  were  needed,  the  unfortunate  uprising  has  proved  that 
the  Nationalists  are  loyal.  Sinn  Fein  (pronounced  Shin 
Fane)  means  Ourselves  Alone. 

Severe  fighting  has  taken  |)lace  along  the  Italian  front, 
but  with  little  apparent  advantage  to  either  side.  The 
Italians,  however,  are  now  so  well  established  in  their  moun. 
tain  fastnesses  that  there  is  little  fear  of  Austrian  aggression _ 

The  Allies  have  established  a  naval  base  at  Suda  Bay,  en 
the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Crete,  and  have  recently 
landed  forces  at  three  or  four  other  places  around  the  shores 
of  Greece.  They  have  also  decided  to  transport  the  Serbian 
army  from  Corfu,  its  present  place  of  refuge,  to  Salonica;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  require  the  use  of  a  Greek  railway 
across  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  Germany  threatens  that  if 
Greece  gives  permission  it  will  be  considered  unneutral,  but 
the  railway  will  probably  be  used  without  permission  from 
the  government,  in  the  knowledge  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Cireece  are  in  favour  of  the  Allies. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  must  be  two  and  a  half  million 
British  soldiers  in  France  and  Belgium,  but  the  war  office 
does  not  gi\  e  the  nimibei .     There  are  over  three  hundred 


thousand  Canadian  volunteers  enrolled,  but  many  of  them 
are  still  in  Canada.  The  average  enlistment  for  the  last  four 
months  has  been  over  eight  hundred  a  day. 

Through  the  war  office,  King  George  has  issued  instructions 
to  the  different  military  commands  in  the  Dominion  that  no 
celebration  cf  any  kind  be  carried  out  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday  this  year. 

.A  dam  now  being  constructed  en  the  St.  Maurice  river  wil' 
create  the  greatest  artificial  .e.servoir  in  the  world.  The 
quantity  of  water  held  back,  it  is  said,  will  be  just  twice  as 
great  as  that  stored  1)\-  the  great  Assuan  dam  on  the  Nile. 

A  strict  censorship  hides  much  of  what  has  happened  and 
is  happening  in  Mexico,  but  it  is  known  that  Villa  has  escaped 
to  the  mountains,  and  that  the  United  States  punitive 
expedition  is  at  a  standstill. 

The  submarine  c(  nlrovers\-  between  the  I'nited  States  and 
Ciermany  still  goes  on,  and  relations  are  nominally  friendly, 
but  the  I'nited  States  is  preparing  fci  war.  Meanwhile  a 
n;miber  of  Gcrinans  have  been  indicted  in  New  York  for 
conspiring  to  blow  up  the  Welland  Canal. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Rural  School  Bulletin  gives  the  following 
good  advice  to  teachers  in  the  matter  of  school  concerts: 

School  concerts  have  their  use  and  their  mis-use. 
Though  they  have  an  educational  value,  they  are  usually 
held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  that  should  be 
supplied  by  the  trustees. 

A  teacher  held  a  concert  a  short  time  ago  to  raise  money 
for  a  library.  Later,  the  trustees  commanded  her  to 
spend  it  for  a  tlag-polc.  This  money  should  have  gone  to 
the  library.  If  the  trustees  wished  a  flag-pole,  they  should 
have  bought  it.  But  they  cannot  compel  the  teacher  to 
buy  it. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  teachers  to  raise  money 
for  black-boards,  maps,  book-cases  and  dictionaries.  In 
no  case  should  they  do  so.  These  are  the  property  of  the 
section,  and  should  be  supplied  by  the  section.  It  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  hold  concerts  for  libraries,  pictures, 
garden  supplies,  prize  lists,  summer  care  of  school  gardens, 
etc.,  where  the  section  is  not  compelled  to  supply  them. 
[Generous  sections,  howc\er,  are  suppKing  these  accessories 
even  where  the\-  arc  not   imperative.) 

Teachers  should  insist  upon  their  rights.  If  the  Inspec- 
tor should  withhold  the  county  grant,  trustees  would  realize 
their  responsibilities.  While  the  teacher  shoulders  burdens 
not  her  own,  slie  will  be  expected  to  do  so. 


KiiR.\L  Science. 

Our  New  Brunswick  teachers  must  have  the  benefit  of 
the  following  suggestions  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Rural  Science 
Bulletin. 

Grow  Veget.ables   for   Patriotic  Funds. 

Patriotic  contributions  have  drained  the  children's 
pocket-books  dry.  They  would  like  to  give  more,  but  they 
can't.  Has  it  occurred  to  them  to  sell  garden  produce  for 
Patriotic    Funds?     If   every    school    child    in    Nova   Scotia 
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would  grow  one  dollar's  worth  of  produce  this  year,  our 
funds  would  be  increased  by  8100,000.  Ever)-  child 
won't  do  it.  How  many  will?  Even  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
from  every  child  would  be  of  great  assistance.  To  beg 
contributions  robs  someone.  To  grow  the  money  out  of 
the  ground  robs  no  one.  It  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world. 

An  important  feature  of  gardening  should  be  the  keeping 
of  an  expense  account.  The  child  should  estimate  the 
renting  value  of  his  land,  the  cost  of  labor,  seeds,  fertilizer 
and  fencing,  .^gainst  this  he  should  credit  the  estimated 
value  of  his  products.  If  he  grow  flowers,  he  should 
collect  some  of  the  seeds.  They  would  add  materially  to 
his  income.  Strawberries  are  ver\-  profitable,  if  properly 
cared  for.  Try  planting  turnips  and  similar  biennials  for 
"seed." 

Try  rotation  of  crops.  If  a  child  divides  his  garden  into 
four  plots,  he  could  practise  a  four-year  rotation  on  these 
plots.  If  teachers  don't  know  what  a  four- year  rotation 
means,  consult  a  text-book  on  .Agriculture. 

Answers  to  Questions. 

What  can  my  boys  do  while  my  girls  are  sewing^  Here  are 
suggestions  that  a  few  teachers  have  offered. 

(1)  Mount  pressed  plants  for  the  school  collection.  (2) 
Let  the  boys  sew  too.  (3)  Put  up  book  shelves  in  the 
school-room.  (4)  Make,  fill  or  plant  window  boxes.  (5) 
Change  the  borders  on  the  black-board.  (6)  Study  seed 
catalogues.  (7;  Read  farm  bulletins.  (8)  Read  magazines, 
and  report  to  the  school.  (9)  Make  mineral  bo.xes.  (10) 
Write  essays  on  asssigned  topics. 

Note:  Watch  the  "production  and  thrift"  advertising 
that  the  Dominion  Government  will  shortly  carry  in  every 
newspaper  in  Canada. 


SCHOOL   AND    COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Harold  Cioo<lwin,  manual  training  teacher  at  the 
Florenceville,  N.  B.,  Consolidatcfl  school,  who  resigned 
his  post  to  enlist  in  the  145th  Battalion,  was  presented 
with  an  address  and  a  handsome  wrist  watch  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Squires,  the  efficient  principal  of  the  Wood- 
stock, X.  B.  schools  has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  school  term,  lo  the  Hoard  of  School 
Trustees.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Squires  will  practise 
law,  as  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Har%'ard  Law  School. — ■ 
Woodstock  Press. 

The  Elementan,'  Education  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of   New   Brunswick    proposes   to   inaugurate 


formally  this  year  a  general  plan  for  holding  school  fairs 
throughout  the  Province.  Prize  lists  and  other  informa- 
tion may  be  had  from  the  director,  Mr.  R.  P.  Sleeves. 

The  pupils  of  the  Jacksonville,  N.  B.  schools,  assisted  by 
other  performers,  gave  a  very  successful  entertainment, 
and  realized  thirty-five  dollars  for  patriotic  purposes. 
The  audience  gave  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  teachers, 
Miss  Gaynell  Long  and  Miss  Edna  Bull,  for  their  work  in 
arranging  and  carrying  out   the  programme. 

The  recent  success  of  the  Mount  .'\llison  debating  team 
over  Dalhousie,  has  rounded  out  a  list  of  successes  of 
which  Mount  .Allison  may  well  be  proud.  She  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  winning  every  intercollegiate  debate 
in  which  she  has  taken  part  during  the  past  five  years. 
In  1912  she  won  from  .Acadia;  in  1913  from  Kings;  in 
1914  from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick;  in  1915  from 
St.    Francis  Xavier;     in   1916,   from    Dalhousie. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  evening  technical  school  at 
Amherst,  N.  S.,  took  place  on  April  17th  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  :he  .Acadia  street  school,  with  Mr.  B.  J.  Lawson, 
chairman  of  the  School  Board  in  the  chair.  Addresses 
were  given  by  Supervisor  Lay,  Dr.  Sexton,  principal  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  by  Principal  Morehouse 
and  others.  The  enrolment  of  students  during  the  winter 
was  over  one  hundred,  the  classes  for  women  in  dressmak- 
ing and  stenography  being  the  best  attended. 

At  the  Intercollegiate  debate  between  the  students  of 
King's  College  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  the  opera  house 
at  Windsor  on  March  30th,  the  judges  unanimously 
awarded  the  decisicm  to  St.  Francis  Xavier 

The  eleventh  session  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural 
College  at  Truro  has  closed.  The  enrolment  this  year 
was  fifty-eight,  about  half  of  the  usual  enrolment  before 
the  war.  Between  eighty  and  one  hundred  of  the  ex- 
students  are  now  serving  in  the  army.  One  graduate, 
Cuthbert  Shipton,  1912,  has  been  killed  in  Flanders,  and 
Mr.  Landels,  of  the  College  staff,  has  been  wounded. 
Five  of  the  staff  are  now  in  khaki,  and  the  number  of 
students  will  doubtless  be  further  diminished  by  the 
demands  of  the  war.  Plans  are  being  made,  however,  to 
continue  the  work  as  usual  and  applications  for  admission 
to  the  College  in  November  will  be  received.  The  Gover- 
nor-General's medal  for  highest  standing  was  won  by 
W.  DeLong,  of  .Acaciaville.  T.  C.  Munn  of  Leitche's 
Creek  won  the  Premier's  cup  for  judging  live  stock,  and 
H.  St.  Clair  Cutten  of  Lower  Truro  the  cup  for  judging 
seeds. 

Mr.  W.  J.  McDonald  of  .Antigonish,  has  given  up  his 
position  as  principal  of  the  Main  street  school  in  that 
town,  to  join  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Hospital  Unit.  He  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Roliinson  of  Canning,  N.  S. 
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Arts  sad  CrafCs    .  Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dalliousic 

Autumn  Term  opens  ISlh  Scpl.  1913 
Far  calendars  and  Inlormation  apply  to  REV.  RODLRT  LAING,  HalilM, 


RECENT    BOOKS. 

We  have  already  drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
Canada  in  Flanders,  a  book  that  every  Canadian  should 
read.  It  is  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  1st  Canadian 
Division  and  Princess  Patricia's  Regiment  from  their 
mobilization  to  November  1915,  told  by  Sir  Max  Aitken, 
M.  P.  the  Canadian  Record  Officer,  and  is  volume  1  of 
the  official  story  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force. 
The  writer,  in  his  official  position,  was  an  observer  of 
many  of  the  scenes  which  he  records,  and  for  the  rest  had 
access  to  miltary  diaries  and  official  records.  In  a  modest 
preface  he  disclaims  any  merit  in  the  workmanship  of  a 
book  written  under  great  difficulties,  and  speaks  of  it  as 
merely  a  stop  gap  until  an  authoritative  history  of  the  war 
appears.  The  reader,  however,  will  be  more  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  in  a  preface  to  the  book 
calls  it  "a  model  of  lucid,  picturesque,  and  sympathetic 
narrative;  and  Canadians  will  find  the  stories  of  Neuve 
Chapelle,  Ypres,  Festubert,  and  Givenchy  of  absorbing 
interest. 

The  only  adverse  criticism  that  we  have  seen  has  been 
that  which  condemned  the  writer  for  the  statement 
that  Lieutenant  Niven  held  in  his  hand  "the  colours  of 
Princess  Patricia  battered,  bloody,  but  still  intact"  while 
he  recalled  all  he  could  remember  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land service  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  May.  It  is  well  known  that  British  regiments  no 
longer  carry  their  colours  into  the  field,  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  in  answer  to  the  criticism,  that  the  Patricias 
are  an  exception  and  do  actually  carry  with  them,  wherever 
they  go,  the  colours  presented  by  the  Princess  on  August 
23,  1914. 

Besides  the  preface  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  book  has  an 
introduction  by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  and  appendices  devoted 
to  the  King's  message  to  the  Canadians,  their  mention  in 
despatches,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  war.  General 
Alderson's  address  and  special  order,  and  official  lists  of 
the  honours  and  rewards  granted,  and  the  casualties 
sustained,  down  to  November,  1915.  [Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
Toronto,    245    pages,    25    cents.] 

Nonvelles  Soirees  Chez  les  Pascal,  by  F.  B.  Kirkraan, 
carries  out  the  idea  on  which  the  first  book  of  the  series 
was  arranged.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  story  book,  not 
a  lesson  book.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Pascal  and  their 
three  chihlren   who  live  in   Paris,  spend    their  evenings   at 


home  in  telling  fairy  stories.  These  stories  are  discussed 
and  commented  on  informally.  There  is  a  questionnaire 
at  the  end  of  the  book  which  may  or  may  not  be  used, 
and  all  explanations  are  in  French.  Children  who  have 
had  two  years  instruction  in  French  with  modern  methods 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  this  book  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
The  tales  are  new,  and  the  Russian  folk  stories  are  of 
special  interest.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  by  the 
Russian  artist  Bilibin.  [64  pages,  104d.  A.  &.  C.  Black, 
Soho  Square,  London.] 


EXCHANGES. 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  among  our 
exchanges  for  some  months  The  Teachers'  World  of  London, 
England,  an  illustrated  weekly  paper  having  the  largest 
circulation  of  all  educational  papers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  containing  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter. 
At  present  a  good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  the  war,  and 
we  have  been  interested  in  reading  the  notes  of  Professor 
Pollard's  lectures  on  German  history  and  the  German  war. 
Besides  the  usual  lessons,  and  teacher's  aids,  the  paper 
also  includes  occasional  special  supplements  for  primary 
schools,  and  literary  supplements  dealing  with  well  known 
writers  of  the  day.  (Published  at  Sardinia  House,  Kings- 
way,  London,  W.  C.) 


Hark!  the  Empire  calls,  and  we  what  answer  give? 
How  to  prove  us  worthy  of  the  splendid  trust? 
Lo!  we  serve  the  Empire  by  the  lives  we  live; 

True  in  all  our  dealings,  honest,  brave  and  just; 
Training  mind  and  body  for  the  Empire's  need; 

Blending  pity  and  courage,  strength  of  hand  and  brain 
Courteous  to  strangers,  nor  by  lightest  deed 
Staining  England's  honour  for  a  selfish  gain. 
From    "T%e    Call    of   the    Empire."     By    C   E.    Byles. 
Poems  for   Young  Patriots. 


Then  bind  our  realm  in  brotherhood, 

Firm  laws  and  equal  rights. 

Let  each  uphold  the  Empire's  good 

In  freedom  that  unites; 

And  make  that  speech  whose  thunders  roll 

Down  the  broad  stream  of  time 

The  harbinger  from  pole  to  pole 

Of  love  and  peace  sublime. — F.  G.  Scott. 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Exodus,  iii,  11-18. 

Exodus,  iv,  1-17. 

Exodus,  iv,  18-20;  27-31. 

Exodus,  v,  1-14. 

Exodus,  V,  15-23. 

St.  Matthew,  xxv,  31-46. 

St.  Matthew,  xxvi,  6-13. 

St.  Mark,  i,  14,  15,  29-34. 

St.  Mark,  i,  39-45. 

St.  Mark,  ii,  1-12.  20. 


11.  Exodus,  vi,  1-9. 

12.  Exodus,  vii,  10-25. 
13-  Exodus,  viii,  1-15. 

14.  Exodus,  ix,  13-26. 

15.  Exodus,  ix,  27-35. 

16.  St.  Mark,  iii,  1-11. 
IT.  St.  Mark,  iii,  13-20. 

18.  St.  Mark,  iii,  31-35. 

19.  St.  Mark,  iv,  35-41. 
St.  Mark,  v,  21-24;  35-43. 
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EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW.  TO   OUR  READERS. 

Offict :   let  Union  Strut.   Si.  John.  N.  B. 

Telephone  Main  1629-41.  During    the    past    year    many    teachers    have 

Printed  by  Barnes  &  Co..  Ltd..  St.  John.  N.  B.  assured   US  that   the   REVIEW  is  a   help   tO  them   in 

CONTENTS'  ^^^   schoolroom.     Some   tell   us    that   they   could 

not   do   without    it.     This   is   gratifying   and   en- 

To  Our  Readers 5  .             „                                          ./- 

Salt  Beads  and  Ways  to  Use  Them 6  couraging.      But  we  are  not  satisfied .     We  want 

Hard  Words  to  Spell 6  to  make   the   paper  better  still,   and    to  increase 

Animal  Study 6  j^g    usefulness. 

Notes  on  Birds 8 

A  Legislative  History  of  New  Brunswick  Education 10  To    do    this    costs    money.     Our    expenses    are 

Educational  Reports 12  getting    heavier,    and    to    keep    the    paper    up    to 
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If  you  send  twenty  or  more  new  subscriptions 
you  get  a  fountain  pen. 

To  win  the  special  prize  you  must  send  thirty 
or  more  subscriptions  in  time  to  make  the  high- 
est average  of  subscriptions  per  day,  counting 
from  June  20th  to  the  day  on  which  your  list 
is  received.  For  instance,  if  we  receive  forty 
subscriptions  from  A  on  July  10th,  and  fifty 
from   B  on  July  30th,   the  prize  will  go  to  A. 

Write  to  us  as  soon  as  you  read  this,  and  set 
to   work   at   once. 


SALT  BEADS  AND  WAYS  TO  USE  THEM. 

Always  on  the  lookout  for  new  ways  of  busy 
work  to  occupy  the  little  fingers,  I  chanced  upon 
the   following   receipt: 

Take  one-half  cup  of  cornstarch  and  dissolve 
in  one-half  cup  water.  Then  stir  salt  into  the 
solution  and  beat.  You  will  have  a  mass 
of  creamy  dough  which  you  can  color  any  desired 
shade  with  ink,  stencil  color,  or  dye.  Then 
mold  small  portions  of  it  into  beads.  String  on 
coarse  straws  or  hatpins,  and  in  an  hour  you 
will  have  several  hundred  beads  which  will  be 
very  durable  and  a  delight  to  your  little  ones 
to  use  in  number  work. 

Give  a  handful  to  each  child  and  let  them 
string  in  groups  of  twos,  threes,  etc. 

Let  the  children  place  them  on  the  desk  in 
geometrical   forms. 

Let  them  form  the  Roman  numerals  with  them 

Have  a  wire  across  one  corner  of  the  room. 
On  it  string  the  beads.  Let  the  little  ones 
stand  and  count  them  and  find  answers  to  little 
examples   by    their   aid. 

I  have  also  used  the  same  dough  (which  will 
keep  moist  if  covered  with  a  damp  cloth)  for 
molding  in  the  same  way  that  I  would  use  clay. 
—  Normal  Instructor. 


HARD  WORDS   TO    SPELL. 

This  list  of  words  is  said  to  have  tripped  up 
two  famous  college  presidents:  Anoint,  battalion, 
bilious,  caterpillar,  comparison,  chaperon,  col- 
lectible, dissipate,  dessicate,  embarrassment,  in- 
oculate, innuendo,  plaguy,  paraffine,  repellent, 
rarefy,  sacreligious,  sateen,  supererogation,  vilify. 


ANIMAL  STUDY. 

H.  G,  Perry. 

Earthworms. 

(Continued  from  May.) 

In  examining  specimens  be  sure  to  make  them 
comfortable  by  keeping  them  moist  and  out  of 
direct  sunlight. 

Note  that  in  general  shape  the  earthworm  is 
cylindrical,  and  that  it  is  practically  all  body, 
for  there  is  little  differentiation  into  head,  trunk 
and  tail  regions,  parts  that  were  so  prominent  in 
the  fish.  However,  the  fore-part  is  somewhat 
pointed,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  head;  and 
the  hind  or  posterior  end  is  slightly  flattened,  and 
is  often  called  the  tail. 

Observe  that  the  whole  animal  from  end  to  end 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  rings,  called  segments  or 
somites,  which  in  the  adult  number  over  one 
hundred.  The  exact  number  is  easily  counted  in 
dead  specimens.  No  other  animal  form  exhibits 
segmentation  so  fully  and   plainly. 

The  mouth  is  at  the  anterior  end  on  the  under- 
side, just  back  of  a  projecting  nose-like  part,  the 
prostomium,  which  is  an  foutgrowth  of  the  first 
segment. 

Study  the  motion  of  these  animals.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  due  to  side  movements  of  body-muscles 
as  in  the  fish,  but  is  a  direct  lengthening  or  pushing 
ahead  of  the  forward  part,  followed  by  a  contract- 
ing or  drawing  up  of  the  posterior  part.  These 
contracting  and  extending  movements  often  pass 
over  the  body  from  end  to  end  in  rapid  succession. 
Place  a  specimen  on  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  a 
wet  glass.  Is  its  motion  as  rapid  as  when  on  a 
rough  surface?     Why  not? 

On  the  underside  of  the  worm  are  four  rows  of 
small  bristle-like  parts  called  setae.  If  a  large 
specimen  is  held  between  the  fingers  the  setae  are 
plainly  visible  as  it  makes  its  body  tense  in  its 
efforts  to  free  itself.  Close  observation,  however, 
shows  that  the  rows  of  setae  are  in  reality  double, 
two  bristles  being  so  close  together  that  they  are 
often  mistaken  for  one.  All  the  segments  save  a 
few  at  the  extreme  ends  are  provided  with  setae, 
eight  for  each  segment.  Their  direction  is  con- 
trolled by  muscles  in  the  body  wall,  and  they  are 
always  pointed  opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion. 
Under  the  epidermis  are  two  muscular  layers. 
In  the  outer  layer  the  fibers  encircle  the  body;  in 
the  inner  they  extend  lengthwise.     The  alternate 
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contraction  and  expansion  of  these  muscles  pro- 
duce the  motion  waves  already  mentioned. 

Inside  the  body  wall  is  the  body  cavity  or 
coelom,  through  the  centre  of  which  extends  the 
alimentary  tract  with  its  digestive  cavity.  Note 
that  these  two  cavities,  the  body  cavity  and  the 
digestive  cavity,  are  always  present  in  the  higher 
animals.  In  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  body 
cavity  is  wanting:  in  some  forms,  like  the  clam, 
it  is  almost  obliterated :  in  others,  like  the  hydra, 
it  is  never  formed. 

In  earthworms  the  body  cavity  is  divided  up 
into  a  series  of  small  chambers  by  vertical  parti- 
tions called  septa,  corresponding  to  the  external 
divisions  into  segments.     Compare   this  arrange- 


wall,  is  visible  at  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
animal  from  the  anterior  end.  This  is  called  the 
clitellum.  In  the  egg-laying  season  it  secretes 
a  thick  mucus  which  forms  a  ring  about  the  body 
and  eventually  becomes  the  egg-capsule  in  which 
the  eggs  and  sperms  are  placed,  and  in  which  the 
ova  develops  into  young  worms.  The  young  are 
nourished  in  these  capsules  till  they  are  about  an 
inch  in  length,  when  they  are  set  free  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Look  for  young  worms  during  the 
summer. 

The  main  nerve  cord  consists  of  a  connected  series 
of  ganglia,  one  for  each  segment,  and  runs  in  a 
median  line  along  the  ventral  side,  internal  to  the 
body  wall.     The  anterior  ganglion  of  this  chain 
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Dioflection  of  the  Anterior  End  of  the  Earthworm.     X4 

1  fir«  segment;  2  second  segment;  3  seventh  segment;  4  septum;  5  prostomium;  6  mouth;  7  pharynx;  8  wall  of  pharynx;  9  retractor  muscle 
o(  pharynx;  10  and  11  Tsophagus;  12  crop;  13  gizzard;  14  intestine;  15  and  16  calciferous  glands;  17  dorsal  blood-tube;  IS  parietal  blood-tube; 
19  and  20  first  and  fifth  hearts;  21  lateral  blood-tube;  22  and  2.'i  ventral  blood-tubes;  24  body  wall;  2.5  internal  end  of  nephridial  (kidney)  tube; 
26  external  end  of  kidney  tube:  27  bilobed  ganglion  or  brain  (super-pharyngea!  ganijlion);  2S  most  anterior  ganglion  of  ventral  chain  fsub-pharyngeal 
ganglion);  29  ventral  nerve-chain;   .30.  31  and  32  senimal  vessels;   33  and  34  seminal  receptacles;    35  ovary;    36  oviduct. 

Copied  ffora  Linville  and  Kelly's  General  /oology,  by  permisiosn  of  the  publishers.  Ginn  &  Co.,   Boston,  Mass. 


ment  with  what  we  find  in  the  higher  \ertebrates, 
in  which  a  pericardial  cavity,  a  jjleural  cavity, 
and  a  peritoneal  or  abdominal  cavity  are  all 
derived   from   a  simple   embryonic    body    cavity. 

The  mouth,  pharynx,  d'sojihagus,  crop,  gizzard 
and  intestine  are  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  and  require  no  further  mention. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  illustration  a  portion  of 
the  body  wall  is  turned  down  showing  coiled 
kidney  tubes  (nephridist  tubes).  Each  little 
section  of  the  body  cavity  is  provided  with  two 
of  these  tubes,  one  on  each  side.  They  correspond 
in  function  to  the  kidneys  of  higher  animals. 

In  the  mature  earthworm  a  thick  band,  consist- 
ing of  a  thickened  glandular  portion  of  the  body 


is  in  the  fourth  segment,  and  this  is  connected  by 
a  nerve  girdle  around  tlie  pharynx  to  a  bilobed 
ganglion  or  "brain"  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  third 
segment.     Find  these  parts  in  the  illustration. 

The  blood  of  the  earthworm  consists  of  a  red 
I)lasma,  in  which  are  suspended  a  great  many 
colorless  corpuscles.  Its  color  is  due  to  a  coloring 
matter  called  haemoglobin,  which  is  dissolved  in 
the  plasma.  In  vertebrates  the  same  pigment  is 
located  in  red  corpuscles.  This  coloring  matter 
is  the  oxygen-carrier  of  the  blood. 

Along  the  dorsal  side  is  a  dark  red  streak,  which 
is  quite  plainly  seen  in  some  specimens.  This  is 
the  dorsal  blood  tube.  Watch  it  as  the  animal 
expands  and  contracts  when  in  motion.     Through 
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muscular  movement  the  blood  is  forced  towards 
the  anterior  end,  and  descends  to  the  ventral  side 
by  a  series  of  five  pairs  of  tubes  often  called  hearts, 
in  segments  seven  to  eleven  (see  illustration),  and 
is  then  carried  toward  the  posterior  end  by  a 
system  of  ventral  tubes  with  distributing  branches 
to  all  the  segments  and  tissues. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  situated  in  segments 
nine  to  fourteen. 

This  animal  has  neither  lungs  nor  gills,  but 
respires  by  its  whole  outer  surface,  which  must  be 
kept  moist  for  this  purpose.  It  means  suffocation 
for  them  to  be  confined  to  a  dry  atmosphere. 
This  may  explain,  in  part  at  least,  why  they  come 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  only  during  the  night 
and  on  dark  moist  days.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
cannot  live  long  in  water,  and  as  the  summer  rains 
flood  their  burrows  they  are  forced  to  the  surface, 
and  are  more  literally  "rained  up"  than  "rained 
down,"  as  some  people  yet  believe. 

What  becomes  of  the  worms  that  we  see  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  during  a  rain? 

Prominent  among  the  earthworm's  enemies  are 
birds  and  moles. 

Watch  the  robin  as  he  hops  about  the  lawns  and 
gardens  on  summer  evenings,  and  you  will  soon 
learn  why  he  is  out  so  late.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
late  bird  that  gets  the  worm. 

Among  the  relatives  of  the  earthworm  may  be 
mentioned  the  leeches  and  the  sand  worm. 

The  sandworm  is  a  marine  form  of  nocturnal 
habits.  It  burrows  in  the  sand  during  the  day. 
It  is  much  more  highly  organized  than  the  earth- 
worm, having  a  distinct  head,  bearing  eyes,  and 
tactile  sense  organs,  such  as  tentacles,  and  a  pair 
of  fleshy  non-jointed  appendages  for  each  segment, 
each  bearing  several  setae. 

Leeches  are  chiefly  fresh-water  forms.  They 
are  very  common  and  make  good  specimens  for 
school  study.         

I  have  found  the  paper  helpful  to  me  in  my 
school  work.  Especially  in  the  last  issue  have 
the  notes  on  the  "Ontario  High  School  Reader" 
and  the  English   History   Review  been  of  use. 

The  Current  Events  are  Invaluable. — R.  J., 
N.  S.  

"If  you  would  be  loved  as  a  companion,  avoid 
unnecessary  criticism  upon  those  with  whom  you 
live.  The  number  of  people  who  have  taken 
out  judges'  patents  for  themselves  is  very  large." 
—  Helps. 


NOTES  ON  BIRDS 

H.  G.  Perry. 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  is  reported  from  St. 
Stephen,  N.  B.,  F"ebruary  9th.  A  report  from 
Queensbury,  York  Co.,  N.  B.,  says  this  bird  was 
first  seen  at  that  place  on  February  18th,  and  that 
they  remained  there  in  flocks  until  the  first  of 
April;  the  report  further  adds,  that  they  "feed 
on  seeds,  refusing  to  pick  up  grain  which  was 
thrown  to  them."  Miss  Nessie  Ferguson  reports 
that  she  saw  a  flock  of  these  birds  several  times  in 
January,  at  Richibucto,  N.  B.,  and  that  they  fed 
on  the  seeds  of  the  Manitoba  maple.  A  report 
from  Amherst  says  that  a  flock  of  twenty-five 
was  seen  there  on  April  loth,  and  a  pair  remained 
as  late  as  April  2-lth.  At  Amherst  they  fed  on 
old  crab-apples. 

More  than  ordinary  interest  is  also  attached  to 
the  report  of  the  White-crowned  Sparrow  from 
Charlotte  Co.,  N.  B.  Mr.  J.  L.  Haley,  of  St. 
Stephen,  N.  B.,  supplements  his  daughter's  report, 
by  saying  that  a  pair  spent  the  day  (May  15th)  in 
his  lumber  yard.  A  report  from  Moore's  Mills 
also  mentions  this  bird  for  the  same  date.  This 
bird  is  quite  a  stranger  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
its  path  o\  migration  berng  farther  west.  I  under- 
stand that  a  specimen  was  seen  some  tew  years  ago, 
in  the  fall,  at  Yarmouth.  The  writer  has  seen 
the  bird  but  once,  during  the  spring  of  1905,  at 
Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Another  bird  of  interest  is  the  Cape  May  Warbler 
which  was  reported  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Tufts,  Wolfville, 
N.  S.,  May  28th.  In  company  with  Mr.  Tufts, 
the  writer  saw  several  of  these  rare  birds  a  few 
days  later  at  Black  River,  about  seven  miles  from 
Wolfville. 

Among  other  rare  birds,  Mr.  Tufts  reports 
during  the  winter,  from  Wolfville  and  vicinity,  the 
Meadowlark  (one  specimen),  and  the  Lapland 
Longspur,  in  numbers,  in  flocks  with  the  Snow 
Bunting. 

The  Bohemian  Waxwing  is  reported  from 
Richibucto.  This  bird,  like  the  Snow  Bunting, 
etc.,  is  a  winter  migrant  from  the  north. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  who  have  contributed  to 
this  work.  Space  forbids  me  to  write  further  on 
birds  at  this  time.  I  reserve  my  article  on  Bird 
Migration,  with  maps,  for  some  future  issue. 

In  all  this  bird-work  impress  upon  your  scholars 
the  great  value  of  these  animals  to  man  in  keeping 
down  insect  pests.  Without  their  co-operation 
man  would  soon  be  worsted  in  the  struggle. 
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Impress  lesson  about  the  duty  of  man  in  dealing 
with  birds.  Point  out  how  he  can  lessen  the 
dangers  they  are  exposed  to;  how  he  can  make 
attractions  for  them,  by  planting  trees  and  hedges 
for  shelter  and  to  yield  them  food;  how  he  can 
provide  drinking  fountains  and  baths  for  the  dry 


hot  days  of  summer,  and  provide  houses  for  those 
that  have  learned  to  appreciate  his  good  intentions; 
and  how,  in  many  other  ways,  he  can  become  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race  by  caring  for  our 
birds,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  make  glad  the 
earth  with  color  and  song. 


SPRING 

MIGRATIONS 

Names 

Localities  with  Dates 

First 
Seen 

Becoming  Common 

a 

b 

c 

d         1         e         1 

f 

April  6 
April  21 
May  12 
April  14 
May  26 
May  23 
May  24 
May  24 
June  1 
June  3 
June  2 
May  10 

6 

April  1 
Mar.  31 

1 

Flicker 

April  21 

April  18 
May  28 
May  15 
May  18 

May  2 

Nighthawk 

April  24 

May  29 

May  16 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

May  28 
May  23 

May  25 
April  16 

1 

May  28 
May  18 

May  28 

Wood  Pewee 

Yellow-billed  Flycatcher 

May  12 

May  20 

Crow       .                

Feb.  17 

BoboUnk 

April  24 

April  25 

May  25 

Aprils 
May  21 
Mar.  24 

April  7 
April  4 

April  1 
April  26 
May  23 
April  8 
April  6 

April  1 
April  3 
May  21 

April  18 
May  28 
May  7 

April  4 

April  30 
May  14 

May  22 

April  18 

April  23 

May  15 
April  24 

May  15 
May  1 

White- throated  Sparrow 

April  12 

April  6 
April  17 

Mays 

May  4 

May  6 

May? 
Mar.  31 
Aprils 

May  2 

April  11 
.\pril  4 

Mays 
Mar.  25 
April  3 
April  5 

May  10 
Mar.  SO 
April  2 

May  17 

Slate-colored  Junco    

April  2 
April  6 

April  10 
April  3 

April  3 

Mar.  28 

Mar.  28 

April  3 

April  22 
Mays 

May  1 
April  29 
May  1 
May  1 

May  3 
May  3 
May  28 
May  28 
May  14 
June  3 
May  23 
May  28 
May  13 

Mays 
April  22 

May  11 

Tree  Swallow 

April  13 
May  1 

May  3 

May  13 

May  11 

May  17 

May  21 
May  21 
May? 

May  -In 
May  28 
.May  S 
.May  24 

May  21 

.Mav  27 

Black -throated  Blue  Warbler   . 

Myrtle  Warbler 

May  1 

April  14 



April  23 
May  14 

April  IS 

April  .30 

May  14 
May  21 
May  14 
May  14 
May  21 

Black-poll  Warbler 

May  31 

May  10 
May  4 

May  8 
May  I 

May  24 
May  1 

Mav  20 

May  29 

May  S 

May  2 

May  22 
April  23 
June  1 
April  23 
April  2 

May  t 

May  24 
April  2 

Mar.  31 

May  14 
April  3 
April  9 

May  7 
April  1 
April  4 

Mar.  11 
April 

April  1 

May  2 
May  17 
May  23 
.May  1.') 

May  4 

Robin 

Bluebird 

April  3 

May  4 

Black  and  White  Warbler 

May  27 

May  16 

Mav  2S 

.M;iy  2"     1 
M:,y2-; 

M  IV  3(1 

olive-sided  Flycatchf*r 





(a)   Rei>orts  from  St.  Stephen: 
(g)  Milton.  Queens  Co..  N.  S. 


(b)  Moore's  Mills;    (c)  Kings  Co..  N.  B.;    fdl  Richibucto;    (c)  (ape  Breton;    (f)  Woifviile,  N.  S.; 
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A  LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY   OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 

Josephine  H,  McLatchy. 

(Continued.) 

34.  3  v.,  Cap.  XXXIX,  1840.  An  Act  to 
amend  an  Act  intituled,  "An  Act  to  repeal  all  the 
Laws  now  in  force,  relating  to  Parish  Schools," 
and  to  make  other  provisions  respecting  the  same. 

35.  6  v.,  Cap.  XXXVIII,  1843.  An  Act  to 
revise  and  continue  the  Acts  relating  to  Parish 
Schools. 

36.  8  v.,  Cap.  XCVI,  1845.  An  Act  to  further 
continue  the  Acts  relating  to  Parish  Schools. 

37.  9  v..  Cap.  LX,  1846.  An  Act  in  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  now  in  force  relating  to  Grammar 
Schools. 

38.  10  v..  Cap.  VIII,  1847.  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Grammar  School  in 
the  County  of  Albert. 

39.  10  v.,  Cap.  XLIV,  1847.  An  Act  relating 
to  the  Lands  reserved  for  Schools  and  Educa- 
tional Purposes. 

40.  10  v..  Cap.  56,  1847.  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  support  and  improvement  of  Parish 
Schools. 

II.     THE      MORE      IMPORTANT      PARISH 
SCHOOL   ACTS,    1802-1847. 

(1).     45  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XV,  Act  1805.^ 

An  Act  for  encouraging  and  extending  literature 
in  this  province. 

Passed  March  5,  1805. 

"Whereas  the  education  of  youth  is  of  utmost 
"importance  in  society,  and  public  attention  to 
"that  object  has  by  experience  been  found  to  be 
"attended  with  utmost  beneficial  effects." 

I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  President, 
Council  and  Assembly,  that  a  Public  Grammar 
School  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  established  in 
the  City  of  St.  John. 

Sections  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII  have 
to  do  with  the  establishment  of  this  school. 

IX.  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  there  be, 
and  are  hereby  established  in  each  and  every,  of 
the  Counties  of  this  Province  for  Six  Years 
(except  in  the  County  of  St.  John)  two  Schools, 
and  in  the  said  County  of  St.  John,  one  School  for 
instructing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  English 

'Taken  from  the  .Acts  of  the  (General  Assembly  of  His 
Majesty's  province  of  New  Brunswick,  printed  by  John 
Ryan,  etc.,   1805. 


language,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  which  schools 
shall  be  under  the  direction,  regulation,  controul 
and  management  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  for 
the  said  Counties,  respectively,  who  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  in  such  General 
Sessions,  respectively,  to  appoint  the  Masters  for 
the  said  Schools  from  time  to  time,  and  to  displace 
them  at  their  pleasure ;  And  to  direct  and  appoint 
the  places  where  such  Schools  shall  be  kept  or 
holden  from  time  to  time,  so  that  only  one  of  the 
said  Schools  shall  be  kept  or  holden  in  any  one 
Parish  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  when 
appointed  for  such  Parish  shall  be  kept  or  holden 
in  the  same  for  one  continued  year  and  no  longer, 
and  shall  then  be  removed  to  another  Parish,  and 
shall  there  be  continued  in  like  manner,  and  so 
toties  quoties  until  each  and  every  Parish  shall  have 
received  the  benefit  of  having  such  School  held 
within  the  same  for  one  Year  before  the  same 
School  shall  return  to  the  Parish  where  it  was 
once  holden.  Provided  always,  that  the  said  School 
in  the  County  of  St.  John  shall  never  be  held  in 
the  City  or  Parish  of  St.  John,  and  provided 
further  that  neither  of  the  said  Schools  for  the 
said  County  of  York  shall  be  held  in  the  Town 
or  Parish  of  Fredericton,  anything  herein  contained 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding." 

X.  And  etc.,  "That  there  shall  be  included  in 
the  estimate  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Province  the  sum  of  £375  annually,  and  granted 
to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  and  several 
Counties  toward  the  support  of  the  Masters  of 
such  English  Schools,  respectively,  that  is  to  say 
to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  Counties  of 
Westmorland,  Charlotte,  Northumberland,  Kings, 
Queens,  York  and  Sunbury,  each  £50,  and  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  County  of  St.  John, 
£25,  so  that  each  master  shall  receive  at  the  rate 
of  £25  per  annum  for  his  services." 

XL  And  etc.,  "That  the  said  English  schools, 
respectively,  shall  be  visited  and  examined  twice 
in  each  and  every  year.  At  such  times  as  the  said 
several  Courts  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
shall  appoint,  by  Rectors  or  Missionaries  of  the 
several  and  respective  Parishes  or  Places  in  each 
County  where  such  School  may  happen  to  be  kept 
or  held,  together  with  Committees  to  be  for  the 
purpose  annually  appointed  by  the  said  Courts 
of  the  General  Sessions  in  each  Year,  or  in  case 
there  shall  be  no  Rector  or  Missionary  in  any  one 
of  the  said  Parishes  or  Places  at  the  time,  then 
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such  visitation  and  examination  to  be  held  by  such 
Committees  respectively,  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  persons,  after  due  examination,  to  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  said  Courts  of  the  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  respectively,  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  said  Schools." 

XII.  And  etc.,  "That  whenever  the  said 
courts  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  respect- 
ively, shall  think  proper  they  may  admit  any 
number  not  exceeding  Four,  to  be  free  scholars 
of  such  English  school,  respectively,  without  any 
change  for  their  tuition." 

XIII.  And  etc.,  "That  the  said  and  respective 
courts  of  the  General  Sessions  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  accountable  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  for  their  conduct  and  management  of 
the  monies  granted  to  them  by  this  Act." 

[Continued  by  50  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXXIII,  to 
March  5,  1816.) 

(2).    56  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XXXIII,  Act  1816.' 

An  Act  to  encourage  the  Establishment  of 
Schools  in  this  Province. 

Passed  March  16,  1816. 
"Whereas  the  Education  of  the  Youth  is  of 
"utmost  importance,  and  public  attention  to  that 
"object,  in  affording  them  easy  means  of  acquiring 
"useful  knowledge,  has  been  found  to  be  attended 
"with  the  utmost  beneficial  effects  in  society." 

I.  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  President,  Council 
and  Assembly,  That  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
the  several  and  respective  Counties  of  the  Prov 
ince,  shall  and  may  at  the  time  of  making  annual 
appointment  of  Town  or  Parish  Offices,  have 
power  and  authority  to  nominate  and  appoint  two 
or  more  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  and  for 
Schools  in  the  several  Towns  or  Parishes  within 
their  respective  Counties."  These  Trustees  shall 
be  subject  to  the  regulations  and  penalties  of  any 
Parish  Officers  and  shall  hold  office  until  some 
one  is  appointed   in  their  stead. 

II.  "It  shall  be  the  Duty  of  the  Trustees  to  be 
appointed  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  their  appointment,  after  giving 
fifteen  days  previous  public  notice,  to  summon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  Towns  or  Parishes, 
being  Freeholders,  or  having  a  yearly  income  in 
real  or  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  40s.,  openly 
and  publicly  to  meet  and  assemble  in  some  fit 

•  Taken  from  the  .Vts  of  General  Assembly  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, etc.,  printed  in  1817,  printer  G.  K.  Lugrin,  Fredericton. 


and  convenient  place  to  be  by  the  said  Trustees 
for  that  purpose  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
subscribing  or  voting  for  the  raising  of  money  by 
assessment  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned, 
for  the  establishment  of  Schools  within  their 
respective  Parishes,  to  the  end  that  the  Youth 
may  be  taught  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing 
and  Arithmetic.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the 
monies  so  to  be  subscribed  or  raised,  shall  not  be 
less  than  £30,  not  more  than  £90  for  more  than 
one  year,  and  if  raised  by  assessment,  the  same 
shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants present  at  such  meeting." 

III.  All  necessary  funds  for  building,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  school  may  be 
raised  by  assessment,  upon  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants. 

IV.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  may  call  at 
request  of  five  freeholders,  a  meeting  of  the  inhab- 
itants once  in  every  year  for  school  purposes  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October,  having  given  fifteen 
days  notice. 

V.  School  money  shall  be  raised  by  assessment 
in  the  same  manner  as  poor  rates.  The  assessment 
is  to  be  limited  to  the  inhabitants  living  within 
three  miles  of  the  school  house. 

VI.  VII,  VIII.     Duties  of  the  trustees. 

(VI).  (a).  To  agree  with  proper  "persons 
duly  licensed,  as  by  His  Majesty's  instructions  is 
directed,"  to  teach  such  school  or  schools  in  their 
respective  Parishes,  and  to  fix  the  salary  to  b 
paid  out  of  the  money  to  be  subscribed  or  raised 
as  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  out  oi  that  which 
may  be  received  from  the  treasury  of  this  Province. 

{b) .  Hereby  required  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  cause  the  Youth  of  their  respective  Parishes 
to  attend  School. 

(c).  To  "visit  and  inspect  the  Schools  of  their 
Parishes  twice  in  every  year  during  the  continu- 
ance of  this  Act;  to  inquire  into  the  discipline  and 
regulation  thereof  and  of  the  proficiency  of  the 
Scholars  and  to  take  care  that  the  benefit  of  such 
Schools  shall  be  confined  to  the  Youth  of  such 
persons  as  contribute  to  their  support  where  the 
money  shall  be  raised  by  subscription." 

(VII).  (d).  To  inquire  from  time  to  time 
into  the  conduct  of  the  teachers  and  report  to 
the  Court  of  the  General  Sessions;  also  they  shall 
have  power  to  remove  any  teacher  for  negligence 
or    bad    morals. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  REPORTS. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  New  Brunswick  for  1914-1915,  shows 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  in  the  percentage  of  attendance. 
The  number  of  schools  open  in  this  year  was 
1,964.  There  were  2,106  teachers  engaged,  and 
the  total  number  of  pupils  attending  was  72,013. 

The  Director  of  Manual  Training  reports 
19  woodworking  departments  in  the  schools  and 
13   departments   for   Domestic  Science. 

Besides  the  report  of  the  Public  Schools,  the 
pamphlet  includes  reports  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  Provincial  Normal  School, 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Chief  Superintendent  also  embodies 
in  his  report  statistics  of  the  Local  Technical 
Schools   in    Nova   Scotia. 


The  Superintendent  of  Nova  Scotia  Schools 
reports  that  the  Province  had  2,795  schools  in 
operation  during  1914-1915,  with  2,945  teachers, 
and  that  107,765  pupils  were  in  attendance. 
These  figures  represent  a  considerable  increase 
in  each  case. 

Seventeen  Mechanic  Science  (woodworking) 
departments  were  in  operation,  and  the  same 
number  of  departments  of  Domestic  Science. 
Local  Evening  Technical  Schools  were  maintained 
in  six  places,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,584. 

Interesting  reports  are  given  of  the  Normal, 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Colleges,  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  School  for  the  Blind  and  other 
special  institutions,  including  the  Reading  Camp 
Association. 


legislature,  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
being  the  authorization  of  school  districts  to 
elect  and  pay  expenses  of  delegates  to  Teachers' 
Institutes. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  School  Book  Bureau 
began  its  work  of  buying,  selling  and  distribut- 
ing prescribed  school  books.  The  Department 
of  Technical  Education  furnished  educational 
moving  picture  films,  which  were  •^hown  in 
the  Technical  College,  Halifax,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Amherst,  Sydney  and  New  Glasgow,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local   technical  students. 


As  regards  teachers'  salaries.  Dr.  Carter  points 
out  that  in  New  Brunswick  the  average  salaries 
of  men  teachers  of  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  class  show 
a  decrease  for  the  year,  while  those  of  superior 
and  grammar  school  classes  and  all  classes  of 
women  teachers  show  an  increase.  In  Nova 
Scotia  the  report  says,  "Teachers'  salaries  have 
on  an  average  shown  a  slight  improvement  all 
round,  except  in  the  cases  of  class  A  men  and 
academic  women  teachers." 


Among  the  encouraging  features  of  the  repjorts 
are  to  be  noted  the  improvement  in  Acadian 
schools;  the  increasing  enthusiasm  and  efficiency 
of  Rural  Science  teachers,  resulting  from  the 
work  done  at  the  summer  schools;  the  awaken- 
ing of  trustees,  in  some  places  at  least,  to  see 
the  importance  of  supplying  necessary  material 
for  school  work;  and  above  all,  the  constructive 
element  in  many  of  the  inspectors'   reports. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that 
school  gardens  are  less  useful  than  home  gardens 
in  Rural  Science  work;  that  school  exhibitions 
are  to  be  encouraged;  and  that  small  Institutes 
are   better   than    large   ones. 


In    New    Brunswick    certain    recommendations 
of  the  Chief  Superintendent  were  acted  on  by  the 


POEMS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW. 

The  Teachers'  World  has  been  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  lists  of  six  poems  that  every  child 
should  know.  The  six  poems  securing  the 
greatest   number   of   votes  were: 

1.  "The    Daffodils." —  Wordsworth. 

2.  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."— 
Tennyson. 

3.  "Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad." — Brown- 
ing. 

4.  "The   Pied    Piper." — Browning. 

5.  "Recessional." — Kipling. 

6.  "Patriotism." —  Scott. 

The  following  list  is  in  the  judge's  opinion  the 
best  sent  in  for  children  under  eight  years  of  age. 

1.  "VVynken,    Blynken    and    Nod." — Field. 

2.  "My  Shadow." — Stevenson. 

3.  "The  Daffodils."—  Wordsworth. 

4.  "The  Brook." —  Tennyson. 

5.  "Baby." — Macdonald. 

6.  "The  Little  Star."— Jane  Taylor. 
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COLLEGE  CONVOCATIONS. 

Mount  Allison. 

The  closing  of  the  different  institutions  of 
Mount  Allison  was  marked  by  exercises  extend- 
ing over  several  days,  beginning  on  Saturday, 
May  13th,  with  a  recital  by  junior  pupils  of 
the  Conservatory.  In  the  evening  the  usual 
closing  reception  was  held  at  the  Ladies'  College. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  on 
Sunday  evening,  May  14th,  in  the  Fawcett 
Memorial  Hall,  by  the  Rev.  Edgerton  Brecken, 
M.  A.,  B.  D.,  of  the  Canadian  Mission,  West 
China.  Dr.  Brecken  preached  from  the  text 
"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free." 

On  Monday  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  the  Ladies'  College  were  held.  Dr. 
Palmer  rejx)rted  that  the  Academy  was  gradu- 
ating the  largest  class  in  its  history,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  prospective  students  had 
enlisted,  and  consequently,  that  the  attendance 
had  been  lower  than  for  some  years  in  the  past. 
Dr.  Borden  announced  that  there  had  been  an 
attendance  of  three  hundred  and  six  students  at 
the  Ladies'  College,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  were   in   residence. 

The  University  Convocation  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening.  May  16th.  In  an  able  and 
comprehensive  address,  the  President,  Dr.  Bor- 
den, outlined  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
University,  showing  that  while  the  noble  resix>nse 
to  the  call  of  the  country  made  by  graduates 
and  undergraduates  was  a  matter  of  thanks- 
giving, and  justified  faith  and  pride  in  the  ideals 
held  up  and  the  principles  instilled  at  Mount 
Allison,  at  the  same  time  the  withdrawal  of  so 
many  students  left  a  heavy  financial  burden 
upon  the  management  of  the  University.  Fifty- 
six  undergraduates  enlisted  during  the  year,  and 
also  over  eighty  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
present  last  year,  who  would,  in  ordinary-  times, 
have  continued  tiieir  course.  A  new  science 
building  and  a  library  building  are  among  the 
pressing  needs  that  must  be  postponed.  Valu- 
able additions  have  been  made  to  the  gymnas- 
ium equipment.  Dr.  Borden  spoke  briefly  but 
strongly  on  the  necessity  for  technical  education, 
and  pleaded  for  the  establishment  for  a  chair  of 
agriculture. 

The    devotional    exercises    were    conducted    by 
the    Rev.    W.    Craft.     The    valedictory    addres.s 


was  delivered  by  Miss  Ada  McAnn  of  Moncton. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  George  Steel, 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Russell  and  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Chesley. 

Dr.  Borden  read  the  following  cablegram  from 
Horsham,  England:  "Best  wishes  to  you,  our 
classmates,  for  success  in  your  future  life." 
(Signed)  Wm.  Best,  of  Coles  Island,  Queens 
County,  N.  B.,  and  Arthur  E.  McAfee,  Sussex, 
who  would  have  graduated  with  this  year's 
class    had   they   not   enlisted. 

The  graduates  receiving  degrees  and  certifi- 
cates numbered  fortj'-five.  Professor  Wheelock, 
B.  A.  (Acad.),  Ph.  D.  (Yale),  received  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  (ad  eundem).  Rev.  George 
Steel,  of  St.  John,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of   Divinity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  a 
recommerdation  to  centralize  the  business  man- 
agement of  the  three  Mount  Allison  institutions 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  business  will 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  business  manager. 


University  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  closing  week  of  the  year  1915-16  in  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  was  opened  by 
the  preaching  of  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  on  Sunday,  May  14th, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Barraclough  of  Centenary 
Church,  St.  John.  On  Wednesday,  May  ISth, 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Alumni  and  Alumnae 
societies  were  held,  and  Tluirsday,  May  19th, 
was  the  day  of  the  Encoenia. 

The  exercises  took  place  in  the  college  library, 
with  Chancellor  Jones  as  presiding  officer.  The 
Alumni  oration,  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  W. 
Meahan,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Andrews,  dealt  with  the 
effect  of  the  war  ujwn  Canadian  citizenship. 
Professor  A.  J.  Uppvall,  of  the  University 
faculty,  in  his  address  in  praise  of  the  founders, 
spoke  of  the  career  of  August  Strindberg,  the 
great  Swedish  writer,  and  his  fearless  dedication 
of  his  life  to  truth,  as  an  ideal  to  all  who  would 
give  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  fellowmen. 
Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  of  St.  John,  spoke  briefly 
but  with  great  point  and  force  to  the  graduates, 
urging  them  in  definite  terms  to  be  loyal  to 
their  L'nivcrsity,  their  Province  and  the  Domin- 
ion. Mr.  P'red  C.  Cronkhite,  in  the  valedictory, 
outlined  the  events  of  the  \ear  in  the  Uni\-ersity 
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and  spoke  particularly  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Officers'  Training  Corps. 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  two  graduates  of  the  University,  Mr. 
Wallace  Broad,  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Professor 
H.  M.  Raymond,  of  Columbia  Univeisity.  The 
other  degrees  granted,  twenty-four  in  all,  were 
as  follows: 

Degree  of  M.  A. —  Stephen  Percy  Smith,  B.  A. 

Degree  of  B.  A.  (with  honors)  —  Murray 
McChejne  Baird,  Dyson  Walker  Wallace,  Adrian 
Bradford  Gilbert,  Fred  Clinton  Cronkite,  Alma 
Kate  Gale,  Charles  Patrick  Inches,  James  Ewart 
Porter,    James    Roach    McMonagle. 

Degree  of  B.  A. —  Ethel  Anderson,  Alice  Ethel 
Thurrott,  Charles  Leonard  Emerson,  Helen  Mary 
St.   John   Bliss,   James   Keith   Trecartin. 

Degree  of  B.  Sc.  in  Civil  Engineering  —  John 
Nash  Flood,  John  Patrick  Mooney  and  Reginald 
Bradman  Turner. 

Degree  of  B.  Sc.  in  Electrical  Engineering  — 
Ian  MacDonald  MacLean  and  Joseph  Murray 
Baxter. 

Degree  of  B.  Sc.  in  Forestry  —  Colby  Hibbert 
Jones,  Leland  Stanford  Webb,  Jas.  Edwin  Hall 
and  C.  E.  Maiman. 

The  Douglas  gold  medal  was  won  by  Mr. 
Adrian  B.  Gilbert,  of  Fredericton;  the  Mont- 
gomery Campbell  prize  and  the  Governor- 
General's  gold  medal,  by  Mr.  Murray  McC. 
Baird,  of  Fredericton.  The  Brydone  Jack  schol- 
arship was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Turner,  of 
Meductic,  and  the  Ketchum  silver  medal,  to 
John  N.  Flood,  St.  John.  Miss  Mary  M. 
Chestnut,  Fredericton,  gained  the  Alumnae 
Society's  scholarship  prize,  and  the  William 
Crocket  Memorial  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence P.  Smith.  Mr.  Ian  M.  McLean,  of 
Chatham,  took  the  prize  in  fourth  year  engineer- 
ing, Mr.  C.  E.  Maimann,  of  the  58th  Howitzer 
Battery,  the  gold  medal  offered  by  Sir  Frederick 
Williams-Taylor  for  the  best  all-round  athlete, 
and  Miss  Georgina  H.  Trueman,  of  Rothesay, 
the  John  T.  Jennings  prize  for  freshman  essays. 
The  Alumni  gold   medal   was  not   competed   for. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Society  it  was 
ordered  that  a  memorial  be  drafted  in  honor  of 
the  late  Lieutenant  Charles  M.  Lawson,  of  the 
26th   Battalion. 

King's  College. 
The    baccalaureate    sermon    at    King's    College 
was  preached   in  the  Hensley   Memorial  Chapel 


on    Sunday    morning.    May    7th,    by    the    Arch- 
bishop of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Haliburton  Club  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  Monday  evening,  when  interesting  papers 
were  read  by  Dr.  Eraser  Harris  of  the  Dalhousie 
Medical  Staff,  and  Mr.  Harry  Piers,  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Historical  Society.  On  Wednesday,  May 
10th,  the  meetings  of  the  Alumni,  the  Alexandra 
Society,  and  the  Board  of  Governors,  took  place. 
At  the  business  meeting  of  Convocation  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Chancellor,  Sir 
Charles  Townshend;  Proctor,  Archdeacon  Mar- 
tell;  Clerk  of  Convocation,  Canon  Vroom; 
Public  Orator,    Rev.   W.   S.   H.    Morris. 

Enc^nia  Day  Exercises. 

On  Thursday  the  day's  proceedings  opened 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  College  Chapel  at  7.30  a.  m.,  at  which 
the  Archbishop  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  College.  At  10  a.  m.  the  annual 
service  was  held  in  the  parish  church.  The 
preacher  was  the  new  President,  Dr.  Boyle, 
who  from  the  text  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things. 
Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,"  gave  a 
thoughtful  and  helpful  sermon  on  the  Christian 
idea  of  life  as  expressed  in  responsibility. 

Touching  reference  was  made  to  the  death 
of    Canon    Powell. 

The  Governors'  luncheon  was  held  at  noon  in 
Commons  Hall.  The  Archbishop  presided.  Ad- 
dresses of  welcome  to  Dr.  Boyle  were  made  by 
Prof.  J.  H.  Young,  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto; 
Canon  Simpson,  D.  C.  L.,  representing  Bishop's 
College,  Lennoxville;  Rev.  J.  W.  Macmillan, 
D.  D.,  representing  the  University  of  Manitoba; 
Rev.  Dr.  McPherson,  president  and  rector  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University;  and  Archdeacon 
Martell   on   behalf  of  the  town  of  Windsor. 

Public  Meeting  of  Convocation. 

The  public  meeting  of  Convocation  took  place 
at  3  p.  m.,  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Charles  Town- 
shend, presiding.  The  new  President  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Archbishop  and  installed  by  the 
Chancellor.  The  conferring  of  degrees  then 
took  place,  those  receiving  honorary  degrees 
being  presented  with  the  customary  Latin 
speech,  by  Rev.  W.  S.  H.  Morris,  the  public 
orator;     those    for    degrees    in    course    by    Dr. 
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Vroom.  The  President,  Dr.  Boyle,  took  his 
D.  D.  ad  eundem,  and  honorary  D.  C.  L.'s  were 
conferred  on  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick; 
Prof.  A.  H.  Young,  Dean  and  Senior  Professor, 
Trinity  College,  Toronto;  Rev.  Dr.  H.  P. 
McPherson,  President  and  Rector  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University;  Rev.  B.  C.  Borden,  D.  D., 
President   of    Mount    Allison    University. 

Degrees  in  course  were  conferred  as  follows:. 
-    M.  A. —  Lionel  A.  Forsyth,  Arthur  L.  Collett, 
John  R.  H.  Harley,  Arthur  C.  Wilson,  Rev.  F.  G. 
Kingston  {ad  eundem) . 

B.  A.— Ethel  E.  Morse,  LeRoy  B.  Florence, 
Henry  T.  Pimm,  Harry  F.  Zwicker,  Edwin 
Jukes,  William  J.  McLeod,  Temple  W.  Maynard, 
Gordon  Thompkins  Miller. 

B.  C.  L.— E.  H.  Henneberry,  T.  E.  O'Leary, 
J.  R.  Mooney,  L.  G.  Bell,  W.  M.  Farrar,  A.  L. 
Bartelmeh. 

The  divinity  testamur  was  presented  to  A.  F. 
Bate,  B.  A.,  by  the  President. 

Dr.  Willets,  the  Vice-President,  then  made  the 
University  announcements  and  presented  the 
p  rizes  as  follows : 

Governor-General's  Medal  —  Miss  E.  E.  Morse. 

Bishop  Binney's  Prize  —  Miss  E.  M.  Mason. 

Almon-Welsford  Testimonial  —  A.   E.   Gabriel. 

Judge  McDonald  Prize  for  General  Biblical 
knowledge  —  A.  F.  Bat'e,  B.  A.,  LeRoy  B. 
Florence. 

McCawley  Hebrew  Prize  —  C.  A.  Simpson, 
B.  A. 

Binney   E.\hibition  —  A.    E.   Gabriel. 

Oratorical  Medals  —  W.  G.  Ernst,  W.  Mc- 
Leod. 

Harry  Crawford  Memorial  Prize — W.  G. 
Ernst. 

DeBlois'  Prize  for  English  Essay  —  LeRoy  B. 
Florence. 

Bissett  Medal  in  Athletics  — C.  E.  C.  Ratch- 
ford. 

An  excellent  valedictory  was  delivered  by  H. 
T.  Pimm,  A.  B. 

Canon  Cowie  gave  an  admirable  Alumni 
oration  in  which  he  emphasized  the  ideals  of 
the  University  and  its  opportunity  of  service. 

Addresses  of  welcome  and  felicitations  to  the 
new  President  and  the  College  were  given  by 
Dr.   Carter,   Dr.   McPherson,   Dr.    Borden. 

The  Archbishop  then   delivered   an   admirable 


address,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  the  Nation- 
al  Anthem. — Abridged  from  Church   Work. 


Dalhousie  University. 

At  the  Convocation  of  Dalhousie  University, 
held  in  the  Macdonald  Memorial  Library,  at 
Studley,  Halifax,  on  Thursday,  May  4th,  the 
following    degrees    were    conferred: 

Bachelor  of  Arts  —  Lily  Isabel  Bayne,  Hills- 
boro,  N.  S.;  Lois  Sutherland  Creighton,  Halifax; 
Margaret  C.  Eraser,  Elgin,  Pictou  Co.;  Agnes 
Fulton  Hall,  Halifax;  Bessie  Louisa  Hall,  Bridge- 
water;  Florence  Pearl  Malcolm,  Halifax;  Edith 
M,  Malpeque,  Montgomery  P.  E.  I.;  Gertrude 
Lois  Palmer,  Halifax;  Judith  Forbes  Piers,  Hali- 
fax; Mary  Louise  Power,  Halifax;  Mary  Alex- 
andra Ross,  St.  John;  Juanita  May  Whyte, 
Truro;  Richard  F.  B.  Campbell,  Truro;  Nathan 
Lewis  Chipman,  Yarmouth;  Martin  Henry  Daw- 
son, Truro;  Clyde  Wallace  Holland,  Halifax; 
Harry  Austin  McCleave,  Stewiacke;  Roy  Doug- 
lass MacNutt,  Truro;  John  Patrick  Martin, 
Dartmouth;  Arthur  Gordon  Melvin,  HaHfax; 
John  A.  Nicholson,  Valleyfield,  P.  E.  I.;  Chester 
Arthur  Pugsley,  Amherst;  Neil  MacLean  Rattee, 
Montreal;  James  Edward  Rutledge,  Halifax; 
Frederick  M.  Salter,  Chatham,  N.  B.;  Ernest 
E.   B.  Smith,  Calais,   Me. 

Bachelor  of  Science  —  George  Piers  Brookfield, 
Halifax. 

Bachelor  of  Music  —  Evelyn  Jean  Stewart, 
Bridgewater. 

Bachelor  of  Pharmacy  — Harry  Dennis  Madden 
Amherst. 

Bachelor  of  Laws  —  Ernest  Victor  Ackhurst, 
Halifax;  Charles  R.  Barry,  Fredericton;  Ernest 
Doiron,  Shediac;  Gregory  T.  Feeney,  Fredericton; 
James  L.  Illsley,  Somerset,  N.  S.;  George  Man- 
ning McDade,  St.  John;  Andrew  J.  MacDonell, 
Glace  Bay;  William  Noblett,  Preston,  England; 
Frank  H.  Paterson,  Tatamagouche ;  Lawrence 
Lee  Titus,  Westport. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Master  of  Surgery  — 
Louise  A.  Pennington,  Montreal;  Karl  Kenneth 
Blackadar,  Hebron;  James  Albert  Currie,  Port 
Morien;  Alex.  T.  Godfrey,  Brooklyn,  Queens 
Co.;  Arthur  Hines,  Noel;  Hartley  W.  Kirk- 
patrick,  Gaspereaux  Station;  James  Norbert 
Lyons,  Halifax;  Robert  Harvey  Stoddard,  Jed- 
dore;     Samuel    Whitehouse,    Baltimore. 
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Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  —  Weldon  Roy 
Eraser,  New  Glasgow;  Gordon  Baxter  Richmond, 
Sydney. 

Diploma  of  Licentiate  of  Music  —  Evelyn 
Meredith  Crowell,  Halifax;  Isabel  Gatherer 
McCurdy,   Halifax. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  {ad  eundem  gradum)  — 
Sister   Maura,   Mt.   St.   Vincent,    Rockingham. 


St.  Francis  Xavier. 

The  closing  exercises  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
were  held  on  April  27th.  This  early  date  was 
set  to  ensure  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Hospital,  as  this  unit 
was    expecting    a    summons. 

The  exercises  took  place  at  3  p.  m.  in  Celtic 
Hall,   when  the  following  received  degrees: 

B.  A. —  Cornelius  Thomas  Sullivan,  Arnprior, 
Ontario;  John  Joseph  Robillard,  Ottawa,  Ont.; 
James  Alexander  McLellan,  St.  Rose,  C.  B.; 
Duncan  Joseph  Purcell,  Sydney,  C.  B.;  John 
Archibald  Walker,  West  Lake,  Ainslie,  C.  B.; 
Ronald  Archibald  McLean,  Cloverville,  N.  S.; 
Stephen  Neil  McEachern,  Sydney,  C.  B.;  Fran- 
cis Louis  Murphy,  Seaforth,  Ont.;  Pte.  Richard 
Herbert  Morrissy,  Newcastle,  N.  B.;  Lance- 
Corporal  Frederick  Bradley  Mahoney,  Melrose, 
N.  B.;  Lance-Corporal  Archibald  L.  Wilkie, 
Antigonish,  N.  S.;  Lance-Corporal  James  Cor- 
nelius O'Keefe,  Vernon,  B.  C;  Lieut.  Daniel 
J.  McGillivrary,  Antigonish,  N.  S.;  Sarah 
Josephine  Cameron,  Antigonish,  N.  S.;  Cath- 
erine Anne  McDonald,  Baddeck,  C.  B.;  Eliza- 
beth Mary  McNair,  River  Louison,  N.  B.; 

M.  A. —  Mary  Janet  Chisholm,  Antigonish, 
N.  S. 

LL.  D.— Hon.  P.  T.  McGrath,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland. 

The  valedictory  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Walker,  B.  A.,  and  the  address  to  the  gradu- 
ates was  delivered  by  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chis- 
holm. 

Mount  St.  Bernard  College  had  its  closing  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  was  conferred  upon  three  young  ladies. 
Miss  Sarah  Josephine  Cameron,  Antigonish; 
Miss  Catherine  A.  Macdonald,  Baddeck;  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mary  McNair,  River  Louison. 
Miss  Mary  Janet  Chisholm  of  Antigonish 
received  her  M.  A.  degree.  Miss  Macdonald 
read  the  valedictory. 


In  January  last,  Mr.  Colin  McKenzie,  barris- 
ter, of  Sydney,  C.  B.,  offered  to  give  three 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Senior,  Junior  or 
Sophomore  years  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and 
Mount  St.  Bernard's,  who  should  write  the  three 
best  essays  on  certain  specified   subjects. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

First  Prize  —  Miss  Sarah  Cameron,  B.  A., 
Antigonish,  N.  S.,  $25.  Subject  of  essay 
"The  Stage,  the  Press  and  the  Platform;  their 
Comparative  Influence." 

Second  Prize  —  Mr.  Isaac  McDougall,  Strath- 
lorne,  C.  B.  (Sophomore),  $15.  Subject  of  essay, 
"The  Future  of  the  Church  in  Canada." 

Third  Prize  — Mr.  W.  James,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
(Sophomore),  $10.  Subject  of  essay,  "The 
Future  of  the  Church   in  Canada." 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  in 
St.  Ninian's  Cathedral,  by  the  Right  Rev.  M. 
F.  Power,  Bishop  of  St.  George's,  Newfoundland. 


Acadia  University. 

Acadia  has  had  another  year  of  its  history  in 
the  period  of  the  great  war,  and  like  the  other 
colleges  of  our  provinces  its  attendance  has 
been  depleted  by  war  conditions.  The  enrol- 
ment at  the  Girls'  School,  and  the  number  of 
young  women  taking  the  College  Course  has 
been  about  as  usual;  b*ut  the  number  of  young 
men  in  Academy  and  College  has  kept  dimin- 
ishing the  year  through,  as  from  time  to  time 
new  decisions  to  enlist  have  been  reached. 
Practically  all  young  men  fit  for  military  service 
have  now  either  gone  over  the  seas  or  are  in 
training  camps  at  home.  And  this  stands  to 
the  honor  of  the  schools,  since  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  hour  is  to  contribute  toward  estab- 
lishment of  freedom  and  justice  among  mankind. 
Acadia  is  bent  upon  doing  its  part  at  this 
critical  juncture  of  the  world's  history. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  on  May  28th  was 
preached  by  President  Cutten,  who  is  himself 
in  khaki  and  whose  example  has  affected  others. 
The  customary  address  before  the  College  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Newcomb,  of 
Fredericton,  N.  B.  At  the  Class  Day  exercises 
of  those  going  out  from  college  it  had  to  be  told 
that  one  of  their  number  had  given  up  his  life 
a  few  weeks  before  in  the  cause  for  which  our 
empire  is  fighting.  At  the  graduating  exercises 
the  day  after,  four  mothers  were  called  forward 
by   Dr.   Cutten   to  receive   the  degrees   for   their 
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sons  who  were  absent  for  war  purposes,  one  of 
these  sons  having  been  wounded  at  the  front 
only  a  few  days  previously.  Another  forcible 
reminder  of  the  terrible  conflict  through  which 
we  are  passing  appeared  in  the  programme  on 
this  last  day  of  the  proceedings.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  three  men  and  one 
woman  of  the  class  to  deliver  addresses,  but  this 
year  the  thing  had  to  be  reversed,  three  women 
speaking  and  one  man.  Moreover  the  work 
of  the  year  just  finished  has  been  much  broken 
into  because  of  the  unrest  created  by  consider- 
ation of  the  question  of  duty  with  reference  to 
enlistment. 

The  number  who  took  the  B.  A.  degree  was 
thirty-four.  Four  persons  received  the  M.  A. 
degree  in  course.  One  obtained  the  B.  Th. 
degree,  one  a  certificate  for  the  English  course 
in  Theology,  and  to  four  were  granted  engineer- 
ing certificates.  Only  one  honorary  degree  was 
conferred,  and  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters,  upon  J.  Edmund  Barss,  of  the  class  of 
1891,  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  Hotchkiss 
School,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  a  well-known  author 
of  books  upon  the  Latin  language.     R.  Y.  E. 


THE  LADDER. 


Here  is  a  suggestion  for  primary  reading, 
adopted  from  one  in  The  Teachers'  World. 
Draw  on  the  board  two  ladders,  meeting  at  the 
top.  Put  a  familiar  word  on  each  step  and  on 
the  top  step  a  word  that  has  just  been  learned. 
Above  the  ladders  hang  a  small  flag.  The  game 
is  to  climb  one  ladder,  reach  the  flag,  and  go 
down  the  other  ladder.  A  child  begins  at  the 
bottom  step  of  one  ladder  and  reads  up.  V\'lien 
he  names  the  new  word  the  teacher  takes  the 
flag.  The  child  reads  down  the  other  ladder, 
and  if  he  says  every  word  correctly,  the  teacher 
gives  him  the  flag.  He  then  chooses  another 
child  to  read  and  gives  the  flag  back  to  be  put 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder  again. 


THE  SOOTHSAYERS. 

Down  in   the  meadow   iho  daisies  arc  grotting, 
Crowded  as  close  as  white  sheep  in  their  fold; 

Down  in  the  meadow  are  buttercups  glowing. 
Scattered  like  little  bright  pieces  of  gold; 

And  down  in  the  meadow  the  children  are  going  — 
There's  where  a  fortune  may  truly  be  told. 

Daisies  just  know  if  your  love  will  smile  — 

Buttercups  tell  what   is  really   worth   while! 

—  Grace  Edwards  Wesson,  in  the  June  .S7.   Micholui 


THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

L.  R.  1.  Academic  Arithmetic,  E.xercise  23, 
No.    19. 

Let  the  cost  price  be  100%.  Then  the  selling 
price  will  be  92.5%  of  cost.  If  it  had  been  sold 
10%  higher  means  10%  of  selling  price  added; 
or,  second  selling  price  would  be  110%  of  first 
selling  price,  that  is,  1.10 -x  92.5%  of  cost  = 
101.75%  of  cost.  Therefore,  if  cost  is  100% 
and  second  selling  price  101.75%  of  cost,  the 
gain  would  be  1.75%  of  cost.  But  gain  in 
dollars  is  $56   .'. 

1.75%  of  cost  =  $56.00 

100%  of  cost  =  -^5552:^=  $3200.     Ans. 
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2.     Hall  &  Knight's  Algebra,  page  97,  No.  27. 

Let  x  =  distance  in  miles. 

Let  3/  =  rate  in  miles  travelled  per  hour. 

X 

Then =  No.  of  hours  of  travelling. 


>'  +  )^  =  increased  rate. 
I.      •    ^ 


4x 
=  hours  at  increased  rate  =  — 

y+>i  5y 

Clear  of  fractions. 

oxy  =  4xy-{-2x. 
Transpose  and  collect. 

xy  =  2x 
y  =  2x  =2. 


.'.  rate  is  2  miles  per  hour. 
II.     y — 3^  =  decreased  rate. 

.  .  ;-^  =  time  at  decreased  rate  = 1 — 


3'— X2 
Clear  of  fractions. 

4xy  =  4xy — 2x+ 1  Oy — 5  v. 
Collect  and  transpose. 

2a- =103' — .5y,  I)ut  v  =  2  .'.  by  substitution 
2.r  =  40— 10  =  30   .•..r=15  miles. 
Hence  the  distance  is  15  miles. 
C.  G.     Algebra  for   Beginners,   page   181,   Nos. 
25  and   30. 

Let  Ji;=No.  of  lbs.  which  may  go  free. 
Let  >'  =  Cost  per  lb.  on  excess  in  pence. 
In   first  case  each   passenger   has  x  li)s.   to  go 
free    .'.of   the   total    baggage   2x  will    be   free   of 
charge.     This    is   an    P^nglish    book    .'.allow    112 
lbs.  to  the  cwt.  .'.5  cwt.  =  5(iO  lbs. 
.'.  560 — 2a:  =  Amount    of   excess. 
3'(560— 2a:)  =  cost  of  e.xcess  =  (i2(l.  +  llSd.  =  180d. 
(D- 
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In    second    case    only    x    lbs.    go    free    as    all 
luggage  belongs  to  one  man. 
.'.  560 — a;  =  excess. 
y  (560  —  x)  =  Cost  =  230d.     (2.) 
.-.560— :«:3'  =  230d. 
560>'— 2a;3'  =  180d.     (1).       z 
380y— :c3'  =  90. 

Substract  the  first  from  the  second 
560^— x3/  =  230d. 
280y— a:y=   90 
280^     =      140 

y     =       Yi   -'-YA-   per  lb.  =  cost  of 
excess. 
Substitute  this  value  for  y  in  equation  No.   1. 

140——=    90 
2 

280—  ^=180 

a;  =100  lbs.  which  go  free. 


Let  X  yds.  per  sec.  be  A's  rate. 
"      y      B's 

In  first  race  B  runs  1740  yds.  and  A  1760  yds, 

and  A  wins  by  30  sec.   (that  is  takes  30  sec.  less 

than  B). 

.,       .           1760        ,   „,       .           1740 
As   time  = and  Bs    time= 


1-1^+30  = 


1740. 


(1). 


X  y 

Second,  A   runs  1760    yds.  and  B  runs  1750-^1- 

yds. 

A,      •           1760        ,  „,       1850A    o   ^  „,       . 
As  time= and  B  s  = But  B  having 

X  y 

a  start  of  32  sec.   takes   that   much    longer   than 
A  for  his  race. 

1760   ,    „„       1750i" 


32 


(2). 


X  y 

Substract    the    second    from    the    first. 
1760^3^^1740 


X 

1760 


+32  = 


-5'  =  - 


1750  A 


-IOt 


y 

2y  =  lOA 
y  =    tyh  B's  rate  in  yds.  per  sec. 
Substitute  this  value  for  y  in  equation  No.  1. 


1760  ,__  1740 
rou-  -^^^ 

X  0~l  1 


1760 


+  30=330 


1760 +30x  =  330a: 
—300  x=  1760 


-  1  3 
X    =  015 


A's  rate  in  yds.  per  sec. 

If   X  '^^  =  12  miles  per  hr. 
1760 

A.  R.     What  o'clock  is  it  when  the  time  from 

noon  is  9/11  of  the  time  to  midnight? 

Time    from     noon     to    midnight  =12    hrs.     If 

the  time  from  now  to  midnight  be  divided  into 

11   parts,   their  time  from   noon  to  now  =  9  such 

parts.     Then    the    12    hrs.  =  11+9    such    parts  = 

20/11. 

12  hrs. 

"11    =  2  0  hrs. 


un 


And 


05  -_t_     L 

nr  =  0 1  0   hrs. 


.'.  present  time  is  24  minutes  past  5.  Ans. 
Time    from    now    to    midnight  =     12 — 5.4  =  6.6, 
that  is  6  hrs.  36  min.     And  5.4  =  9/11   of  6.6. 


C.  B.  1.  "Hyphenated  Americans."  A  term 
lately  applied  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
born  in  another  country;  as  Irish-American, 
German- American.  It  often  implies  that  the 
person  gives  allegiance  and  sympathy  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  rather  than  to  his  adopted 
country. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Bulgaria  is  Bul- 
garian, a  language  of  the  Slavonic  group,  to 
which    Russian   and    Polish   also   belong. 

3.  Italia  irredenta  means  unredeemed  Italy, 
and  is  a  term  used  in  speaking  of  Trieste  and 
the  Tyrol  which  are  largely  Italian  by  blood 
and  language,  but  are  under  Austrian  rule. 
See  Current  Events  in  Review  for  June,  1915, 
page  20  and  August,  1915,  page  44. 

4.  Perso7ia  non  grata,  one  who  is  not  in 
favour;  literally,  an  unpleasing  person.  Soixante, 
sixty;  quinze,  fifteen;  soixante-quinze,  seventy- 
five.     Pioii-piou,    a    French    infantry   soldier. 

C.    W.   M.     See   Current   Events  in  this  issue. 

K.  C.  George  Ridout  &  Co,  77  York  Street, 
Toronto;    The  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

[Several  questions  requiring  answers  by  mail  have  had 
to  go  unnoticed  because  the  writers  omitted  to  enclose 
stamps). 
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To  be  Held  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  Halifax,  Aug.  30th,  31st  and  Sept.  1st 


Wednesday,  August  SOth. 
9.00  a.  m.^  Registration. 
10.00  a.  m. —  Opening  Address  by  the  President. 

Address  by  R.  V.  Harris.  Esq. —  "The  Utiliiation  of  the 

School  for  Social  Purposes." 
Address  by  Principal  Brunt — -"Social  and  Civic  Develop- 
ment through  the  School."     Discussion. 
Choosing  of  Committees. 
3.00  p.  m. —  .\ddres8  by  Principal  Soloan  —  "A  Place  for  Hygiene  in  the 
High  School  Course," 
Address  by  Rev.  Father  McManus  —  "The  Providing  and 

Maintaining  of  Parental  Interest  in  the  School." 
Discussion. 

Thursday,  Aufust  Slst. 
10.00  a.m. —  .\ddress    by    Inspector    Robinson  —  "Shall    High    Schoo' 
Grades  be  allowed  to  attend  Rural  Schools?" 
Address  by  Inspector  Campbell  —  "Short  Training  Courses 

for  Teachers." 
Discussion,  led  by  Inspector  Phelan. 
3.00  p.  m.—  Provincial  Tea/chers'  Union.  President  Creelman. 
4.00  p.  m.  —  Election  of  Teachers'  Representatives  on  Advisory  Board. 

Address    by    Professor  DeWolfe  —  "Science   in    the   Rural 
Schools," 


Address  by  J.  E.  Barteaux.  Esq, —  "Vocational  Education,'' 
Discussion,  led  by  Professor  Moore. 
8.00  p.  m. —  Public  Meeting. 

Addresses  by  President  Boyle  of  King's,  President  Mackenzie 

of  Dalhoutie,  Principal  Sexton  and  other  prominent  men 

Friday,  September  1st. 

10,00  a,  m, —  Address  by  Rev.  Father  O'SuUivan  —  "The  Child's  Voice 

and  how  it  should  be  managed  by  the  Teacher," 

Address  by  A,  Roy  Williams.  Esq, —  "On  Teaching  Music 

in  the  School," 
Discussion, 
Address  by  Professor  Buckncll  —  "  How  to  teach  History  in 

Relation  to  the  War," 
Address  by  E,  W.  Connolly,  M,  A, —  "On  Teaching  Arith- 
metic," 
3,00  p.  m. —  Reports  of  Committees. 

Discussion  of  General  Matters  of  Euucational  Interest. 
Election  of  Executive. 

Attendance  and  registration  will  count  as  five  teaching  days  for  Nova 
Scotia  teachers. 

.\s  it  is  probable  that  railways  will  give  usual  rates,  those  attending 
should  ask  for  standard  certificates  when  purchasing  tickets. 

Address  correspondence  to  G.  K,  Butler.  Acting  Secretary.  Halifax,  N,  S 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  battle  of  Verdun  still  rages,  and  with  renewed 
possibility  of  German  success.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
days  the  struggle  has  gone  on,  sometimes  lessening  for  a 
while,  and  then  renewed  with  greater  fury.  Now  the 
Germans  have  made  a  considerable  advance,  and  are 
within  two  miles  of  the  city. 

There  has  been  another  battle  near  Ypres,  in  which  the 
Canadians  have  lost  heavily.  They  were  driven  out  of  their 
trenches  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  June,  but  recovered 
part  of  the  ground  next  morning.  Two  generals  of  the 
Canadian  Division,  General  Mercer  and  General  Williams, 
were  lost. 

The  Austrians  claim  to  have  taken  thirty  thousand 
Italian  prisoners,  but  their  advance  seems  to  have  been 
checked.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  have  taken  the  offensive 
against  Austria,  along  a  front  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  have  taken  forty  thousjind  .'\ustrian  prisoners. 
It  is  believed  that  along  this  front  the  Russians  out- 
number the  enemy  two  to  one. 

Little  news  comes  to  us  from  Mesopotamia  and  .Armenia, 
and  little  that  is  definite  from  the  Balkans.  A  small  party 
of  Russian  soldiers  from  Persia  joined  the  British  forces  on 
the  Tigris.  If  not  important  in  itself,  this  is  at  least  encour- 
aging, as  it  shows  that  Persia  is  quiet.  The  Serbian  army, 
which  is  said  to  number  a  hundred  thousand  men,  has  been 
conveyed  by  sea  from  Corfu  to  Salonika,  The  Bulgarians 
have  entered  Greek  territory  and  occupied  a  strong  [wsition, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  the  Greek  authorities.  The 
situation  is  not  reassuring. 

In  German  East  Africa  the  British  force  from  the  north- 
east and  a  Belgian  force  from  the  northwest  have  made 
important  advances,  but  they  have  a  long  way  yet  to  go 
before  they  meet,  and  still  farther  to  go  before  they  join  the 
British  and  Portuguese  who  are  supposed  to  be  coming  toward 
them  from  the  south, 

India  has  sent  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  troops 
to  fight  in  the  various  fronts,  chiefly  in  Mesopotamia,  Kgypt 
and  East  Africa,  These  troops  are  equipped,  trained  and 
kept  in  the  field  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  (iovcrnmcnt  or 
of  the  Indian  princes. 

There  are  about  six  thousand  men  from  the  United  States 
in  the  Canadian  expeditionary  forces. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  its  whole  fleet  of  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  vessels,  to  be  used  chiefly  in  carrying  food  and 
munitions  from  Canada  and  the  I'nited  States  to  Russia, 
by  the  .Archangel  route. 

Since  the  Governni'.-nt  has  taken  o\er  the  National  Trans- 
continental Railway,  and  placed  it  and  the  Intercolonial 
under  the  same  management,  they  are  together  known  as 
the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  There  are  now,  there- 
fore, virtually  three  railways  running  across  the  continent 
in  Canadian  territory,  though  their  branches  are  so  inter- 
locked that  it  is  difiicult  to  follow  them  on  the  map.  They 
are  the  Canadian  Pacific,  from  Vancouver  to  St,  John,  or  to 
Halifax;  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  from  Prince  Rupert 
to  Winnipeg,  where  it  connects  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Railways;  and  the  Canadian  Northern,  from  Vancouver 
to  Fort  William,  with  connections  farther  cast. 

The  New  Brunswick  Government  is  making  a  survey  of 
the  Crown  Lands  to  secure  information  for  the  department. 
The  survey  will  show  where  settlement  should  be  allowed, 
and  where  the  land  should  be  reserved  for  timber;  and  will 
determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  annual  growth  of  timber 
on  the  various  areas,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
lumbering  industry. 

The  I'nited  States  military  expedition  in  Mexico  is  making 
no  progress,  and  there  is  increasing  urgency  in  the  Mexican 
demand    for   its   withdrawal. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  who  set  out  in  the  siininier  of  1914 
to  cross  the  .Antarctic  Continent,  was  unable  even  to  reach 
its  shores,  because  his  ship  was  caught  in  the  ice  and  finally 
crushed.  His  party,  after  drifting  for  months  on  the  ice 
floes,  landed  on  one  of  the  isl.inds  of  the  South  Shetland 
group,  where  he  was  obliged  to  leave  sonic  of  them  wliile  he 
made  his  way  to  the  Falkland  Islands  for  help.  The  .Argentine 
Government  is  sending  a  ship  to  the  rescue  of  the  party, 
but  there  is  little  hope  of  finding  them  alive. 

Yuan  Shi-Kai,  President  of  China,  diefl  on  the  sixth  of 
this  month,  after  a  few  days  illness,  lie  passerl  away  quietly 
in  the  presence  of  his  wives  and  others,  after  making  pro- 
vision for  the  transfer  of  authority  to  Li  Yuan-Hung  as  his 
successor.  His  death  will  tend  to  .nlhiy  r.itlicr  than  to  in- 
crease the  disturbances  in  the  southern  provinces,  for  the 
new  president  is  in  sympatliy  with  the  demands  of  the 
insurgents. 
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The  long  expected  battle  in  the  North  Sea  has  been 
fought  and  won.  The  full  particulars  of  the  battle  are 
not  yet  known.  It  began  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day 
of  May,  when  a  small  fleet  of  British  cruisers  encountered 
a  German  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Jutland.  German 
battleships  soon  came  up,  and  the  fight  continued  for 
six  hours,  when  British  battleships  appeared  and  the 
German  fleet  fled  for  safety.  A  running  fight  continued 
through  the  night:  but  when  morning  came  not  a  single 
German  vessel  remained  in  sight.  Fourteen  British  ships 
had  been  lost;  but  the  German  losses  are  believed  to  be 
much  heavier,  and  the  British  remain  in  control  of  the 
North  Sea.  These  are  the  leading  features  of  the  greatest 
naval  battle  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  will  probably 
be  known  as  the  battle  of  Skagerak.  The  blockade  of  the 
German  ports  will  now  be  closer  than  ever,  and  the  coasts 
of  England  are  for  the  present  safe  from  German  attack. 

Nothing  since  the  war  began  has  caused  more  sorrow 
throughout  the  Empire  than  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Earl  Kitchener,  who  perished  when  the  cruiser  Hampshire 
was  sunk  with  all  on  board,  off  the  Orkney  Islands,  on 
the  night  of  the  sixth  of  June.  Earl  Kitchener  was  on 
his  way  to  Russia;  and,  while  it  is  possible  that  this  was 
known  to  the  Germans  and  that  they  planned  to  sink  the 
ship  which  carried  him,  it  seems  more  probable  that  she 
struck  a  mine.  A  great  man  has  been  taken  from  us,  but 
not  before  his  work  was  accomplished.  He  has  organized 
the  British  army  now  fighting  in  Europe,  the  greatest 
volunteer  army  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Others 
will  keep  up  this  army  until  it  has  finished  the  work  for 
which  it  was  created;  but,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  said 
of  him,  no  other  man  in  the  Empire  could  have  summoned 
it  into  existence  in  so  short  a  time. 


WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Canadian  Magazine  for  June  lives  up  to  its  name,  in 
that  nearly  all  the  articles  are  about  Canada  and  Can- 
adian affairs.  "The  Spell  of  Montreal,"  "Along  the  St. 
John  Valley"  are  descriptive  papers,  the  latter  illustrated. 
"Winter  on  the  Prairie"  deals  with  some  of  the  animals 
and  birds  wintering  amid  the  snowfields.  "As  Others  Saw 
Us"  quotes  comments  on  Canada  and  Canadians,  made  by 
visitors,  from  the  Baron  de  La  Hontan  and  Father  Henne- 
pin down  to  Mrs.  Moodie.  Dr.  George  Brjce  tells  of 
"Soldiering  in  Canada  Fifty-five  Years  .'^go,"  and  "The 
Battle  of  Windmill  Point"  is  an  account  of  an  incident 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1837.  There  is  a  pen  portrait  of 
General  .'Mderson,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  and  several  short  stories,  current  events, 
and  the  usual  attrartivc  illustrations  make  up  a  good  num- 
ber.    (The  Ontario  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto]. 

The  most  interesting  articles  in  the  June  Century  arc 
those  on  the  prospects  for  the  coming  presidential  election 
in  the  United  States.  Conllicting  views  are  given  by 
Major  Robert  McCormick  in  "The  Next  President"  in 
which  he  discusses  the  effect  of  the  break  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1912,  and  its  effect  on  the  present  situation; 
and  George  Creel,  who  answers  the  question  "Can  Wilson 
Win?"  thus,  "If  he  goes  before  the  country,  taking  the 
people  into  his  confidence,  it  is  not  believed  that  all  the 
millions  of  the  opposition  can  prevent  his  re-election." 
"Our  Next  Step,"  by  Dr.  V'rooman,  faces  the  likelihood 
of  a  combination  of  Germany  and  Japan  to  smash  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  looks  to  an  alliance  of  the  United 
States  with  groat  Britain,  F^rance  and  their  .Allies,  to 
establish  a  world  peace.  .Mr.  .Albert  Hickman  gives  a 
bright  and  readable  sketch  of  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  called  "A 
Commercial    Sea     King."     Educational    articles    are     Miss 


Vida   Scudder's   ".Academic   Freedom,"  and   H.   .Aldington 
Bruce's  "On  the  Trail  of  the  Dullard." 

The  War  Book,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
called  "Production  ami  Thrift,"  is  full  of  valuable  inform- 
ation, both  for  the  teacher  and  the  general  reader.  In  its 
2,30  pages  are  to  be  found,  besides  facts  and  instructions 
on  different  branches  of  agriculture,  short  articles,  extracts 
from  speeches,  statistics  and  advice  on  the  following 
subjects:  The  War  and  Finance,  Food  Supplies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  The  Necessity  for  Economy,  W'omen  and 
the  War,  The  Call  to  the  Colours,  Patriotic  and  Relief 
Work.  Useful  pages  are  those  giving  lists  of  the  bulletins 
available    for    free    distribution. 


FOREST  CONSERVATION. 

The  aggressive  educational  campaign  of  the  Canadian 
Forestr\-  Association  in  the  cause  of  forest  conservation 
has  been  sujjplemenled  by  a  new  issue  called  "A  Matter  of 
Opinion."  The  booklet  is  an  attractive  one  and  strikes  at 
the  subject  of  forest  guarding  from  a  unique  angle.  Seven 
characters  arc  introduced  —  settler  camper,  banker,  railway 
man,  power  engineer,  fire  ranger  and  tax  payer  —  each 
telling  his  personal  story  of  the  need  for  living  forests  and 
the  increasing  menace  of  burned  and  wasted  forests.  The 
booklet  makes  easy  reading  and  a  mass  of  information  is 
packed  into  the  twenty-four  pages.  Copies  may  be  had 
free  by  addressing  the  .Association's  Office,  Booth  Building, 
Ottawa. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Rev,  J.  B.  Dollard,  the  well  known  Canadian  poet, 
has  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature 
from  Laval  University. 

Professor  K.  J.  Todd,  of  Dalhousie  University,  has  gone 
to  Scotland  to  offer  himself  for  military  service. 

Mr.  Hedley  V.  Colpitts,  Science  Teacher  at  the  Fred- 
ericton,  N.  B.  high  school,  has  resigned  his  position  and  at 
the  close  of  the  term  will  go  to  Kingston,  Ont.,  to  take  an 
officer's  course. 

Miss  Georgie  W.  .Allan  and  Miss  C.  W.  Wyman,  of  the 
Milton  school,  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  have  resigned. 

Yarmouth,  .\.  S.,  had  200  students  in  the  Local  Techni- 
cal School,  the  largest  enrolment   in  the  province. 

The  city  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  some  time  ago  raised  half  a 
million  dollars  for  Dalhousie  University.  In  recognition  of 
this,  the  I'niversity  now  offers  three  scholarships,  annually, 
to  sons  of  citizens  of  Halifax,  to  be  awarded  by  competitive 
examinations. 

On  Monday,  .April  24th,  the  pupils  of  the  Halifax  County 
.Academy  celebrated  the  tercentenarj-  of  Shakespeare's 
death  by  carrying  out  a  programme  of  recitations,  music 
and  presentation  ol  scenes  from  the  plays.  Professor 
MacMeehan,  of  Dalhousie,  gave  an  address  on  Shakespeare. 

.At  the  closing  exercises  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College, 
Antigonish,  N.  S.,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chisholm,  of  Halifax, 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  local  historj-,  offered  a  prize 
of  $100  for  the  best  history-  of  Antigonish,  his  native 
county. 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Paterson,  of  Hampstead,  X.  B.,  has  been 
appointed  Science   Master  at  the  Fredericton   High   School 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


Twenty.  Sixth  Meeting,  High  School  Building,  St.  John 
N.B.,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  June  28, 29, 30, '16 


PROGRAIVIME 


First  Session  —  Wednesday,  June  J8th. 


9.00  a.  m. —  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee. 

10.00  a.  m. —  Enrolment.    Report   of   Executive   Committee.   Election   of 
Secretary,  and  Nominating  Committee,  .\ppointment  of 
Committees. 
.Address  by   the   President.   W.   S.    Carter.    LL.    D..   Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

Second  Session  —  Wednesday,  June  28th. 

2.30  p.  m. —  "School  Libraries  —  their  Use  and  Abuses." —  Miss  Eleanor 

Robinson.  Editor  Educational  Review. 
3.30  p.m. —  "Evening    Continuation    Schools." — Dr.     F.     II.    Sexton. 

Director  of  Technical  Education,  Nova  Scotia. 
S.  30  p   m. —  Public  Meeting  —  Opera  House. 
Dr.  \V.  S.  Carter.  Chairman. 
.\ddresses  of  Welcome. 

"The  Citizen  and  his  Schools." —  Hon.  Payson  Smith.  State 
Superintendent  of  Education-.  Maine. 

Third  Session  —  Thursday,  June  S9th. 

9.30  a.  m. —  "A  Prescribed  Reading  Course  for  Teachers  in  advance  of 
Class  II!." —  Dr.  H.  V.  Bridges.  Principal  Normal 
School. 

Note:  Each  person  attending  the  Institute,  and  desiring  return  fare. 
or  at  reduced  rate,  must,  when  purchasing  the  going  ticket,  ask  for  a 
certificate  that  he  has  purchased  such  ticket.  Then  this  certificate,  when 
$igne<l  by  the  Secretar\-  of  the  Institute,  will  be  accepted  by  the  companies 
issuing  it.  as  a  return  ticket,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Government  Railways, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  These  lines  require  that  the  certificate  so  signed- 
be  exchanged  for  a  railway  ticket  before  boarding  the  train  on  the  return. 


10.30  a.  m.—  "School  Playgrounds."—  Mr.  W.  B.  Tennant.  St.  John,  NB 

11.30  a.  m. —  "Sanitation  in  School  and  Home." —  Dr.  G.  G.  Melvin,  St. 

John,  N.  B. 

Fourth  Session  —  Thursday,  June  29th. 

2.30  p.  m.— "Tlie  Ideal  School  Board."— Mrs.  W.  G.  Clarke,  Freder- 

icton,  N.  B. 
3.30  p.  m. —  "School  Cadet  Corps." —  Mr.  W.  McL.  Barker,  Moncton. 

Fifth  Session  —  Friday,  June  SOth. 
9.30  a.  m. —  "Use  and  Misuse  of  Motion  Pictures." — Dr.  W.  C.  Keir- 

stcad.  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
10.30  a.  m. —  "Schools  as  Social  Centres." — Mr.  A.  M.  Belding.  Editor 

"Evening  Times." 
11.30  a.  m. —  Election  of   Executive   Committee.    Representative   to   the 
University  Senate.  Text  Book  Committee. 
Sixth  Session  —  Friday,  June  SOth. 
2.30  p.  m. —  "The  Necessity  for  Medical   Inspection  of  Schools." — Dr. 

A.  F.  Emery,  St.  John.  N.  B. 
3.30  p.  m. —  "The  Public  Schools  in  Relation  to  the  Mineral  Resources 
of  Canada."—  Dr.  Philip  Cox.  The  University  of  N.  B. 
Unfinished  Business. 
\V.  S.  Carter.  LL.  D..  Geo.  A.  Inch,  B.  A..  B.  Sc, 

President.  Secretary. 

In  case  any  one  does  not  purchase  a  through  ticket  to  St.  John,  it  will 
of  course,  be  necessary  for  him  to  secure  a  certificate  with  each  ticket 
he  purchases. 

The  Kent  Northern  will,  instead  of  above,  issue  return  tickets  at  one 
and  one-third  first  class  fare. 

Teachers  desirous  of  securing  lodging  in  advance  can  get  desired  infor- 
mation by  addressing  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Prince  William 
Street,  St.  John,  N.  B.  G.  A.  1. 


in  place  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Colpitts,  who  has  resigned.  Mr. 
Paterson  is  a  graduhte  of  the  University  of  \ew  Brunswick 
and  is  at  present  Principal  of  the  De  Lorimer  School, 
Montreal. 

Mount  St.  Bernard's  Ladies'  College,  Antigonish,  N.  S.> 
has  begun  the  erection  of  a  large  new  wing  to  contain  a 
gymnasium,  a  museum,  a  library,  an  auditorium,  cla.ss 
rooms,  lecture  rooms,  etc.  This  addition  to  the  present 
building  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber   of    students. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Canon  Powell,  late 
President  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  which  took  place  in 
Philadelphia,  on   Monday,  April  24th. 

The  pupils  of  the  Grammar  School,  at  Chatham,  \.  B., 
lately  forwarded,  through  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Tweedie,  the 
sum  of  $5()  to  Dr.  Murray  MacLaren  to  suppK-  a  bed  in 
No.  1  Canadian  Ceneral  Hospital.  In  acknowledging  the 
gift.  Dr.  MacLaren  said  that  he  was  placing  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  in  the  New  Brunswick  hut,  a  plate  with  a 
suitable  inscription,  and  that  if  possible,  this  plate  would 
be  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  after  the  war,  to  be  kept 
to  show  the  part  that  the  school  had  taken  in  assisting 
the   sick   and    wounded. 

Miss  Kdith  M.  llartt,  Fredericton  Junction,  who  went 
west  at  Christmas  has  spent  the  first  three  months  of  the 
term  familiarizing  herself  with  the  High  School  and  Public 
School  curriculum,  both  by  teaching  and  observation  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  I'rince  Albert  and  keeping  in  touth 
with   the  senior  classes  of  the  collegiate. 

Miss    llartt    has    now   accepted   a    position    as    Principal 


of  the  Belgrave  School,  and  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the 
west. 

Miss  Hartt  also  attended  the  convention  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan Educational  Association,  held  in  Prince  .^Mbert 
during  Easter  week. 

Lloyd  T.  Carmichael  attended  the  convention  of  the 
Saskatchewan  p>hicational  Association,  held  in  Prince  Al- 
bert,  April   25th,   2(5th   and   27th. 

The  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  Nova  Scotia  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  left  by  the  death  of  the  late  L.  S.  Morse,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mayhew  C.  Foster,  M.  A. 
Mr.  Foster  is  a  native  of  Annapolis  Count>-,  and  taught 
for  three  years  at  Port  Lome  at  the  beginning  of  his 
professional  career.  After  taking  his  Normal  College 
course  he  studied  agriculture  at  Guelph.  He  graduated 
from  Acadia  in  1909,  and  received  his  Master's  degree  in 
1914.  From  1909  to  1911  he  was  Principal  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  Canning,  and  .since  then  has  been  in  charge 
of    the    Parrsboro    schools. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  issued  a 
handbook  announcing  the  summer  courses  and  examina- 
tions for  teachers  for  1910.  Courses  are  given  in  agri- 
culture, commercial  subjects,  art,  manual  training,  house- 
hold science,  music,  French  and  physical  culture.  There 
are  also  special  courses  and  examinations  for  te.ichers  of 
backward  and  deficient  children  and  for  kindergarten  — 
[)rimary  teachers. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Miner  Gordon,  D.  D.,  C.  M.  G.,  has 
resigned  the  Principalship  of  Queens  I'niversily,  Kingston, 
Ont.,   which   has  he  held  .since   1902. 
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All  Grades  (o  Crudualion 
Prcparalion  tor  Lniversilios 
Modern  Laniuait,  Domcjiic  Science 
Elocution,  Slcnoiraphy 
Physinl  Trilnini,  Fine  Arts 
Arl5aBd&.(ls 

X      '  ,    J  ,  ,  ,'*"'''"'"  '"m  opens  ISlh  Scpl.  1913 

far  y^ltaian  and  Informaiion  apply  lo  REV.  ROBERT  LAINC,  llMix 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSfC 
All  grades  in  all  brandies  to  G(adua(ion 
Teacher's  Cirlificale 
Licenliale  of  \fusic  rrom  Dalhouii« 
"^^.''/'o^of  Music  from  Dalhou»ic 


At  the  Empire  Day  celebration  in  the  Bathurst,  N.B. 
schools,  an  important  part  of  the  programme  was  the 
unveiling  of  the  roll  of  honor,  containing  the  names  of 
former  pupils  of  the  Grammar  School,  now  on  active  ser- 
vice. Members  of  D  Company  of  the  132nd,  stationed  at 
Bathurst,  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  staff  and  pupils  of  the  Grammar  School  have 
raised  over  $450  for  patriotic  purposes. 

At  a  concert  held  recently  in  Fair  View  District,  St 
John  Co.,  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  under  the  direction 
of  their  teacher,  Mr.  Wilfred  Fletcher,  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  was  realized,  which  is  to  be  used  in  repairing 
the  interior  of  the  schoolhouse. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  will  take  place  in  New  York  City,  July 
1-8.  The  general  sessions  will  be  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Among  other  organizations  meeting  with  the 
Association  are  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, the  School  Garden  Association,  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Economics'  Association.  Every  department  of 
school  work  will  be  represented.  The  Department  of 
Higher  Education  will  discuss  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
American  Educational  systems.  Opportunities  will  be 
offered  for  visiting  teachers  to  see  New  York.  Full  particu- 
lars will  be  given  in  the  June  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Mr.  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann 
Arbor,   Michigan,  Secretary. 

The  following  list  of  New  Brunswick  teachers  who  have 
enlisted  is  complete,  as  far  as  is  known,  to  date: 

S.  B.  Anderson,  Irenee  Arseneau,  Arthur  Barry,  W.  Leo 
Bonnell,  Clarence  Burden,  Hazen  Carson,  Norman  Cass 
Geo.  W.  Chapman,  Dean  Colpitts,  Burwell  Douglass, 
Chester  M.  Eagles,  Theophile  P'ournier,  James  Leon  Fren- 
ette,  John   R.  Gale,  Whitfield  Ganong,  Allen  Good,   F.  A, 

Good,   J.    C.    Hanson, Hunter,   J.   Stewart    Henry, 

L.  D.  Jones,  Gordon  Jones,  Tranquille  Landry,  Chas.  M. 
Lawson,  William  Lawson,  F.  C.  Manning,  Fred  McDonald, 
Cameron  McFarlane,  Ralph  J.  McKenzie,  Wesley  Mc- 
Namara,  Earle  D.  MacPhee,  George  Perry,  Leon  J.  Savage 
Leon  Savoie,  Robert  B.  Wilson,  Ralph  C.  Gale,  Bertram 
Campbell,    ("laude    Estabrooks. 

We  will  gladly  publish  additions  to  this  list.  We  hope 
to  give  later  a  corresponding  list  from   Nova  Scotia. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  give  their  older  pupils  some  idea 
of  the  geographical  and  historical  reasons  for  the  present 
war  will  be  wise  to  get  A  Syllabus  in  War  Geography  and 
History,  by  Albert  A.  Cock.  This  little  book  is  a  guide 
to  elementary  teaching  in  these  subjects,  and  properly 
used  should  put  new  life  into  revision  of  history  and 
geography  already  learned,  besides  contributing  to  an 
intelligent  reading  of  current  history.  There  are  seven 
short  chapters,  entitled  respectively.  Problems  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Teuton,  Gaul  and  Slav,  Enter  England, 
The  Eastern  Question,  Growth  of  the  German  Menace, 
Economic  World  —  Problems,  Ethical  Questions.  Books 
and  maps  are  recommended  and  suggestions  given  for 
using  the  syllabus.  [George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  32  Fleet 
Street,   London,   E.   C.     32  pages.     6d.   netj. 

Longmans'  English  •Grammar  is  a  revision  and  adaptation 
of  Longmans'  School  Grammar,  by  George  J.  Smith  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  Department  of  Education,  New  York 
City.  It  seems  to  fulfil  the  main  requirements  laid  down 
for  this  kind  of  text  book  by  Dr.  Fitch  in  his  Lectures 
on  Teaching.  That  is,  it  has  a  good  logical  arrangement  of 
rules,  proper  distinction  of  type  between  important  and 
unimportant  facts,  between  typical  and  ex<;eptional  rules; 
and  above  all,  it  has  plentiful  well-arranged  and  searching 
exercises.  As  soon  as  it  has  given  the  student  a  new  bit 
of  knowledge,  it  calls  upon  him  to  use  that  knowledge, 
and  to  show  that  he  has  really  made  it  his  own.  Espec- 
ially in  the  early  stages,  a  great  deal  of  simple  constructive 
language  work  is  provided.  The  notes  for  teachers  are 
in  an  appendix,  and  discuss  some  disputed  points.  Teach- 
ers of  grammar  who  want  to  add  to  their  stock  of  material 
are  advised  to  get  this  book.  [Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New   York.     330  pages.     65  cents!. 

The  Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  R.  L- 
Archer,  L.  V.  D.  Owen  and  A.  E.  Chapman.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  come  upon  a  book  on  teaching,  written  in  an 
as  interesting'  way  as  this.  .And  while  the  style  attracts, 
the  excellence  of  the  subject  matter  confirms  us  in  our 
first  favorable  impression. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  given  to 
general  principles  of  method,  and  has  chapters  on  the 
aims  of  history  teaching,  principles  of  method,  choice  of 
matter,  problems  of  arrangement,  collection  of  material 
and  the  conduct  of  the  lesson.  The  second  part  takes  up 
the  teaching  of  particular  periods  —  the  British  and  Roman 
period,  the  Dark  Ages,  later  .Middle  .Ages,  Tudor  and  Stuart 
periods,  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  recent  period. 
The  discussion  of  "the  principles  of  fullness"  in  Part  I 
is  typical  of  the  good  sense  and  practical  usefulness  of 
the  whole  book.  Teachers  will  get  illumination  from  the 
suggestions  on  selection  of  details  to  give  the  right  impres- 
sion of  a  period,  or  of  a  character,  e.  g.  "In  how  many  a 
lesson  on  Alfred  has  the  one  graphic  touch  of  detail  been 
the  eleventh  century  fiction  of  the  cakes,  with  the  result 
that  children  are  left  without  the  least  impression  of  .Alfred 
as  a  wise  man,  a  good  man,  or  a  great  man,  but  associ- 
ated forever  with  an  episode  which  is  mere  clowning  when 
it   has  lost   its  only  point   (as  it  must   lose  it   if  .Alfred   is 
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New  Brunswick  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Education 
RURAL    SCIENCE    SCHOOLS 

WILL     BE     HELD     DURING     THE 

Summer  of   1916  at  Woodstock  and  Sussex 


'Beginnings  July  5th  and 


Continuing  Four  Weeks 


All  teachers  actually  engaging  in  the  public  school  service 
of  the  Province  are  eligible  for  admission.     No  fees. 

The  full  course  of  study  occupies  two  Summer  Sessions 
with  an  inteiim  Winter  Reading  and  Experimental  Course. 
It  includes  Soil  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Nature  Study  and 
School  Gaitfening,  Plant  Life,  Animal  Life,  Farm  Mechanics 
(for  men)  and  Domestic  Science  (for  women),  and  Rural 
Education.  No  options.  (See  Regulation  50  in  the  Nature 
Study   and   Agriculture   Course.) 


Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Course  entitles  teachers  to 
receive  certificates  of  competency. 

In  naming  the  school  an  applicant  wishes  to  attend  the 
principle  of  readiest  accessibility  from  home  should 
govern. 

Teachers  who  prior  to  1914  had  taken  a  Course  in  Agri- 
culture at  a  School  recognized  by  the  Education  Department 
and  passed  the  required  examinations,  are  eligible  for  second 
session  work. 


For  calendar  containing  information  regarding  Course,  allowances  for  fares,  board  etc.,  and  for  admission,  apply  to 
R.  P.  STEEVES,  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education,  Sussex,  N.  B. 


treated  as  a  mere  name  on  which  to  hang  this  incident), 
namely,  that  the  wisest  king  of  England  who  ever  lived 
might  be  treated  as  a  fool  by  one  of  the  most  ignorant  of 
his  subjects."  In  the  chapter  dealing  with  his  time  an 
outline  study  of  King  Alfred,  for  children,  is  given,  and 
the  story  of  how  he  learned  to  read  is  used  to  characterize 
the  man.  The  authors  discuss  briefly  dramatization,  and 
the  use  of  original  sources.  Very  full  references  to  books 
are  provided,  yet  the  teacher  who  is  confined  to  text  books 
would  find  much  that  is  useful  between  the  covers  of  this 
little  volume.  We  recommend  it  very  strongly  to  all  who 
are  teaching  history  in  our  schools,'  and  especially  where 
there  has  been  difficulty  in  interesting  the  children  in  the 
beginning  of  history.  |A.  &  C.  Black,  4,  5  and  6  Soho 
Square,   London.     263  pages.     3s.  6d.]. 

What  Shall  we  flay  ?  by  Fannie  Wyche  Dunn.  This  is  a 
dramatic  reader  containing  arrangements  of  the  stories  of 
the  sleeping  beauty,  Cinderella,  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee,  and  other  well  known  stories,  eight  in  all,  for  grades 
three  and  four.  The  writer  says  that  much  of  the  arrang- 
ing has  been  done  by  her  pupils  in  these  grades.  It  is 
well  done  and  the  language  is  simple  and  gootl,  on  the 
whole,  keeping  close  to  the  originals  in  the  case  of  classics. 
A  good  book  for  material  for  Friday  afternoon  or  more 
formal  programmes.  [Everychild's  Series.  181  pages. 
The   Macmillan   Co.,   of  Canada,   Toronto.     40  cents]. 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games,  by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft  and 
William  Dean  Pulverniacher.  This  book  is  intended  for 
players,  instructors  and  spectators  of  games  anci  claims  to 
be  a  sort  of  ".'Kthletic  Baedecker."  Part  1  is  given  to 
ball  games,  base-ball,  foot-ball  (.American  Intercollegiate 
and  English  .Association),  hockey,  lacrosse,  lawn  and  squash 
tennis,  polo,  golf,  basket-ball,  hand-ball  and  volley-ball. 
There  is  no  mention  of  cricket.  Part  II  deals  with  track 
and  field  games  and  rowing.  There  is  an  introduction 
treating  of  organized  athletics.  The  book  contains  an 
immense  amount  of  authoritative  information  in  small 
compass,  and  is  admirably  arranged  and  printed,  with  full 
index,    glossary,    clear    illustrations  and  such   management 


of  type  and  paging  as  to  make  its  matter  most  easily 
accessible.  [The  Macmillan  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto. 
(527  pages.     $1.50). 

We  have  already  noticed  the  series  of  Geographical  and 
Industrial  Studies.  The  latest  volume  that  we  have 
received  is  Asia,  by  Nellie  B.  Allen.  This  is  a  geographi- 
cal reader  for  pupils  below  the  high  school,  but  it  may  be 
read  with  interest  by  older  readers.  The  aim  is  to  give 
children  who  are  studying  the  geography  of  Asia  some 
sort  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  ways  of  living 
in  eastern  countries.  The  many  illustrations  are  clear 
and  interesting.  Each  chapter  has  a  list  of  questions  and 
suggestions  for  study,  which  would  be  helpful  to  a  teacher. 
Or,  the  book  may  be  used  for  reading,  simply,  and  is  a 
good  one  for  the  schoolroom  table.  [Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
449  pages.     80  cents]. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES, 
New  Brunswick.' 

All  teachers  and  school  boards  are  again  notified  that 
no  authorization  nor  approval  has  been  given  to  any  agent 
for  books  or  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  New 
Brunswick,  by  the  Department  of  Education  or  any  of 
its  officers. 

Teachers  arc  requested  not  to  permit  any  such  agents 
to  solicit  during  school  hours,  and  to  re|5ort  to  the  Edu- 
cation Office  any  infraction  of  this  prohibition. 


There  will  be  a  Course  in  Plnsical  Tminiiig  given  in 
connection  with  the  Nova  Scotia  Summer  School  at  Truro, 
beginning   July    10th    next. 

New  Brunswick  teachers  will  be  admitted. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Capt.  H.  Roljinsun 
Black,  The  Dennis   Building,   Halifax,   N.  S. 

W.    S.    CARTtiR, 

ChieJ  Superintendent  oj  Edutalum. 
Education  Office, 

May  22nd,  1916. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE.     :    •     .  , 

NEW    BRUNSWICK    SCHOOL    CAL- 
DAR,  1916-1917. 

First  Term. 

—  Dominion  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

—  Normal  Entrance  and  Mat- 
riculation    Exams,     begin. 

—  Date  of  Annual  School  Meet- 
ing. 

—  Opening  of  French  Depart- 
ment of  Normal  School. 

—  Public  Schools  open. 

—  Labor  Day  (Public  Holiday). 

—  Normal  School  opens. 
— Thanksgiving     Day     (Public 

Holiday). 

—  Exams,  for  Class  III  License 
begins. 

—  Normal  and  Public  Schools 
close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 

Second  Term. 

—  Normal  and  Public  Schools 
re-open. 

—  Schools  close  for  Easter 
Vacation. 

—  Schools  re-open  after  Easter 
Vacation. 

—  Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
St.    John    City    only). 

—  Exams,  for  Class  III  License 
begin. 

—  Empire  Day. 

—  Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

—  Last  Day  on  which  Inspect- 
ors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive Applications  for  De- 
partmental Exams.,  Reg. 
38-6. 

—  King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public   Holiday). 

—  Normal   School   Closing. 

—  Final  Exams,  for  License 
begin. 

~  High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
ams, begin. 

—  Public  Schools  close  for 
Term . 


1916. 

July 

1 

July 

4 

July 

10 

Aug. 

2 

Aug. 

28 

Sept. 

4 

Sept. 

5 

Dec. 

19 

Dec. 

22 

1917. 

Jan. 

8 

April 

0 

April 

11 

May 

18 

May 

22 

May 

23 

May 

24 

May    24 


June  3 

June  8 

June  12 

June  18 

June  29 


No  Summer  Vacation ! 

will  be  given  this  year,  but  we 
will  do  our  "bit"  by  fitting  young 
men   and  women  for   the    work 

that  is  waiting  for  them 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time 
Send  for  Catalogue 


S.   KERR. 
Principal. 


What  Edison's  New  Art  Means 
to  Music  in  all  Schools 

By  the  actual  Re-creation  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  with 
all  its  original  warmth  and  tonal  beauty,  by  means  of  ihe 

New  Edison  Diamond    Disc  Phonograph 

Mr.  Edison  has  made  possible,  in  all  schools,  the  teaching  of  music 
from  the  highest  ideals  of  tonal  purity,  tone  quality,  correctness  in 
every  detail     Come  and  hear  the  New  Edison 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,    -    St.  John,  N.  B. 


Public  Scliools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE  HAVE  A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR  LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND     FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON      APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO.,  =^  %T.llTJi.  s. 


ESTAdLiSHiiD 


WE 


are  the  only  Optometrists  in  New 
Brunswick  who  are  legally  recog- 
nized in  a  province  of  Canada. 
We  are  registered  by  examination 
in  the  Province   of  Quebec. 

D.  BOYANER 

TWO     STORES 

37  Duke  and   1 1    Charlotte  Sts. 


WANTED 

An  experienced  Teacher  (Academy 
Diploma),  to  take  charge  of  the  edu- 
cational work  in  a  School  for  the  Blind. 
Must  be  willing  to  learn  the  Braille 
system. 

.^pply:  "Teacher  for  the  Blind," 
Educational  Review  Office,  162  Union 
St.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars as  regards  experience  and  qual- 
ifications and  sending  copies  of  testi- 
monials. 

DIAMONDS  &  OPALS 

Gold  Chains,  Bracelet* 
Watches.  SterllDK  Silvet 
Gooda  at 

A.  £  J.  HAY'S,  76KiDK8tmt 
Rt.  John.  N.  B 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 

PRESTON  DESK 


It  is  the  most  important 
innovation  of  recent  years 
in  connection  with  school 
desks,  and  does  away  with 
the  fancy  dust-catching 
and  unsanitary  standards 
of  the  old  style.  It  places 
the  Preston  Desk  on  an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 
school  desk  made,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  con- 
siderable lower  price.  And 
mark  this- — you  are  not  asked 
to  pay  an  extra  cent  for  thii 
great  improvement. 


Write  lis 
statine 
your  re- 
quirements 
and  we  will 
gladly 
furnish  a 
quotation 


SOLE 

AGENTS 

FOR 

EASTERN 

CANADA 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO..  LIMITED,     -     Educational  Equipment 


215-219  VICTORIA  STREET, 


TORONTO.  ONT. 


Photo  hv  Mdnscll  &  Co. 
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ue   moralize,    we   philosophize    about   the  dis- 

cr)ntent  of   man.     We  give  little    reasons   for  it; 

but   the   real   rea.son   of  it  all   is   this,    that   man 

is    greater    than     his    circumstances,     and     that 

(iod    is   alwa>s   calling    him   to   come   up   to   the 

fulness    of    his    life.      Sad    will    be    the    day    for 

e\ery  man  when  he  becomes  absolutely  contented 

with  the  life  that  he  is  li\ing,  with  the  thoughts 

that    he    is    thinking,    with    the    deeds     that    he 

is  doing.  —  Phillips  Brooks. 
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Address  all  correspoadence  to 

The  educational  REVIEW. 

St.  John.  N.  B. 


The  picture  supplement  issued  with  the 
Review  this  month  is  an  example  of  the  work 
of  the  famous  animal  painter.  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  and   is  called,    "Shoeing." 

The  beautiful  bay  mare  is  the  central  figure 
of  the  group.  Her  coat  shines  like  satin, 
catching  the  light.  Her  head  is  turned  to  watch 
with       intelligent      interest     the     man      at      his 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  especially  directed 
to  the  official  notices  on  page  27,  to  Mr.  Gibson's 
offer  on  page  2.5,  and  to  the  notice  of  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Club  on  page  40. 


Will  our  subscribers  kindly  notify  us  (ironiptly 
of  changes  in  address.  We  shall  tie  glad  to  recei\e 
also  any  items  of  school  news. 
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ON  TEACHING  NATURE   STUDY. 

(Contributed). 

It  is  easier  to  imagine  what  Nature  Study  is 
than  to  express  it  in  words.  We  can  feel  it,  think 
it,  love  it,  and  yet  if  asked  what  it  is  be  unable  to 
answer.  C.  F.  Hodge  says,  "Nature  Study  is 
learning  those  things  in  nature  which  are  best 
worth  knowing,  to  the  end  of  doing  those  things 
which  make  life  most  worth  the  living."  Who 
is  not  inspired-  to  live  a  bigger  life,  to  do  nobler 
things  after  a  walk  over  field  and  meadow,  a  stroll 
through  a  wood,  or  a  climb  to  a  mountain  top?" 

All  great  poets  of  all  ages  have  been  inspired 
by  nature  to  express  their  love  for  it  in  their 
writings.  Someone  has  said,  "Nature  Study  is 
never  a  task  but  a  tonic.     It  recreates." 

The  question  is  asked  by  many,  "Why  introduce 
Nature  Study  into  our  school?"  We  might  better 
ask,  "Why  stop  Nature  Study  when  the  child 
enters  school?"  His  earliest  education  is  almost 
entirely  Nature  Study  by  nature's  method.  Can 
we  do  better  than  to  continue  this  education? 

The  child  in  the  country  school  has  with  regard 
to  Nature  Study  greater  advantages  than  the 
child  of  the  city.  This  difficulty  can  be  met, 
however,  by  the  use  of  city  parks  and  by  referring 
to  the  visits  which  at  one  time  or  another  the  city 
child  has  probably  made  in  the  country. 

If  the  country  child  is  taught  to  observe  nature 
in  all  its  infinite  beauty  on  his  walks  to  and  from 
school,  he  will  not  only  develop  a  love  for  the 
wonderful  world  of  out  of  doors,  but  he  will  be 
kept  from  mischief,  which  ever  awaits  his  active 
capabilities.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  and  to  seek  the  answer  in  books  on 
Nature  Study.  He  will  in  this  way  acquire  the 
habit  of  close  and  accurate  observation  and 
research,  which  should  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  him. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  children 
questions  to  find  out  the  answer  by  personal 
observation  and  to  have  them  tell  how  they  dis- 
covered it.  Among  other  (juestions  these:  "What 
is  the  use  of  the  down  on  the  stem  of  certain  kinds 
of  thistles?"  or,  "Is  the  perfume  of  a  flower  of 
any  use  to  the  flower  itself?" 

What  child  will  not  work  better  all  day  if  told  on 
Friday  morning  he  Is  going  to  be  dismissed  an 
hour  early  to  go  for  a  tramp  through  the  old 
pasture  near  the  woods?  It  is  always  advisable 
to  tell  children  before  they  start  just  what  they 


must  look  for  and  the  finite  results  one  expects, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  get  their  Undivided  atten- 
tion out  in  the  open  where  there  is  so  much  to 
distract  them. 

During  inclement  weather  nature  subjects  may 
be  introduced  into  the  class  room  for  study.  Each 
pupil  may  have  the  care  of  a  growing  plant.  With 
very  little  trouble  and  expense,  insects  may  also 
be  made  to  thrive  indoors. 

During  the  winter  month  the  study  of  evergreens, 
of  animals,  of  the  earth  and  sky  may  be  profitably 
pursued. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  in  the  teaching 
of  Nature  Study  is  its  correlation  with  geography, 
drawing  and  other  subjects. 

Advantage  may  be  taken  of  a  manufacturing 
or  a  mining  town  by  introducing  the  study  of 
the  difTerent  ores  into  the  curriculum.  In  a 
farming  district  the  study  of  corn,  of  wheat,  of 
fruit  trees,  of  plant  food,  of  soil,  of  weeds  —  good 
and  bad,  and  of  the  dispersal  of  seeds  will  be 
found  to  be  of  inestimable  practical  importance. 

Nature  Study  takes  the  chi'd,  as  well  as  his 
teacher,  out  of  doors.  It  teaches  him  to  love  and 
to  protect  the  bird  that  he  might  otherwise  wanton- 
ly stone ;  to  wonder  at  the  loveliness  of  the  wayside 
flower,  to  ask  questions  that  are  concerned  with 
the  deep  things  of  science  and  of  its  Creator. 

The  study  of  nature  misses  its  highest  purpKjse 
unless  it  leads  the  child  from  nature  up  to  its 
Author  —  God. 

Nature  Study  then,  points  the  child  from  the 
seen  to  the  unseen.  Through  function,  purpose 
and  plan  he  sees  a  Planner  and  to  him  nature  has 
revealed  its  greatest  thought,  its  grandest  lesson — 
eternal    law,    eternal   unity. 


THE  JOY   OF  LAW. 

Now  I  have  found  obedience  that  is  joy; 
Not  pain,  not  conflict  of  the  heart  and  mind. 
But  harmony  of  human  souls  with  God. 
Some  law  there  needs  be  other  than  the  law. 
Of  our  own  wills.     Happy  is  he  who  finds, 
A  law  wherein   his  spirit   is  left  free. 

—  H.  E.  Hamilton-King. 


When  I  commence  teaching  again  I  will 
surely  let  you  know  and  receive  the  Review 
once  again.  No  teacher  should  be  without  it, 
and  as  you  already  know  everj-  teacher  apprec- 
iates it  very  much. —  J.  M.,  N.  S. 
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NOTES  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  LITERATURE. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
The  Island  of  the  Scots. 

Author.  William  Edmondstone  Aytoun,  born 
in  Edinburgh,  1813,  died  in  Edinburgh,  1865. 
A  Scottish  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  for 
years  on  the  staff  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  at 
Edinburgh  University. 

The  poem  is  one  of  the  "Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers"    published    in    1849. 

The  incident  of  the  poem  is  told  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather." 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  at  the  pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  in  1689,  a  band  of  about  one 
hundred  Lowland  Scots,  who  had  served  as 
officers  under  him,  preferred  exile  in  France 
with  King  James  II,  to  accepting  the  rule  of 
King  William.  These  gentlemen  formed  them- 
selves into  a  company,  and  engaged  in  the 
French  service. 

In  a  campaign  in  Alsace  this  company  of 
Scottish  officers  distinguished  themselves  b>- 
their  voluntary  attempt  to  storm  a  fort  upon 
an  island  in  the  Rhine,  defended  by  five  hundred 
Germans.  Their  attack  was  so  fierce  that  the 
Germans  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  attempted 
to  escape,  which  they  did  only  after  hcav>-  loss, 
leaving  the  island  in  possession  of  the  brave 
assailants.  The  French  general  declared  it  was 
the  boldest  action  that  had  ever  been  performed 
The  place  was  long  called  L'Isle  des  Ecossais. 
the   Island  of  the  Scots. 

When  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  company 
was  disbanded,  there  remained  but  si.\teen 
out  of  the  original  number,  and  few  of  these 
ever  again  saw   their  native  land. 

For  a  fuller  account  see  Tales  of  a  Grandfather, 
second  series,  chapter  24. 

Line  24.  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin,  1314-1380, 
Constable  of  France,  the  most  famous  French 
warrior  of  his  age. 

Line  41.  The  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  where 
Claverhouse  was  defeated.  It  is  a  rocky  defile 
shut  in  by  precipices  and  wooded  hills,  between 
Dunkeld  and  Blair,  in  Perthshire.  The  "furious 
river  Garry"  rages  through  the  glen. 

Line  65.  Scott  says  that  they  waded  into 
the  stream  with  their  ammunition  about  their 
necks,  and  linked  arm-in-arm,  according  to  the 
Highland    fashion. 


Cranford  Society. 

Cranford  is  usually  identified  with  Knutsford, 
in  Cheshire,  where  the  author,  Mrs  Gaskell, 
spent  her  childhood  and  youth.  She  was  born 
in  London  in  1810.  and  spent  her  married  life 
in  Manchester,  the  "Drumble"  of  the  book. 
Among  her  other  books  are  North  and  South, 
Ruth,  Mary  Barton,  Cousin  Phillis,  Sylvia's 
Lovers,  and  the  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  She 
died    in    1865. 

The  extract  called  "Cranford  Society"  is 
taken  from  the  first  chapter  of   Cranford. 

Amazons.  A  fabled  race  of  women  warriors 
who  lived  near  the  Black  Sea,  or  in  Africa, 
according  to  Greek  mythology. 

Give    an     instance    of     "verbal     retaliation." 

Manx  laws.  Laws  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Tinwald 
or  Tynwald.     The  governing  body  of  the  Isle. 

How  would  you  fix  the  date  of  this  description 
of  Cranford? 

The  Spartans.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride 
with  the  Spartans  not  to  show  any  sign  of 
suffering. 

Esprit  de  corps.  Literally,  "spirit  of  the  body.' 
Feeling  of  fellowship. 

Pattens.  Wooden  soles  raised  on  iron  frames 
to  protect  the  feet  from  mud  or  wet. 

Half -pay   captain.     Retired   on   half   pay. 

Sent  to  Coventry.  To  send  a  person  to  Coven- 
try is  to  take  no  notice  of  him.  The  explanation 
of  the  phrase  is  that  at  one  time  the  people  of 
Coventry  disliked  soldiers  so  much  that  no 
intercourse  was  allowed  between  the  garrison 
and  the  town.  So  that  when  a  soldier  was 
sent  there,  he  was  cut  off  from  all  social  inter- 
course. 

What  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  of 
Cranford? 

For  notes  on  Sir  Galahad  see  Educational 
Review    for    January,    1916. 


Song   for   Saint   Cecilia's   Day. 
November  22,   1687. 

Author.  John  Dryden,  1631-1701,  poet,  play 
Wright   and    satirist.     Poet    Laureate,    1670-1688. 

Saint  Cecilia.  The  patron  saint  of  music. 
Dr>den  wrote  two  <jdes  for  the  celcl)ration  of 
her  festival,  the  second  and  more  famous  (^ne, 
Alexander's  Feast,  in   1697. 

This   universal  frame  began.     The  whole  tabric 
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of  the  universe  took  its  rise.  This  was  an  idea 
of  the  Greek  philosopher  Pythagoras.  (6th 
century,    B.    C.) 

Jarring  atoms.  Atoms  not  yet  brought  into 
relation  with  each  other.     Discordant  atoms. 

Voice.  Words.  More  than  dead.  Because 
never  alive.  Or,  because  they  were  not  yet 
harmonized. 

Cold  and  hot  and  moist  and  dry.  The  ancients 
taught  that  all  matter  was  made  up  of  four 
elements,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  and  the 
qualities  dry,  cold,  hot,  moist  were  associated 
with     these     respectively. 

The  diapason  closing  full.  The  harmony  being 
complete.  The  Notes  on  the  Golden  Treasury 
suggests  a  comparison  with  Milton's  At  a  Solemn 
Music. 

Line  16.  What  passions  are  named  in  the 
succeeding  verses,  and  what  kind  of  music 
raises  each? 

Jubal.     See  Genesis  iv,  2L 

Chorded  shell.  The  first  musical  instrument 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  stretching 
strings  over  a  hollow  shell.  Read  Lowell's 
poem  The  Finding  of  the  Lyre. 

What  imitative  lines  or  phrases  do  you  find  in 
the  poem  ? 

Mortal  alarms.     Calls  to  deadly  combat. 

Discovers.  Not  in  the  modern  sense ;  more  like 
uncovers.  Makes  known.  Discuss  the  fitness 
of  the  adjectives  applied  to  the  various  instru- 
ments. Notice  the  different  metres  and  espe- 
cially the  changes  in  the  fourth  stanza. 

To  mend  the  Choirs  above.  To  improve  upon  the 
music  of  heaven.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
writer's    reverence    and    taste    here? 

Orpheus,  the  wonderful  musician  of  Greek 
mythology,  whose  music  drew  wild  beasts,  and 
even  rocks  and  trees,  to  follow  him.  See  the 
song  "Orpheus  with  his  Lute"  in  Shakespeare's 
"Henry  VIII." 

Sequacioiis.     Following.     An  obsolete  word. 

Bright  Cecilia.  There  was  a  tradition  that  she 
invented  the  organ,  and  that  an  angel  came  to 
listen  to  her  music.  There  is  a  well  known 
picture   showing   this. 

Raised  the  wonder  higher.  What  wonder?  higher 
than  what?  With  lines  5.5-64,  compare  1  Thess- 
alonians  iv,  16,  and  Addison's  hymn,  "The 
Spacious   Firmament   on    High." 


"As  the  universe  arose  by  the  power  of  music 
so  by  music  it  shall  be  dissolved." 

Show  how  the  poem  exalts  the  art  of  music, 
and    is   appropriate    for    the   occasion. 

Poems  written,  as  this  was,  for  a  special 
occasion,  are  called  occasional  poems. 


NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 

By  the  Editor. 

No  requests  for  notes  on  particular  lessons 
are  at  hand,  so  this  article  will  be  devoted 
to  some  miscellaneous  hints  on  using  Books 
I    and    II. 

Memory  Work. 

New  Brunswick  Readers  I  and  II  contain  little 
in  the  way  of  verse  that  is  worth  remembering. 
In  Book  I,  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  have 
children  commit  to  memory  unless  it  were  "The 
Mission  of  the  Briars,"  which  has  a  good 
rhythmical  swing.  In  Book  II,  we  have  Lord 
Houghton's  "Good  Night  and  Good  Morning," 
"Tennyson's  "Lullaby,"  Emerson's  "The  Moun- 
tain and  the  Squirrel,"  all  good  for  children 
to    learn. 

The  Nova  Scotia  readers  are  much  richer. 
Stevenson's  "Swing,"  Blake's  "Piping  Down 
the  Valleys  Wild,"  Christina  Rossetti's  "Alice," 
Lyly's  "Song  of  the  Fairies"  are  gems,  and  they 
are  all  in  Book  I.  Children  who  memorize 
these,  and  the  poems  by  Stevenson,  Wordsworth, 
C.  Rossctti,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Book  II, 
will  have  a  standard  of  good  poetry  fixed  in 
their    minds. 

There  are  so  many  seasonal  poems  that  an 
appropriate  one  might  be  learned  for  each 
month;  i.  e.,  August,  The  Rainbow;  September, 
"The  Golden  Rod  is  Yellow;"  October,  October's 
Party;  No\"ember,  Indian  Summer;  December, 
Christmas  Morning,  The  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas; January,  Snow,  The  Wind  and  the  Leaves; 
February,  The  Wind,  The  Ant  and  the  Cricket; 
March,  March,  Nearly  Ready;  April,  Spring, 
The  Coming  of  Spring;  May,  Baby  Seed  Song, 
The  Year's  at  the  Spring;  June,  Who  Stole  the 
Bird's  Nest,  The  Baby  Swallow. 

When  children  are  learning  a  poem  by  any 
famous  author,  like  Scott  or  Longfellow,  be 
sure  that  they  learn  the  author's  name,  and 
one    or    two    facts    about  him,   as     for    instance, 
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where  he  lived,  whether  he  lived  a  long  time  ago, 
or  is  still  living.  This  will  accustom  them 
to  associating  the  author  with  his  writings,  and 
later  on,  the  question,  "who  wrote  it?"  when  a 
book  is  spoken  of,  won't  be  met  with  a  stare  of 
ignorance.  You  may  think  there  is  not  time 
to  go  into  things  like  this  when  you  are  teaching 
reading.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  unless  you  interest  the  children.  But 
anything  that  rouses  or  increases  their  interest 
in  what  they  are  reading  is  really  a  time-saver. 
Suppose  you  are  beginning  the  "Lullaby  of 
an  Infant  Chief"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Are 
there  boys  in  the  class?  Do  they  live  near  a 
railway?  Can  they  tell  you  how  to  know  one 
;ngine  from  another?  In  Scotland  there  is  a 
railway  where  all  the  engines  have  names, 
such  as  Rob  Roy,  Meg  Merrilies,  Jingling 
Geordie.  And  all  the  names  are  taken  from  the 
stories  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  the 
railway  runs  through  the  beautiful  part  of 
Scotland  where  he  lived,  more  than  a  himdred 
years  ago. 

Frederick  George  Scott,  who  wrote  some  of 
the  poetry  in  the  readers,  is  a  Canadian,  and  a 
clergy-man  of  the  English  Church.  He  is 
now  at  the  war. 

The  Nova  Scotia  readers  give  a  number  of 
^sop's  fables.  These  are  ver>-  famous  stories 
and  always  called  .iEsop's.  But  scholars  tell 
us  that  no  one  really  knows  who  wrote  them, 
jtsop  was  a  Greek  slave  who  lived  fiOO  years 
before  Christ.  He  is  supposed  to  have  written 
fables,  but  they  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

'  Let  the  children  practise  using  the  Table 
of  Contents,  and  the  numbers  of  the  pages. 
Give  questions  like,  "Who  wrote  the  Spider 
and  the  Fly,  and  on  what  page  is  it?"  Find 
the  fourth  page  after  page  24;  the  next  poem 
after  "Cherries,"  and  give  the  number  of  the 
page. 

Don't  be  a  slave  to  your  text-books.  Be 
careful  to  correct  an\  mistakes  therein.  For 
school  readers  are  not  infallible  sources  of 
information,  nor  is  their  English  always  faultless. 
The  lesson  "Of  What  Use  Are  Flies?"  in  \.  B. 
Reader  I,  should  be  checked  by  the  fuller  know 
ledge  of  the  teacher.  Tell  the  children  that 
since  it  was  written  a  great  deal  more  has 
been   found   out    about  flies,   and   that   we   know- 


now  that  while  they  have  their  uses,  it  is 
dangerous  to  health  to  have  them  about  our 
houses.  It  is  good  for  the  children  to  learn 
that  the  teacher  knows  more  than  the  book. 
Also,  an  idea  of  the  progressive  nature  of 
knowledge  may  enter  their  minds.  Even  the 
people  who  write  books  have  always  more 
to  learn. 

And  what  about  the  absurd  statements  in 
the  lesson,  "Birds  of  Paradise"?  Think  of 
birds  "seventeen  feet  long,  almost  as  long  as 
three  men  put  together,"  moving  from  branch 
to  branch  of  a  tree  as  described!  The  largest 
species  of  this  bird  that  is  known  is  said  to  be 
seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  from  its  bill  to  the 
tip  of  its  tail.  It  would  be  wiser  to  omit  this 
lesson    altogether. 

On  page  23  of  N.  B.  Reader  I,  we  find  the 
word  "real"  used  first  wrongly  and  then  correct- 
ly. In  the  sentence  "I  am  real  glad"  substitute 
"ver\-."  This  ungrammatical  use  of  "real" 
is  all  too  common,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
children  should  find  it  in  their  readers.  So 
impress  upon  them   that  it  is  wrong. 

In  the  verses  "The  New  Moon,"  there  is  an 
atrocious  use  of  the  word  "cunning"  that  is 
enough  to  condemn  the  whole  poem.  The 
New  International  Dictionary  gives  as  the 
sixth  meaning  of  the  word  "prettily  or  piquantly 
interesting;  quaintly  or  daintily  attractive, 
said  of  children,  small  animals,  etc.,  U.  S." 
Even  if  we  accept  the  usage  of  the  United  States, 
the  moon  is  not  be  classed  with  children  and 
small  animals.  Show  a  correct  use  of  the 
word    in    "The   Cat   and   the   Fo.x." 

Watch  for  and  correct  at  this  stage  common 
mispronunciations  of  common  words,  e.  g.,  hed  for 
had;  ontil.  onless;  aigs  for  eggs.  You  will 
notice  others,  some  perhaps,  peculiar  to  the 
locality.  And  let  monosyllables  be  monosyllables 
Yes,  not  yeh-us,  nor  ya-as;    sure,  not  shu-er. 

In  concert  reading  or  recitation  do  all  that 
you  can  to  get  a  soft,  pleasant  tone.  Mumbling 
and  muttering  must  be  corrected,  but  teach 
the  children  to  open  their  mouths  well,  and 
articulate  clearly  in  order  to  be  heard,  not  to 
raise  their  voices.  I  have  seen  little  girls 
producing  harsh,  jarring  sounds,  and  jerking 
their  little  Ixxlies  violently  in  the  effort  to 
"s|)eak    out,"    and    have    been    reminded    of    a 
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small  friend  who  told  her  mother  that  she 
would  like  to  say  to  her  teacher,  who  was 
always    calling    out,     "speak    up,     speak    up," 

"Miss    ,     I     will     not     vulgurate     myself 

by  speaking  up  like  that."  Practise  reciting 
poems  like  "Sweet  and  Low"  or  "Hush,  the 
Waves  are  Rolling  in,"  very  softly  and  sweetly. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 

Josephine  H.  McLatchy. 

(Continued.) 

(VIII).  (e).  To  remove  or  expel  any  scholars 
"being  of  abandoned  and  wicked  habits"  out 
and  from  any  schools  within  their  respective 
towns  or  parishes. 

IX.  Upon  certificate  stating  that  the  school 
building  has  been  provided,  a  capable  master 
appointed,  and  £30  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  £20  shall  be  given  from  the  Provincial 
funds  per  annum,  and  "like  proportion  for  any 
sum  not  exceeding  £90.  Provided,  nevertheless, 
that  no  one  School  shall  receive  in  any  one  year 
larger  sum  than  £20;  provided  also,  that  no  larger 
sum  than  £60  shall  be  paid  to  the  Schools  in  any 
one  Parish  in  any  one  Year." 

X.  The  Trustees  may,  if  they  think  fit,  use  the 
sum  of  20s.  for  each  School  in  their  Parish  to  pro- 
vide prizes  for  the  scholars,  "who  shall  excel  in 
each  of  the  several  branches  of  Orthography, 
Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic  at  the  Examin- 
ation of  the  School.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that 
no  reward  shall  be  distributed  to  any  Scholar 
who  cannot  repeat  by  heart  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments." 

XL  Where  the  funds  are  raised  by  assessment 
the  scholars  shall  be  taught  free  from  all  expense, 
"other  than  their  own  books  and  stationery  and 
individual  portion  of  fuel." 

XII.  The  trustees  must  report  annually  to  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  county,  concerning 
their  use  "of  all  monies  received,  disbursed  or 
distributed;"  they  shall  also  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  regarding  school  monies  as  shall  be 
made  by  the  said  Court. 

XIII.  This  Act  shall  be  enforced  for  four 
years. 

[Continued  by  (iO  G.  Ill,  Cap.  IV,  1820  to  1823, 
then  expired.] 


(3).     58  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XVI,  Act  1818.^ 

An  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  amendment  of  an 
Act  intituled,  "An  Act  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  this  province." 

Passed  March  11,  1818. 

Whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  to  be 
inexpedient  to  allow  to  Inhabitants  of  the  several 
Towns  or  Parishes,  the  power  of  raising  money  by 
Assessment  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
Schools,  as  is  provided  in  and  by  an  Act  made  and 
passed  in  the  Fifty-sixth  year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
present  Majesty  intituled,  "An  Act  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  Schools  in  this  Province." 

I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Council  and  Assembly,  That  the  power 
given  by  the  said  Act,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
several  and  respective  Towns  or  Parishes  in  this 
Province,  to  raise  money  by  Assessment,  for  the 
purpose. aforesaid,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by 
voluntary  subscription,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
taken  away  and  altogether  discounted.  And 
whereas.  It  is  found  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Schools  in  some  of  the  larger  Towns  or 
Parishes  in  order  that  the  whole  Inhabitants 
thereof  may  be  equally  benefitted  with  those  of 
other  Towns  or  Parishes. 

II.  "Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of 
£60  mentioned  in  the  ninth  Section  of  the  herein- 
before recited  Act,  as  the  sum  not  to  be  exceeded  in 
the  allowance  to  be  made  from  the  Provincial 
Treasury,  for  the  support  of  Schools  established  and 
provided  for  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  same  Act, 
be  enlarged  and  the  same  is  hereby  extended  to 
a  sum  not  exceeding  £100,  for  the  Schools  in  any 
one  Town  or  Parish,  in  any  one  year  —  each 
school  receiving  the  sum  of  £20  and  no  more." 

HI.  And  etc.,  "That  whenever  the  Trustees  of 
Schools  shall  think  proper,  they  may  admit  any 
number,  not  exceeding  four  to  each  School  within 
their  respective  Towns  or  Parishes,  to  be  free 
Scholars  of  such  School,  to  be  taught  free  of 
expense." 

IV.  And  etc.,  "That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force 
for  two  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly." 

[Continued  by  60  G.  HI,  Cap.  IV  to  1823,  and 
then  expired.] 


iTaken  from  the  Acts,  etc.  of  N.  B.,  1818,  Lugrin. 
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(4).     7  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  VIII,  Act  1837.^ 

An  Act  .to  repeal  all  Acts  now  in  force,  relating 
to  parish  schools  anr".  to  make  other  provisions  for 
the  same. 

Passed  March  1,  18.37. 

I.  This  Act  repealed  3  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXXI, 
1833  and  6  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXXI,  1836. 

II.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  to  appoint 
annually  three  fit  persons  to  be  School  Trustees 
of  the  Parish. 

III.  And  etc.,  "That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  Trustees  to  divide  their  respecti^■e  Parishes 
into  as  many  School  Districts  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  found  convenient  or  necessary;  and  when 
the  inhabitants  of  any  such  District  shall  provide 
and  erect  a  good  and  sufficient  School  House  for 
the  use  and  purposes  of  a  School,  and  agree  with 
a  Schoolmaster  or  Schoolmistress,  duly  licensed  as 
by  His  Majesty's  Royal  Instructions,  is  directed, 
to  teach  therein  for  the  space  of  six  months  or  one 
year,  such  Trustees  are  hereby  required  to  visit 
and  inspect  such  Schools  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months  during  the  said  period  to  inquire 
into  the  order  and  morals  and  direct  the  discipline 
and  regulation  of  such  Schools;  and  in  case  the 
teacher  so  agreed  with  or  employed  as  aforesaid 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  such  rules 
or  regulations  or  shall  or  may  be  guilty  of  any 
misconduct,  intemperance  or  immorality,  the 
said  Trustees  may  in  their  discretion  discharge  and 
displace  such  Teacher.  Provided  always,  that, 
whenever  such  Trustees  shall  so  displace  a  Teacher, 
they  shall  make  report  thereof  in  writing  with 
the  cause  of  such  proceeding  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  county,  or  district,  whose  appointment 
is  hereafter  authorized  and  provided  for." 

IV.  The  trustees  are  allowed  to  admit  free 
scholars  who  are  deserving,  not  exceeding  five  in 
any  one  school. 

V.  That  the  trustees  are  to  use  a  given  form 
of  certificate  in  reporting  annually  to  the  General 
Sessions.  This  certificate  includes  —  that  the 
school  house  has  been  provided  ;  a  licensed  teacher 
engaged  and  salary  raised  at  the  following  rate  — 
for  a  male  teacher  £10  for  six  months,  £20  for 
twelve  months;  for  a  female  teacher  £o  for  six 
months,  £10  for  twelve  months.     This  also  shows 


whether  "the  money  has  been  subscribed  and  paid 
or  board,  washing  and  lodging  found  and  provided 
for  the  teacher  in  lieu  thereof." 

VI.  The  justices  of  the  Court  of  the  General 
Sessions  are  required  twice  in  every  year  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  in  a  general 
schedule  including  the  hereinbefore  mentioned 
certificates  of  the  parish  trustees.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  general  report  the  Provincial  Fund 
may  be  drawn  by  warrant;  £10  for  a  male  teacher 
for  six  months,  £'20  lor  a  year;  £5  for  a  female 
teacher  for  six  months,  £10  for  a  year.  Such 
money  is  to  be  used  toward  the  support  of  the 
schools.  "Provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  larger 
sum  than  £180  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
this  Province  for  Schools  kept  in  any  Parish  in 
any  one  year,  and  provided  that  no  County  in 
the  Province  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  larger 
sum  from  the  Provincial  Treasury  in  any  one  year 
than  would  arise  from  an  average  of  £160  for 
each  and  every  parish  in  the  county;  provided  no 
more  than  three  female  Schools  shall  be  included 
in  any  such  certificate  or  schedule  for  any  one 
Parish;  and  provided  also,  that  when  the  whole 
sum  allowed  for  any  one  Parish,  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  the  above  allowance 
to  each  and  every  scliool  by  reason  of  the  great 
number  of  schools  in  the  Parish,  then  and  in  such 
case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Trustees, 
and  they  are  hereby  required  to  apportion  the 
whole  sum  among  all  the  schools  in  the  Parish 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  claims, 
whether  yearly  or  half-yearly  Schools." 

VII.  The  teachers  are  required  every  six 
months  to  render  to  the  clerks  of  the  Peace  in  their 
respective  counties  a  true  and  correct  account  of 
the  number,  sex,  names,  ages,  etc.,  of  their  pupils. 
"In  case  of  Neglect  or  Refusal  of  any  teacher  so  to 
do,  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  Provincial  Bounty." 

VIII.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall  report 
annualh'  the  names  of  the  teachers  employed  and 
number  of  scholars,  male  and  female,  taught,  etc., 
in  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


'Taken   from  the   Acts   ot    .New    Brunswick,   etc.,    printed 
in  IKJT. 


Ever  since  I  have  l)eeii  a  siil)scril)er  to  the 
Ri;vii;\v.  I  Ikivc  read  it  with  interest,  Ix'uefit 
and  enjoNinent.  .Allow  me  to  express  every 
wish  for  its  success  both  present  and  future. — 
E.  M.  B. 
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A  LETTER  FROM   GRADE  VIII. 

The  Director  of  Rural  Science  in  Nova  Scotia 
writes  us: 

The  following  letter,  written  in  June  by  a  grade  VIII 
school  girl,  has  interesting  subject  matter,  and  is  written 
in  an  easy  natural  manner  which  contrasts  agreeably  with 
the  stilted  compositions  so  often  written  on  "assigned 
topics." 

Mr.  L.  a.  DeWolfe, 

Truro,  N.  S., 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  just  going  to  write  to  tell  you  about  my  garden. 
My  sister  and  I  made  ours  together.  It  is  about  six 
feet  square.  My  sister  has  sweet  peas,  pansies  and  pinks. 
First  I  dug  a  piece  about  two  feet  by  four  feet.  The  soil 
was  clayey  so  I  carried  richer  soil  and  mixed  it.  Then  I 
took  the  sods  which  I  dug  up  and  put  them  around  my 
garden.  I  did  this  for  two  purposes,  first  to  keep  the 
rain  from  washing  the  soil  down,  and  second  to  make  it 
look  nice. 

After  I  got  the  soil  dried  a  little  I  made  little  rows 
about  an  inch  deep.  The  flowers  I  planted  were  "Wild 
Garden  Flowers."  The  seeds  were  different  sizes;  and 
I  did  not  know  which  grew  large,  so  I  planted  them 
quite  thick.  Then  I  covered  them  over.  I  planted  them 
the  last  Friday  in  May.  I  watered  them  every  evening 
after  the  sun  went  down.  For  a  few  days,  it  rained;  and 
as  I  did  not  have  to  water  them  I  did  not  go  out  at  all. 
The  second  Tuesday  in  June  I  went  out  and  found  they 
were  all  up. 

Of  course,  after  they  came  up  I  kept  good  care  of  them. 
They  are  growing  fine. 

I  have  asters  planted  too.  But,  as  I  did  it  the  same  as 
the  others,  I  will  not  tell  you  about  it.  Mrs.  Grant  gave 
me  nine  "Balsam"  plants,  but  they  all  died  but  two. 

I  have  some  lettuce  planted  but  I  did  not  get  the  soil 
ready.  Papa  ploughed  a  field  for  potatoes  and  turnips,  and 
he  gave  me  a  small  strip,  for  lettuce.  I  have  joined  the 
"Bird    Society.  '     We   have    not    received    our   plates   yet. 

There  are  lots  of  different  kinds  of  birds  around  our 
front  garden.  A  robin  built  her  nest  over  our  front  door 
last  summer,  and  built  over  the  window  this  summer. 
But  a  cat  or  the  wind  blew  it  down  one  night.  But  now 
she  has  built  over  the  parlor  window.     She  is  sitting  now. 

The  Humming  birds  come  to  our  place  every  year.  They 
have  long  bills  and  a  very  bright  red  throat.  When  they 
fly  their  wings  go  so  fast  you  cannot  see  them.  They 
built  a  very  small  nest  in  our  two  big  willow  trees.  The 
wild  canary  has  their  nests  around  our  place  too.  There 
is  one  in  a  maple  tree  and  one  in  the  rose  bushes.  They 
are  very  small  too.  A  sparrow  has  its  nest  in  the  peak  of 
our  barn. 

We  have  eighteen  little  chickens.  Some  are  white, 
yellow  and  black. 

We  have  examined  a  lot  of  flowers,  Buttercup,  Cinque- 
foil,  Mayflower,  Bluet,  Violet,  Dandelion,  Blue-eyed  Grass, 
Solomon's  Seal,  Gold  Thread,  Ground  Ivy,  Strawberry- 
blossom,  Cherry  blossom,  Apple  blossom.  Twisted  stalk, 
Blood  Root  and  Starflower  are  the  ones  I  have  pressed. 


I  am  writing  and  drawing  for  the  Exhibition.  The 
map  I  drew  was  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  am  going 
to  draw  a  map  of  Hants,  Colchester  and  Halifax.  The 
prize  is  a  pair  of  skates. 

Well  I  guess  I  have  told  you  about  all  so  will  close. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 

The  twenty-sixth  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Institute  opened  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  St.  John  High  School  on  Wednesday, 
June  28th,  and  was  a  notable  success.  The 
registration  was  over  six  hundred,  the  attendance 
was  prompt  and  punctual,  and  the  close  atten- 
tion given  to  the  excellent  papers  and  addresses 
showed  genuine  interest.  As  usual  at  the 
Provincial  Institutes,  the  subjects  discussed 
were  not  so  much  those  that  concern  the  daily 
programme  of  the  schoolroom,  as  those  that 
deal  with  the  larger  movements  in  education, 
the  outside  forces  affecting  school  life  and  the 
the  connection  between  school,  home  and  state. 

In  his  opening  address,  the  president,  Dr. 
W.  S.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  New  Brunswick,  gave  a  short  but  com- 
prehensive review  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  has  been  proposed  but  not  yet  carried 
out  in  New  Brunswick  in  the  way  of  educational 
progress  during  the  last  six  years. 

Among  other  topics  Dr.  Carter  spoke  of  the 
desirability  of  uniform  text  books  and  uniform 
teachers'  training  and  licenses  throughout  the 
Dominion,  the  increase  and  need  of  further 
increase  in  teachers'  salaries,  the  success  of  the 
pension  system,  the  impro\ement  of  school 
buildings  and  equipment  in  some  of  the  towns, 
and  the  importance  of  physical  training.  He 
spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  military  training  on 
the  Australian  or  Swiss  plans.  In  conclusion. 
Dr.  Carter  read  and  signified  his  hearty  agree- 
ment with  the  opinions  set  forth  by  a  number 
of  eminent  and  representative  men  in  Great 
Britain  on  the  needs  of  education  in  the  light 
of  the  great  war.  They  point  out  the  danger 
of  ignoring  the  vital  elements  in  education  and 
looking  to  purely  material  ends.  "Technical 
education,"  they  say,  "is  essential  to  our 
industrial  prosperity  and  national  safety;  but 
education  should  be  nothing  less  than  a  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  whole  of  life.  It  should  introduce 
the  future  citizens  of  the  community  not  merely 
to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  but  also  to  the  deeper  interests  and 
problems  of  politics,  thought  and  human  life." 
In  a  fine  address  at  the  evening  meeting  in 
the  Opera  House,  on  June  28th,  the  Hon. 
Payson  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Maine,  emphasizefl  the  fact  that  the  aim  of 
the  schools  shtjuld  he  to  develop  the  individual. 
Not  only  should  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people  be  reached,  but  all  the  powers  of  those 
children  should  be  brought  out.  The  \ote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  was  moved  and  seconded 
respectiveU  by  Bishop  Richardson  and  Bishop 
LeBlanc,    who    made   short    addresses. 

Among  the  valuable  addresses  given  during 
the  session  may  be  noted  Professor  Keirstcad's 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  discussion  of  the 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Motion  Pictures,  and  the 
full  account  gi\en  by  Mr.  V\".  McLeod  Barker, 
of  the  Moncton  High  School,  of  the  Histors 
and  Working  of  School  Cadet  Cori)s.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  papers  will  be  published  in 
full. 

Dr.  H.  \'.  B.  Bridges,  Principal  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Normal  School,  spoke  strongh  to 
the  teachers  on  the  importance  and  necessit\  of 
reading. 

Mrs.  W.  ('..  Clarke,  of  the  Fredericton  Boaril 
of  School  Trustees,  in  an  interesting  address, 
presented  her  idea  of  the  Ideal  School  Board, 
and  pleaded  for  a  close  understanding  between 
teachers    and     parents. 

Other  pai)ers  read  were  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Rol)in.son,  editor  of  the  Ri-.vii-:w,  on  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  School  Libraries;  School  Pla\ - 
grounds,  written  by  Mr.  W.  B,  Tennant,  of  Si. 
John;  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  b>  Dr. 
F.  H.  Sexton,  of  Halifax;  Sanitation  in  Sclioul 
and  Home,  by  Dr.  Melvin,  and  Schools  as 
Social   Centres,   by   Mr.   A.   M.    Belding. 

The  following  members  were  elected  to  tin- 
executive:  Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  H.  H.  Hagernian, 
W.  J.  S.  Myles,  Dr.  C.  B.  Foster,  Mis>  Ella 
Thorne,  ('•.  J.  Oullon,  Miss  Bessie  Wilson,  W. 
Mc.  Barker,  Miss  Stella  Payson  and  ('..  J.  Marr. 
Representative  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  N.  B., 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Owens,  B.  .\.,  Principal  nl  St. 
Patrick's  Hall.  West  End,  and  graduate  nl  the 
U.  N.  B. 


LITERATURE   AND  THE  WAR. 

In    vain   do   the   professors  of   physical   science 
lell    us   that    the   only   way    to   win    this   or   any 
future  war  is  to  give  all  our  school  days  to  chem- 
istr\-  or   to  some  other  of  the  studies  that  deal 
with     matter.     We    have     no    wish     to     neglect 
these    studies.     The\    have    their    place.     But    it 
is    the   second,    not   the   first.     It   is   not   matter, 
but    spirit,    that    is    going    to    win    this    war.      It 
is   not    matter,    but   spirit    that   we   are   going   to 
need     to    solve    the    problems    that    will    come 
after  the  war.     And  it  is  literature,  and  literature 
alone,     that    can     nourish   that   vital   spirit.     For 
literature,  by  its  very  nature,  deals  always  with 
human   life,    while   ph\sical    science,    by   its   very 
nature,    fleals   with    matter   which,    if   it    has   life 
at    all,    has    at    least    no    life    which    is    human. 
The   men   of  science  have  done  great  things   for 
us   in    the   last    hundred    years,    but    the   greatest 
of   all    they   cannot   do.      It   is   not   in   their   pro- 
vince,  but  in   that  of  the   Bible  and   Homer  and 
Shakespeare    and    Milton.     We    hope    it    will    al- 
ways  be    possible    to    jiay    a    right    attention,    to 
pa\     perhaps    more    than    we    have    paid    to    the 
physical    sciences    without    sacrificing    the    claims 
of  literature.     But  if  we  have  to  choose  between 
them,   our  choice  is   instant  and   cleai .     We  are 
not  going  to  spend  all  the  next  generation  in  the 
making    of    explosives;     and    even    if    we    were, 
it  can  only,  at  the  ver\-  worst,   be  a  small  part 
of     the     ])eople     whose     technical     knowledge    or 
ign<;rance     will     affect     their     making.      But     the 
wliole  of  the  people,  each   for  his  own  sake,  and 
for    the    sake    of    all    the    rest    too,    will    need    a 
knowledge   cf   liuman   life;    and   that   knowledge, 
so    far    as    it    is    got    from  education    at    all,    can 
onh    be  got   from  literature.     The  wisest   man  of 
anti(|uit\-      turned      awa\      from      the     stud\-     of 
|)hvsical  science  and  gave  himself  to  that  of  the 
life   nl    m.ui.     And    why^-"      Because,    as   his   great 
l)ui)il    declared,    "an    intelligent    man    will    prize 
those    studies    wiiich    result    in    his    soul    getting 
solieriK'ss,    righteousness    .md    wisdom,    and    will 
less     \aitu'     the     (jthers. "      -And     that     is    still     as 
true    to(ia\     as    when     Plato    lirsi    >aid    it.      The 
Times. 


Sir  Ernest  Sluickleton  has  twice  (aiU'd  in  his  allempts  to 
leaih  and  reseiie  the  niemliers  of  liis  .Anlaiitic  expedition 
who  were  left  on  t-lepliant  Island.  The  iee  eonditions  were 
such  that  he  could  not  u;et  to  the  island  in  the  small  \es,sels 
at  his  command. 
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FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Bible  Readings. 


1. 

Proverbs  iii,   1-7,  13-20. 

1. 

2. 

St.  Luke  ii,  40-52. 

2. 

3. 

Proverbs  iv,  1-13. 

3. 

4. 

St.  Luke  iv,  33-37. 

4. 

5. 

Psalm  xxxvii,  3-11. 

5. 

1. 

Proverbs  vi,  6-11,   16-19. 

1. 

2. 

St.  Luke  iv,  38-44. 

2. 

3. 

Proverbs  viii,  1-18. 

3. 

4. 

St.  Luke  V,  l-U. 

4. 

5. 

Psalm  xxxiii,   1-12. 

5. 

Proverbs  x,  1-14. 
St.  Luke  V,  12-17. 
Proverbs  x,  15-25. 
St.  Luke  V,  18-26. 
Psalm  c. 

Proverbs  xi,  114. 
St.  Luke  V,  27-39, 
Proverbs  xi,  17-31. 
St.  Luke  vi,  1-12. 
Psalm  viii. 


.\  War  Prayer  for  Children. 

From  Church  Work  we  take  the  little  prayer  which  the 
Rev.  W.  P.  Robertson,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Truro,  N.  S.,  has  written  for  the  children  of  his  church, 
and  which  we  are  kindly  permitted  to  use: 

God  bless  our  King,  guard  our  sailors  and  soldiers, 
keep  them  brave  in  danger  and  merciful  in  victory.  Look 
upon  us  at  home,  forgive  our  sins,  save  us  from  selfishness 
and  make  us  fit  for  victory;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


During  the  first  week  of  school  watch  your  new  pupils 
carefully  with  an  eye  to  physical  qualities.  Note  any 
special  deftness  of  hand,  quickness  of  sight  or  hearing. 
You  will  also  watch  for  physical  defects,  with  a  view  to 
making  allowances  for  them,  and  where  possible,  doing 
something  to  correct  them.  Are  any  children  deaf  in 
one  ear?  shortsighted?  breathing  through  the  mouth? 
Can  they  all  see  the  blackboard?  Does  the  light  shine  in 
any  child's  eyes?     Has  anyone  a  seat  too  high  or  too  low? 

Think  how  the  quality  of  your  own  work  is  affected  b>' 
your  comfort  or  discomfort;  how  often  the  raising  or 
lowering  of  a  blind,  or  a  change  of  seat  will  enable  you 
to  work  better;  and  give  the  children  every  physical 
advantage  that  you  can. 

You  will  not,  of  course,  expect  children  to  take  up  their 
grade  work  at  the  point  where  they  laid  it  down.  The 
long  summer  has  blurred  their  knowledge,  and  they  will 
come  to  you  seemingly  ignorant  of  many  things  that  they 
have  learned.  Have  patience.  Think  back.  How  much 
do  you  remember  of  the  work  you  got  up  for  your  last 
examination? 

Don't  begin  by  expressing  disappointment  and  surprise 
that  the  children  know  so  little,  but  rather,  let  them  see 
that  you  are  pleased  with  what  they  do  know. 


By  the  way,  primary  teachers  differ  about  using  print 
letters  or  script  letters  for  beginners.  Whichever  you  use, 
do  not  combine  them.  We  have  seen  beautiful  looking 
sentences  on  blackboards  with  some  letters  in  script  and 
others  in   printing  characters. 


Here  is  a  seat  work  exercise  that  will  show  you  how 
many  words  the  children  know.  In  the  centre  of  a  circle 
draw  or  paste  a  picture  of  some  common  object  with 
an  easy  name,  e.  g.,  a  pail.  Round  the  circumference  put 
letters  or  combinations  of  letters  to  be  used  in  making 
words  containing  the  same  sound  of  at,  as,  m,  t,  s,  tr,  sn, 
Let  them  build  up  the  words  with  printed  letters  on  their 
desks,  or  write  or  print  them  on  slates  or  paper. 


Come  to  school  on  the  first  day  prepared  for  play  as 
well  as  for  work.  .\  game  for  the  pla>'grounds  described 
in  Jessie  H.  Bancroft's  "Games  for  Playground,  Home, 
School  and  Gymnasium"  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  is  Hound 
and  Rabbit. 

The  players  stand  in  groups  of  three,  with  hands  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  each  group  forming  a  circle  repre- 
senting a  hollow  tree.  In  each  tree  is  stationed  a  player 
who  takes  the  part  of  rabbit.  There  should  be  one  more 
rabbit  than  there  are  trees.  One  player  is  chosen  for 
hound. 

The  hound  chases  the  odd  rabbit,  who  may  take  refuge 
in  any  tree,  running  in  and  out  under  the  arms  of  the 
players.  But  no  two  rabbits  may  lodge  in  one  tree,  so- 
as  soon  as  a  hunted  rabbit  enters  a  tree,  the  rabbit  already 
there  must  run  for  another  shelter.  When  the  hound 
catches  a  rabbit,  they  change  places,  the  hound  becoming 
rabbit,  and  the  rabbit  hound.  Or  the  hound  may  at  any 
time  become  a  rabbit  by  finding  shelter  in  an  empty  tree, 
whereupon  the  odd  rabbit  must  take  the  part  of  hound. 

Clover  Blossoms. 

The  clovers  have  no  time  to  play, 
They  feed  the  cows  and  make  the  hay, 
And  trim  the  lawns  and  help  the  bees. 
Until  the  sun  sinks  through  the  trees. 
And  then  they  lay  aside  their  cares, 
.\nd  fold  their  hands  to  say  their  prayers. 
And  drop  their  tired  little  heads 
."^nd  go  to  sleep  in  clover-beds. 
And  when  the  day  dawns  clear  and  blue. 
They  wake,  and  wash  their  hands  in  dew, 
.■Xnd  as  the  sun  climbs  up  the  sky. 
They  fold  them  up  and  let  them  dr>', 
.^nd  then  to  work  the  whole  long  day  — 
The  clovers  have  no  time  to  play. 
•  —  Helena     Leeming     Jelliffe     in     The     Outlook 


Childish  Fancies. 

"Though  I  were  sleepy  as  a  cat," 

The  little  scholar  said, 
"I  would  not  care  to  take  a  nap 

In  any  river's  bed. 
".And  though   I  were  so  starved  I  scarce 

Had  strength  enough  to  stand, 
I'd  beg  through  all  the  valley  ere 

I  sought  a  table-land. 
"But  oh!  what  jolly  times  Id  have, 

I'd  play  and  never  stop, 
If  I  could  only  take  a  string 

And  spin  a  mountain  top. " 

—  P.  Mc Arthur. 
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Do  Apple  Seeds  Point  Up  or  Down? 

When  teacher  called  the  apple  class,  they  gathered  round 

to  see 
What  question  deep  in  apple  lore  their  task  that  da\-  might 

be. 
"Now  tell  me,"  said  the  teacher,  to  little  Polly  Brown, 
"Do  apple  seeds  grow   pointing   up,  or  are  they   pointing 

down?" 
Poor  Polly  didn't  know,  for  she  had  never  thought  to  look 
(And  that's  the  kind  of  question  you  can't  find  in  a  book.) 
And  of  the  whole  big  Apple  class  not  one  small  pupil  knew 
If  apple  seeds  point  up  or  down!     But  then,  my  dear,  do 

VOU? 

—  Carolyn   Wells  in  St.  Nicholas^ 


The  Stolen  Patch. 

A  little  weeping  fairy  found 

A  patch  of  sunshine  on  the  ground. 

She  knew  it  was  the  very  thing. 

To  mend  a  hole  torn  in  her  wing. 

She  dried  her  eyes,  picked  up  the  patth, 

And  saw  it  would  exactly  match. 

So  sitting   'neath  a  tree,  they  say. 

She  sewed  it  on,  and  flew  away. 

The  tree  then  shook  its  leaves  and  made, 

A  shadow  where  the  patch  had  played. 

So  that  the  sun  should  never  guess, 

That  now  he  owned  just  one  patch  less. 

—  My  Magazine. 


Along  the  roadside,  like  the  flowers  of  gold 
The    tawny    Incas    for    their    gardens    wrought, 
Heavy    with    sunshine    droops    the    golden-rod. 


In   connection    with    the    flowers   and    a    rainy    day,    tell 
George  MacDonald's  story  of  the  lily: 

"Little  white  lily 
Sat  by  a  stone. 
Waiting  and  waiting. 
Till  the  sun  shone. 

Litile  white  lily. 

Sunshine  has  fled. 
Little  white  lily. 

Is  lifting  he.-  head. 

Little  white  lily, 

Droopeth  with  pain. 
Waiting  and  waiting. 

For  the  fresh  rain. 

Little  white  lily, 

Holdeth  her  cup, 
Rain  is  fast  falling, 

And  filling  "it  up." 


SERVING  THE  QUEEN. 

By  Mary  E.  Jackson. 

"I  wish  that  1  were  big,  and  strong,  and  grown-up, 
like  Brother  Tom,"  said  Ned.  "I'd  like  to  work  in  town, 
and  come  home  every  Saturday  night,  as  Tom  does,  instead 
of  doing  chores  and  running  errands." 

Ned  tossed  his  armful  of  wood  into  the  box  with  an 
impatient  sigh. 

His  mother  smiled.  "Come,"  she  said.  "I  have  a 
stor\'    to    tell    you." 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  she  began,  "there  was  a  brave 
little  worker  bee,  who  lived  in  a  big  hive.  She  was  strong 
and  willing,  and  was  ready  to  do  anything.  And  what  do 
you  think  was  the  only  thing  required  of  her?  She  and 
a  dozen  other  bees  were  placed  at  the  door  of  the  hive, 
and  were  told  to  keep  their  wings  in  motion,  so  as  to  send 
a  steady  current  of  air  into  the  inner  cells  of  the  hive 
where  the  queen  was.  The  little  worker  bee  was  dis- 
appointed, for  she  had  wished  to  do  some  great  service  for  ■ 
her  queen. 

"She  could  «ee  other  workers  hurrying  about  and  doing 
such  important  tasks!  Some  were  making  wax,  and 
building  the  comb  inside  the  hive;  others  were  providing 
food  for  the  young  bees,  and  still  others  were  feeding 
honey    to   the   queen    herself! 

"Day  Ijy  day  the  little  worker  grew  more  discontented, 
until  one  day  the  queen  sent  a  message  to  the  tireless 
workers  at  the  doorway.  'Tell  them,'  she  said,  'that  they 
are  doing  me  a  wonderful  service.  Without  the  air  they 
are  sending  me,   I  could  never  live.' 

"When  the  little  worker  heard  this  message,  she  took 
courage,  and  her  wings  whirred  as  they  had  never  whirred 
before.  She  felt  at  last  that  she,  too,  was  serving  the 
queen." 

"That  was  a  parable  story,  wasn't  it,  mother?"  said 
Ned,  as  he  squared  his  shoulders.  "Well,  you're  the  nicest 
queen  1  know,  and  I'm  going  to  be  your  best  worker." 
—  Youth's    Companion. 

THE   OWL  AND   THE  BOY. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  — 

Hoo-hoo!  boo-hoo!  l)oo-hoo! 

Who  used  to  cry  at  eight  o'clock, 

Boo-hoo!  boo-hoo!  boo-hoo! 

"1    don't   want   to  go,    I    will   not   go,    I    shan't   go   to   bed," 

he'd  cry, 
I    want    to  sitU).   till    'levfii   o'i:lock,   and    tlierc'   isn't   sand 

in   my  eye!"  , 

Once  there  wa.s  a  little  owl  — 
Too-whit!  too-whit!  too-hoo! 
He  lived  in  a  tree,  'way  out  in  llie  woods, 
Too-whit!  too-whit!  too-hoo! 
Said   the  sleep\'  litlle  f)wl,  when   I  lie  dark  c.inir  down,  and 

lie   noddcfl   his   wear\-   head, 
"If    I    were  a  b(>\  ,   in  a  cosy  hoiisi',    I    know    I'd   yn  liylii    In 

bed!" 
[■'or  owls  art'   very   wise,   you    kii"U  , 
.■\nd  a   long,   long  night   makes  a   littk-   l.iil   yrow  ! 

—  Lillle   Folks. 
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QUESTIONS    ON    "HENRY   ESMOND." 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  historiral  novel?  In  Henry 
Esmond,  which  are  the  more  prominent,  the  historir  char- 
acters or  the  fictitious  ones?  How  do  the  historic  events 
affect  the  fortunes  of  the  fictitious  people?  Are  the  latter 
merely  passively  affected,  or  do  they  take  an  active  part 
in  these  events? 

2.  How  many  years  are  covered  by  the  events  of  the 
story?  Give  the  dates,  approximately.  What  English 
sovereigns  reigned  within  this  period?  The  book  copies 
the  manners  and  language  of  whose  reign?  In  whose 
reign  and  in  what  country  is  it  supposed  to  be  written? 
When  did  Thackeray  write  it?  What  had  he  written 
before  this?  How  old  were  (o)  Hsmond,  (b)  Lady  Castle- 
wood,  (;)  Beatrix,  at  the  beginning  of  the  story?  At  the 
end? 

3.  Into  what  three  periods  is  Esmond's  life  divided? 
Tell  briefly  the  story  of  his  life  up  to  the  age  of  twelve. 
Give  the  substance  of  one  of  the  following  chapters:  "I 
have  the  smallpox,  and  prepare  to  leave  Castlewood," 
"I  am  made  welcome  at  Walcote,"  "A  paper  out  of  the 
'Spectator'."     Where  were  Castlewood  and   Walcote? 

4.  Who  writes  the  introduction  to  the  story?  What  do 
we  learn  from  it  of  her  own  life  and  character?  Give  her 
description  of  Esmond's  personal  appearance.  How  does 
her  account  of  his  character  agree  with  that  shown  in  the 
story?  What  historical  persons  are  mentioned  in  the 
introduction? 

5.  "Mr.  Esmond's  military  life."  In  what  war,  and 
where?  Give  the  dates  of  this  war,  and  tell  why  England 
took  part  in  it.  PVom  what  point  of  view  is  the  Duke  of 
Mailborough  described?  What  does  the  writer  say  might 
have  changed  that  point  of  view?  With  what  good  qual- 
ities does  he  credit  the  Duke?  What  prominent  man  of 
today  is  descended  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough? 
Where  is  Blenheim?  Blenheim  Castle?  Who  wrote  the 
poem  "The  Battle  of  Blenheim?"  Discuss  the  battlefields 
of  this  war  as  compared   with   those  of  today. 

6.  Write  short  notes  on  Versailles,  St.  James's,  St. 
Germains,  Lille,  Newgate,  Chelsey,  Trinity  College,  Dr. 
Swift,  "Dick  the  Scholar,"  "The  Campaign,"  the  Chev- 
alier de  St.  George,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  Prince  Eugene, 
The  Temple  Gardens,   Eikon   Basilike,  Jacobites. 

7.  Does  the  story  concern  itself  with  one  class  of  people 
only,  or  with  many?  Write  with  some  fulness  on  this 
point,  giving  names.  Write  a  note  on  the  society  in  which 
Esmond    moved    in    London. 

8.  "A  strange  series  of  compromises  is  that  English 
history"  (Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  o).  What  instances  does  Thackeray 
give  of  this?  Where  does  Esmond  foretell  the  ."Xmerican 
Revolution?     What   reasons  does  he  give  for   his  forecast? 

J.  What  do  we  learn  from  the  i^ook  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  language  of  the  time?  .Answer  this  as  regards 
the  following;  liducation  of  hoys,  of  girls,  men's  dress, 
women's  dress,  amusements,  entertainments,  travelling, 
eating  and  drinking,  newspapers,  religion,  letters,  family 
relations,   duelling,   methods  of  carrying  on   war. 

10.  It  has  been  said  that  Thackera\-  has  succeeded  in 
making   us  feel    the   loveliness  of   Beatrix  by   mere  force  of 


words.  Do  you  agree?  What  passages  might  be  quoted 
in  support  of  this  statement?  Describe  her  personal 
appearance.  Why  did  Esmond  love  her?  What  killed  his 
love?  Give  her  own  reasons  why  she  did  not  love  him? 
"Thus,  for  a  third  lime,  Beatrix's  ambitious  hopes  were 
circumvented."     Give  particulars  of  each  time. 

IL  Name  ten  historic  persons  mentioned  in  the  story, 
and  write  short  paragraphs  about  any  three  of  them. 

12.  Tell  liriefly  how  Esmond  resigned  his  birthright 
and  titles.  What  were  his  reasons?  Who  knew  his  true 
position? 

13.  Give  e.xamples  from  the  book  of  pathos,  humour 
and  irony.  Write  a  note  on  the  changes  from  first  person 
to  third  and  back  again  in  the  narration.  Quote  one  or 
more  general  observations  that  you  think  worth  remember- 
ing. What  scenes  seem  to  you  most  impres.sive?  Where 
does  the  language  rise  to  the  highest  level  of  beauty? 

14.  Of  whom  are  the  following  words  said:  1.  If 
ever  men  had  fidelity  'twas  they.  2.  He  neither  knew 
how  to  wait  an  opportunity,  nor  to  use  it  when  he  had  it. 
3.  No  man  ever  better  deserved  the  greatest  praise  and 
the  strongest  censure.  4.  He  had  light  blue  eyes,  extra- 
ordinary bright,  and  a  face  perfectly  regular  and  handsome, 

like  a  tinted  statue.     5.     I  have  always  thought  of 

and  of  Marlborough  as  the  two  greatest  men  of  that  age. 

15.  What  were  Esmond's  reasons  for  supporting  King 
James  III? 


A  READING  CIRCLE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

At  the  closing  session  of  tiie  meeting  of  the 
New  Brunswicii  Provincial  Institute  in  St.  John, 
a  suggestion  was  brought  forward  to  organize  a 
Half  Hour  Reading  Club  for  teachers.  The 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  and  several  of 
the  inspectors  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the 
plan,  and  inany  of  the  teachers  present  signified 
their  willingness  to  join  such   a  club. 

It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
organizing  during  the  meeting,  and  the  members 
with  whom  the  plan  originated  decided  to  post- 
pone action  until  after  the  summer  vacation. 
It  is  proposed  to  form  a  committee  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  scheme  and  to  issue  calendars 
and  lists  of  suggested  books,  so  that  the  work 
of  the  club   may   begin   in  January,    1917. 

Information  about  the  progress  of  the  plan, 
and  announcements  as  to  application  for  mem- 
bership  will   appear  in   the  Review. 


An  anny  order  has  been  issued  providing  that  wounded 
soldiers  may  wear  strips  of  gold  braid  on  the  left  sleeve,  one 
to  mark  each  occasion  on  which  they  were  wounded.  It  has 
also  been  decided  to  issue  a  special  badge  to  men  discharged 
after  service  with  the  colours. 
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HISTORY  CHARTS. 
Every  teacher  knows  how  a  subject  gains  in 
interest  when  children  can  actually  share  in  the 
presentation  of  it.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have 
found  the  introduction  of  history  charts  very 
effective.  This  term  we  have  been  dealing  with 
the  social  and  religious  life  of  our  land  from  earliest 
times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  We  i)egan  with 
one  chart  for  general  use  by  the  class,  and  the 
constructing  of  this  proved  very  useful  as  a  re\'ision 
lesson  —  though,  of  course,  it  might  be  built  up 
side  by  side  with  the  weekly  talks.  A  large  sheet 
of  white  paper  was  divided  into  five  horizontal 
sections,  and  two  vertical  lines  were  drawn  down 
the  centre.  In  the  left-hand  spaces  were  then 
entered  the  names  of  succeeding  inhaliitants  of 
Britain.  The  middle  space  provided  for  the 
approximate  length  of  time  during  which  the 
several  peoples  held  supremacy,  while  the  right- 
hand  divisions  were  reserved  for  the  children's 
illustrations.  Scholars  were  free  to  make  any 
suggestions  re  these,  and  were  then  encouraged 
to  supplj-  the  same.  Soon,  opposite  "Ancient 
Britons,"  was  a  piece  of  fur,  a  tiny  bow-and-arrow, 
and  the  drawing  of  a  hut.  For  "Saxons"  the 
sketch  of  a  Biiile  and  a  cross  represented  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  while  pictures  of  a 
church  and  priest,  pasted  on,  sjxjke  of  the  building 
of  churches  and  monasteries;  and  so  on.  Later 
came  greater  opportunity  for  individual  effort. 
Each  child  was  allowed  to  prepare  a  cliart  in 
school,  and  then  take  it  home  to  illustrate.  Now 
in  the  class-room  hang  a  number  of  these,  all 
bearing  witness  to  the  interest  and  ingenuity  of 
their  compilers.  Drawings,  paintings,  newsi)a])er 
or  magazine  sketches,  cigarette  cards,  and  some- 
times actual  ol)jects  —  e.  g.,  tiny  bell  for  the 
Curfew,  and  wee  volume  for  the  Domesday 
Book  —  all  bear  their  part  in  the  various  collections 
and  the  children  esteem  it  a  great  thing  to  be 
allowed  to  talk  about  their  own  work  to  their 
fellow  pupils. — Teacher's  World. 


ONE    HUNDRED    SPELLING    DEMONS    OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


which 

could 

beginning 

their 

seems 

blue 

there 

Tuesday 

though 

separate 

wear 

coming 

don't 

answer 

early 

meant 

two 

instead 

business 

too 

easy    ' 

many 

ready 

through 

friend 

forty 

every 

some 

hour 

they 

been 

trouble 

half 

since 

among 

break 

used 

busy 

bu> 

always 

built 

again 

where 

colour 

very 

women 

making 

none 

done 

dear 

week 

hear 

guess 

often 

here 

says 

whole 

write 

having 

won't 

writing 

just 

cough 

heard 

doctor 

piece 

does 

whether 

raise 

once 

believe 

ache 

would 

knew 

read 

can't 

laid 

J;irsaid 

sure 

tear    J ';.  ^  ; 

1  g  hoarse 

loose 

choose    li 

H    shoes 

lose 

tired     l:,\ 

g  tonight 

Wednesday 

grammar 

wrote 

country 

minute 

enough 

February 

an\ 

truly 

know 

much 
straight 

sugar 

The    : 

Teacher,  Philadt 

THE  CITY  CHILD. 

Daint>-  little  maiden,  whither  would  you  wander? 

Whither  from  this  prett>-  home,  this  home  where  mother 
dwells? 
"Far  and   far  away,"  said   the  dainty   little  maiden, 
-All  among  the  gardens,  auriculas,  anemones, 

Roses  and   lilies  and   Canterbury  bolls. 

Dainty  little  maiden,   whither  would  you  wander 

Whither  from  this  pretty  house,  this  city  house  of  ours? 
"Far  and  far  away,"  said  the  dainty  little  maiden, 
All  among  the  meadows,   the  clover  and   the  clematis, 
Daisies  and  kingcups  and  honeysuckle  Howers. 

—  Tennyson. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  3.1416. 

Have  the  children  draw  squares  on  their 
papers,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  in.  Assign  these  various 
numbers  so  that  they  may  see  that  the  rule 
applies  regardless  of  size.  Tell  them  that 
meter  means  measure,  and  peri  around;  therefore 
perimeter  means  "measure  or  distance  around." 
Tell  them  to  draw  a  dotted  line  from  the  middle 
of  one  side  of  the  square  to  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  side,  which  will  give  them  the  distance 
through  the  square  or  what  might  be  called  the 
diameter,  or  measure  through.  Now  have  each 
child  measure  the  perimeter  of  his  square  and 
write  on  his  paper.  Perimeter  of  my  square  = 
8  in.  (or,  perimeter  of  my  square  =  12  in.  as 
the  case  may  be). 

Next,  each  one  will  measure  the  "diameter" 
and  write.  The  distance  through  square  =  2  in. 
Now  ask  the  question,  "The  perimeter  of  your 
square  is  how  many  times  the  'diameter'  or 
distance    through  ? ' ' 

The  children  will  answer,  "Four  times,"  and 
tell  you  that  they  can  see  that;  but  induce 
them  to  divide  it  and  see  that  it  comes  out 
"four  times"  for  each  square. 

Now  let  each  child  inscribe  a  circle  in  this 
square.  Develop  the  terms  "circumference" 
and  "diameter,"  then  ask  which  is  longer,  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  or  the  distance  through 
the  square.  The  class  will  readily  see  that 
they  are  the  same. 

"Does  the  circumference  look  as  though  it 
were  as  long  as  the  perimeter?" 

"If  the  perimeter  is  four  times  the  diameter, 
is  the  circumference  more  or  less  than  four  times 
the  diameter?" 

"How  shall  we  find  out?" 

They  will  answer,  "Measure  the  circumference 
and  divide  by  the  diameter." 

Tell  them  to  do  so.  They  will  attempt  to  do 
so  with  their  rulers  and  soon  discover  that  it  is 
impossible.  After  they  have  tried  to  study  up 
a  way  to  measure  the  circumference  and  have  failed 
to  name  one  that  is  practicable  (for  they  rarely 
guess  a  way),  I  pass  out  round  tin  lidsof  various 
sizes,  strings,  and  rulers.  Let  each  child  find  the 
diameter  of  the  lid  given  him  and  write  it  down 


on  another  paper.  Then  with  the  string  find 
the  circumference  and  record  that.  (Be  sure 
to  have  rulers  with  eight-inch  divisions.)  If  the 
class  has  not  yet  become  efficient  in  decimals,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  change  the  eight- 
inch  measurements  to  decimal  form  for  them. 
When  each  child  has  his  record  reading  — 

Circumference   =   8^  inches  or  8.375  inches 

Diameter   =   inches,  or inches  — 

with  the  last  filled  according  to  his  measurements 
they  are  ready  to  divide. 

After  dividing,  place  all  the  answers  obtained 
by  the  children  on  the  board  so  that  the  class 
may  see  them.  Unless  some  very  careless 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  measuring,  every 
answer  will  be  3  +  .  Perhaps  the  children  can 
tell  why  there  is  any  difference  in  the  answers; 
if  not,  a  mere  suggestion  will  remind  them  that 
a  string  may  have  stretched  or  the  ruler  may 
have  slipped,  etc.  Perhaps  they  could  suggest 
some  instruments  that  they  might  have  used 
that  would  have  been  more  reliable.  When  all 
this  has  been  talked  over,  ask  them  if  they  would 
like  to  know  what  answer  everyone  would  have 
obtained  if  he  had  measured  accurately.  When 
you  tell  them  the  3.1416,  watch  the  expressions 
of  delight  on  the  faces  of  those  whose  answers 
were  such  as  3. 15  +  ,  3.130  +,  and  others  so 
nearly    correct. 

After  much  mental  drill  in  estimating  circum- 
ferences, using  3i  instead  of  3.1416  for  mental 
work,  and  some  drill  in  written  problems,  using 
3.l4l6,  it  is  well  to  take  the  children  out  to 
estimate  circumferences  of  trees,  telegraph  poles, 
etc.  Before  going  have  each  child  equipped  with 
a  string,  ruler,  paper,  and  pencil,  the  paper 
containing    the    following    table: 


OBJECT 


1  Maple  Tree 

2  Oak  Tree 

3  Telegraph 

Pole 


ESTIM.^TED 
CIRCUMF'CE 


MEASURED     ' 
CIRCUMF'CE 


DIAMETER 


Leave  the  last  column  to  fill  out  after  returning 
to  the  room. 

Another  trip  may  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  diameters  without  measuring  con- 
cu  inferences.     Of    course    you    will    select    trees 
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or   poles   which    you   have   previously    measured, 
and   let   them   write   their   estimates   as   follows: 


OBJECT 

ESTIMATED 
DIAMETER 

ESTIMATED 
CIRCUMFERENCE 

Ash  tree 

40  inches 

126  inches 

After  these  lessons,  the  usual  problems  found 
in  arithmetic  may  be  given  and  it  will  be 
extremely  gratifying  to  see  how  rea'dily  and 
intelligently  the  children  handle  them. —  Popular 
Educator. 

A  NOTE  ON  READING. 

In  spite  of  constant  pleas  for  I)etter  reading  in 
schools,  the  opinion  of  the  secondary-school  teacher 
still  seems  to  be,  that  while  he  must  teach  his  boys 
to  read  aloud  with  intelligence  and  ease,  he  himself 
need  aim  at  no  higher  standard,  nor  c\en  reach  the 
level  he  indicates  to  his  classes.  Writers  of  te.xt- 
books  and  articles  in  educational  journals  appear 
to  strive  in  vain  against  this  view;  we  need  to 
convince  the  school  world  at  large  that  boys  do 
appreciate  and  do  profit  by  beautiful  and  s\mpath- 
etic  reading  1  have  been  allowed  to  reproduce 
the  following  incident  —  one  of  the  most  striking 
I  have  come  across  as  yet  —  in  the  hope  of  making 
a  few  converts. 

The  facts  are  simple.  I  was  present  during  part 
of  a  lesson  on  English  Literature  gi\en  recently 
in  an  elementary  school,  when  a  visitor  —  a  total 
stranger  to  the  boys  — ■  read  to  them  some  short 
extracts  from  English  poetry.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  afternoon  the  teacher,  who  had  been  interest- 
ed in  the  reading  and  wanted  to  discover  what  the 
boys  thought  of  it,  asked  them  to  write  him  a  siiort 
criticism  in  their  own  words  of  the  stranger's 
reading.  As  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  class, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  kind  of 
criticism  he  wanted  —  crude  enough  now  and  then, 
but  wonderfully  significant.  1  have  the  papers 
by  me  as  I  write,  and  (|uote  impartially.  The  boys 
averaged  slightly  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Some  of  the  remarks  savour  of  the  "composition" 
lesson,  where  the  mysteries  of  punctuation  have 
been  taught  with  due  solemnity:  "1  think  he 
read  very  well  because  he  stopjjed  where  the  stops 
were  put."  (Jthers  are  merely  conventional. 
"Good  because  he  puts  stress  on  the  right  words." 
Others  are  brutally  condemnatory:  "Could  not 
understand  what  he  said  .  His  voice  was  ver\ 
low."     But  the  ijulk  of  the  answers  show  a  keen 


appreciation  of  reading  which,  though  not  tech- 
nically perfect,  clearly  contained  the  elements 
of  good  reading: 

"What  he  was  reading  seemed  as  if  it  were  really 
happening;"  "When  a  sad  piece  came  he  made 
you  feel  sad,  and  when  a  glad  piece  came  he  made 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  there;"  "He  seemed  to 
make  you  feel  as  though  you  could  hear  the  wind 
moaning  through  the  trees  as  he  read  it."  "Any- 
one who  was  there  was  bound  to  listen.  .  .  His 
tone  really  explained."  "1  imagined  I  could  hear 
the  wind  whistling  through  the  trees  and  see  the 
moon  rising. "  (A  large  number  of  papers  contain- 
ed words  to  this  effect.)  "He  made  it  sound  as 
if  it  was  real,  and  I  felt  like  as  if  I  could  hear  a 
lot  more.  "  "He made e\ery  word  understandable. 
"He  seemed  to  roll  it  out."  "One  could  under- 
stand every  word  he  said ;  he  seems  to  make  his 
voice  sing." 

\o  alterations  (beyond  these  last  italics)  have 
been  made  in  the  criticisms.  If  boys  in  an  element- 
ary school  can  say  such  things  as  these,  surely  we 
who  receive  boys  of  their  age  and  keej)  them  for 
five  or  six  years  can  do  things  as  yet  scarcely 
dreamed  of.  But  we  shall  never  make  anything 
of  our  pupils'  reading  until  we  ourselves  learn  the 
value  of  beautiful  speech.  Many  of  us,  to  quote 
once  more  from  our  boy  critics,  can  be  more  or 
less  "understandable,"  but  O!  to  make  our  voices 
"sing!" — Tke  School  World. 


FACE   THE    SUN. 


No  one  has  any  more  right  to  go  about 
unhappy,  than  he  has  to  go  about  ill-bred. 
He  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  friends,  to  society 
and  to  the  community  in  general,  to  live  up 
to  his  best,  not  only  now  and  then,  once  or 
twice  a  \ear,  or  once  in  a  season,  but  every  day 
and  every  hour. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  go  tlirough  life  looking 
for  the  good  and  the  beautiful  instead  of  the 
ugly,  for  the  noble  instead  of  the  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  hopeful  instead  of  the  despairing, 
to  see  the  bright  side  instead  of  tlie  dark  side. 
To  set  your  face  always  towards  the  sunlight 
is  just  as  easy  as  to  always  see  the  shadows; 
and  it  makes  the  difference  in  character  between 
content  and  discontent,  between  happiness  and 
misery,  and  in  your  life  between  prosperity  and 
adversity,  between  success  and  failure. —  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Telegraph. 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  GRADE  I. 

By  a  Primary  Teacher. 

In  many  children  I  have  found  a  surprising 
slowness  in  grasping  the  relative  values  of  the 
numbers  from  one  to  ten.  During  the  first  few 
weeks,  there  is  great  need  of  such  questions  as: 
Which  is  the  most  (not  "greater")  five  or  six; 
eight  or  seven.  I  purposely  name  the  greater 
number  sometimes  first,  sometimes  last.  Approach- 
ing the  same  idea  in  a  different  way,  I  ask :  "What 
is  one  more  than  three;  one  more  than  seven." 
This  may  seem  a  waste  of  time  at  first,  but  you  will 
be  amoly  repaid  later,  if  you  try  it. 

If  the  child  does  not  know  the  answer  let  him 
work  out  the  fact  with  objects,  but  it  must  become 
a  matter  of  memory  before  the  teacher  is  satisfied . 

Now  what  shall  the  bright  pupils  do  while  the 
plodders  are  still  working  at  these  "facts?"  I 
have  found  colored  pegs  very  useful.  They  act 
as  an  incentive  to  the  slower  children  as  well  as 
giving  work  to  those  more  advanced.  I  place 
a  handful  of  pegs  on  each  slate  and  the  children 
sort  them  by  color.  Possibly  there  are  more  than 
ten  of  some  color.  If  so  the  children  put  ten  in 
one  place  and  the  rest  in  another.  Whatever 
time  is  left  they  may  always  spend  practising  the 
figure  called  for  by  each  group  of  pegs.  I  make  it 
a  rule  that  pegs  must  not  be  taken  off  the  slate. 
This  exercise  is  certain  to  show  up  any  misunder- 
standing of  the  value  of  the  digits. 

To  begin  teaching  the  tables  of  addition  I 
teach  one  fact  in  one  lesson  and  if  it  is  really 
accomplished  I  am  content.  I  let  the  pupils 
handle  the  objects  and  count  them  over  several 
times  themselves.  Two  pegs  and  two  pegs  are 
four  pegs.  Then  the  same  is  told  of  apples, 
primers,  potatoes,  sjiools,  etc.  Finally,  I  draw 
out  the  abstract  truth,  2  +  2  =  4. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  say  "plus"  and  "equals." 
These  children  are  still  imbibing  the  English 
language. 

By  the  way,  for  quiet  objects,  potatoes  are 
better  than  anything  else  for  number  work,  and 
can  also  be  used  for  nature  study  both  in  spring  and 
autumn. 

Some  teachers  hold  that  all  combinations  of 
a  number  should  be  taught  as,  5-M=(5;  4  +  2  =  6; 
•i  +  '.i  =  V>.  Others  claim  that  the  addition  of  a 
number  to  each  other  number,  as,  1  +  1,  2+1,  3  +  1 


etc.,  is  of  primary  importance.  To  my  mind 
neither  is  complete  without  the  other,  and  it 
matters  little  which  is  presented  first.  By  Christ- 
mas these  facts  should  be  mastered  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  class. 

As  the  pupils  gain  this  understanding  they  may 
work  by  themselves  while  the  teacher  devotes 
herself  to  those  still  groping  in  arithmetical 
darkness..  For  this  slate  work  I  wish  to  offer  a 
device  of  my  own  contriving.  I  was  greatly 
troubled  over  a  growing  disposition  among  the 
children,  to  refer  to  one  another  for  answers  or  to 
compare  results  when  the  work  was  done.  This 
could  not  be  considered  a  sin  in  Grade  1,  yet  if 
cultivated  it  would  be  a  great  evil  in  one  or  two 
years.  The  problem,  then,  was  to  root  it  out  and 
estaljlish  other  habits. 

1  gathered  small  cards  with  a  blank  side,  unused 
concert  tickets,  small  cards  of  advertisements, 
etc.  On  the  backs  of  these  I  made  sets  of  ten 
(juestions.  Although  the  same  questions  appeared 
on  different  cards,  no  two  cards  were  alike.  There 
are  only  twent\-five  combinations  for  the  numbers 
from  one  to  ten.  This  does  not  include  the 
number  itself  plus  nothing,  which  is  in  itself  very- 
important.  These  combinations  give  rise  to  three 
sets  of  questions:  4  +  2=  ;  ()+  =9;  +4=10. 
By  the  time  the  children  work  with  these  readily, 
the  teaching  of  subtraction  is  practically  accom- 
plished. 1  teach  no  facts  in  subtraction,  but 
require  it  as  a  deduction  from  the  complementary 
addition  4+  =!»:■'  then  !)— 4  =  ?  The  child 
mind  has  learned  to  sujiply  the  5.  This  is  only  a 
new  wa>  ol  writing  it.  Again,  do  not  evade  the 
word  "minus." 

(To  be  continued,'. 


A  LITTLE   CHEERFUL  GIRL. 

Said   a  little   miss: 

"  It  is  just  like  this  — 

When  the  winter  winds  are  cold, 

I  read  nice  tales  of  summer  vales. 

Of  barn-yard  fowls  and  the  milking  pails, 

And  the  sunshine  bright  as  gold. 

But  in  July, 
If  it's  hot  and  dry, 
And   I   musn't  stir  about, 
I  love  to  look  at  my  Christmas  book, 
With  snow  on  the  earth  in  every  nook, 
While  the  children  run  and  shout." 

—  From   the  June  St.   Nirhnla.' 
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DEVICES  FOR  SPELLING. 

Have  you  ever  invented  an\-  devices  to  help 
you  to  spell  correctly?  How  do  you  remember 
about  "ie"  and  "ei,"  about  "ary"  and  "ery," 
and  where  to  use  two  "s's"  or  two  "e's?" 
D.  E.  Yocum,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  post-graduate  students  have  been 
questioning  teachers  about  this,  and  have 
collected  answers  showing  devices  used  by  about 
two  hundred  persons.  The  answers  are  published 
by  the  Teacher  of  Philadelphia.  We  gi\  e  a  few 
of  them. 

1.  "Familiar"  lost  its  trouble  for  me  when 
I  noticed  the  "liar"  in  it. 

2.  I  remember  "stationary"  by  the  "a" 
in  "stand;"  stationery"  by  the  "e"  in  "pen;" 
"beach,"  a  shore,  and  "beech  tree"  arc  remem- 
bered by  the  "ea"  in  "sea"  and  the  "ee"  in 
"tree." 

4.  "Principal"  and  "principle"  are  dis- 
tinguished by  associating  the  latter  with  its 
synonym    "rule." 

5.  Philippine."     Spell  "Philip,"  then  "pine." 
(i.     "Grammar"    has    a    rhyme: 

"Two  a's,  two  m's,  two  r's,  one  g. 

Put   them   together  and   spell   it   for   me.' 

7.  "Separate."  Remember  that  the  first 
and  second  vowels  are  not  alike. 

8.  Three  persons  spell  "business"  correctly 
by  remembering  that  it  has  "sin"  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

!).  Four  say  that  "niece"  comes  to  them 
correctly   when   they   think  of   "nice  niece." 

10.  The  confusing  "ie"  and  "ei"  in  words 
like  "believe"  and  "receive"  are  simplified 
for  fourteen  teachers  by  the  "li"  and  "ce" 
in  the  word   "Alice." 

The  writer  used  to  stumble  at  "oratorio" 
until  she  heard  of  the  child  who  called  it  "o-rat- 
o-ri-o"  with  stress  on  the  second  and  fourth 
syllables. 

The  best  mnemonics  are  those  we  invent  foi 
ourselves,  but  simjile  ones  like  the  foregoing 
may  be  successfully  borrowed.  Give  one  spelling 
period  early  in  the  year  to  find  out  what  devices 
your  pupils  use  in  spelling,  and  stimulate  them 
to  find  new  ones  for  difficult  words. 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSfC 
All  grades  in  all  braiirlics  lo  Gradualiua 


THE  COLIEGE 
All  Grades  (o  Graduation 
Preparalion  (or  tniversilios 

Modern  Unduaje,  Domestic  Science      Teacher's  Cerlificalc 
Elocution,  Sleoottraphy  ,,      ,.  ,      , ,, 

Physical  Xniaiai,  Fine  Arls  Licentiate  of  Music  from  Dalhousia 

Arts  and  Crafts  Bachelor  of  Music  from  DjI!\oumc 

Autumn  Term  opens  15lh  Sept.  191 
F«  ^leiult/4  and  Intormjiion  apply  to  REV.  ROBERT  LAIING,  Halifax, 


THE     LARGEST       HYDRAULIC      LIFTLOCK. 

"The  largest  hydraulic  lift-lock  in  the  world 
is  at  Peterborough,  Canada.  It  consists  of 
two  great  steel  boxes,  or  pontoons,  moving  up 
and  down  between  guiding  towers.  When  a  boat 
moves  into  one  of  the  two  pontoons,  the  lock- 
gates  are  closed  behind  it  and  water  is  pumped 
into  the  other  pontoon  until  it  becomes  heavier 
than  that  containing  the  boat,  which  then,  being 
overweighed,  rises  bodily  into  the  air  until  it 
reaches  the  level  of  the  upper  canal. 

"The  boats  are  lifted  a  total  distance  of 
si.\ty-feet,  the  gates  and  capstans  being 
operated  entirely  by  hydraulic  power.  The  time 
of  lockage  for  boats  is  about  twelve  minutes, 
the  actual  time  of  the  vertical  lift  being  one  and 
a  half  minutes." — Robert  H.  Moulton,  in  the 
December    St.     Nicholas. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

In  German  East  .\frica,  while  the  British  force.s  from  the 
north  have  reached  the  central  railway  at  several  points,  the 
Belgians  have  driven  the  Germans  out  of  the  northwest 
part  of  the  territory  and  have  taken  Ujiji  and  the  lake  port 
near  that  place  which  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  railway. 
.'Ml  that  remains  in  German  hands  is  a  strip  across  the  country 
from  lake  to  sea,  difficult  of  access  and  comparactively 
worthless;  and  they  will  probably  not  be  left  in  possession 
of  that  much  longer. 

Gorizia,  the  .-Xustrian  town  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
Italians  after  a  battle  lasting  three  days,  was  thought  to  be 
the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in  any  of  the  European  war 
zones.  Its  fall  opens  up  the  way  for  the  Italian  armies  to 
march  upon  Trieste. 

The  Turks  have  retaken  from  the  Russians  the  town  of 
Bitlis,  near  Lake  Van,  which  is  an  unexpected  show  of 
strength   in   that   region. 

The  number  of  men  enlisted  in  Canada  for  service  overseas 
is  now  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Holland  has  refused  the  request  of  the  German  govern- 
ment that  she  would  permit  lioats  to  carry  munitions  from 
German  to  Belgian  territory  through  the  Dutch  canals. 

The  death  of  Sir  Pierre  A.  Landry,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Bruns- 
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wick,  has  removed  one  of  our  most  prominent  Acadians,  and 
one  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  own  people 
and  of  all  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  He  was  born 
in  Dorchester  in  1846,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Madame  La 
Tour. 

Two  million  Armenians  hfive  been  massacred  by  the 
Turks  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Not  half  that  many 
survive. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  will  soon  leave  Canada,  and  wil' 
be  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  Governor- 
General.  Before  leaving.  His  Royal  Highness  will  lay  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  parliament  building  at  Ottawa. 

The  danger  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
seems  to  be  over  for  the  present.  An  international  com- 
mission will  settle  their  differences. 

A  German  submarine  called  the  "Deutschland"  arrived  at 
Baltimore  last  month  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  chiefly 
drugs  and  dyes;  and  cleared  with  a  return  cargo  of  rubber 
and  nickel.  The  United  States  authorities  decided  that  she 
was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  ordinary  merchantman. 
The  British,  if  they  get  her,  will  treat  her  as  a  ship  of  war. 

The  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  will  not  be  reopen- 
ed for  a  month  or  more  after  the  usual  time  of  the  close  of 
the  summer  vacation,  because  of  a  serious  epidemic  among 
children.  It  is  known,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  as 
poliomyelitis.  Physicians  find  it  harder  to  deal  witti  than 
the  more  familiar  infectious  diseases  and  it  seems  to  be 
beyond  control  at   present. 

The  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  great  war  finds  the 
Central  Powers  on  the  defensive  on  all  the  battle  fronts 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  tide  has  turned 
and  that  we  shall  hear  of  no  more  German  victories.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Germans  swept  through  Belgium  and  occu- 
pied the  mining  and  manufacturing  regions  of  the  north  of 
France.  Though  retarded  by  the  unexpected  strength  of 
the  Belgian  resistance,  and  obliged  to  divert  some  of  the 
forces  to  meet  the  equally  unexpected  movements  of  the 
Russian  army  invading  East  Prussia,  yet  the  onward  rush 
of  their  troops  was  rapid  and  terrific  until  it  was  checked 
by  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Then  came  the  attempt  to 
reach  Calais,  which  was  stopped  by  the  battle  of  Ypres; 
and  after  that  the  trench  warfare  by  which  the  Germans 
have  been  able  to  hold  the  conquered  territory  until  the 
present  time.  Meanwhile  Russia,  though  defeated  in  East 
Prussia  in  the  important  battle  of  Tannenberg,  and  invaded 
in  her  turn,  was  able  to  overrun  Galicia  and  threaten  the 
plains  of  Hungary.  Sending  an  army  to  aid  the  Austrians, 
Germany  swiftly  reconquered  Galicia;  and,  just  as  the 
second  year  of  the  war  began,  Warsaw,  the  capital  of 
Russian  Poland,  fell  into  (ierman  hands.  But  the  great 
Russian  retreat,  with  armies  unbroken,  ended  in  a  victory 
as  great  as,  though  less  striking  than,  that  of  the  battle  of 
the  Marne,  when  at  length  the  Ciernians  had  exhausted 
the  force  of  their  onset  and  their  armies  were  held  in 
check.  In  neither  case  had  Germany  succeeded  in  crush- 
ing her  enemy  or  strengthening  her  own  position  in  a 
military  sense;  though,  no  doubt,  there  were  moral  advan- 
tages in  her  territorial  gains.  Next,  perhaps  because  of 
the  swift  triumph  in  Galicia,  Bulgaria  joined  the  Teutonic 
.Allies,  and  Serbia  and  Montenegro  were  quickly  subdued. 
This  opened  a  line  of  communication  between  Germany 
and  her  Turkish  Allies;  but  the  army  of  French,  British 
and  Serbian  troops  at  Saloniki  may  be  expected  to  close 
this  avenue  at  any  time.  Now  the  Franco-British  advance 
in  Picardy,  which  began  a  month  ago,  is  at  least  keeping 
the  Germans  occupied  on  the  western  front;  the  battle 
of  Verdun,  if  it  has  come  to  an  end,  has  not  ended  in 
favor  of  the  Germans,  though  it  has  cost  them  nearly  half 
a  million  men;  the  Italian  army,  after  having  held  back 
an  .\ustrian  army  in  the  most  difficult  region  in  the  world, 
is  pushing  forward  and  has  taken  the  stronghold  of  Gorizia; 


and  the  Russians  are  again  driving  the  Austrians  and 
Germans  before  them  in  Galicia,  in  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  movement  of  the  war. 

In  Asia,  a  Russian  army  under  the  Grand  Duke  Nicho" 
las,  within  the  last  seven  months,  has  taken  all  the  forti- 
fied places  in  Armenia,  and  now  threatens  the  railway 
which  connects  Constantinople  with  the  southern  prov- 
inces. Persia  has  formed  a  definite  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  and  Russia;  and  a  somewhat  serious 
uprising  in  Arabia,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Grand 
Sheriff  of  Mecca,  if  it  has  not  given  us  another  new  ally, 
has  given  the  Turks  another  enemy. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hourihan,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Bathurst,  N.  B.,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  accepted 
the  principalship  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  of  Neepawa, 
Manitoba.  The  Bathurst  School  Trustees  upon  releasing 
Mr.  Hourihan  from  his  duties  expressed  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services.  Mr.  Hourihan  has  taught  in  New 
Brunswick  for  nine  years. 

Mr.  Norman  S.  Eraser,  principal  of  the  Sussex,  N.  B.,  High 
School,  has  resigned  his  position  to  enlist  for  overseas  service. 
At  the  closing  of  the  High  School  in  June,  Mr.  Fraser  was 
presented  with  a  wrist  watch  by  the  pupils  and  members 
of  the  staff. 

Milltown,  N.  B.,  is  organizing  a  Parent  Teacher  Association. 

R.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  has  been  re-appointed  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  St.  John  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

On  the  staff  of  the  Ladies'  College  at  Mount  Allison,  Miss 
Ella  Stanley,  M.  A.  (Columbia  University)  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Miss  Elva  Machum,  resigned,  as  instructor  in 
French  and  English  Composition  The  vacancy  made  by 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Winifred  Thomas  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  .Miss  Leah  Borden,  B.  A.,  Mount  Alli- 
son, 1910.  Miss  Marion  Ferguson,  graduate  of  the  Posse 
School  of  Physical  Education,  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
gymnasium. 

The  Theological  staff  of  Mount  Allison  is  to  be  strengthened 
this  year  by  the  appointment  of  an  additional  professor.  The 
Rev.  John  Line,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  L'niversity  of  Toronto,  and 
late  of  the  staff  of  that  institution,  will  lecture  on  Homil- 
etics,   Church   Polity  and  other  subjects. 

The  West  continues  to  draw  upon  our  supply  of  teachers 
Miss  McNally  of  Fredericton  has  been  appointed  organizer 
of  Domestic  Science  work  in  Swift-Current,  Sask.,  where  her 
efficiency  has  been  recognized.  Miss  McNally  is  known  to 
prefer  the  .Maritime  Provinces  and  would  return  if  sufficient 
inducement  were  offered. 

Miss  Hayward  has  been  made  organizer  of  Women's 
Institutes  and  Domestic  Science  in  Claresholm,  .Mberta. 

.Miss  Mary  Spinney,  vice-principal  of  the  South  End  School, 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  Colchester  .Academy,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Mr.  Ralph  O.  Pearson,  of  Melvern  Square,  Annapolis 
County,  N.  S.,  for  two  years  principal  of  schools  at  Pugwash, 
has  enlisted  for  overseas  service. 

The  Winter  Street  School  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  is  losing  one 
of  its  most  valued  members.      Miss   Barlow,  after  years  of 
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PROVINCIAL     EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 

To  be  Held  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  Halifax,  Aug.  30th,  31st  and  Sept.  1st 


PROVISIONAL     f'ROGRAMME 


Wednesday,  August  30th. 
9.00  a.  m. — Registration. 
10.00  a.  m. — Opening  Address  by  the  President. 

Address  by  R.  V.  Harris.  Esq. —  "The   Utilization   of  the 

School  for  Social  Purposes." 
Address  by  Principal  Brunt  —  "Social  and  Civic  Develop- 
ment through  the  School."      Discussion. 
Choosing  of  Committees. 
.3.00  p.  m. — -Address   by  Principal   Soloan — "A  Place  for  Hygiene   in 
the  High  School  Course." 
Address  by  Rev.  Father  McManus  —  "The  Providing  and 

Maintaining  of  Parental  Interest  in  the  School." 
Discussion. 

Thursday,  August  31st. 

10.00  a.  m. — Address   by    Inspector    Robinson  —  "Shall    High    Schoo' 
Grades  be  allowed  to  attend  Rural  Schools?" 
Address  by  Inspector  Campbell  —  "Short  Training  Courses 

for  Teachers." 
Discussion,  led  by  Inspector  Phelan. 
3.00  p.  m. — Provincial  Teachers'  Union,  President  Creeiman. 
4.00  p.  ra. — Election  of  Teachers*  Representatives  on  Advisory  Board. 
Address  by   Professor  DeWolfe  —  "Science    in    the  Rural 
Schools." 


Address  by  J.  E.  Barteaux,  Esq. — -"Vocational  Education." 
Discussion,  led  by  Professor  Moore. 
8.00  p.  m. — Public  Meeting. 

Addresses  by  President  Boyle  of  King's,  President  Mackenzie 
of  Dalhousie,  Principal  Sexton  and  other  prominent  men. 

Friday,  September  1st. 

10.00  a.  m. — Address  by  Rev.  Father  O'Sullivan  — "The  Child's  Voice 
and  how  it  should  be  managed  by  the  Teacher." 
Address  by  A.  Roy  Williams.  Esq. — "On  Teaching  Music 

in  the  School." 
Discussion. 
Address  by  Professor  Bucknell  — "How  to  teach  History  in 

Relation  to  the  War." 
Address  by  E.  W.  Connolly,  M.  A. — "On  Teaching  Arith- 
metic." 
3.00  p.  m. — Reports  of  Committees. 

Discussion  of  General  Matters  of  Educational  Interest. 
Election  of  Executive. 
Attendance  and  registration  will  count  as  five  teaching  days  for  Nova 
Scotia  teachers. 

As   it  is   probable  that  railways  will  give  usual  rates,  those  attending 
should  ask  for  stnndard  certificates  when  purchasing  tickets. 

.'Vddress  correspondence  to  G.  K.  Butler,  Acting  Secretarj-,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


efficient  service  as  head  of  the  primary  department,  is  resign- 
ing to  be  married.  The  Review  extends  hearty  good  wishes  to 
Miss  Barlow.  Miss  Smith,  of  the  same  stall,  has  also  resigned 
and  Miss  Gibson  has  received  leave  of  absence  for  ay  ear. 

Miss  Grace  Tabor,  who  has  been  teaching  in  the  Intermed- 
iate Department  at  Pugwash,  will  teach  in  Springhill.  Miss 
Laura  Matheson  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  primary 
department  for  another  year. 

The  Review  offers  congratulations  to  Mr.  1..  A.  d'lintre- 
mont,  inspector  of  .Acadian  Schools,  upon  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Anna  Boudreau. 

The  prize  offered  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Worrell  of  St.  .-Vndrews, 
to  the  school  children  of  Charlotte  County,  .\.  B.,  for  the 
best  essay  on  birds,  was  won  by  E.  E^ileen  Wilson,  aged  12,  of 
the  Mark  Street  School,  St.  Stephen,  Miss  Etta  DeWolfe, 
teacher. 

Miss  Mary  .Allen  of  the  Sussex,  .\.  B.  High  School  staff, 
will  teach  in  Moncton,  N'.  B.,  after  the  holidays. 

.More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  .\ew  Brunswick 
teachers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  courses  in  Rural  and 
Household  Science  offered  at  the  Summer  Rural  Schools  at 
Sussex  and  Woodstock,  N.  B.  Many  of  these  are  working 
for  the  certificate  which  is  awarded  upon  the  .satisfactory 
completion  of  the  second  year  course.  The  instructors  and 
lecturers  at  Sussex  are:  II.  II.  Ilagerman,  Soil,  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

William  .Mcintosh,  .Animal  Life  and  .Nature  Study. 

J.  E.  McLarty,  Plant  Life,  Experimental  Plot  Work. 

F.  Peacock,  Farm  .Mechanics,  S<;ale  Drawing. 

Miss  Jean  Peacock,  Rural  Domestic  Science. 

And  at  Woo<istock,  the  instructors  are:  Soils,  II.  E. 
Bigelow,  Ph.  D.;  animals,  F.  A.  Dixon,  M.  .A.:  plants,  .A.  M. 
McDermott,  B.  S.  .A.:  manual  training,  R.  II.  Murray; 
domestic  science,  Mrs.  T\  e. 

AH  the  work  is  under  the  direclion  and  supervision  of  K.  P. 
Sleeves,  Esq.,  Director  of  F^lementary  Agricultural  Education. 


The  Summer  Rural  Science  School  at  Truro  closed  on 
August  10.  The  total  enrolment  was  190,  of  whom  65 
were  second  year  students  and  8,  graduates.  The  faculty 
consists  of  C.  L.  Moore,  Biology;  M.  Gumming,  Bacterio- 
logy; J.  M.  Trueman,  Agriculture;  P.  J.  Shaw,  Horticul- 
ture; J.  M.  Scott,  Chemistry;  J.  A.  Benoit,  Physics; 
E.  C.  Allen,  Entomology;  F.  G.  Matthews,  Manual  Train- 
ing;   H.  W.  Smith,  Plant  Diseases;    L.  A.  DeWolfe,  Botany. 


WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 

St.  Nicholas  for  August  has  a  charming  story  called 
'Merry's  Case"  telling  how  a  bright  unselfish  girl  with  a 
practical   mind   cured   a   selfish   invalid. 

"The  Camera  Man"  tells  of  wonderful  feats  of  photo- 
graphy at  the  front  in  the  war,  and  elsewhere.  .An  expert 
writes  instructions  on  "Lawn-tennis  for  Boys."  "On 
the  Battle  Front  of  Engineering"  and  the  "Boy's  Life  of 
Mark  Twain"  are  continued,  and  there  is  the  usual 
comijlemcni  of  short  stories  and  verses.  This  excellent 
magazine  for  young  people  holds  its  own. 

In  the  midsummer  fiilion  number  of  the  Century, 
Phyllis  Bottome,  an  English  writer,  begins  a  very  good 
lliree  part  story  railed  "The  Dark  Tower,"  the  scene  of 
which   is  laid   in   England,   then  in   Davos. 

In  "The  Better  Half  of  Ru.ssia"  Mr.  Kithani  Washburn 
Child  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  place  of  the  Russian 
women  and  their  work  during  tlic  war.  "(Glimpses  of 
Serbia  in  Retreat"  are  given  by  an  .Vmerican,  Mr.  F'ortier 
Jones,  who  took  part  in  that  tragic  niovenient.  The 
number  contains  other  interesting  articles  and  s mic  good 
short  stories.  Very  attractive  are  the  photographs  of 
"Figureheads  of  the  Old  Sciuare- Riggers"  some  taken 
in  Canadian  Harbours. 
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New  Brunswick  School  Calendar. 


1916. 

Aug.  28- 
Sept.  4  - 
Sept.     5  - 


Dec.     19- 


Dec. 

22 

1917. 

Jan. 

8 

.April 

5 

April 

U 

May 

18 

May 

22 

May 
May 

23 
24 

May    24 


June      3- 


June 

S 

June 

12 

June 

IS 

lune 

29 

1916-1917. 

First  Term. 

Public  Schools  open. 

Labor  Day  (Public  Holiday). 

Normal  School  opens. 
-Thanksgiving     Day     (Public 
Holiday). 

Exams,  for  Class  III  License 
begins. 

Normal  and  Public  Schools 
close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 

Second  Tekm. 

Normal   and    Public   Schools 

re-open. 
Schools     close      for      Easter 

Vacation. 

-  Schools  re-open  after  Easter 

Vacation. 
Loyalist    Day    (Holiday    for 

St.    John    City    only). 
■  Exams,  for  Class  IH  License 

begin. 
Empire  Day. 

-  Victoria    Day    (Public    Holi- 

day). 

-  Last  Day  on  which  Inspect- 

ors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive .Applications  for  De- 
partmental Exams.,  Reg. 
38-6. 

King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

Normal   School   Closing. 

-  Final      Exams,     for     License 

begin. 

-  High     School    ICutrance    Ex- 

ams, begin. 

-  Public      Schools      close      for 

Term. 


No  Summer  Vacation ! 

will  be  given  this  year,  but  we 
will  do  our  "bit"  by  fitting  young 
men   and  women  for   the    work 

that  is  waiting  for  them 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time 
Send  for  Catalogue 


S.  KERR, 
Principal. 


SneOB  «  ir/n 


Don't  Grope  in  the  Dark 

You  dread  darkness  instinctively,  because  danger 
and  discomfort  are  there.  Why  grope,  then— why 
trust  to  matches,  lamps  or  lights  of  questionable 
safety  when  hunting  in  closets  or  other  dark  comers. 

"EVERpADY"  FLASHLIGHTS 

are  noted  for  brilliance,  nicety  of  finish  and  dura 
bility.     There's  an  "Eveready"  light  for  the  home, 
the  office,  the  store,  warehouse,  garage,  motorboat, 
automobile, — an  "Eveready"  for  every  place  and 
purpose. 

MANY  KINDS— MANY  PRICES 


W.  H.  THORNE  &  GO,,  Ltd,,  -  St.  Jolin,  N,  B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE   HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE   FOR   LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND     FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON      APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO., 


56     KING    STREET. 

ST.  JOHN.   N.  B. 


EST*  dLi  SHED    "<H- 


WE 


are  the  only  Optometrists  in  New 
Brunswick  who  are  legally  recog- 
nized in  a  province  of  Canada. 
We  are  registered  by  examination 
in  the  Province   of  Quebec. 

D  BOYANER 

TWO     STORES 

37  Duke  and   1  1    Charlotte  Sts. 


Widths  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &  F 

in    ladies    foootwear    from     the 

best     Canadian     and     American 

factories. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 

PRESTON  DESK 


It  is  the  most  important 
innovation  of  recent  years 
in  connection  with  school 
desks,  anddoesaway  with 
the  fancy  dust-catching 
and  unsanitary  standards 
of  the  old  style.  It  places 
the  Preston  Desk  on  an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 
school  desk  made,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  con- 
siderable lower  price.  And 
mark  this — you  are  not  asked 
to  pay  an  extra  cent  for  this 
great  improvement. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO..  LIMITED, 

215-219  VICTORIA  STREET. 


SOLE 

AGENTS 

FOR 

EASTERN 

CANADA 


Educational  Equipment 


TORONTO.  ONT. 
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The   attention   of   teachers   is   directed    to    the 
official  notices  on  pages  .")!  and  71. 


We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  S.  Kerr  &  Son  of  the 
St.  John  Business  College  for  a  box  of  the  pens 
made  expressly  for  them  by  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons, 
English  pen  makers. 


For  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Belgi.\n  Children. 
November  15th,  1916. 
The  following  circular  has  been  issued  from  the  Education 
Office  of  New  Brunswick: 

"An  urgent  appeal  has  been  made  to  His  Honor,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor- 
General,  enclosing  a  communication  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  respecting  a  proposal  of 
the  "National  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium,"  that 
Canada  should  hold  a  Children's  Day  on  behalf  of  the  Children 
who  remain  in  that  part  of  Belgium  occupied  by  Germany. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  ask  the  children  themselves  either  to 
collect  or  to  contribute  money.  The  idea  is  that  the  proceeds 
of  concerts,  sports  or  other  entertainments,  quite  in  conson- 
ance with  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  life  and  organized 
by  the  children  themselves  (assisted  by  teachers  and  parents), 
should  provide  the  contributions  so  urgently  needed. 

A  careful  analysis  indicates  that  there  are  now  as  many  as 
2,500,000  children  up  to  the  age  of  16,  in  that  part  of  Belgium 
occupied  by  the  Germans.  The  majority  of  these  children 
are  destitute.  Through  the  neutral  Commission  for  Relief 
they  are  provided  with  a  daily  ration  which  is  just  enough  to 
keep  them  alive. 

In  response  to  this  appeal  the  Board  of  Education  has 
ordered : 

(1)  That  Wednesday,  November  15th  next,  be  observed 
as  Children's  Day  in  New  Brunswick,  for  the  above  purposes, 
and  that  it  shall  be  recognized  as  a  school  holiday  for  those 
schools  shall  report  its  observance. 

(2)  That  by  means  of  advertisements  and  circulars  sent  to 
each  school  district,  this  object  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
pupils,   teachers  and   parents. 

(3)  That  returns  be  made  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  at 
the  Education  Office,  Frcdericton,  N.  B.,  not  later  than 
November  20th  next.  (Returns  to  be  made  by  teacher  on 
from  supplied.) 

The  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  of  all  the  schools 
of  the  Province  is  solicited  in  this  most  dessrving  cause. 

Belgium  is  suffering  for  principles  dear  to  us  all.  The  least 
we  can  do  is  to  contribute  from  our  abundance  to  her  needs. 

Circulars  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  district  so 
far  as  known,  or  supplied  from  this  Office  upon  application. 

The  Secretary  is  requested  to  bring  these  circulars,  upon 
receipt,  to  the  notice  of  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

W.  S.  CARTER, 
Chief   Superintendent   of   Education." 
Education  Olfice,  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
August  23rd,  191'). 

The  article  on  Arithmetic  in  Grade  I  by  a  prim- 
ary teacher  will  be  continued  in  the  October  issue. 
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NATURE  STUDY  OF  ANIMALS. 

H.  G.  Perry. 

The  Cabbage  Butterfly  is  a  good  subject  for 
nature  study  work,  especially  during  late  summer 
and  early  fall.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished and  widely  distributed,  being  found 
everywhere  where  its  food  plants  abound ;  secondly, 
it  has  a  strong  economic  side,  and  every  country 
boy  knows  something  of  its  ravages  among  cab- 
bages and  cauhflowers;  thirdly,  it  lends  itself 
readily  to  life  in  insect  cages  and  thus  makes 
possible  all  sorts  of  experiments  and  close  observa- 
tion; and  lastly,  this  insect  furnishes  us  with 
many  interesting  biological  phenomena,  such  as 
parasitism,  dimorphic  forms,  variation,  etc.,  all  of 
which  should  be  taken  up  in  the  work  of  advanced 
grades. 

Most  boys  and  girls  are  already  familiar,  in  a 
general  way,  with  the  white  butterflies  that  flit 
on  bright  days  in  numbers  around  mustard  plants, 
over  nasturtium  beds,  and  about  turnip  fields 
and  cabbage  patches.  Here  is  a  good  chance 
to  review  some  botany  and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  chief  representatives  of  the  mustard 
family  found  in  your  locality.  Most  of  these 
plants  are  wild  —  weeds  about  gardens  and  fields; 
some  are  cultivated  —  used  by  man  as  vegetables. 
Make  your  observations  in  the  school  garden  if 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  connected 
with  your  school;  if  not,  get  permission  to  visit 
private  gardens  and  fields  near  the  school.  A 
turnip  field  is  a  capital  place  for  this  outdoor 
study.  If  none  of  these  sources  is  near,  good  work 
may  be  done  with  caged  specimens.  Reference 
will  be  made  later  to  this  phase  of  the  study. 

Cabbage  butterflies  are  of  medium  size,  white 
above,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  the  under  parts. 
Collect  several  and  ask  the  pupils  to  do  the  same. 
Note  the  exact  length  of  the  insect,  and  the  spread 
of  its  wings  from  tip  to  tip.  Measure  several. 
Are  they  all  exactly  of  the  same  size,  or  do  they 
show  variation?  Older  pupils  should  be  taught 
how  to  plot  the  curve  of  variation  for  this  species, 
using  One-eighth  of  an  inch  or  one-sixteenth  as 
the  unit  of  measurement. 

Examine  the  butterfly  carefully.  How  many 
pairs  of  legs  has  it?  Is  it  a  rapid  walker?  Can 
you  suggest  a  reason  why?  Note  the  shape  of 
the  feelers  or  antennae,  and  the  position  and  form 
of  its  eyes.     How  many  wings  has  it?     Note  the 


fine  dust  that  is  so  easily  rubbed  off  the  wings. 
Under  the  microscope  this  dust  is  shown  to  con- 
sist of  very  minute  scales,  all  of  a  definite  shape 
and  size.  The  scales  cover  the  wings  in  regular 
order,  much  like  the  scales  on  a  fish  or  the  shingles 
on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Examine  them  under  a 
microscope  or  good  magnifying  glass  and  see  them 
for  yourself.  Underneath  the  scales  the  wings 
consist  of  thin  membrane  stretched  between  hard 
firm  rib-Uke  parts,  the  wing  veins.  This  veining 
is  also  arranged  according  to  a  particular  pattern 
in  each  species.  The  mouth  parts  are  much 
elongated  and  lie  close  together,  so  ag  to  form  a 
long  tube  or  "tongue,"  which  when  not  in  use  is 
coiled  in  a  spiral  on  the  under  side  of  the  head. 

The  body  consists  of  three  distinct  parts  — 
head,  with  its  antennae,  eyes  and  coiled  tongue; 
the  thorax,  with  its  wings  and  legs;  and  the  long 
tapering  abdomen,  without  appendages.  The 
abdomen  is  made  up  of  ring-like  parts  or  segments, 
and  on  the  sides  of  each  segment  are  small  openings, 
breathing  pores. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  straatge  that  an  animal 
should  not  breath  by  its  mouth,  but  through  holes 
along  its  sides,  but  when  we  consider  its  arrange- 
ment of  muscles  for  contraction  and  expansion 
of  its  body  wall,  and  how  they  move  by  involun- 
tary action,  much  like  the  movement  of  our  own 
diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles,  we  see  that 
this  is  only  another  plan  of  the  Creator  to  provide 
the  tissues  with  oxygen. 

But  there  are  other  insects  with  scale.-covered 
wings,  that  are  not  butterflies,  that  you  should 
learn  to  distinguish ;  for  example,  the  great  group 
of  moths,  little  and  big,  that  are  attracted  by 
lights  during  summer  evtenings.  Collept  several 
kinds  of  moths  and  compare  them  with  butterflies. 
In  dead  specimens  the  distinction  is  easily  made,  for 
the  feelers  of  butterflies  are  always  knobbed  at 
the  end,  while  those  of  moths  are  either  simple  or 
feathered ;  in  free  living  specimens  we  find  butter- 
flies flying  during  the  day,  while  moths  fly  mostly 
at  night,  in  the  dusk  and  on  dark  cloudy  days; 
and  further,  the  wings  of  butterflies  at  rest  are 
held  erect,  while  those  of  moths  are  held  out  flat, 
or  folded  closely  over  the  back  or  by  the  sides. 

Examine  the  markings  on  the  wings.  The  tip 
of  the  fore  wings  is  always  black,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  two  round  black  spots  on  the  fore 
wing,  and  one  on  the  fore  part  of  the  hind  wing. 
The  specimens  with  two  round  black  spots  in  the 
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fore  wings  are  females;  those  with  one,  males; 
others  without  the  round  black  spots  are  of  a 
different  species.  This  is  a  case  of  sex -dimorphism. 
More  striking  examples  are  to  be  found  among 
majiy  of  the  higher  animals,  e.  g.,  among  turkeys, 
hens,  moose,  deer,  etc.,  etc.  Among  moths  the 
feelers  of  the  male  are  often  larger  than  those  of 
the  female,  the  color  markings  brighter,  but  the 
body  smaller.  Separate  the  sexes.  How  do 
they  compare  in  size?  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  degree  of  coloration? 

In  field-work  watch  the  butterflies  as  they 
visit  flowers.  On  what  colored  blossoms  are 
they  most  often  found  .•"  It  is  always  interesting 
to  watch  them  carefully  on  the  flowers  as  they 
uncoil  their  long  "tongues"  or  sucking  tubes 
and  insert  them  in  the  corollas  for  nectar.  The 
sweet  juice  is  drawn  up  the  tube  much  as  a  child 
sucks  up  water  from  a  cup  through  a  straw. 
During  their  wanderings  from  flower  to  flower 
in  search  of  nectar  they  aid  in  the  cross-pollination 
of  plants.  But  cabbage  butterflies  are  also  found 
on  the  foliage  leaves  of  their  food  plants.  Here 
they  lay  their  eggs,  and  here  the  young  caterpillars 
feed  and  grow. 

The  eggs  are  very  small  pale  yellow  elongated 
objects.  On  which  side  of  the  leaf  are  they  placed? 
Are  they  found  singly  or  in  clusters? 

When  seen  under  the  microscope  they  are  very 
beautiful  flask-shaped  objects,  ornamented  with 
about  twelve  vertical  ridges,  each  marked  with 
cross  striations. 

In  about  a  week  tiny  green  caterpillars  hatch 
from  the  eggs,  and  begin  to  feed  on  the  leaves. 
They  are  greedy  little  creatures,  and  soon  grow  till 
the  skin  is  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity;  at 
this  point  a  new  skin  is  formed  under  the  old, 
and  the  latter  thrown  off.  This  molting,  as  it 
is  called,  is  nature's  provision  for  an  increase  in 
size,  and  occurs  four  times  in  the  growth  of  this 
caterpillar. 

Contrast  the  caterpillar  with  the  butterfly 
form.  Note  its  elongated  body  of  thirteen  dis- 
tinct segments,  its  covering  of  fine  white  hairs, 
its  green  color,  the  narrow  yellowish  line  along 
the  back,  and  the  broken  yellowish  lines,  one  on 
each  side.  Are  eyes  and  antennae  present? 
It  is  wingless,  but  it  has  eight  pairs  of  legs;  the 
three  forward  pairs  are  true  legs,  the  five  hinder 
pairs  are  called  prolegs.  Contrast  the  different 
kinds  of  legs. 


Compare  the  motion  of  these  caterpillars  with 
that  of  the  loopers  or  measuring  worms.  Examine 
one  of  the  latter  and  account  for  its  peculiar  motion. 

The  mouth  parts  of  this  caterpillar  are  not 
much  like  those  of  its  adult  form,  the  butterfly. 
Watch  it  feeding  and  learn  something  of  the  shape 
of  the  jaws  and  their  motion  in  cutting  or  biting. 

When  the  caterpillar  becomes  full  grown  it 
leaves  its  food  plants  and  attaches  itself  to  fence 
rails  and  sheltered  places  about  buildings;  and 
with  the  posterior  end  fastened  closely  to  its 
support,  and  the  anterior  part  supported  by  a 
girdle  of  silk,  it  passes  into  an  odd-looking  angular 
form,  the  pupa  or  chrysalis,  the  resting  stage, 
quite  unlike  either  of  the  stages  already  mentioned. 

In  this  form  they  remain  quiet  all  through  the 
cold  of  winter.,  and  are  to  all  outward  appearance 
quite  lifeless;  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
warm  sun  of  April  and  May  they  show  signs  of 
life,  and  finally  split  open  along  the  back,  and  a 
beautiful,  lively,  winged  creature,  the  butterfly, 
emerges. 

These  butterflies  lay  eggs,  caterpillars  are  hatch- 
ed, and  pupae  are  formed,  all  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  warmth  and  beauty  of  summer  are 
so  inviting,  the  calls  of  nature  so  urgent,  that  the 
butterfly  cannot  long  be  imprisoned  in  its  pupal 
stage;  the  round  of  life  is  soon  completed,  and 
a  new  generation  is  on  the  wing,  in  from  ten  to 
twelve  days  from  the  time  of  pupation.  Thus 
the  cycle  revolves  till  we  have  three  broods  or 
generations  in  the  short  space  of  a  single  summer. 

This  butterfly  is  not  native  to  America,  but 
reached  us  from  Europe  in  1860.  It  found  its 
food  plants  abundant  and  its  enemies  scarce,  so 
it  spread  rapidly  from  such  starting  points  as  New 
York,  Charleston,  Chicago  and  Quebec,  and  cov- 
ered the  continent.  The  larvae  were  especially 
destructive  to  the  cabbage  industry,  and  it  soon 
gained  a  reputation  that  it  still  retains,  as  being 
the  most  destructive  of  all  our  butterflies. 

But  their  enemies  have  now  come  to  the  front, 
and  have  increased  so  in  numbers  that  they  have 
restored  the  disturbed  balance  of  nature. 

If  one  collects  some  autumn  cabbage  caterpillars, 
and  keeps  them  in  a  box  for  observation,  he  fre- 
quently finds  only  part  of  them  passing  into  the 
pupal  stage;  from  the  others  small  maggots  bore 
their  way  out  through  the  skin,  and  settle  upon 
the  outside  or  on  some  near  object,  where  they 
spin   tiny   cocoons.     In   a  few  days  each   cocoon 
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opens  by  a  lid-like  cover  at  one  end  and  out  comes 
a  little  four-winged  fly,  one  of  its  parasites.  By 
means  of  a  long  sting-like  ovipostor  these  flies 
pierce  the  skin  and  deposit  eggs  in  the  caterpillar. 
The  eggs  hatch  into  small  maggots,  which  feed 
and  grow,  and  finally  come  to  the  surface  as  already 
described.  The  sting  of  wasps  and  bees  is  merely 
a  modified  ovipostor;  nature  has  modified  it 
for  another  use,  and  many  of  us  have  learned  how 
well  it  serves  its  new  purpose  of  defence. 

But  this  pest  has  another  parasitic  enemy  that 
helps  to  keep  it  in  check  —  and  keeps  the  balance 
of  nature  true.  This  enemy  searches  it  out  and 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  pupae.  The  eggs  hatch, 
and  the  little  parasitic  larvae  feed  upon  the  tissue 
of  the  developing  butterfly;  they  grow  and  finally 
change  into  their  adult  form,  and  then  emerge 
into  the  light  as  little  bronze-colored  flies. 


Exercises  in  the  Life  History  of  the  Cabbage 
Butterfly.  (Modified  from  exercises  given  in 
Elementary  Entomology,  by  Sanderson  and  Jackson) . 

Material.  These  instructions  are  given  for 
the  study  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  though  they 
may  be  applied  to  any  other  butterfly  or  moth, 
substituting,  of  course,  the  proper  food  plants,  etc. 

Each  student  should  be  provided  with  a  flower- 
pot in  which  is  growing  a  young  cabbage  or  nas- 
turtium plant.  If  the  work  is  begun  by  the  middle 
of  September  the  butterflies  should  be  collected 
and  one  pair  placed  in  each  of  a  number  of  breeding 
cages,  with  a  young  plant  in  each  cage.  Make 
daily  observations  for  the  presence  of  eggs.  Ob- 
serve how  long  it  takes  them  to  hatch.  After  they 
hatch  place  a  lantern  globe,  the  top  of  which  has 
been  covered  with  cheese-cloth,  over  each  plant. 

Exercise  I.  Egg  deposition.  Student  should 
if  possible,  determine  and  make  notes  of  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.     On  what  part  of  the  leaf  are  the  eggs  depos- 


ited? 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Are  they  deposited  in  clusters  or  singly? 
The  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  one  female. 
The  period  of  incubation. 
Describe  and  make  drawings  of  the  eggs. 

Exercise  II.     Observations  on  the  larvae. 
L     Determine  and  make  notes  of  the  number 
of  molts. 

2,     Describe  each  of  the  larval  stages. 


Exercise  III.  Observations  on  the  pupae.  If 
possible,  observe  the  transformation  of  the  larvae 
to  the  pupal  form. 

1.  Note  the  location  selected  for  pupation, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  pupae. 

2.  Observe  the  length  of  time  in  the  pupal 
stage,  noting  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  kept. 

3.  Draw  and  describe. 

Note. —  If  wanted  for  immediate  use,  the  pupae 
should  be  placed  at  once,  after  pupation,  in  a 
light  warm  room,  where  they  will  probably  emerge 
in  a  short  time;  if  to  be  kept  till  spring,  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  dark  place.  Low 
temperatures  are  not  injuribus,  but  excessive 
moisture  must  be  avoided.  During  the  first  part 
of  April  the  pupae  may  be  brought  out  and  again 
placed  under  observation. 

Exercise  IV.  The  emergence  oj  the  adult  (butter- 
fly). 

1.  Note  the  date  and  the  method  of  emergence. 

2.  Write  a  brief  description  of  the  adult. 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 

By  the  Editor. 

*The  Dying  Swan.     N.  B.  Reader  III,  p.  34. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  people  find  it  hard  to  teach 
this  poem  to  young  children.  It  is  not  likely  to 
attract  the  pupils.  But  the  teacher  should  study 
it  until  she  feels  its  delicate  beauty. 

What  is  the  poet  presenting  to  us?  A  picture, 
and  a  very  definite  one.  How  easy  it  would  be  to 
paint  a  picture  from  this  description. 

The  wide  open  plain,  the  gray  clouds,  the  river 
winding  slowly  through  the  marshes  with  their 
changing  colors  of  purple  and  green  and  yellow. 
The  willows,  the  creeping  weeds  and  mosses,  the 
desolate  pools.  Far  off,  the  snow-crowned  hills. 
The  only  life  in  the  picture  is  the  swallow  above 
and  the  swan  below. 

The  whole  landscape  is  probably  suggested,  at 
least,  by  the  poet's  own  surroundings.  For  this  is 
one  of  his  early  poems,  published  in  1830,  when 
Tennyson's  home  was  in  Lincolnshire,  a  flat, 
marshy  region.  In  the  summer  time  the  family 
often  went  to  Mablethorpe,  on  the  coast,  a  place 
referred  to  in  the  "Ode  to  Memory:" 
"Or  even  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see 
Stretched  wide  and  wild  the  waste,  enormous  marsh. 

We  are  told  that  "the  immense  sweep  of  marsh 
inland,  and  the  whole  weird  strangeness  of  the  place 
greatly  moved  him." 

We  may  also  compare  the  fourth  verse  of 
"Mariana:" 

"About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept. 

And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway. 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark; 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 

The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray." 

With  the  first  three  lines  of  the  second  verse,  com- 
pare the  lines  from  "The  Lo tos- Eaters. " 
"Far  off,  three  mountain-tops, 
Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow. " 

The  children  should  be  told  that  the  common 
swan  of  English  rivers  has  no  song,  and  is  called 
the  Mute  swan,  and  although  there  is  a  species,  the 
Whistling  swan,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  northern 

•Reprinted  from  Review,  February,  1903. 


Russia,  which  has  musical  notes,  and  comes  south 
in  winter,  yet  the  story,  so  often  used  by  poets,  that 
the  swan  sings  a  death  song  is  purely  legendary.* 
Compare, 

"like     some     full-breasted     swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs." 

Passing  of  Arthur. 

"An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray"  and  "the  under- 
sky"  ought  to  be  explained  by  the  children  them- 
selves. Since  I  have  been  asked  to  say  what  it 
means,  I  must  explain  that  it  means  the  clouds ;  but 
I  should  never  tell  a  class  such  a  thing  as  that. 

"  It  was  the  middle  of  the  day. "  Do  poets  usu- 
ally state  the  time  of  day  or  year  as  plainly  as  this? 
Collect  some  examples. 

"It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime." 
"It  was  the  deep  mid-noon." 
"Now  the  noon-day  quiet  holds  the  hills." 
"It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow. " 

"What  does  "took"  mean  in 

"And  took  the  reed-tops  as  it  went." 
And  in 

"The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  "with  joy." 


Compare, 


"daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares 
and  take 
The   winds  of  March  with  beauty;" 

Winter's   Tale,  Act  iv.   Sc.  iv. 

"To  hear  the  story  of  your  life  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely." 

Tempest. 
And  the  common  expressions, 

"  It  took  my  eye  —  my  fancy.  " 
"One  willow  over  the  river  wept."     It  is  easy 


•Note. —  I   quote  from   Mr.   Littledale's  Essays  on  the 
Idylls: 

"Pliny,"  says  Mr.  Dyer,  "alludes  to  a  superstition  by 
which  swans  are  said  to  sing  sweetly  before  their  death, 
but  falsely,  he  tells  us,  as  proved  through  his  own  observa- 
tion. Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  says:  "From 
great  antiquity,  and  before  the  melody  of  syrens,  the  musical 
note  of  swans  hath  been  commended,  and  they  sing  most 
sweetly  before  their  death;  for  thus  we  read  in  Plato,  that 
from  the  opinion  of  Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  the 
souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  beasts  most  suitable  unto  their 
human  condition,  after  his  death  Orpheus  the  musician, 
became  a  swan. —  English  Folklore. 
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to  pick  out  many  examples  from  Tennyson  of  these 
pictures  of  single  trees: 

"Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway." 
"One  sick  willow  sere  and  small." 
"Dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine." 
"The  windy  tall  elm  tree." 

always   with  the  exact  qualifying  word   to  make 
us  see  the  tree  as  the  poet  saw  it. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  bit  of  modern  slang,  much 
in  use,  among  boys,  will  spoil  the  picture  of  the 
swallow.     "Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will." 

Marish.  Webster  quotes  the  two  lines  from 
verse  two,  in  illustration  of  the  use  of  marish  for 
marsh. 

He  also  gives  from  Milton, 

"Evening  mist 
Risen  from  a  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides." 

Be  sure  that  the  children  separate  the  simile  from 
the  picture  in 

"As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  shawms  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps  of  gold, 
.^nd  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  rolled, 
Thro'  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar. 
To  the  shepherd  who  watched  the  evening  star. " 

My  experience  is  that  unless  care  is  taken, 
simile  and  metaphor  are  often  confused  with 
what  they  are  meant  to  illustrate.  To  avoid 
this,  read  the  verse  first,  leaving  out  these  lines, 
and  then,  after  the  picture  has  been  visualized,  ask, 
"To  what  does  the  poet  compare  the  swan's  song? 
With  the  lines  of  the  simile  compare  the  following : 

"Sounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars." 

from  the  conclusion  of  "The  Passing  of  Arthur." 
The  children  may  pick  out  the  words  that 
describe  the  plain,  the  words  expressing  movement, 
expressing  colour,  and  use  these  words  in  sentences 
of  their  own.  What  is  the  general  effect  of  the 
picture?  How  does  it  make  us  feel?  -Cheerful? 
Sad?  Dreary?  Pick  out  the  words  that  are  more 
likely  to  be  used  in  poetry  than  in  prose,  like,  a- 
down,  anear. 

Compare  the  description  of  the  song  of  the  swan 
with  the  words  describing  the  sound  she  makes  in 
"The  Eagle  and  the  Swan." 

What  other  poems  by  Tennyson  are  in  your 
reader?    What  other  selections  about  birds  ? 
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By  the  Editor. 

[Our  thanks  are  due  to  an  unknown  correspondent  who 
kindly  sent  a  correction  of  a  careless  slip  in  the  August"  Notes" 
on  "the  Island  of  the  Scots."  The  note  read,  "The  pass  of 
Killiecranhie,  where  Claverhouse  was  defeated."  Claver- 
house  was  killed  at  Killiecranhie,  but  his  army  defeated 
the  Covenanters.] 

The  Day  Was  Lingering. 

Author.  Charles  Heavysege,  born  in  Lancashire 
1816.  Came  to  Canada  1853.  His  greatest  work, 
Saul,  a  drama,  was  published  in  1857.  He  died 
in  1869.  His  sonnets  are  of  a  high  order.  See 
Educational   Review,   November,   1908. 

Be  sure  of  the  exact  meanings  of  myriad,  horologe, 
millenium.  Prime  in  line  14,  seems  to  mean  the 
first  hour  in  the  beginning  of  all  things.* 

"The  music  of  the  spheres"  has  many  references 
in  literature. 

In  Arcades,  Milton  says  — 

in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  locked  up  mortal  sense. 

Then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Sirens'  harmony. 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres. 

Read  the  whole  passage,  and  compare  the 
references  given  in  the  notes. 

Ptolemy,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  astronomer  of 
the  eleventh  century,  taught  that  the  earth  is 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  heavens 
revolve  round  it  from  east  to  west  carrying  with 
them  the  sun,  planets  and  fixed  stars  in  their 
respective  spheres.  Plato  says  that  a  siren  sits 
on  each  sphere,  and  that  these  revolving  produce 
the  most  ravishing  musical  harmony. 

Study  the  varied  metres  and  the  rhyme  scheme 
of  this  poem. 

On    First    Looking    Into    Chapman's    Homer. 

Author.  John  Keats,  one  of  England's  great 
poets,  born  in  London,  1795,  died  at  Rome,  1820. 
A  friend  of  the  poet  Shelley,  who  wrote  Adonais, 
a  lament  for  Keats,  upon  his  death. 

A  sonnet  has  fourteen  ten-syllable  lines.  The 
rhy  mes  are  variously  arranged.  Find  other  sonnets 
and  compare  the  rhyme  schemes.  Why  is  The 
Day  was  Lingering  not  a  sonnet? 

This  sonnet  was  written  when  Keats  was  about 


The  virtue  which   we  appreciate,   we  to  some 
extent  appropriate. —  Thoreau. 


*An  interesting  and  informing  discussion  of  the  word  prime, 
by  the  late  Principal  Cameron,  of  Yarmouth,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Educational  Review  for  June  1898. 
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twenty.  He  had  never  studied  Greek,  so  he 
could  know  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  only  in 
translation.  George  Chapman,  a  contemporary 
of  Shakespeare,  translated  Homer  into  English 
rhyming  verse. 

l^The  realms  of  gold.  The  world  of  books  is 
divided  into  kingdoms  which  tha  different  writers 
hold  "under  fealty"  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  music 
and  poetry.  Keats  had  read  much  before  he  came 
ujjon  Chapman's  Homer. 

Of  gold,  precious,  often  used  in  speaking  of 
poems  or  books. 

Tales  and  golden  histories, 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 
Keati. 

The  Golden  Treasury,  The  Golden  Legend. 
Western  Islands.  Keeping  up  the  figure  of 
travelling,  Keats  may  be  thinking  of  the  travels 
to  the  west  of  the  explorers  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centiiry.  To  the  ancients  the  western  limit  of 
the  world  was  Gibraltar. 

My  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths, 
Of  all  the  western  stars. 

Tennyson's   Ulysses. 

Demesne,  de-mene.  Land  subject  to  a  lord  or 
king.     Line  7  should  read: 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene. 

Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  did  not  discover 
the  Pacific.  It  was  the  Spanish  explorer,  Balboa, 
who  discovered  it,  in  1513. 

Keats,  in  this  poem,  pays  tribute  to  Homer  and 
to  Chapman.  Shelley  pays  tribute  to  him  in 
Adonais.  What  other  poets  have  praised  their 
}ellows  in  verse? 

Great  Things    Were  Ne'er    Begotten   in  an 
Hour. 

Author.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  archaeologist  and 
writer,  professor  of  history,  and  from  ISSl  till  his 
death,  president  Toronto  University.  Born  in 
Edinburgh  1816.  Died  in  Toronto  1892.  Knighted 
1888. 

Give  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  words: 
ephemerons  (an  unusual  word.  The  adjective, 
"ephemeral,"  is  common),  cope,  rife,  arena,  dower. 

To  what  word  do  lines  5  and  6  form  an  adjunct? 
Express  lines  6  and  7  in  the  fewest  and  simplest 
words  possible.  Can  you  quote  other  poetical  ways 
of  saying  the  same  thing?     Express  the  metaphor 


"Laurels    that    are    won  —  are    past"    in    literal 

language. 

"Sultry  noon 
And  summers'  fiery  glare." 

Does   this   convey  one  idea,  or  two? 

Do  the  last  two  lines  introduce  a  new  thought, 
or  only  carry  on  the  main  thought  of  the  sonnet? 

Compare  this  sonnet  with  the  one  preceding, 
as  to  number  and  arrangement  of  rhymes. 

Compare,  for  thought,  Christina  Rossetti's 
poem.     "Does  the  road  wind  uphill  all  the  way?" 

A  Wood  Lyric. 

Author.  William  Wilfred  Campbell.  A  well- 
known  Canadian  poet  and  prose  writer.  Born  in 
Berlin,  Ontario,  1861.  For  an  outline  of  his  life 
and  work,  see  Educational  Review,  July,  1908. 

The  notes  on  this  poem  in  the  Reader  are  all 
that  is  necessary.  Another  poem  that  may  be 
compared  with  it,  is  Longfellow's  "Sunrise  on  the 
Hills,"  especially  the  last  stanza.  Is  there  any- 
thing faulty  in  grammatical  construction  in  lines 
11  and  12? 

To  Night. 

Author.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  poets.  His  beautiful  lyrics 
are  famous.  Born  1792.  Drowned  in  the  Bay  of 
Spezzia,  1823. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  lyrics  in  the 
English  language.  Three  points  to  note  in  study- 
ing it  are:  1.  The  vivid  personification.  2. 
The  simplicity  of  the  language.  3.  The  variety 
in  the  metre. 

Personification  consists  in  attributing  life  to 
inanimate  things.  It  may  be  done  in  different 
ways,  the  chief  of  which  are:  (a)  By  adjectives,  as, 
in  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  p.  272,  "The  churlish 
stone."  (b)  By  verbs,  as  in  The  Revenge,  p.  240. 
"A  wind.  .  .  awoke  from  sleep."  (c)  By 
addressing  inanimate  objects,  or  abstractions,  as 
if  they  were  persons.  "West  wind,  blow  from 
your  prairie  nest."  p.  203.  This  last  is  the 
strongest  form  of  personification,  and  is  combined 
with  the  figure  of  apostrophe. 

Find  examples  of  all  three  ways  of  personifying 
in  To  Night.  How  is  Day  personified  in  line  10? 
Does  Shelley  make  day  masculine  or  feminine? 
What  about  Death?  How  is  light  imagined  in 
line  17? 

In   what   different   ways   does   Shelley   express 


GO 
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morning,  noon,  and  evening?     Give  examples  of 
other  poetical  expressions  of  time. 

"Thy  brother  Death  came."     In  another  poem 
Shelley  makes  Death  the  brother  of  Sleep. 

How  wonderful  is  Death 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep. 

Which  seems  the  more  appropriate? 
Line  9.     Night's  mantle  is  adorned  with  stars. 
Line   13.     Why   "opiate  wand?" 
Note  the  fitness  of  the  comparison  in  lines  24-125. 
Thy  sweet  child  sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 

Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee. 

Mr.   Fowler  says  of  "filmy-eyed."     "A  whole 
picture   in   an  epithet." 


A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 

Josephine  H.  McLatchy. 

{Continued). 

IX.  "And  whereas  difficulties  have  frequently 
arisen  from  the  school  house  being  the  property  of 
private  individuals  as  built  on  their  land;  be  it 
etc..  That  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  respec- 
tive Counties  and  also  Trustees  of  Schools  in  the 
several  Parishes  shall,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
endeavor  to  cause  the  School  House  to  be  built  on 
the  public  ground  of  any  County  on  property  con- 
veyed to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  that  purpose, 
who  are  hereby  empowered  to  receive  conveyance  of 
the  same,  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  use  of  such 
schools;  and  that  no  School  House  shall  be  removed 
from  one  part  of  the  Parish  to  another  part  thereof, 
without  an  order  of  the  Justices  in  their  General 
Sessions,  to  be  made,  if  they  shall  so  think  of  it, 
upon  application  and  with  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  Trustees." 

X.  "And  whereas,  it  is  expedient  for  the 
applicants  for  Parish  School  licenses  to  undergo 
an  examination  as  to  moral  character,  literary 
attainments  and  loyal  principles,  before  obtaining 
a  legal  authority  to  undertake  the  highly  respon- 
sible and  important  duty  of  teacher."  "Be  it 
therefore  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  His  Excellency,  etc.,  by  and -with  the  advice 
of  His  Majesty's  Executive  Councils,  to  appoint 
three  or  more  persons  in  each  and  every  County  of 
this  Province,  who  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Education  in  the  same,  and  them  or  any  of  them 
from  time  to  time,  at  pleasure  to  remove,  and  supply 


with  deficiency  caused  by  such  removal  or  death, 
or  resignation,  or  absence;  [by  further  and  other 
applications,]  to  receive  other  and  further  appli- 
cations from  such  persons  as  may  hereafter  desire 
to  obtain  Parish  school  Licenses  for  their  respective 
counties  and  to  appoint  an  early  and  convenient 
time  to  hold  a  personal  examination  of  the  appli- 
cant or  applicants  and  to  determirte  upon  his,  her 
or  their  applications  and  to  report  thereon  to  His 
Excellency,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,"  etc. 

XL  The  trustees  may  remove  a  teacher  for 
immoral  conduct,  etc..  Section  III  of  the  present 
Act,  but  must  report  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  in  turn  report  to  His  Excellency,  etc. 

XII.  Schools  established  under  Act  1833, 
3  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXXI,  to  continue  until  its 
date  for  expiring,  namely,  March  8,  1838. 

XIII.  This  Act  to  continue  in  force  until 
April  1,  1839. 

[Continued  by  2  Vic,  Cap.  10,  1839  until  April 
1,  1843;  also  by  6  Vic,  Cap.  38,  1843  "Revised 
and  continued"  until  May  1, 1845;  again  continued 
by  8  Vic,  Cap.  96,  until  May  1,  1847,  then  expired.] 

(5).     10  Vic,  Cap.  LVI,  Act  of  1847.^ 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  support  and  Improve- 
ment of  parish  schools. 

Passed  April  14,  1847. 

I.  There  shall  be  three  parish  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  at  the  time  of 
the   annual    parish    appointments. 

II.  Duties  of  the  Trustees:  (1)  To  divide  the 
parish  into  as  many  districts  as  may  be  necessary 
and  convenient.  (2)  When  the  inhabitants  have 
provided  a  sufficient  school  house  and  means  of 
supporting  a  teacher  the  trustees  are  then  to  agree 
with  licensed  teacher  for  the  term  of  six  months 
or  one  year;  must  give  such  a  teacher  a  written 
memorial  and  "shall  consider  such  teacher  in 
public  service."  (3)  To  visit  and  inspect  the 
school  at  least  once  in  six  months  and  are  empow- 
ered to  inquire  into  any  matter  pertaining  to  the 
school.  (4)  To  admonish  or  reprove  for  defects 
in  the  routine  of  the  school  or  to  displace  the 
teacher  for  intemperance,  immorality  or  repeated 
neglect  of  duty.  The  same  must  be  reported  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor. 


^Taken  from  the  Acts  of  New  Brunswick,  etc.,  printed  in 
1847,  Lugrin,  Kredericton. 
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III.  "That  His  Excellency,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  or  the  person  administering  the  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being  shall,  with  his  Majesty's 
Council,  be  constituted  a  Provincial  Board  of 
Education." 

IV.  "And,  in  order  that  a  uniform  and  efficient 
system  of  instruction  may  be  adopted  and  con- 
tinued in  the  Parish  Schools  of  this  Province. 
Be  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
Provincial  Board  of  Education,  and  they  are 
hereby  empKJwered  and  required,  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  establish  a 
training  school  at  Fredericton,  and  thereunto 
appoint  a  teacher,  duly  qualified  and  to  fix  his 
salary  so  that  the  same  shall  not  exceed  £200  per 
annum,  and  to  require  such  and  so  many  of  the 
licensed  teachers  of  the  Schools  within  this  Prov- 
ince for  the  time  being,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
to  attend  the  said  Training  School  for  the  purpose 
of  being  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching." 

V.  And,  Be  it  enacted,  "That  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  to  the  Board 
and  shall  fix  the  salary  so  that  such  salary  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  £100  per  annum." 

VI.  And,  etc.,  "That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  of  the  said  Training  School  to  train  the 
said  School  instructors  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
which  training  shall  include  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  method  of  conducting  a  Common  School, 
and  especially  the  art  of  communicating  the 
rudiments  and  elementary  branches  of  Common 
School  Education,  in  a  manner  to  the  ages,  capac 
ities  and  conditions  of  the  Youth  of  the  Province, 
as  the  said  School  Instructors  may  be  afterwards 
required  to  teach." 

VII.  And  etc.,  "That  there  shall  be  attached 
to  the  Training  School  in  Fredericton,  a  common 
school,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  from  fiv'e 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  a  model  for  the  practical 
illustration  of  the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  that  no 
School  Instructor  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  his 
competency  until  he  shall  have  given  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  same  by  conducting  exercises  of 
the  Model  School,  and  instructing  the  pupils  therein 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  teacher  of  the 
training  schools  and  agreeable  to  such  regulations 
as  may  be  established  by  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Education." 

VIII.  And,  etc.,  "That  a  sum  of  lOd.  a  week 
for  a  period   not  exceeding   ten   weeks  shall   be 


allowed  and  paid  to  every  licensed  teacher  so  called 
upon  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses 
of  Board  and  Lodging  while  attending  the  said 
Training  School,  and  a  like  sum  shall  be  also  allowed 
to  any  licensed  teacher  who,  with  the  proper 
testimonials  of  character,  may  think  proper  to 
learn  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  said  Training  School. 
Provided  always  that  no  payment  shall  be  made 
to  any  such  Teacher  or  Candidate  until  he  shall 
have  produced  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  com- 
petency and  time  of  attendance  from  the  Teacher 
of  the  Training  School,  the  same  to  be  granted 
under  the  direction  and  agreeable  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education." 

IX.  And,  etc.,  "That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education  if  they 
shall  deem  it  fit  and  proper  to  appoint  such  number 
of  said  trained  Teachers  as  they  may  think  necessary 
to  train  and  instruct  other  Teachers  and  approved 
Candidates  and  establish  the  same  in  any  of  the 
Counties,  Towns,  or  Parishes  in  this  Province  or  in 
any  of  the  Parish  Schools  therein,  subject  to  such 
instructions,  rules  and  regulations,  as  they,  the 
said  Provincial  Board  of  Education,  may  think 
proper  to  prescribe." 

X.  And,  etc.,  "That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
all  teachers  having  licenses  within  such  period 
of  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education, 
to  attend,  either  at  the  Central  Training  School 
in  Fredericton,  or  at  some  other  Training  School 
within  the  Province,  and  there  undergo  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education 
and  subject  to  the  instruction  of  such  Board." 

XL  And,  etc.,  "That  the  teacher  when  so 
trained,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Provincial 
Board,  be  passed  in  the  following  order,  that  is 
to  say,  teachers  of  the  lowest  class  shall  be  qualified 
to  teach  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling  and  Arithmetic, 
of  Whole  Numbers,  including  Simple  Interest  and 
the  Combination  of  Rules  called  "Practice;" 
teachers  of  the  second  class  shall  be  qualified  to 
teach  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  Geography  and  Bookkeeping; 
Teachers  of  the  highest  class  shall  be  qualified  to 
teach  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  Bookkeeping,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensur- 
ation, Land    Surveying  and  Navigation." 

(To  be  Continued). 
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FOR  THE  MONTH. 


Bible  Readings. 


1. 

Proverbs,  xii,  1-14. 

1. 

2. 

St.  Luke,  vi,  13-19. 

2. 

3. 

Proverbs,  xii,  15-28. 

3. 

4. 

St.  Luke,  vi,  20-29. 

4. 

5. 

Psalm  xxiii. 

5. 

1. 

Proverbs  xiii,  1-14. 

1. 

2. 

St.  Luke  vi,  30-35. 

2. 

3. 

Proverbs  xiii,  15-24. 

3. 

4. 

St.  Luke  vi,  39-49. 

4. 

5. 

Psalm  xix. 

5. 

Proverbs  xiv,  5-17. 
St.  Luke  vii,  1-10. 
Proverbs  xiv,  26-36. 
St.  Luke  vii,  11-18. 
Psalm  cxxxviii. 
Proverbs  xv,  1-10, 13-18 
St.  Luke  vii,  19-28. 
Proverbs  xv,  20-33. 
St.  Luke  vii,  36-50. 
Psalm  xxiv. 


Find  Out   Why. 

Slow  children  are  often  very  irritating  to  a  teacher  who 
rhinks  and  acts  quickly.  But  do  not  speak  too  quickly  in 
teproof  to  the  slow  ones  until  you  know  the  cause  of  the 
slowness.  A  child  who  works  deliberately,  but  steadily  and 
well,  should  not  be  hurried.  It  will  perhaps  only  confuse  and 
disconcert  him. 

The  slowness  may  be  due  to  some  physical  cause,  as  dull 
hearing,  or  defective  eyesight.  Or  the  mind  may  be  slow 
to  take  in  directions. 

When  a  child  gets  behind-hand  because  he  dawdles,  fusses 
over  trifles,  or  is  inattentive,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  little 
drill  on  prompt  beginnings  and  attention  to  orders. 

If  children  are  habitually  unpunctual,  try  to  find  out  the 
reason.  Do  they  stay  too  long  in  bed?  Can  they  tell  the 
time?  Are  their  clocks  right?  Do  they  play  on  the  way? 
Have  they  any  notion  of  the  importance  of  punctuality? 
If  you  can  find  out  what  lies  behind  a  fault,  you  are  on  the 
way  to  finding  the  remedy. 


Manual  Work 

Cut  squares  of  paper  two  inches,  or  four  inches  each  way. 
Fold  square  in  two,  corner  to  corner,  like  a  turnover.  Fold 
in  four,  like  a  handkerchief.  The  requirement  is  to  get 
the  edges  exactly  even. 

The  older  children  may  make  drinking  cups,  from  directions 
put  on  blackboard.  Any  paper  with  a  fairly  hard  surface 
will  do. 

Cut  paper  eight  inches  square.  Letter  lightly  in  pencil, 
upper  left  hand  corner  A,  upper  right  hand  corner  B,  lower 
left  hand  corner  C,  lower  right  hand  corner  D. 

On  line  A.  B.  take  a  pt.  E.  3}^  inches  from  B. 

On  line  B.  D.  take  a  pt.  F.  3'.-^  inches  from  B. 

Fold  C  over  to  B. 

Fold  D  over  to  E,  and  A  to  F. 

Fold  down  C.  towards  you,  and  tuck  in  B.  on  the  other  side. 

Open  the  cup,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 


Memory  Work. 

The  old-fashioned  plan,  in  use  when  the  writer  first  went 
to  school,  of  writing  out  from  memory  every  day  a  verse,  or 
a  few  lines  of  prose,  putting  in  every  stop  and  capital,  and 
s[>elling  every  word  right,  produces  really  surprising  results. 
Vary  your  reading  and  spelling  lessons  once  a  week  or  oftener. 


by  having  this  done  on  the  blackboard,  and  corrected  by  the 
class.  And  have  the  class  pick  out  bits  of  conversation,  or 
verses  with  a  good  many  stops  and  capitals,  to  be  studied 
and  reproduced  in  this  way.  You  will  find  that  this  device 
stimulates  observation,  and  makes  for  accuracy. 


The  Bridge. 

It's  nothing  but  a  street  of  boards 
Above  the  railroad  tracks; 

You  hear  the  trains  roar  underneath. 
You  see  them  through  the  cracks. 


The  whistle  blows  a  noisy  blow. 

The  smoke  pufTs  up  the  air. 
I'm  not  a  bit  afraid,  and  yet 

I'd  rather  not  be  there. 

—  Little 


Folks'  Magasine. 


A  Miser. 


A  miser,  traversing  his  house, 
Espied  —  unusual  there  —  a  mouse, 
And  thus  his  uninvited  guest. 
Briskly  inquisitive,  addressed: 
"Tell  me,  my  dear,  to  what  cause  is  it 
I  owe  this  unexpected  visit?" 
The  mouse  her  host  obliquely  eyed. 
And  smiling  pleasantly,  replied: 
"Fear  not,  good  fellow,  for  your  hoard! 
I  come  to  lodge,  and  not  to  board." 


Cowper. 


The  Behaviour  of  Kites. 

"The  tree-tops  sing,  the  lilacs  sway. 
The  clouds  skim  by  like  cotton  sails; 

I've  walked  the  gardener's  beds  all  day 
Through  watching  kites  with  swinging  tails. 

The  kite,  when  first  you  take  him  out 
Upon  the  hill  where  breezes  swish. 

Will  knock  his  head  and  flop  about, 
And  wriggle  like  a  drowning  fish. 

But  give  him  string,  up,  up  he'll  rise. 
To  soar  at  ease  from  place  to  place; 

A-wobbling  down  when  daylight  dies, 
A  smile  upon  his  painted  face. 

If  Aunt  would  only  Waich  the  kite. 

Perhaps  she'd  get  to  understand 
The  reason  why  I  fret  and  fight 

At  being  led  about  by  hand. 

If  she  would  let  me  out  instead 
Across  the  fields,  I'd  never  fight. 

And  end  by  coming  home  to  bed 
.A-smiling  nicely,  like  the  kite." 


■  St.  Nicholat. 
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The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  sea 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat; 
They  took  some  honey,  and  plenty  of  money 

Wrapped  up  in  a  five-pound  note. 
The  Owl  looked  up  to  the  moon  above, 

And  sang  to  a  small  guitar, 
"O  lovely  Pussy!     O  Pussy,  my  love! 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are  — • 
You  are, 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are!" 

Pussy  said  to  the  owl,  "You  elegant  fowl! 

How  wonderfully  sweet  you  sing! 
Oh,  let  us  be  married  —  too  long  we  have  tarried  — 

But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  ring?" 
They  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day 

To  the  land  where  the  Bong-tree  grows. 
And  there  in  a  wood,  a  piggy-wig  stood 

With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose  — 
His  nose, 

With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose. 

"Dear  Pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  for  one  shilling 

Your  ring?"     Said  the  piggy,  "I  will." 
So  they  took  it  away,  and  were  married  next  day 

By  the  turkey  who  lives  on  the  hill. 
They  dined  upon  mince  and  slices  of  quince, 

Which  they  ate  with  a  runcible  spoon. 
And  hand  in  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  sand 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon  — 
The  moon. 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Edward  Lear.- 


The  following  suggestions  for  September  are  sent  by  a 
very  successful  primary  teacher  in  New  Brunswick. 

Early  in  the  year  is  the  time  to  assist  the  children  in  forming 
good  habits,  punctuality  for  example.  Lead  the  child  to  see 
that  the  school  bell  calls  him  to  duty  as  the  bugle  calls  the 
soldier;  no  good  soldier  would  think  of  not  instantly  answering 
the  summons.  \  simple  drawing  of  a  bell,  with  some  such 
admonition  as  "Don't  be  late,"  "Hurry,  children,  hurry;'' 
written  under  it,  serves  to  emphasize  the  lesson.  Then 
a  simple  verse  or  rhyme  about  a  bell,  voicing  this  sentiment^ 
tends  still  further  to  impress  the  idea.  In  the  afternoon  the 
children  can  cut  patterns  of  bel'-*  or  draw  them  for  the  drawing 
lesson.  September  is  the  n.  h  in  which  to  note  the  first 
preparation  for  winter  now  being  made  by  Mother  Nature. 
Very  interesting  talks  can  be  had  on  seeds.  Why  do  plants 
produce  seeds?  Get  the  children  to  observe  the  different 
kinds  of  seeds.  Some  have  wings,  some  have  silky  hairs. 
They  are  scattered  by  the  wind.  Other  seeds  have  hooks. 
Animals  and  people  help  to  carry  these.  Some  have  bright 
coverings.  Some,  as  wheat,  corn,  beans  and  nuts,  are  used 
as  food. 


QUESTION  BOX. 

1.  A  subscriber  asks  for  a  note  on  lines  69-72 
in  Gray's  Elegy. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride, 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Gray  is  contrasting  the  lot  of  the  labourer  with 
that  of  men  in  public  life, —  statesmen,  writers, 
poets.  He  says  that  their  lot  forbade  them  (o)  to 
have  to  speak,  write,  or  act  falsehood,  stifling  the 
truth  which  is  struggling  to  assert  itself  in  their 
own  minds;  (6)  to  commit  or  encourage  shameful 
actions  contrary  to  their  own  natural  modesty; 
(c)  to  debase  the  gift  of  poetry  by  using  it  to  flatter 
the  rich  and  great. 

The  Notes  to  the  Golden  Treaiwry  quotes  another 
explanation.  "Their  lot  forbade  them  to  be 
eminent  persecutors,  unscrupulous  place  hunters, 
or  courtly  and  venal  poets,"  but  Mr.  Fowler, 
editor  of  the  Notes,  prefers  for  line  69  such  an 
interpretation  as  we  have  given  in  (a).  With  the 
whole  stanza  compare  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  CXI. 

O!  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 

especially  the  italicised  lines. 


F.  C.  M.  asks  "What  is  the  length  of  the  life 
of   the  butterfly?" 

The  length  of  the  life  of  butterflies  and  moths 
varies  somewhat  with  the  species,  but  it  is  usually 
not  more  than  a  few  weeks;  the  fall  generation 
of  the  Mourning  Cloak,  however,  hibernate  and 
live  till  next  summer,  but  this  is  not  a  common 
habit  among  butterflies  and  moths. 


B.  M.  No.  3.  Examination  Paper  36,  page 
121,   Academic   Arithmetic. 

a.  This  example  is  apparently  impossible  as 
it  requires  ^i-X^rXi=H^  or  62  j  yds.  of 
carpet  for  the  room.  It  will  work  out  to  the 
given  result  if  80  yds.  be  bought  instead  of  60. 
We  judge  that  60  yds.  is  a  misprint. 

b.  No.  5.  Examination  Paper  43,  Academic 
Arithmetic,  page  125. 

The  money  is  to  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of 
^  :  J  :  i  or  t\  :  ,V  :  -,%  or  in  the  ratio  of 
6   :  4   :  3.     There   are   therefore    to   be    13    parts 
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c. 


13   :  6 
13   :  4 
13   :  3 
The   hands 


and   1 


81A 


-mins.  correct  time 


in  the  money,  of  which  the  eldest  gets  6.  .'.  the 
proportions  are: 

$1,200  :  A's  =  »553H 
1,200  :  B's=   369t% 
1,200  :  C's=   27611 
of   a   clock   coincide   first   after 
4   o'clock    at    jyX20   mins.   or   21-i\   mins.   past 
4    .'.    the    minute  hand  of  the  clock  has  moved 
81^    spaces   since    it    indicated    3    o'clock.     The 
correct  time  then  was  1  min.  to  3  and  when  the 
clock  indicated  4  o'clock  the  correct  time  was  \ 
min.  past  4.     Hence  the  clock  indicated: 
60  min.  spaces  in  61^  mins.  correct  time 
^■^  ij     ((  it  ti 

60 

OUXSIA 
60 

|||XW-= '11^  =  83^1  mins.  correct  time. 
Since    1   min.   to  3,    or    83J|— 61  =  22  J|  mins. 
past  4  —  correct  time. 

d.  Examination  Paper  53,  page  130,  question 
No.  4,  Academic  Arithmetic. 

Vol.    of     sphere  =  fPr-'  =  I X^-X  1000  =  JJffiLa 

cu.  ft.  1  cu.  ft.  of  air  weighs  .0808  lbs.  and  1 
cu.  ft.  of  hydrogen  weighs  .0056  lbs.  .'.  a  cu.  ft. 
of  hydrogen  will  support  .0752  lbs.  nearly. 

Since  the  volume  of  the  balloon  is  ii|}ii  cu. 
ft.  it  will  contain  ii|»ia  cu.  ft.  of  hydrogen  and 
will  support: 

—l°~  X  .0752  lbs.  or  315/,-  lbs. 

The  discrepancy  between  this  answer  and  that 
given  in  the  book  is  due  to  the  use  of  ^  for  P. 
If  .14159  be  used  the  answer  will  be  a  trifle  less, 
but  the  method  is  the  same. 


The  agricultural  education  that  we  hear  about 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  country.  The  city 
needs  it,  too.  A  man  went  into  a  Boston  depart- 
ment store  the  other  day  and  asked  for  a  hoe.  The 
young  woman  at  the  counter  passed  him  a  trowel, 
and  finding  that  it  was  not  what  he  wanted,  asked 
him  to  pick  out  a  hoe  from  the  pile  of  garden  tools. 
He  did  so.  Then  the  saleswoman  made  out  the 
slip,  "One  hough,  75  cents." — Selected. 


The  Rural  Education  Monthly,  published  by  the  Elementary 
Agricultural  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  New  Brunswick,  like  The  Rural  Science  Bulletin  of  Nova 
Scotia,  seeks  to  aid  those  teachers  who  are  doing  nature  study 
and  school  garden  work.  The  first  number  appeared  in  June 
of   this  year. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Special    Bulletin    From   the   Commission   of 
Conservation,  Ottawa. 

A  report  just  issued  by  the  Commission  of 
Conservation,  "Conservation  of  Fish,  Birds  and 
Game,"  directs  attention  to  the  great  value  of 
these  resources  to  Cainada.  The  volume  is  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Fisheries,  Game  and  Fur-Bearing 
Animals  of  the  Commission,  and  contains  a  fund 
of  information  regarding  the  present  condition 
and  the  necessity  for  protection  of  Canada's  fish, 
birds  and  mammals. 

Canada  is  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  interna- 
tional movement  for  the  protection  of  wild  life. 
A  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  under  consideration.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
and  other  interests,  bird  reservations  are  being 
created,  where  the  birds  may  find  safe  nesting  and 
breeding  places. 

The  fur-bearing  animals  of  Northern  and  Western 
Canada  are  being  rapidly  exterminated.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  present  report.  To  secure 
their  more  adequate  protection,  the  Commission 
is  advocating  the  amendment  of  the  Northwest 
Game  Act  to  place  responsibility  for  its  administra- 
tion upon  the  Dominion  Parks  Branch,  which 
already  protects  the  animals  in  the  Dominion 
National  Parks. 

The  future  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada  is  dealt 
with  in  an  able  manner  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  this  country.  That  they  are  of  great  present 
value  is  recognized,  but  there  is  also  a  potential 
value  in  our  oceanic  and  inland  waters  which, 
upon  development,  would  mean  the  creation  of 
new  industries.  To  meet  this  condition,  the 
Commission  is  suggesting  vocational  training 
and  simple  demonstration  stations  for  the  fisher- 
men, that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  most 
practical  and  modern  methods  of  their  calling. 

The  report  is  replete  with  illustrations  applicable 
to  the  subject  matter.  Teachers  will  find  it  of 
value  in  geography  and  nature  study  lessons. 

The  Teachers'  College  Bulletin,  published  by  the 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  gives  details  of  a  large  number  of 
courses  offered   in   the  school  of  education,  and 
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lending  to  diplomas  and  degrees,  for  1916-1917. 
The  session  lasts  from  September  27th  to  June 
13th.  The  estimated  expense  for  the  Academic 
year  is  from  $585  to  $880. 

The  tenth  annual  announcement  of  Macdonald 
College,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Quebec,  has  been 
received.  This  well  known  institution,  which 
is  a  college  of  McGill  University,  is  divided  into 
three  schools.  (1)  The  School  of  Agriculture; 
(2)  The  School  for  Teachers,  and  (3)  The  School 
of  Household  Science.  The  School  of  Agriculture 
offers  a  four  years  course,  the  first  two  at  McGill 
University,  the  final  two  at  Macdonald  College, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  in  Agriculture. 
There  is  also  a  two-year  course  leading  to  a  dip- 
loma. The  School  for  Teachers  is  a  Normal  School 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  offers  diplomas 
of  four  grades,  viz..  Elementary,  Kindergarten, 
Model  School,   and   Academy. 

The  School  of  Household  Science  offers  (a)  a 
one-year  (homemaker)  course,  leading  to  a  certifi- 
cate; (b)  a  two-year  (institution  administration) 
course,  leading  to  a  diploma;  (c)  three  short 
courses  each  of  about  three  months  duration, 
providing  training  in  practical  work  in  all  branches 
connected  with  the  home,  (d)  a  short  course  in 
dress-making. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  The  Registrar,  Mac- 
donald College,  Quebec. 


RURAL  SCIENCE    1916. 

The  Rural  Science  School,  held  in  Truro  every 
summer,  opened  this  year  with  an  enrolment  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety,  the  largest  attendance 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  This  number  included, 
besides  the  regular  first  and  second  year  students, 
some  few  who  came  for  Physical  Drill  only,  and 
several  graduates. 

Bird  walks,  botany  tramps  and  insect  hunts 
by  day  and  by  night,  supplemented  the  excellent 
work  done  in  the  classroom.  Also,  in  connection 
with  the  botany  and  bird  study,  an  illustrated 
lecture  was  given  on  each,  the  former  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
DeWolfe,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Allen. 

The  school  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
attend  an  illustrated  lecture  on  school  gardening 
given  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  president  of  the  School 
Garden  Association  of  America.  The  slides,  which 
were  beautifully  coloured,  amply  proved  that  if 
a  teacher  really  desires  a  school  garden,  be  the 


school  yard  ever  so  desolate,  there  is  no  such  word 
as  "cannot." 

The  social  side  of  the  school  was  not  neglected. 
The  first  Friday  evening  a  welcome  reception  was 
held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Normal  College. 
At  this  pleasant  function  the  students  learned  to 
know  each  other  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  instructors  with  whom  they  were  to  be  associat- 
ed during  the  next  four  weeks. 

The  senior  and  junior  botany  classes  were  enter 
tained  by  the  ever  hospitable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De- 
Wolfe  at  their  home  on  Bible  Hill. 

Two  very  enjoyable  out  of  town  excusions  were 
taken,  one  to  FoUeigh  Lake  and  the  other  to 
Shortt's  Lake. 

On  Friday,  August  4th,  the  students  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which  Mr.  E.  C.  Allen,  the  in- 
structor of  entomology,  is  president.  The  day 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  evening  session  was  postponed  until  Saturday 
and  was  again  postponed  until  Thursday. 
Instead,  Professor  Cumming  gave  the  second  of  his 
bacteriological  lectures  and  Dr.  Creelman,  principal 
of  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  spoke 
for  a  short  time  on  the  Rural  Problem. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  session  the  students 
held  an  exhibition  of  the  work  done  during  the 
summer.  Besides  the  usual  display  of  pressed 
plants,  insects,  cut  flowers,  minerals  and  wood- 
work there  was  a  very  creditable  showing  of 
canned  vegetables  done  by  the  class  in  horticulture 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Shaw. 

The  school  closed  on  Thursday  evening,  August 
10th,  with  an  illustrated  entomological  lecture  by 
Mr.  Allen.  Alter  the  lecture,  the  certificates  were 
given  out,  and  the  scholarships  awarded. 

So,  amid  good  wishes  and  smiles  and  handshakes 
innumerable,  ended  the  session. 

Harriet  L.   Lindsay. 


GOLDENROD. 

Graceful  tossing  plume  of  gold, 
Waving  lowly  on  the  rocky  ledge; 

Leaning  seaward,  lovely  to  behold, 

Clinging  to  the  high  cliff's  ragged  edge; 

Burning  in  the  pure  September  day. 
Spike  of  gold  against  the  stainless  blue. 

Do  you  watch  the  vessels  drifting  by? 
Does  the  quiet  day  seem  long  to  you? 

— Celia  Thaxter,  in  "Seaside  Goldenrod." 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

In  December,  1914,  The  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  offered  a  prize 
of  $1000  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Essential 
Place  of  Religion  in  Education,  with  an  Outline 
of  a  Plan  for  Introducing  Religious  Teaching  into 
the  Public  Schools."  432  essays  were  sent  in. 
The  prize  was  awarded  to  Charles  E.  Pugh, 
University  of  California.  Several  essays  were 
given  special  mention,  among  them  the  one  written 
by  Anna  B.  West,  of  Newburyport,  Mass,  which 
we  have  read  with  great  interest  and  sympathy. 
The  conditions  of  the  contest,  "to  define  religion 
in  a  way  not  to  run  counter  to  the  creeds  of  Pro- 
testant, Catholic  or  Jew"  made  the  task  a  difficult 
one,  and  we  confess  to  some  surprise  that  the 
writer  has  succeeded  in  presenting  so  promising 
a  plan  as  she  has,  under  the  severe  disadvantage 
of  omitting  all  references  to  what  seems  to  us, 
and  we  presume  also  to  her,  the  central  and  essen- 
tial fact  of  Christianity. 

Mrs.  West  recognizes  the  difficulties  of  organized 
religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  "It  is 
an  educational  enterprise  only  a  little  less  difficult 
than  it  is  important."  It  would  seem  that  she 
has  slight  hope  of  seeing  such  an  enterprise  seriously 
undertaken.  But  we  are  grateful  that  she  has 
made  her  contribution  towards  it,  and  glad  to 
bring  some  passages  of  her  essay  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  We  believe  that  a  thoughtful 
reading  of  the  whole  essay  would  be  helpful  to  all 
teachers,  whether  giving  technical  religious  in- 
struction or  not,  who  desire  to  give  "such  moral 
training  to  a  thinking  being  as  will  enable  him  to 
live  in  harmonious  relations  with  God  and  in 
unselfish  co-operation  with  his  fellowmen." 

This  is  Mrs.  West's  definition  of  teaching,  and 
it  underlines  her  whole  plan.  The  child's  thought 
is  to  be  directed  towards  God  who  loves  him  and 
gives  him  all,  and  secondly,  as  a  consequence, 
towards  his  fellows,  whom  he  is  to  love  and  serve. 
The  rule  of  conduct  for  the  little  children  is  — 
Give.  The  three  ideas  to  be  illustrated  are:  God 
as  our  Father.  God's  creatures  His  children. 
God's  children  are  brothers.  The  Bible  stories 
to  illustrate  this  are.  1.  Joseph,  son  and  brother. 
2.  Moses,  leader  of  his  people.  3.  Samuel 
hearing  his  Father's  voice.  4.  David  and  the 
victory  God  gave  him  over  the  giant.  The  writei 
advises  teachers  to  "prepare  story  telling  carefully. 


It  is  well  to  write  the  four  stories  and  commit 
them  to  memory.  Always  tell  stories  in  the  same 
language  or  the  children  will  be  disappointed. 
Make  them  simple  and-  vivid.  If  the  children 
like  one  story  much  better  than  another,  work 
over  the  condemmed  story  until  the  children  are 
won  to  it.  Satisfy  your  critics.  You  will  be 
repaid."  The  suggestions  for  memory  work  are: 
The  Lord's  Prayer,  The  Great  Commandment 
(St.  Matthew,  22:  37-39),  Little  Children  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  (St.  Matthew  19:14)  and 
selections  from  Psalms  103,  104,  and  23.  "The 
teacher  should  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
choice.  There  is  a  wealth  of  passages  in  the 
Psalms  suitable  for  young  children.  But  only 
those  that  express  beauty  in  nature,  beauty  in 
human  acts,  joy  in  the  thought  of  God,  trust, 
confidence  and  the  worship  of  praise  should  be 
selected  for  the  kindergarten  or  Grade  I. " 

In  grades  I,  II,  and  III,  obedience  as  an  expres- 
sion of  love  is  the  virtue  to  be  kept  before  the 
children.  To  be  obedient  the  child  must  be 
punctual,  patient,  persevering,  industrious,  truth- 
ful. The  Bible  stories  to  be  told  are  the  four 
previously  used,  completed  as  illustrating  obed- 
ience as  holiness,  that  is,  as  wholly  loving  God. 
"  But  do  not  call  them  illustrations;  simply  stories.' 
Then  come  the  stories  of  Abraham  and  the  offering 
of  Isaac.  The  Siege  of  Jericho,  Story  of  Daniel, 
Story  of  David  and  Jonathan.  Parts  of  the  29th 
Psalm  are  added  to  those  already  memorized,  and 
passages  from  St.  Matthew  5  and  6,  and  the  first 
four  commandments  are  also  to  be  learned. 

In  grade  IV,  where  the  study  of  history  begins, 
the  children  are  to  be  led  to  reason  with  themselves 
on  the  evil  of  disobedience,  to  see  that  it  comes  of 
selfishness  and  want  of  love,  that  it  leads  to  hatred 
and  other  sms,  and  that  it  brings  suffering.  Later 
on,  their  sense  of  personal  responsibility  is  to  be 
developed,  and  from  that,  the  desire  to  contribute 
to  the  good  of  others,  and  an  ideal  of  citizenship. 
Historical  characters  are  to  be  tested  by  their 
value  to  their  fellowmen.  More  historical  setting 
is  to  be  given  to  the  Old  Testament  stories  already 
known,  and  the  stories  of  Saul  and  David,  Elijah 
and  Elisha  are  to  be  told,  as  well  as  the  parables 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Good  Samaritan. 
The  Lives  of  Solomon,  Josiah,  and  Isaiah  are 
studied  as  biography.  Psalms  from  which  pass- 
ages are  learned  are  5,  8,  27,  42,  46,  63,  91,  96,  139. 
Lastly,  in  the  High  School,  there  is  to  be  studied 
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an  outline  biography  of  Jesus  "the  Great  Humani- 
tarian," based  on  St.  Mark's  gospel. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  stresses  the  need  of 
instructing  children  about  the  will,  and  how  it 
may  be  trained.  We  are  reminded  of  a  passage 
in  a  modern  novel,  where  an  educated  young 
Englishman  in  great  trouble  consults  a  priest,  not 
of  his  own  religion.  The  priest,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  boy's  mother  how  he  had  helped  him, 
said,  "  I  told  him  about  the  will.  He  seemed  never 
to  have  heard  oj  it."  Among  the  "statements  of 
the  results  of  human  experience"  which  Mrs. 
West  would  lead  the  High  School  student  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  in  history  and  biography  are  the 
following:  "Nothing  can  be  forced  on  the  soul 
from  outside  against  its  will.  The  will  selects 
and  appropriates  out  of  the  experience  of  life; 
and  character  inevitably  reveals  the  food  it  lives 
upon."  "Just  and  right  discipline  never  really 
comes  from  an  outside  source,  not  even  when 
the  state  shuts  a  thief  in  prison  or  puts  an  end  to 
a  murderer's  existence,  but  is  always  what  the 
free  spirit  inflicts  upon  itself  in  its  spiritual  choices 
and  refusals.  All  history,  all  biography,  may  be 
an  illustration."  "Freedom  is  perfect  obedience 
to  God's  law,  and  it  is  attained  by  being  willing 
to  live  in  harmony  with  God's  law.  Freedom, 
then,  lies  in  the  will." 

"There  maybe  an  educatedwill,  one  which  exer- 
cises in  harmony  with  unselfish  aims  and  brotherly 
purposes,  pleasing  to  God,  the  Perfecter.  " 

Not  in  the  discovery  of  axioms,  still  less  in  mere 
listening  to  them,  however,  does  the  writer  trust 
for  the  growth  of  the  religious  life  of  the  child. 
"To  know  about  religion  and  to  be  religious 
are  not  the  same  thing.  No  religion  that  is  not 
a  moulding  force  of  character  is  vital. "  "  Not  by 
multiplying  admonitions,  but  by  enveloping  it 
with  the  right  atmosphere,"  does  such  a  life  grow. 
No  outline,  no  scheme,  however  carefully  thought 
out,  and  strictly  followed,  can  be  in  itself  enough. " 
Religious  teaching  may  sufTuse  every  subject  in 
the  course  of  study."  The  interior  life  of  the 
child  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  nobility 
of  character  and  the  sympathy  of  the  teachers," 
and  by  far  the  most  helpful  influence  is,"  the 
constant  revelation  of  a  life  that  looks  Godward." 

IThe  prize  essay,  together  with  the  four  winning  special 
mention,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  points  brought  out  by  other 
writers,  are  printed  in  a  monograph  issued  by  the  National 
Educational  Association,  .Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.    Price  .30  cts.l 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR   TEACHING  SPELLING. 

1.  In  conducting  the  spelling  recitation  pro- 
nounce the  words  distinctly  and  accurately. 
Require  the  pupils  to  pronounce  before  they  spell. 

2.  Do  not  pronounce  a  word  a  second  time  foi 
careless  pupils,  otherwise  habits  of  inattention  are 
encouraged. 

3.  Have  pupils  keep  a  list  of  the  words  they 
misspell.  Give  frequent  reviews  of  these  words 
until  they  are  mastered. 

4.  Compose  sentences  for  dictation  into  which 
are  introduced  homonyms,  possessives,  abbrevia- 
tions, contractions  and  arbitrary  signs.  Insist  on 
the  proper  punctuation  and  capitalization  of 
these  exercises.  Didn't  your  nephew  buy  a  cream 
separator?  My  niece  came  home  on  Wednesday, 
April  7th,  at  6.35  p.  m.,  etc. 

5.  Teach  syllabication  and  accent.  It  will 
help  both  spelling  and  pronunciation.  Occasion- 
ally require  pupils  to  pronounce  each  syllable  in 
oral  spelling,  thus  directing  attention  to  its  phonic 
value. 

6.  Give  exercises  in  words  often  confounded 
in  spelling,  pronunciation,  or  meaning:  Emigrant 
immigrant,  dying,  dyeing;  lightening,  lightning, 
etc. 

7.  Keep  on  the  board  a  list  of  the  common 
words  often  mispronounced:  Often,  arctic,  helm, 
bellows,  ewe,  quandary,  etc.  Give  frequent  drill 
in  pronouncing  these. 

8.  Teach  word-building  with  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes. Show  the  important  parts  played  by  des-, 
un-,  ful-,  less-,  er-,  or,  etc.,  in  the  formation  of 
new    words. 

9.  Study  related  words:  Elect,  election,  elect- 
or, electoral,  electorate,  etc. 

10.  And  lastly  let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  correct 
spelling  is  a  habit,  and  like  all  other  habits  is  best 
acquired  by  attentive  and  interesting  repetition. 
All  work  then  in  this  suV)ject  should  be  conducted 
with  this  end  in  view;  and  every  known  method  and 
device  should  be  used  to  lighten  as  much  as  possible 
the  drudgery  necessary  to  make  the  pupil  a  good 
speller. — Charloltetown  Guardian. 


A  little  learning  is  not  a  dangerous  thing  to  one 
who  does  not  mistake  it  for  a  great  deal. —  Blanco 
White. 
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SHALL  AND   WILL,   SHOULD    AND  WOULD. 

Exercise  in  Goggin's  Elementary  Grammar,  page 
125.  J 

1.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 

4.  I  shall  be  eighteen  in  July. 
"Shall"  expresses  futurity. 

2.  We  imll  give  you  what  you  need.     Promise. 

3.  I  will  shoot  at  least  one  goose  if  I  remain  a 
week.     Determination. 

5.  He  fears  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  play. 

6.  They  say  that  they  never  will  forget  his 
kindness.  "Will"  in  both  sentences  expresses 
futurity. 

7.  I  will  fall  into  the  water  and  nobody  shall 
pull  me  out  and  I  ivill  be  drowned.  Determination 
expressed  by  all  three  forms. 

II. 

Sentences  1,  4  and  8  present  no  difficulties.  The 
distinction  between  futurity  and  determination 
of  the  speaker  is  easily  seen. 

The  verb  to  be  used  in  questions  depends  upon 
the  verb  expected  in  the  reply. 

5.  Shall  I  buy  you  that  book?  is  the  correct 
form.  It  means,  "Do  you  desire  or  command  me 
to  buy  it?  "Will  I?"  here,  could  be  correctly 
used  only  in  repetition  of  another's  question,  as. 
Will  you  buy  me  that  book?  Will  I?  Of  course 
I  will.  The  same  applies  to  (7).  Shall  we  see 
you  at  the  lecture  ?  where  ' '  shall ' '  expresses  futurity. 

III. 

1.  I  should  like  to  win  the  medal.  =  I  shall  be 
glad  to  win  the  medal. 

2.  What  should  we  do  without  railways? 
Futurity,     (conditional.) 

3.  One  should  always  do  one's  best.  Obliga- 
tion. 

4.  If  he  should  fall  he  would  be  killed. 

5.  Would  you  help  me  if  I  should  fall? 

In  subordinate  clauses,  after  if,  though,  when, 
etc.,  shall  and  should  are  used  for  all  three  persons. 
{Mason.) 

6.  They  declared  they  never  would  forget  his 
kindness.     Futurity. 


"He  who  is  always  inquiring  what  people  will 
say,  will  never  give  them  opportunity  to  say 
anything  great  about  him." 


APPRECIATION. 

In  a  big  hospital  in  a  big  middle  west  city  lies 
a  little,  white-haired  woman  in  what  the  doctors 
say  will  be  her  last  illness.  She  is  old  and  very 
frail.  There  seem  to  be  no  relatives.  Friends 
are  very  few.  But  there  is  a  magnificent  bunch  of 
fresh  flowers  always  on  the  little  table  beside  her 
bed.  Somebody,  evidently,  has  not  forgotten 
the  little,  old  school-ma'am. 

That  somebody  happens  to  be  the  chief  of 
police  for  the  big  city.  With  the  first  box  of 
flowers  came  a  letter  from  the  chief.  It  read 
something  like  this: 

"Dear  Miss  E .  —  I  have  just  learned  that 

you  are  among  the  patients  at  this  hospital. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  remember  me,  but  I  shall 
always  remember  you.  It  was  a  good  many  years 
ago  that  I  was  your  pupil.  I  was  a  dirty-faced, 
irresponsible  little  brat  on  the  road  to  good-for- 
nothingness.  Nobody  took  any  interest  in  me 
except  to  shoo  me  away  and  threaten  to  call  the 
police  if  I  didn't  scoot.  I  had  no  respect  for  man, 
God,  or  the  devil.  Nobody  took  the  pains  to 
understand  me  —  till  I  entered  your  grade. 

"All  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  ever  hope  to  be, 
is  your  work. 

"I  have  had  other  teachers.  I  learned  from 
them  much  that  was  good.  But  it  was  you  who 
found  the  spark  of  worth-whileness  in  me  and 
taught  it  to  raise  its  head  and  live.  You  put  the 
sustaining  support  under  my  soul  and  it  is  you 
I  have  to  thank  for  my  self-respect  and  the  respect 
of  others. 

"God   bless   you.     Willie   R . " 

The  little,  old  teacher  cried  over  that  letter. 
She  keeps  it  tucked  under  her  pillow,  and  many 
times  a  day  she  feels  for  it  and  thanks  God.  She 
loves  the  flowers,  too;  but  she  loves  the  letter  more. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  not  more  of  us  who  could 
send  some  such  message  to  some  tired  old  teacher 
who  labored  long  and  conscientiously  over  us  — 
some  soul  growing  discouraged  in  the  last  lap  of 
life's  journey. 

When  we're  the  pupil  we  don't  always  appreciate 
what  teacher  does  for  us.  When  we're  older  and 
we  know,  we're  too  careless  to  make  the  acknow- 
ledgement.— Selected. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Monday,  the  ninth  of  October,  is  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
Canada,  following  the  plan  recently  adopted  of  choosing  a 
day  which  will  give  a  week-end  holiday  in  the  middle  of  autumn 
The  name  of  Berlin,  Ontario,  has  been  changed  to  Kitchener. 
It  is  proposed  in  South  Australia  to  give  English  or  native 
Australian  names  to  a  number  of  places  that  now  have 
German  names.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  English  names 
selected  will  not  be  names  of  places  in  England  or  elsewhere; 
for,  on  general  principles,  such  transplanted  names  as  London 
and  Paris,  or  New  London  and  New  York,  are  quite  as 
objectionable  as   Berlin. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  our  western  provinces.  This  will  add  to  the  hardships 
in  that  part  of  the  Dominion  which  are  due  to  the  war,  and 
which  have  caused  a  large  emigration  this  year  to  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  Ignited  States,  principally  of  those  who 
had  come  from  that  region  when  times  were  more  prosperous 
in  Canada. 

Without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  which  was 
being  sent  from  England,  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  made  a 
third  attempt  to  rescue  his  men  who  had  been  left  on  Elephant 
Island,  in  the  .Antarctic  Ocean,  and  succeetled  in  bringing 
them  back  in  safety  to  Punta  .Arenas,  Chile.  His  two  earlier 
efforts  failed  because  of  the  ice  conditions. 

Donald  B.  MacMillan,  the  .\rctic  explorer  who  siiilcd  from 
New  York  in  1913  in  search  of  Crocker  Land,  and  who  found 
that  it  has  no  existence,  is  expected  to  reach  port  in  Newfound- 
land or  Cape  Breton  about  the  last  of  this  month.  He  is 
returning  on  a  Danish  steamer  chartered  for  the  purpose. 

Steffanson,  the  Canadian  explorer,  is  continuing  his  work 
of  exploring  and  mapping  the  new  land  which  he  discovered 
north  of  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River.  He  will  probably 
not  return  until  next  year. 

An  agreement  for  linking  the  railway  systems  of  Sweden 
and  Russia  by  bridging  the  river  which  forms  the  boundary 
line  has  been  ratified.  This  will  give  another  avenue  for 
Russian  trade  during  the  winter  months. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  parliament  building  at  Ottawa 
was  laid  on  the  first  of  September  fifty-si.\  years  ago,  by  the 
late  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  It  has  been  moved 
to  a  new  position,  a  hundred  feet  east  of  its  former  position, 
and  was  there  relaid  on  the  first  of  this  month  by  the  late 
King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  His  Royal  Highness 
will  probably  leave  Canada  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
having  completed  his  term  of  office  as  Governor-General,  and 
will  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  all  Canadians. 
The  Panama  Canal  is  again  blocked  by  a  land  slick-. 
A  conference  now  in  session  is  expected  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

A  conflict  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  in  .Man- 
churia may  have  important  results,  as  it  leads  to  the  discussion 
of  Japanese  claims  to  special  privileges  in  Manchuria  and 
Inner  Mongolia. 

The  Germans  and  their  allies  are  no  longer  winning.  This, 
perhaps,  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  general  situation. 
The  end  of  the  war  may  be  yet  a  long  way  off;  but  we  seem  to 
have  the  advantage  now  in  every  field  of  action,  and  if  we  can 
keep  up  the  struggle  long  enough  we  shall  win.     The  greatest 


losses  are  usually  on  the  side  of  the  offensive,  and  our  lists  of 
casualties  are  already  showing  the  cost  of  a  forward  move- 
ment. The  British  losses  on  all  fronts  in  August,  in  France, 
Macedonia,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  South  Africa,  were 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand. 

Important  events  have  taken  place  within  the  last  month, 
which  are  taken  as  indications  of  greater  events  impending. 
The  arrival  of  Italian  and  Russian  troops  at  Salonica  is 
reported,  and  the  Italians  are  pushing  forward  their  army  in 
Albania.  Roumania  joined  the  Entente  Allies  by  declaring 
war  against  Austria  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  and 
sending  a  large  force  across  the  border  into  Hungarian  terri- 
tory; and  on  the  same  day  Germany  declared  war  against 
Roumania,  and  Italy  declared  war  against  Germany,  after 
apparently  waiting  for  months  for  Germany  to  make  the 
declaration.  The  Austrians  were  not  prepared  to  meet  the 
new  enemy;  and  within  a  week  the  Roumanians  had  advanced 
so  far  as  to  occupy  all  the  eastern  part  of  Transylvania,  a 
province  of  Hungary  which  is  largely  peopled  by  Roumanians, 
and  which  Roumania  will  claim  as  her  share  of  the  spoils. 

The  entrance  of  Roumania  into  the  war  increases  the 
number  of  warring  nations  to  fifteen  if  we  count  the  little 
republic  of  San  Marino  as  one.  The  others  are  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Montenegro 
and  Japan,  and  now  Roumania,  making  eleven  in  all,  against 
Germany,  .\ustiia-llungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Perhaps 
we  should  add  Persia,  which,  though  it  has  not  declared  war, 
has  been  actively  engaged  from  the  first  in  resisting  the  Turks; 
and  also  .Arabia,  since  the  Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca  has  pro- 
claimed its  independence  and  declared  war  against  Turkey. 
Greece  may  be  added  to  the  number  before  many  days.  The 
Greek  people  have  always  been  favorable  to  the  Allies,  and 
the  German  agents  who  have  succeeded  in  influencing  the 
Greek  King  and  his  advisers  to  maintain  a  more  or  less 
threatening  neutrality  are  being  driven  out  of  the  country 
or  imprisoned.  The  Bulgarians  who  have  invaded  Greece 
have  already  come  into  conflict  with  Greek  soldiers,  and  a 
declaration  of  war  is  expected  to  follow. 

The  conquest  of  German  East  Africa  by  the  British,  Belgian 
and  Portuguese  forces  is  nearly  completed.  Dar-es-Salaam 
(meaning  the  Harbour  of  Peace),  the  principal  port  and  the 
ocean  terminus  of  the  principal  railway,  has  been  occupied 
by  the  British.  The  advance  here  within  the  past  month 
has  been  more  rapid  and  extensive  than  in  any  other  theatre 
of  the  great  world  war;  but  there  is  still  a  formidable  body 
of  native  troops  under  German  leaders  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  territory. 

The  battle  of  Verdun  still  continues,  though  the  Germans 
are  losing  ground;  and  the  battle  of  the  Somnie,  in  which  the 
Germans  are  slowly  falling  back  before  the  French  and  British 
forces,  is  now  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  fighting  on  the  western 
front.  The  Russians  are  still  advancing  in  Galicia  and  in 
Armenia,  and  a  Russian  army  is  helping  the  Roumanians  to 
defend  their  sourthen  frontier  against  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Italians  have  won  their  first  great  victory  by  taking  the 
Austrian  city  of  Gorizia;  and  the  Allied  army  at  Salonica, 
which  with  the  addition  of  the  Greeks  will  number  nearly  a 
million  men,  is  about  to  move  for  the  reconquest  of  Serbia 
and  the  closing  of  the  Teutonic  avenue  to  Coii.stantinople, 
the  opening  of  which  was  to  the  Germans  the  greatest  success 
of  the   war. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
famous  Pictou  Academy  was  celebrated  with  fitting  cere- 
monies on  August  27th,  2iith  and  29th,  amid  a  large  gathering 
of  its  former  students. 

The  Academy  was  founded  in  March,  1S16,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  McCulloch.  afterwards  President  of  Dalhousie 
College.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  six  thousand 
students  have  passed  through  its  class  rooms,  and  it  has  sent 
out  many  who  have  become  leaders  in  educational  work 
or  in  other  professions.  It  has  been  famous  as  a  fitting  school 
for  the  universities,  drawing  students  from  different  parts 
of  the  provinces. 

The  celebrations  began  with  special  services  in  the  churches 
on  Sunday,  the  27th,  conducted  by  graduates  of  the  Academy. 
On  Monday  a  procession  of  over  one  thousand  students  and 
ex-students  marched  from  the  old  Academy  building  to  the 
present  one  where  an  open  air  meeting  was  held  and 
addresses  delivered.  On  Tuesday  the  chief  event  was  the 
unveiling  of  a  tablet  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Acad- 
emy by  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  to  commemor- 
ate the  foundation  and  history  of  the  institution. 

Among  the  speakers  during  the  celebrations  were  Dr. 
Stanley  McKenzie,  President  of  Dalhousie  University; 
Dr.  Ross  Hill,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri;  Dr. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia; 
Dr.  Bo>le,  President  of  King's  College;  the  Mayor  of  Pictou 
and  Dr.  McLellan,  the  present  Principal  of  the  Academy. 
The  latter,'  in  his  address  at  the  meeting  announced  that  the 
sum  of  88,000,  soon,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  increased  to  'H0,000 
had  been  given  to  the  Academy  for  bursaries  and  scholarships 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  candidates  from  New 
Brunswick  schools  who  took  the  University  matriculation 
in  arts  examinations,  nineteen  passed  in  the  first  division, 
seventy-seven  in  the  second,  twenty-eight  in  the  third  and 
twenty-six  in  the  third,  conditionally,  while  three  failed. 
The  first  division  was  led  by  Miss  Mary  Chaisson,  of  St. 
Vincent's  High  School,  St.  John. 

MissAltheaWathen,of  Harcourt,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed 
manual  tra,injing  teacher  at  the  New  Brunswick  Normal 
School,  succeeding  Mr.  Roland  J.  Murray,  who  has  enlisted 
with  No.  8  Field  Ambulance. 

Owing  to  the  large  enlistment  among  men  of  the  under- 
graduate age,  the  attendance  this  year  at  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  as  at  other  colleges,  will  be  very  much 
smaller  than  in  previous  years. 

Miss  Annetta  Charters,  of  Fredericton,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  Consolidated 
School  at   Riverside,  N.   B. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wetmore,  formerly  Principal  of  schools  in 
Milton,  Queens  County,  N.  S.,  has  taken  the  Principalship 
of  the  Parrsboro,  N.  S.  Schools. 

Miss  Greta  Wasson  is  teaching  at  Scotchtown,  N.  B. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Keane  has  been  re-engaged  as  principal  of 
Harkins'  Academy,  Newcastle,  N.  B.  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Fellows  of  Flatlands  and  Miss  Edith  Baldwin  of  Douglas- 
town,  have  been  appointed  to  vacancies  upon  the  staff  of 
this  school. 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Paterson  has  been  appointed  to  a  post  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Fredericton  High  School. 

Miss  Rhoda  MacDougall,  who  has  been  teaching  for  some 
years  in  the  Model  School  at  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  has  taken 
Miss  Gibson's  place  in  the  Winter  Street  School,  St.  John. 
Miss  Alice  Gallagher  succeeds  Miss  MacDougall  at  the 
Model  School. 

The  trustees  of  the  Fredericton  schools  have  decided  to 
open  a  pre-vocational  department  for  children  who  do  not 
intend  to  go  on  to  the  High  School.  Miss  Annie  Pinder 
will  be  in  charge  of  this  department. 

Miss  Vera  Webbe,  who  has  been  teaching  in  the  Superior 
School  at  Milford,  N.  B.,  has  gone  to  the  La  Tour  School, 
St.  John,  to  fill  the  place  of  Miss  Rosalie  Waterman,  who 
resigned  to  be  married.  The  vacancy  left,  in  the  Winter 
Street  School,  St.  John,  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Etta 
Barlow,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Emma 
Colwell,  formerly  on  the  Victoria  School  staff. 

Mr.  Hayes,  formerly  principal  of  the  St.  John  Manual 
Training  Department,  is  ir  charge  of  the  Victoria  School, 
and  his  place  at  the  Manual  Training  School  is  taken  by 
Mr.  A.   G.  Gunter. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Newton,  of  the  34th  Siege  Battery, 
director  of  Agricultural  Schools  in  New  Brunswick,  has 
rejoined  his  unit  at  the  front,  after  recovenng  from  wounds 
received  in  action. 

The  students  of  the  New  Brunswick  Rural  Summer  Schools 
at  Sussex  and  Woodstock,  published  conjointly  during  the 
session,  The  Rural  Science  School  Bulletin.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting and  solidly  instructive  pamphlet,  and  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  those  who  in  the  stress  of  the  summer 
work  gave  their  time  and  energy  to  produce  it.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Emerson  C.  Rice,  was  assisted  by  a  staff  representing 
both  faculty  and  students. 


The  essence  of  intellectual  living  does  not  reside 
in  extent  of  science  or  in  perfection  of  expression, 
but  in  a  constant  preference  for  higher  thoughts 
over  lower  thoughts.  Here  is  the  true  secret  of 
that  fascination  which  belongs  to  intellectual 
pursuits,  that  they  reveal  to  us  a  little  more,  and 
yet  a  little  more  of  the  eternal  order  of  the  Universe, 
establishing  us  so  firmly  in  what  is  known,  that  we 
acquire  an  unshakable  confidence  in  the  laws  which 
govern  what  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  known.  — 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 

We  have  already  drawn  the  attention  of  teachers  of  High 
School  and  College  Literature  to  the  series  of  outline  studies 
to  accompany  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics.  We  have  lately 
received  the  manuals  on  Julius  Caesar,  Addison's  De  Coverley 
Papers,  Ivanhoe,  and  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation.  They 
contain  many  suggestions  helpful  to  teachers  and  students. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.     Five  cents  each.] 

The  principle  of  "Safety  First"  has  brought  forth  its 
own  books.  Arland  Weeks,  Professor  of  Education  in 
The  Agricultural  College  of  North  Dakota,  has  written  a 
sensible  little  book  called  The  Avoidance  of  Fires,  to  be  used 
in  teaching  fire  prevention  in  schools.  There  are  chapters 
on  the  causes  of  fires,  ways  of  putting  them  out,  agencies  of 
fire  prevention,  school  fire  drills,  etc.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
128  pages.) 

We  heartily  recommend  the  Teachers'  Book  of  Word  Building 
to  primary  teachers  who  are  looking  for  suggestions  for 
primary  reading  lessons.  The  methods  suggested  may  be 
used  either  with  the  reading  lessons  in  the  primer,  or  in  pre- 
paration for  them,  and  it  introduces  different  simple  devices 
in  action  and  drawing  and  provides  for  variety  in  the  study 
of  reading  and  language  work.  [The  Kingsway  Series.  Evans 
Brothers,  Limited,  Montague  House,  Russell  Square,  London, 
W.  C.     80  pages.     Is.  6d.  net.] 

The  same  publishers  also  send  us  The  Teachers'  Book  of 
Number  Lessons  in  the  same  series,  at  the  same  price.  The 
exercises  in  this  book  seem  to  us  excellent,  and  it  would 
unquestionably  be  a  great  help  to  teachers  of  grades  1  and  2. 
The  exercises  for  introducing  the  "number  sense"  with  their 
many  ways  of  giving  variety  and  interest,  and  those  on  meas- 
uring, are  particularly  good.  Teachers  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  send  for  these  two  little  books  will,  we  feel  sure, 
be  rewarded  by  the  increased  interest  and  smoothness  of 
their  work. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  a  treasure  to  recommend  to  our 
teachers  whose  classes  are  studying  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Some  knowledge  of  floswell's  Life  of  Johnson  is  essential, 
but  the  famous  biography  is  a  big  book  and  not  accessiljle 
to  everjone.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  have  brought  out  an 
attractive  little  volume  of  selections  from  Boswell's  Life, 
edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by  the  head  of  the  English 
Department  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  for  those  who  have  not  the  complete  work  it  will  be  a 
most  useful  possession.  It  is  thoroughly  indexed,  contains 
several  illustrations  and  questions  and  exercises  on  both 
Boswell's  Z.i/f,  and  Macaulay's.  |28()  pages.  40  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.] 

From  the  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada  we  have  received 
two  volumes  of  the  Kinj^'s  Highway  Series,  numbers  3  and  4. 
The  Way  of  the  Rivers,  and  The  Way  of  the  Hills.  This  scries 
embodies  "a  graded  system  of  elementarj'  moral  and  religious 
training  for  the  home  and  private  school,  and  consists  of 
eight  books  containing  subject  matter  relating  to  the  virtues 
and  vices  peculiar  to  the  age  of  children  of  the  respective 
school  grades."  The  extracts  arc  chosen  from  the  Bible  and 
from  Christian  and  cthir.il  literature.  The  names  of  the 
editors  are  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  books.  They 
are  T.  Hershey  Sneath,  professor  of  Philosophy  of  Religion, 


■raE  COLLEGE 
All  Grades  to  Graduation 
Prepariiion  for  (Jniversiiics 
Modern  Linjuaje,  Domc3(ic  Science 
EloculieB,'Slcao^«phy 
ny$k*\  Trtlnini,  Fine  Aris 

Ar(»  lod  CrafU  ,„.„,  „,  ,„„^, 

Aulumn  Term  oncns  ISlh  Sept.  191 
r«f  uilendaM  and  Information  apply  lo  REV.  ROBtfiT  LAINC.  HM^x, 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
All  irades  in  all  branches  lo  Graduation 
Teacher's  Cerlificate 
licenliale  of  Music  from  Dalhousia 
Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dalhouiic 


Yale  University;  C.eorge  Hodges,  dean  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Henry  Hallam 
Tweedy,  professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Yale  University. 
The  volumes  are  attractively  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
may  be  recommended  for  the  school  library  and  for  the 
teacher's  desk.  They  furnish  good  material  for  opening 
exercises  and  supplementary  reading.  [The  MacMillan 
Company  of  Canada.  St.  Martin's  House,  Toronto.  265 
pages,  55  cents.] 

OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

CHILDREN'S  DAY. 

For  Relief  of  Destitute  Belgian  Children 

Wednesday,  November  15th,  1916. 

In  respon.se  to  an  urgent  appeal,  made  to  His  Honor  the 
Lieutenant-C.overnor,  for  ftmds  in  aid  of  the  two  and  one- 
half  million  children  of  Belgium  who  are  destitute,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  Brunswick  has  approved  of  the  observ- 
ance of  Wednesday,  November  15th,  as  a  Children's  Day, 
on  which  the  school  children  of  this  Province  may  be  given 
an  opportimity,  by  the  proceeds  of  concerts,  sports,  or  other 
entertainments,  to  co-operate  with  their  fellows  throughout 
the  Empire. 

("hildren'.s  Day  will  be  recognized  as  a  school  holiday  for 
those  teachers  reporting  its  observance. 

Printed  circulars  and  report  forms  will  be  .sent  to  the 
Secret.Try  in  each  school  district  in  so  far  as  possible.  Any 
omissions  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  E<hication 
Office,  Krcdcriclon,  N.  B. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  all  pu|iils,  teacher.'^  and  parents 
is  earnestly  sclicited.  \\    ^^   CariI-r 

Education  Office,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Fredericton,  N.  B., 

.August  24th,  1916. 


Order   of  the  Board  of  Education. 

That  the  day  or  part  of  school  day  needed  in  the  fall  term 
by  the  schools,  to  hold  School  Fairs,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  imder  the  local  control  of  the  trustees  and 
teachers,  in  which  the  children  are  particii)ators,  shall  be 
regarded  as  teaching  time. 

Hereafter  the  High  School  Leaving  E.xaminations  will  be 
the  Course  required  for  admission  by  candidates  for  Engineer- 
ing at  the  University. 
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New  Brunswick  School  Calendar, 

1916-1917. 

19)5.  First  Term. 

Oct.  9  — Thanksgiving  Day  (Public 
Holiday). 

Dec.  19  —  Exams,  for  Class  III  License 
begins. 

Dec.  22  —  Normal  and  Public  Schools 
close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 

1917.  Second  Term. 

Jan.  8  —  Normal  and  Public  Schools 
re-open. 

April  5  —  Schools  close  for  Easter 
Vacation. 

April  11  —  Schools  re-open  after  Easter 
Vacation. 

May  18  —  Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
bt.    John    City    only). 

May  22-^  Exams,  for  Class  HI  License 
begin. 

May    23  —  Empire  Day. 

May  2-1  —  Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

May  24  —  Last  Day  on  which  Inspect- 
ors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive Applications  for  De- 
partmental Exams.,  Reg. 
38-6. 

June  3 — King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

June      8 — Normal   School   Closing. 

June  12  —  Final  Exams,  for  License 
begin. 

June  IS  —  High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
ams, begin. 

June  29  —  Public  Schools  close  for 
Term. 


No  Summer  Vacation ! 

will  be  given  this  year,  but  we 
will  do  our  "bit"  by  fitting  young 
men   and  women  for   the    work 

that  is  waiting  for  them 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time 
Send  for  Catalogue 


S.   KERR, 
Principal. 


Don't  Grope  in  the  Dark 

Tou  dread  darkness  instinctively,  because  danger 
and  discomfort  are  there.  Why  grope*  then— why 
trust  to  matches,  bimps  or  lights  of  questionable 
safety  when  hunting  inclosetsorother  dark  comers. 

"EVEREADY"  FLASHLIGHTS 

are  noted  for  brilliance,  nicety  of  finish  and  dura- 
bility. There's  an  "Eveready"  light  for  the  home, 
the  office,  the  store,  warehouse,  garage,  motorboat, 
automobile, — an  "Eveready"  for  every  place  and 
purpose. 

MANY  KINDS— MANY  PRICES 


W.  H.  THORE  &,  CO.,  Ltd.,  -  St.  Jotin,    .  B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE   HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 
SUITABLE   FOR   LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND     FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 


E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO.,  ^«  "^"rMMN."'. 


B. 


C^T^    't  i^MPn     IPQ^ 


WE 


are  the  only  Optometrists  in  New 
Brunswick  who  are  legally  recog- 
nized in  a  province  of  Canada. 
We  are  registered  by  examination 
in  the  Province   of  Quebec. 

D  BOYANER 

TWO     STORES 

37  Duke  and  1 1   Charlotte  Sts. 


Widths  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  at  F 

in    ladies    foootwear    from    the 

best    Canadian    and    American 

factories. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN 
ST.  JOHN,  W.  B. 
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Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 
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PRESTON  DESK 
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It  is  the  most  important 

innovation  of  recent  years 

in  connection  with  school      ^Bf~" 

Write™ 
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furnish  a 
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added  advantage  of   con-                          ^^B 

SOLE 

siderable  lower  price.  And                     ^^K     1 

AGENTS 

mark  this — you   .-ire   not  asked                                         ^k 

FOR 

to  pay  an  extra  cent   lor   this                                   ^m 
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EASTERN 

great  improveaient.                                                    ^^m 
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PREVENTION     OF     FIRES     IN     SCHOOLS. 

A  recent  issue  of  Conservation  draws  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  giving  school  children  practice 
in  fire  drills  from  the  day  of  their  entering  school. 
There  is  all  the  more  reason  for  this  because 
new  pupils  will  be  unusetl  to  their  surroundings, 
and  subject  to  confusion  in  case  of  an  alarm  of 
fire.  The  article  goes  on  to  give  the  following 
instructions  for  precautions  against  fires: 

The  principal  and  teachers  siiould  also  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  school  building,  noting 
any  dangerous  conditions  for  immediate  attention. 

Accumulations  of  papers,  disused  furniture 
and  school  supplies  are  stored  in  basements  and 


attics,  and  accentuated  by  deposits  of  dust, 
create  serious  fire-danger  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. Chimneys  or  pipes  passing  through 
attics  should  be  carefully  inspected  for  any  cracks 
or  defects  from  which  sparks  could  be  emitted. 

The  care  of  waste  paper  is  important.  Metal 
waste  paper  baskets  should  be  used  and  the 
contents  burned  as  soon  as  the  baskets  are  full; 
under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  allowed 
to  accumulate.  The  burning  should  be  done  in 
a  safe  place,  away  from  frame  out-buildings  or 
fences,  and  should  be  carried  out  by  either  the 
teacher  personally  or  by  some  reliable  senior  pupil. 

The  heati/ig  apparatus,  be  it  stove  or  furnace, 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  placed  in  fire-safe 
condition. 

Ashes  should  be  kept  in  metal  containers  and 
should  never  be  deposited  near  frame  buildings 
or  wooden  fences.  Wood  should  not  be  placed 
close  to  the  stove  or  furnace  to  dry.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  practice,   and   has  caused    many   fires. 

All  doors  leading  from  class-rooms,  corridors 
and  school  buildings  should  open  outwardjjand 
should  never  be  locked  during  school  hours. 

In  the  larger  schools  where  a  janitor  is  employed 
it  should  be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  make  a  daily 
inspection  of  the  school  premises,  from  basement 
to  attic.  This  shoiiid  be  imperative  and  not 
simply  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  position  of  janitor  or  caretaker  of  a  school 
is  an  important  one.  The  custody  of  valuable 
property'  and  the  protection  of  many  lives  are  in 
his  keeping.  Too  often  the  only  qualification  for 
this  position  is  the  low  salary  at  which  a  man  may 
be  secured.  The  position  should  be  made  one  of 
ample  salary  and  a  reliable  and  qualified  occupant 
employed;  strict  attention  to  duty  should  then 
be  insisted  upon. 

There  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  school  fires  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  1913  there  were  35  school  fire  losses,  in  1914 
there  were  26,  while  in  1915  there  were  only  11. 
It  ite  hoped  that  1916  will  show  that,  owing  to  the 
greater  care  exercised  by  those  responsible,  school 
fires  have  been  entirely  eliminated. 
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NATURE  STUDY  NOTES  OF  ANIMALS. 
H.  G.  Perry. 

A  short  time  ago  the  writer  chanced  upon  a  man 
carrying  a  pickle  bottle  filled  with  turnip  leaves, 
in  which  were  feeding  small  naked  striped  cater- 
pillars. He  reported  that  they  were  causing 
considerable  damage,  and  wished  to  know  their 
name,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Most  of  the  caterpillars  were  small,  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  which  is  about  half 
their  full  grown  size.  On  close  examination  they 
were  seen  to  have  three  broad,  longitudinal,  black 
stripes,  one  on  the  back  and  one  on  each  side; 
separating  these  black  stripes  and  bordering 
them  on  the  sides  were  narrower  yellowish  stripes. 
Another  distinguishing  feature  was  the  numerous 
fine  white  lines,  that  crossed  the  black  stripes  of 
the  sides.     The  underparts  were  reddish. 

Some  specimens  were  nearly  full  grown  and 
showed  the  markings  very  plainly. 

Our  friend  and  practical  scientist  thought  he 
had  something  new;  he  had  never  seen  them 
before,  and  felt  sure  he  had  made  a  discovery. 

As  we  talked  about  this  pest  my  mind  went  out 
to  the  thousands  of  schools  all  over  our  provinces, 
and  I  wondered  how  many  boys  and  girls  have 
seen  such  caterpillars  during  the  fall;  how  many 
have  stopped  a  moment  to  notice  them,  and  take 
note  on  what  plants  they  were  feeding,  whether 
they  were  pests  or  not,  and  many  other  points 
of  interest,  that  have  to  be  passed  over  in  silence 
in  this  short  note. 

The  full  grown  caterpillar  is  a  most  beautiful 
little  creature,  and  when  disturbed  rolls  itself 
up  in  a  ring.  Find  out  what  other  caterpillars 
do  the  same  when  a  great  big  fierce  looking  animal 
called  a  boy  or  girl  pokes  them  with  a  stick. 
Some  caterpillars,  like  the  sphinxes,  do  not 
respond  in  this  way  when  an  enemy  threatens, 
but  elevate  the  forepart  of  the  body  in  a  threaten- 
ing attitude  as  much  as  to  say  —  "stand  back. " 

This  striped  caterpillar  does  well  in  captivity, 
if  you  supply  it  with  lots  of  food,  and  keep  its 
cage  reasonably  clean.  It  is  found  on  a  number 
of  ordinary  garden  plants,  and  is  especially  fond 
of  turnips  and  cabbage.  For  school  study,  follow 
with  slight  modifications  exercises  II,  III  and  IV, 
as  given  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Review. 

This  is  no  new  form  of  insect  life,  it  has  long  been 
known  to  scientists,  and  is  widely  distributed  over 


our  country.  It  is  the  larvae  form  of  what 
scientists  have  called  the  Mamestra  picta  (Ma- 
mes-tra-pic-ta) ;  but  such  a  Latinized  name  has 
little  meaning  for  most  of  us;  we  will  remember  it 
longer  by  a  common  name  that  has  been  applied 
to  it  because  of  its  beautiful  striped  coat,  the 
Zebra  Caterpillar. 

No  matter  how  numerous  these  caterpillars 
may  be  at  any  place  this  season,  they  are  not 
likely  to  remain  as  pests  very  long  in  that  locality. 
There  are  some  very  fierce  little  flies  that  follow 
them  from  place  to  place  and  keep  them  in  check. 
The  flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the  caterpillars;  the 
young  flies,  maggots,  hatch  and  feed  upon  the 
tissues  of  their  hosts,  and  so  exhaust  them  that 
they  have  not  vitality  enough  to  carry  them  through 
the  resting,  metamorphosing  period  to  the  winged 
form, —  the  moth, —  the  form  in  which  reproduc- 
tion takes  place.  Thus  every  caterpillar  so 
disposed  of  means  fewer  next  year. 

The  little  flies  just  mentioned  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  natural  enemies  of  these  caterpillars.  The 
whole  process  illustrates  very  well  one  of  nature's 
methods  of  keeping  certain  forms  in  check.  We 
may  add  that  most  of  our  caterpillars,  in  fact  most 
of  our  insect  pests,  native  to  our  country,  have 
similar  natural  checks.  It  is  only  when  forms 
have  been  removed  from  places  in  which  nature 
has  balanced  them,  that  they  tend  to  run  riot, 
and  for  years  together  continue  their  depredations. 
In  the  end,  however,  a  new  balance  will  be  struck, 
for  nature  never  allows  her  balance  for  any 
considerable  time,  to  remain  far  from  true. 

Have  you  noticed  the  dark  bluish  "growths" 
often  forming  close  clusters  along  the  stem  on 
the  upper  part  of  some  of  our  weeds  in  autumn? 
Lamb's  Quarters  (ChenOpodium  Album),  is  ofte^ 
very  much  alive  with  such  growths.  Examine 
the  stalks  carefully.     What  are  the  little  particles? 

They  move;  on  close  application  you  can  see 
them  walk;  some  have  wings,  but  not  all,  for  it  is 
not  time  yet  for  all  of  them  to  fly;  but,  eventually, 
there  will  be  a  generation  all  of  which  will  have 
wings. 

These  curious  little  creatures  are  aphids,  true 
bugs,  and  they  live  on  the  juice  that  they  suck 
out  of  plants  with  their  piercing  little  mouth  parts. 
This  explains  why  garden  plants  never  have  a 
normal  growth  when  infested  with  aphids.  The 
Dalhias  are  ofteti  dwarfed  by  these  pests. 

With  the  aphid  cluster  one  is  quite  sure  to  find 
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other  insects,  ants  and  lady-bugs.  But  these  two 
associates  are  quite  differently  interested  in  the 
aphids.  The  ant  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputa;tion 
for  intelligence  and  thrift  and  the  stories  of  her 
dealings  with  some  of  her  neighbors,  such  as  the 
cricket,  long  ago  found  their  way  into  school 
literature,  but  on  some  bright  autumn  day  you 
watch  a  few  ants  on  a  cluster  of  aphids  you  will  see 
a  story  more  wonderful  than  any  you  have  ever 
read  of  her. 

The  aphids  are  in  reality  the  ants'  cows,  and  if 
one  approaches  carefully  he  may  see  the  ants 
movii^  about  among  the  aphid  herd,  '"fondling 
them  with  their  feelers,  patting  or  stroking  an 
individual  here  and  there,  and  obtaining  sometimes, 
in  response,  the  protrusion  of  a  drop  of  honey  dew, 
which  is  lapped  up  as  soon  as  it  appears."  The 
ants  are  also  said  to  drive  away  intruders,  such  as 
small  parasitic  flies,  which  seek  to  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  aphids.  Carefully  insert  a  pencil  tip  among 
the  cluster.  How  do  the  ants  behave?  Account 
for  their  action.  In  some  cases  the  ants  are  said 
even  to  carry  the  aphids  from  place  to  place,  and 
care  for  the  aphid  eggs  during  the  winter,  and 
distribute  them  on  their  proper  food  plants  in  the 
spring. 

The  lady-bug  beetles  are  fond  of  aphids  too, 
but  their  fondness  manifests  itself  in  a  more 
direct  manner,  for  both  adult  and  larvae  lady-bug 
beetles  devour  them  in  numbers. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  aphids, 
and  they  have  a  most  peculiar  life-history;  the 
whole  cycle  of  life,  in  all  its  forms,  extending  from 
early  spring  till  the  last  generation  of  autumn. 

Most  of  our  aphids  are  without  body  coverings, 
and  range  in  color  from  green  to  almost  black, 
but  one  peculiar  little  fellow,  often  found  on  alders 
in  late  summer  and  autumn,  is  a  white  woolly 
mass,  and  a  cluster  of  these  at  first  glance  looks 
like  a  fungus  growth.  This  is  called  the  woolly 
aphid. 

The  Tussock  moth  caterpillar  has  been  quite 
a  pest  in  some  parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
during  the  past  summer.  The  city  of  Moncton 
suffered  quite  severely  from  this  pest,  and  at  one 
time  it  looked  as  though  they  would  strip  many 
of  the  fine  shade  trees  in  the  older  part  of  the  city. 
Such  places  will  welcome  the  parasites  of  the  Tus- 
sock moth  to  aid  them  in  their  work  of  extermina- 
tion, for  without  such  co-operation  man's  efforts 
would  be  vain. 


But  most  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  Tussock  are 
gone  now.  Some  weeks  ago  they  built  their 
hairy  cocoons  and  passed  into  the  resting  stage. 
In  this  stage  they  remained  from  eight  to  twelve 
days,  and  then  emerged  in  the  winged  form. 
But  all  their  wings  are  not  for  flight.  The  males 
have  normal  sized  wings  an'd  soon  mount  into  the 
air  and  fly  gaily  away;  but  the  poor  females  have 
the  merest  apologies  for  wings,  small  pads,  thai 
are  not  of  the  least  use  for  flight.  But  the  female 
has  an  important  work  to  do,  and  does  not  have 
to  move  far,  for  the  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  surface 
of  the  old  cocoon.  One  species  covers  these  eggs 
with  a  white  substance  that  looks  something  like 
a  sugar  crust;  another  species  leaves  the  eggs 
uncovered. 

All  these  egg  masses  should  be  gathered  and 
destroyed  before  they  have  time  to  hatch  in  the 
spring,  if  we  are  to  aid  in  the  most  effective  way 
in  keeping  this  pest  in  check. 


THE  BROWN  FAIRIES. 

I  saw  a  crowd  of  tiny  men 

This  morning  as  I  came  from  town; 
They  scampered  on  ahead  of  me. 

All  clothed  in  russet  brown. 

I  knew,  of  course,  they  were  a  band 

Of  fairies,  strange  and  shy. 
For  none  of  them  in  all  the  crowd 

Was  near  as  tall  as  I. 

The  old  North  Wind  was  chasing  them 

With  all  his  might  and  main, 
And  every  time  they  stopped  to  rest 

He  sent  them  on  again. 

But  all  at  once  he  puffed  his  cheeks 

And  blew  so  very  hard 
He  sent  the  fairies  through  the  fence 

Into  my  father's  yard. 

So  I  climbed  after  them,  but  when 

I  turned  and  looked  around. 
The  only  thing  that  I  could  see 

Was  brown  leaves  on  the  ground! 

—  Youths'  Companion. 


The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  left  England  to  take  up  his 
new  duties  as  Governor-General  of  Canada.  The  Duke  of 
Connaught  is  taking  his  departure,  and,  according  to  custom, 
will  pass  the  new  Governor-General  on  the  ocean. 
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The  following  nature  study  lesson  for  October 
comes  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Rural  Science  School. 
It  was  outlined  by  Miss  Edna  C.  Morse. 


NATURE  STUDY  OUTLINE. 
Time, —  Last  of  October  Grade  IV. 

Preparation  for  Winter. 
Lesson  I. —  Man's  Preparation. 

What  season  of  the  year  is  this? 

What  does  the  farmer  do  in  autumn? 

Why  do  we  store  the  crops? 

What  else  does  man  do  to  prepare  for  winter? 

(1).  Builds  houses  for  himself  and  shelters  for 
his  animals. 

(2).     Stores  food  and  fuel. 

(3).     Makes  warm   fires. 

(4).     Gets    warm    clothing. 

(5).     Puts  on  outside  doors  and  windows. 

Note:  As  these  are  suggested  by  the  class 
discuss  each,  then  write  on  the  board. 

Lesson  II. —  Preparation  by  Animals. 

When  I  was  out  walking  the  other  day  I  saw 
a  squirrel  running  away  in  the  woods  with  a  nut 
in  his  mouth.  What  do  you  suppose  he  was  doing 
with   it? 

Where  would  he  hide  it? 

Do  all  animals  store  food  like  this  for  winter? 

How  does  the  bear  spend  the  winter.? 

What  else  do  animals  do  to  prepare  for  winter? 

Animals.     Blackboard  Outline. 

(1).  Build   shelters. 

(2).  Store   food. 

(3).  Grow  a  thicker  coat. 

(4).  Some  change  their  color  to  white. 

(5).  Some  go  to  sleep. 

(6).  Birds  go  to  a  warmer  climate. 

Lesson  III. —  Preparation  by  Trees  and  Plants 

Look  out  of  the  window. 

What  change  has  taken  place  in  the  trees? 

Of  what  use  were  the  leaves  all  summer? 

How  is  the  food  carried  to  the  tree? 

What  becomes  of  the  sap  in  winter? 

What  else  does  the  tree  scatter  to  prepare  for 
winter? 

How  do  the  seeds  help  to  prepare  for  winter? 
(Many  of  our  plants  do  not  live  through  the 
winter,  and  they  must  depend  on  their  seeds  to 
carry  on  their  life  next  year.) 


What  do  we  call  the  nice  warm  blanket  which 
comes  to  keep  the  plants  warm? 

Blackboard  Outline. 
(1).     Trees  lose  their  leaves.     Plants  die  down. 
(2).     Sap  goes  down  to  the  roots. 
(3).     Buds  and  seeds  form. 
(4).     Snow  blanket  keeps  plants  warm. 


NOTES    ON    fflGH    SCHOOL    LITERATURE. 

By  the  Editor. 

The  Opening  Scene  at  the  Trial  of  Warren 
Hastings. 

Author.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  (Lord 
Macaulay),  1800-1859,  historian,  essayist  and  poet. 
He  spent  the  four  years,  1832-1835  in  India  as 
legal  adviser  to  the  Supreme  Council.  In  1840 
he  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  his  essay  on 
Lord  Clive,  and  followed  it  in  1841  with  that  on 
Warren  Hastings.  These  two  essays,  dealing 
with  the  English  conquest  of  India,  are  among 
the  most  famous  of  the  series  which  appeared 
between  1825  and  1844.  More,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  his  other  essays,  they  show  Macaulay's 
skill  in  rapid  narration,  and  in  vivid  portraiture, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  style. 

The  "Essay  on  Warren  Hastings"  purports  to 
be  a  review  of  a  volume  of  memoris  by  the  Rev. 
G.  R.  Gleig,  but  it  is  really  Macaulay's  "own 
view  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Hastings." 
Clear,  interesting  and  forceful,  it  must  be  read 
with  care,  as  it  is  written  with  a  marked  animus 
against  Hastings,  and  is  said  to  contain  many 
inaccuracies. 

Some  of  the  points  to  be  noted  in  studying  the 
extract  are:  1.  The  variety  and  animation 
which  Macaulay  gives  to  the  list  of  the  participants 
and  spectators.  Study  the  means  by  which 
this  is  accomplished.  2.  The  fulness  of  historical 
reference  and  allusion.  3.  The  portrait  of  Hast- 
ings. 

Upon  what  qualities  of  Burke's  oratory  does 
Macaulay  dwell?  What  place  among  orators 
does  he  assign  to  him? 

From  the  paragraph  beginning  "There,  with 
eyes  reverentially  fixed,"  what  can  you  learn 
of  the  date  at  which  the  essay  was  written? 

Illustrate  the  sentence,  "There  were  gathered 
together  from  all  parts." 

Warren    Hastings    (1732-1818),    was    the    first 
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Governor  General  of  India.  He  held  the  position 
of  Governor  General  of  Bengal,  with  indefinite 
powers  over  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and 
Madras,  from  1773  until  his  voluntary  resignation 
in  1785.  His  rule  on  the  whole  was  strong  and 
wise,  but  he  did  some  unjust  and  cruel  things, 
and  his  enemies  made  the  most  of  them. 

In  178G,  Edmund  Burke  moved  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings,  and  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  drawn  up  containing  nine  charges, 
afterwards  increased  to  twenty-two.  The  principal 
managers  of  the  impeachment  were  Burke,  Fox, 
Sheridan  and  Windham.  The  trial  began  in 
1788  and  dragged  on  for  seven  years. 

In  1795,  Hastings  was  acquitted  on  all  charges. 
In  its  early  stages  the  trial  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. The  greatest  orators  in  the  kingdom  took 
part  in  it,  and  feeling  ran  high  on  both  sides.  A 
very  entertaining  account  of  the  first  days  of  the 
trial  is  found  in  Mme.  D'Arblay's  Diajry,  Vol.  II. 

Impeachment.  The  accusation  and  prosecution 
of  a  person  for  treason  or  other  high  crime  or 
misdemeanour  before  a  competent  tribunal;  in 
Great  Britain,  'the  judicial  process  by  which  any 
man,  from  the  rank  of  a  peer  downwards,  may  be 
tried  before  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  instance  of 
the  House  of  Commons. ' — New  English  Dictionary. 

The  holy  city  of  Benares.  Benares  is  a  great 
and  ancient  city  on  the  Ganges,  held  sacred  by 
the  Hindoos.  The  "lord"  was  the  Rajah  Cheyte 
Sing,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  English.  Hastings 
was  accused  of  extorting  money  from  him  unjustly, 
with  the  object  of  provoking  him  to  rebellion. 

The  laddes  of  the  princely  house  of  Oude.  Oude 
or  Oudh,  a  province  of  India.  The  ladies  were  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  the  reigning  prince, 
who  were  possessed  of  vast  hereditary  treasures. 
Hastings  was  accused  of  confiscating  a  large 
amount  of  money  from  them  by  cruel  means. 

The  great  hall  of  William  Rufus.  Westminster 
Hall,  part  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  West- 
minster. The  Hall  was  begun  by  William  Rufus 
in  1097.  It  is  290  feet  long,  68  feet  broad,  and 
92  feet  high.  The  English  kings  down  to  George 
IV  held  their  coronation  festivals  in  this  hall,  and 
it  is  rich  in  historical  associations. 

The  just  sentence  of  Bacon.  Francis  Bacon 
(1561-1626),  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount  St. 
Albans,  (commonly,  but  incorrectly  called  Lord 
Bacon,)  philosopher,  statesman,  jurist,  Lord  Chan- 


cellor, was  impeached  and  condemned    in    1621, 
for  taking  bribes. 

Somers.  Lord  Chancellor,  1697-1700.  Im- 
peached in  1701,  for  the  part  he  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  in  making  the  partition  treaty  of  1698, 
he  was  formally  acquitted. 

Strafford.  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Strafford 
(1593-1641),  chief  adviser  of  Charles  I.  He  was 
impeached  for  his  share  in  trying  to  set  up  absolute 
government,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Charles.  Charles  I  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
death  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Garter  King  at- Arms.  More  correctly,  King-of- 
Arms.     The  chief  herald  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Defence  of  Gibraltar.  In  1782  (se'e  an  English 
history.) 

Siddons.  Sarah  Siddons,  a  famous  tragic  actress, 
1755-1831. 

Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Probably 
Edward  Gibbon,  1737-1794,  author  of  The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Cicero  —  Verres.  Verres  was  a  Roman  Gover- 
nor of  Sicily,  73-71  B.  C,  who  enriched  himself 
by  plundering  the  island,  and  was  brought  to  trial. 
Cicero,  the  famous  Roman  statesman  and  orator 
was  the  prosecutor,  and  delivered  an  eloquent 
oration  against  him. 

Tacitus.  Celebrated  Roman  historian  and  ora- 
tor in  the  first  century. 

Reynolds,  1723-1792.  Celebrated  English  por- 
trait-painter. 

Parr.  Samuel  Parr,  a  great  English  scholar, 
1747-1825. 

Her  to  whom  the  heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret 
plighted  his  faith.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  widow, 
whom  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV, 
had  secretly  married  in  1785. 

The  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful  race.  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  wife  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
famous  for  her  beauty  and  her  voice.  She  sat  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  his  picture  "St.  Cecilia." 
Her  three  daughters,  Lady  Dufferin,  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  and  Mrs.  Norton  were  said  to  be 
"only  less  beautiful  and  charming  than  their 
mother." 

Mrs.  Montagu.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward 
Montagu,  a  woman  of  great  and  varied  abilities 
and  especially  noted  for  her  social  gifts.  For 
many  years  her  house  in  London  was  celebrated 
for  its  gatherings  of  famous  people.     The  term 
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"blue-stocking"  applied  to  a  learned  woman  is 
said  to  have  originated  there.  One  of  the  drawing 
rooms  in  Montagu  House  had  the  walls  hung  with 
hangings  made  by  Mrs.  Montagu  from  the  plumage 
of  almost  every  kind  of  bird.  She  died  in  1800. 
JI^The  Westminster  Election.  Georgiana,  the 
young  and  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and 
other  ladies,  took  an  active  part  in  canvassing  for 
Fox,  who  was  threatened  with  defeat  in  the  election 
of  1784.  They  secured  his  return  to  parliament 
as  member  for  Westminster. 

Whose  lips,  more  persuasive.  The  Duchess  is 
said  to  have  bribed  some  of  the  voters  with  kisses. 

Serjeants.  Barristers  of  high  rank.  The  ser- 
geants were  attendant  on  the  lord  high  steward 
on  the  trial  of  a  peer. 

Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  chief  of  twelve  assist- 
ants to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  Chancellor.  The  highest  judge  in  the 
kingdom.  President  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Edmund  Burke,  1729-1797.  The  great  orator  of 
the  age. 

Charles  James  Fox,  1749-1806.  Statesman  and 
orator.  Rival  of  Pitt.  See  Marmion,  Introduction 
to  Canto  1.  II.  79-165.) 

William  Pitt.  The  younger  Pitt,  1759-1806. 

Lord  North.  Prime  Minister,  1770-1782.  For 
these  four  names  see  English  History. 

Sheridan.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  1751- 
1816.     Orator  and  dramatist. 

Windham.  William  Windham,  1750-1810.  One 
of  the  members  of  parliament  charged  with  the 
impeachment. 

Demosthenes,  Hyperides.  Celebrated  Greek  ora- 
tors of  the  4th  century,  B.  C. 

The  company.  The  East  India  Company,  which 
governed  for  the  English  in  India  from  1600, 
where  the  first  charter  was  granted,  until  1858, 
when  the  government  was  transferred  from  the 
Company  to  the  Crown. 

The  English  Presidencies,  of  Bengal,  Madras 
and   Bombay. 

Hostile  Chancellor.  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was 
Lord  Chancellor  from  1778  to  1792. 

Peroration    of    Opening    Speech    Against 
Warren  Hastings. 

This  extract  should  be  studied  in  close  connection 
with  the  preceding  one. 

Author.  Edmund  Burke,  1729-1797,  statesman 
and  orator.     Member  of  Parliament,   1766-1795. 


Chief  works.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discon- 
tents, 1770;  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America, 
1775;  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
1790.     Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  1796. 

Peroration.  The  closing  division  of  a  judicial 
speech.  The  other  divisions  are  (1)  the  Exordium 
or  Proem,  sometimes  called  the  introduction;  (2) 
the  Statement  of  Facts;  (3)  the  proof  of  what  is 
advanced;  (4)  the  Refutation  of  an  opposing 
view.  It  is  important  at  the  end  of  a  speech  "to 
prepare  the  audience  for  the  favourable  reception 
of  the  main  part  of  the  speech  and  to  close  with  a 
recapitulation  of  the  arguments  employed  or  an 
appeal  to  the  feelings,  or  both."  {A.  S.  Cook, 
in  his  edition  of  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation, 
Longmans  English  Classics.)  Study  the  peroration 
of  the  speech  against  Warren  Hastings,  applying 
this  description. 


QUESTION  BOX. 


H.  M.  M.— Ex.  4,  page  19,  Ontario  H.  S. 
Physics. 

The  party  travels  north  110  miles  in  10  days. 

Therefore  the  average  rate  north  is  11  miles  a 
day. 

The  ice  drifts  south  10  yards  a  minute,  which  is 
14400  yards  or  Si^miles  a  day. 

Each  day,  therefore,  the  party  travels  north 
11  miles,  and  is  carried  back  by  the  drifting  ice 
8^  miles.  Their  average  daily  progress  north, 
therefore,  is  1 1 — 8^^-     =  2^^-  miles  a  day. 

M.  M.  G. —  Q.     Where  can  I  get  a  good  book  from  which 

to  get  the  names  of  the  wild  flowers? 

Reed's  Flower  Guide,  price  ^fic.,  is  good.  Any 
book-seller  will  get  it  for  you.  It  is  far  better, 
however,  to  learn  to  use  a  botanical  key,  such  as 
Spotton  or  Gray. 

Q.  What  makes  the  dew  form  on  the  grass  in  the  shape 
of  cobwebs? 

Spiders  spin  cobwebs  in  the  grass.  The  web  is 
so  fine  that,  usually,  one  does  not  notice  it.  But 
when  these  webs  are  laden  with  drops  of  dew, 
they  become  easily  visible. 

C.  B.  ]. —  For  information  about  the  Audubon 
Society  write  to  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies,  ir>74.  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  This  Association  can  give  you  valuable 
help  in  interesting  your  pupils  in  birds.  If  you 
want  a  reply,  enclose  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 
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NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  READERS. 

Bv  THE  Editor. 

The  Fighting  Temeraire. 
(By  request.) 

The  author  of  this  poem  is  Henry  Newbolt, 
English  barrister  and  author,  who  was  born  in 
1862.  He  is  well  known  by  his  spirited  lyrics 
and  ballads,  many  of  them  patriotic,  such  as 
Drake's  Drum,  Admirals  All,  Hawke. 

The  Temeraire  was  launched  at  Chatham 
dockyard  in  1798,  and  was  the  second  ship  in 
Nelson's  division  at  Trafalgar.  At  that  battle 
the  British  fleet  went  into  action  in  two  lines, 
about  a  mile  apart,  the  one  led  by  Nelson  in  the 
Victory,  the  other  by  CoUingwood  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign. 

Behind  the  Victory  was  the  TemSraire  under 
Captain  Harvey.  Anxious  for  Nelson's  safety. 
Captain  Blackwood  of  the  Euryalus  and  others 
urged  that  the  Victory  should  not  lead,  but  when 
the  Temeraire  overtook  the  Admiral's  ship.  Nelson 
himself  gave  the  order,  "I'll  thaink  you.  Captain 
Harvey,  to  keep  your  proper  station,  which  is 
astern  of  the  Victory."  Captain  Harvey  and  his 
crew  distinguished  themselves  in  the  great  battle. 

In  1838,  the  Temeraire  was  sold  out  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  as  she  was  being  towed  down  the  Thames 
from  Sheerness  to  Rotherhithe,  she  was  seen  by 
the  famous  artist,  J.  W.  M.  Turner.  A  friend 
suggested  to  him  that  it  was  a  good  subject  for 
his  brush,  and  he  painted  the  well-known  picture 
which  appeared  in  the  Academy  of  1839,  called, 
"The  Fighting  T6m6raire  tugged  to  her  last  berth 
to  be  broken  up,  1838."  Newbolt's  poem  was 
probably  suggested  by  this  picture. 

The  first  four  verses  tell  of  the  ship  as  she 
was  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar;  the  last  two,  as 
she  appeared  to  the  painter  in  1838,  when  she  was 
"fading  down  the  river."  A  critic  of  the  picture 
says:  "The  vessel  has  a  ghostly  unearthly  look, 
as  if  already  more  a  melancholy  vision  of  the  past 
than  any  present  reality." 

The  poem  should  be  read  or  recited  with  full 
value  given  to  the  swing  of  the  lines.  It  is  emphat- 
ically to  be  apprehended  by  the  ear  rather  than 
by  the  eye  alone.  Notice  how  the  "ringing" 
and  the  "singing"  of  verses  1  and  3  are  echoed  in 
verse   5. 

Eight  bells.  On  shipboard,  time  is  marked 
by  a  bell,  which  is  struck  eight  times  at  4,  8,  and 


12  o'clock.  Half  an  hour  after  it  has  struck 
"eight  bells"  it  is  struck  once,  and  at  every 
succeeding  half  hour  the  number  of  strokes  is 
increased  by  one,  till  at  the  end  of  the  four  hours 
which  constitute  the  ordinary  watch,  it  is  struck 
eight  times. 

The  morning  watch.  From  4  a.  m.  to  8.  Th-^se 
explanations  will  be  more  interesting  and  better 
remembered,  if  one  or  more  of  the  pupils  get  them 
from  a  sailor,  and  bring  them  to  class. 

Noontide  ringing.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar 
began  about  noon.  The  Victory  came  under  fire 
at  12.30. 

Linstock.  A  pointed  stick  shod  with  iron,  to 
hold  a  lighted  match  for  firing  cannon.  Are 
cannon  fired  in  this  way  now? 


ROBIN  REDBREAST. 

t'jood-by,  good-by  to  Summer, 

For  Summer's  nearly  done; 

The  garden  smiling  faintly, 

Cool  breezes  in  the  sun; 

Our  thrushes  now  are  silent, 

Our  swallows  flown  away, — 

But  Robin's  here,  in  coat  of  brown. 

And  ruddy  breast-knot  gay. 

Robin,  Robin,  Redbreast, 

O  Robin,  dear! 

Robin  sings  so  sweetly. 

In  the  falling  of  the  year. 

Bright  yellow,  red  and  orange, 
The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts; 
The  trees  are  Indian  princes, 
But  soon  they'll  turn  to  ghosts; 
The  leathery  pears  and  apples 
Hang  russet  on  the  bough; 
It's  Autumn,  .Autumn,  Autumn  late, 
'Twill  soon  be  Winter  now, 
Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 
O  Robin,  dear! 

And  what  will  this  poor  Robin  do? 
For  pinching  days  are  near. 

The  fireside  for  the  cricket, 

The  wheatstack  for  the  mouse, 

When  trembling  night-winds  whistle 

And  moan  all  round  the  house. 

The  frosty  ways  like  iron. 

The  branches  plumed  with  snow, — 

Alas!   in  Winter  dead  and  dark, 

Where  can  poor  Robin  go? 

Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 

O  Robin,  dear! 

And  a  crumb  of  bread  for  Robin, 

His  little  heiirt  to  cheer. 

—  William  Allingham. 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  GRADE  I. 

By  a  Primary  Teacher. 

Continued  from  the  August  Number. 

The  important  preparation  for  work  in  sub- 
traction is  a  thorough  realization  of  the  relative 
value  of  numbers.  Which  is  the  greater  (or  the 
most)  7  or  9;  8  or  2;  10  or  6?  Do  not  hope  for 
success  unless  this  is  understood.  There  may  be 
a  show  of  success,  but  the  next  teacher  will  find 
your  class  weak  where  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  strong. 

•  We  invented  an  arithmetical  sign  —  a  long 
dash  —  meaning  "you  can't  do  it."  I  give 
several  lessons  on  work  requiring  no  definite 
answer,  only  "It  can  be  taken  away,"  or  "you 
can't  do  it."  4—6=^—;  7— 3=V.  Then  fol- 
lowed three  other  sets  of  cards  with  questions 
which  can't  be  done  sprinkled  in  occasionallv. 
8—3=  ;  10—  =7;  —5  =  4.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  important  set.  When  the  class  has  conquer- 
ed this,  any  other  work  will  be  easy. 

Now  you  say:  "How  shall  I  correct  all  this?" 
That  too  is  easy.  Each  card  is  numbered  with 
red  ink.  On  a  sheet  of  paper  I  keep  the  answers 
for  each  set.  Either  opposite  or  under  the  number 
of  the  card  are  its  answers.  In  a  few  days  your 
eyes  learn  to  fly  down  these  answers  and  compare 
them  with  those  on  the  children's  slates.  If  you 
wish  to  keep  a  record  of  the  children's  advance- 
ment, these  results  afford  a  very  truthful  standard. 

Following  these  six  sets  come  the  mixed  questions 
not  requiring  results  of  more  than  ten  in  any  part. 

Occasionally  I  give  a  question  which  becomes 
impossible  before  the  end.     2  +  4+3 — 7  +  1+3—5 

= .     At  first  I  tried  to  see  that  a  pupil  never 

had  the  same  card  twice.  Later  I  decided  that 
a  casual  shuffling  was  all  that  was  necessary. 

I  do  not  make  out  cards  for  the  multiplication 
and  division  required  in  Grade  I,  but  have  a  second 
set  of  mixed  questions  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  four  processes.     4  +  6 — 7X3+4-^5  +  6  =  . 

When  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  work  is 
not  done  quickly  enough  I  dictate  a  card  of  the 
mixed  set  leaving  out  the  first  number  of  each 
question  till  the  last  as  +5—7X3+4-^5+6  =  . 
In  this  way  the  clever  pupils  are  kept  from  start- 
ing before  the  others. 


I  receive  much  practical     help  from  each  issue 
of  your  excellent  paper. —  L.  W. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK EDUCATION. 
Josephine  H.  McLasky. 

Continued. 

XII.  And,  etc.,  "That  the  several  persons  who 
shall  have  credibly  passed  through  any  of  the  said 
Training  Schools,  shall  apply  for  and  obtain  a 
license  to  teach  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
etc.,  previously  to  their  being  re-engaged  in  any 
School  District." 

XIII.  And,  etc.,  "That  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His 
Excellency,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  etc.,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Executive  Coun- 
cil, to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
may  require,  two  competent  School  Inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  once  in  each  year, 
every  school  in  the  Province  and  to  report  on  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  same,  according  to 
the  mode  and  forms  which  may  be  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education." 

XIV.  Each  inspector  so  appointed.  .  .  . 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  £200  per  annum. 

XV.  And,  etc.,  "That  the  said  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  and  may  by  Regulations  to  be  by  them 
made,  sanction,  require  and  enforce  a  system  of 
instruction  and  education  illustrated  at  the  prin- 
cipal Model  and  Training  Schools,  established 
under  this  Act,  and  may  after  due  inquiry  select 
and  determine  the  set  of  books  and  apparatus 
to  be  used  therein,  prescribe  to  teachers  and 
School  inspectors,  such  forms  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  for  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in 
daily  attendance,  with  their  attainments  in  the 
several  branches  of  education,  and  with  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice, 
and  also  may  appoint  and  establish  forms  of 
Registers,  wherein  may  be  entered  the  names,  ages 
and  the  attendance  of  pupils  and  their  progression 
in  learning,  and  may  in  general  take  such  charge 
of  all  schools  established  under  this  Act  as  shall 
lead  to  the  prevention  of  abuses  and  the  promotion 
of  a  good  practical  education." 

XVI.  And,  etc.,  "That  the  sum  of  £1,000  shall 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  Parish  Schools  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  Persons  to  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  respective  counties  within  the 
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Province,  and  sold  for  the  use  of  such  schools  at 
the  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education." 

XVII.  The  above  book  sellers  were  required 
to  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  December 
31,  in  each  year,  regarding  books,  etc.,  sold,  those 
on  hand,  and  the  sums  of  money  received  during 
the  year. 

XVIII.  Salary  of  the  teachers  from  the  Prov- 
incial aid.  First  Class,  at  the  rate  of  £15  for  six 
months,  £30  for  twelve  months;  Second  Class,  at 
the  rate  of  £11  for  six  months,  £22  for  twelve 
months;  Third  Class,  at  the  rate  of  £9  for  six  month 
£18  for  twelve  month-.  "  Provided  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  district  shall  have  subscribed  and 
paid  the  sum  of  £10  for  the  support  of  such  teacher 
for  a  jjeriod  of  six  months,  or  provided  Board 
and  Lodging  for  the  said  period." 

XIX.  Trustees  are  to  report  twice  a  year  to 
the  justices,  the  form  being  prescribed. 

XX.  The  Justices  are  to  report  twice  a  year  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  aboye  grants 
listed  in  Sec.  18  shall  be  allowed  (£20  for  each 
school  taught  by  an  untrained  licensed  teacher) 
the  maximum  grant  was  £260  for  one  parish,  on 
the  average  of  £180  to  the  parishes  of  the  county. 

XXI.  Schools  established  under  the  Act  now 
in  force  are  to  continue  so  until  it  expires. 

XXII.  And,  etc.,  "That  all  persons  duly 
licensed,  who  have  not  passed  through  a  course 
of  instruction  in  any  Graining  School,  shall  for  the 
time  being,  be  considered  as  Teachers,  to  be  con- 
tinued under  the  operation  of  this  Act,  and  as 
such,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  at  and  after,  the 
rate  of  £10  for  six  months,  or  £20  tor  one  year, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Provided  always  that  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Education  to  reduce  after  a  reasonable  time,  all 
such  licensed  teachers  as  may  omit  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  prac- 
tical Training  and  Knowledge  of  the  improved 
System  of  Teaching,  to  teachers  of  lowest  class, 
and  as  such,  to  be  subject  to  several  provisions 
of   this  Act." 

XXIII.  Free  scholars  may  be  admitted  to  the 
number  of  five. 

XXIV.  And,  etc.,  "That  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  proper  building  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  school  to  be  established  at  Fred- 
ericton,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Excellency,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  etc.,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  to  draw  from  the 


Provincial  treasury,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £100." 

XXV.  The  Act,  VII  Wm  IV,  Cap.  VIII,  (1837), 
is  hereby  continued  until  January  1,  1848. 

XXVI.  This  Act  shall  continue  and  be  in 
force  until  May  1,  1850. 

[Continued  to  May  1,  1852,  by  13  Vic,  Cap. 
XLVI,  (1850).  Repealed  by  XV,  Vic,  Cap  LX. 
(1852).] 


III.    ACTS  REGARDING  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS  PASSED  FROM  1802-1847. 

(1).     56  Geo.  Ill,  Cap.  XXI,  Act  1816.^ 
An  Act  to  establish   grammar  schools  in   the 

several  counties  of  this  province. 

Passed  March   11,  1816. 
"Whereas  the  education  of  youth  is  of  utmost 

importance  to  society." 

I.  "Be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  His  Honor, 
the  President  or  Commander-in-chief  for  the 
time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  His  Majesty's 
Council  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  empowered  to 
appoint  during  pleasure  and  to  remove  as  he  shall 
see  fit,  three  or  more  fit  persons  in  the  several 
Counties  of  this  Province  (the  counties  of  York, 
St.  John  and  Charlotte  excepted"),  as  Trustees 
and  Directors  respectively,  for  establishing  Gram- 
mar Schools  in  each  of  the  said  Counties  except 
as  aforesaid. 

II.  And,  etc.,  "That  the  said  Trustees  and 
directors  of  the  said  Grammar  Schools  in  each  of 
the  said  Counties,  except  as  aforesaid,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  shall  form  a  Board  for  adjust 
ing  the  business  of  the  said  Schools  respectively, 
and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  procure  proper 
places  whereon  to  erect  a  Building  suited  for  said 
Schools  in  each  County  as  aforesaid,  and  to  accept 
and  receive  donations  for  the  erection  of  such 
Buildings,  and  for  the  endowment  of  such  schools, 
and  to  purchase  and  hold  Lands  and  Real  Estate, 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  such  Schools,  and  be  enabled 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded, 


^Taketi  from  the  Acts  etc.  ot  N.  B.,  1817.  Lugrin,  Freder- 
icton. 

^Grammar  schools  had  already  been  provided  for  in  these 
counties.  York  county  Provincial  Academy  since  1786  or 
thereabouts,  Grammar  School,  St.  John  provided  for  by 
45  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XII;  St.  Andrews  Grammar  School  provided 
for  by  56  G.  Ill,  Cap.  XV. 
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answer  and  be  answered  unto  by  the  name  and 
description  aforesaid." 

III.  And,  etc.,  "That  the  Trustees  or  Directors, 
or  a  major  part  of  them  in  each  of  the  said  Counties 
respectively,  except  as  aforesaid,  are  hereby 
empowered  to  procure  a  Master  or  Ushers  for 
said  Schools,  and  to  make  and  establish  bye-laws, 
ordinances,  regulations  for  the  Government  of 
said  Schools,  and  enforce  obedience  to  the  same  by 
moderate  fines  or  expulsions  or  other  public 
censures,  as  they  may  judge  proper,  fix  rates  of 
tuition  in  the  said  Schools.  Provided  always  that 
no  such  bye-laws  or  regulations  shall  have  force 
or  effect  until  they  shall  have  the  approbation  of 
His  Honor,  the  President  or  Commander-in-chief 
for  the  time  being." 

IV.  And,  etc.,  "That  no  Master  or  Masters, 
Usher  or  Ushers,  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in 
School  or  Schools  now  established  or  to  be  estab- 
lished or  hereafter  to  be  established  in  this  Province, 
unless  such  Master  or  Masters,  Usher  or  Ushers 
shall  be  duly  qualified  and  Licensed  as  by  His 
Majesty's  Royal  Instructions  is  required." 

V.  And,  etc.,  "That  the  trustees  shall  hold 
public  visitations  and  examinations  of  said  Schools 
respectively,  twice  each  year,  to  wit,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May  and  the  first  Monday  in  Nov- 
ember." 

VI.  And,  etc.,  "That  the  scholars  in  the  said 
Schools  shall  be  taught  English  Grammar,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  Orthography  and  the 
use  of  Globes,  and  practical  branches  of  Mathe- 
matics, or  such  other  useful  learning  as  may  be 
judged  necessary,  and  the  said  Trustees  and 
Directors  for  the  respective  Counties  shall  be,  and 
are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  nominate 
and  send  to  such  Schools,  any  number  of  Boys  not 
exceeding  Eight  to  any  one  School,  to  be  taught 
gratis,  And  such  Boys  shall  be  instructed  in  all 
the  branches  of  Education  taught  in  the  said  Schools 
respectively,  or  in  such  parts  thereof  as  the  said 
Directors  shall  direct,  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
Other  scholars;  and  on  the  removal  of  any  such 
boys  from  the  said  schools  respectively,  the 
Trustees  or  Directors  shall  appoint  and  send  others 
in  their  stead,  so  as  to  keep  up  at  all  times  the  full 
number  of  eight  free  scholars  in  each  and  every 
one  of  these  Schools  respectively;  provided  always, 
that  such  boys  shall  be  poor  orphans  or  children 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their 
education.' 


VII.  And,  etc.,  "That  the  sum  of  £100  annually 
be  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Province,  for  each  of  the  following  Counties, 
that  is  to  say,  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Queens,  Sunbury,  Kings  and  Westmorland,  which 
said  sum  of  £100  shall  be  granted  annually,  for 
the  payment  of  the  masters  thereof  respectively, 
the  same  to  be  drawn  on  certificate  of  such  Trustees 
and  Directors,  in  favor  of  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  thereto." 

VIII.  (Not  verbatim).  When  the  trustees 
and  directors  are  able  to  notify  His  Honor,  the 
President  or  Commander-in-chief  of  the  province 
"That  such  county  hath  provided  a  grammar 
school  building,  and  a  Master  capable  to  manage 
the  said  School,  and  that  the  sum  of  £100  hath 
been  raised  or  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
such  County,  payable  and  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
Trustees  and  Directors  of  such  School,  in  aid  of 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  said  Master,  that 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Honor,  the  President 
or  Commander-in-chief,  to  draw  by  warrant,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Council, 
on  the  Treasury  of  the  Province  for  one  half  of  the 
said  sum  of  £100,  in  favor  of  the  Master  or  Teacher 
of  the  said  School,  and  so  from  time  to  time  upon 
like  certificate,  in  half-yearly  payments  for  the 
use  of  such  School.  Provided  always,  that  all 
sums  of  money  which  shall  be 'borne  upon  the 
estimate  as  aforesaid  from  year  to  year,  for  the 
use  of  such  schools  and  which  shall  not  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  of  this  Province,  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  shall  revert  to  the  Provincial  Fund  to 
be  apportioned  by  the  Legislature." 

IX.  The  Trustees  are  to  be  accountable  to 
the  Legislature  for  the  use  of  money  raised  by  the 
Parish  or  apportioned  by  the  Legislature. 

Section  VII  was  repealed  by  4  George  IV,  Cap. 
XXIV,  of  which  section  I,  Section  II  provided  that 
the  sum  of  £l'75  be  granted  annually  from  the 
Provincial  treasury  to  the  counties  of  Kings, 
Queens,  Westmorland,  Sunbury  and  Northumber- 
land. This  Act  of  1816  was  again  amended  in 
1829  by  Section  XVII,  of  9  &  10  Geo.  IV,  Cap. 
XXIX,  which  read  as  follows: 

"That  from  and  after  January  1,  1830,  no 
beneficed  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  Minister  of  any  other  Sect  or  Denomination  of 
Christians,  having  spiritual  charge  of  any  Parish 
or  Congregation  shall  be  eligible  or  be  appointed 
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Master  or  Usher  of  any  Grammar  School  in  any 
of  the  said  last  mentioned  Counties." 
(2).     9  Vic,  Cap.  LX,  Act  1846.^ 

An  Act  in  amendment  of  the  Acts  now  in  force 
relating  to  Grammar  Schools. 

Passed    April   14,   1846. 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  some  of  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  large  sums  of  money  annu- 
ally granted  for  their  support. 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  "That  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Scholars  of  the  several 
Grammar  Schools  in  this  Province  shall  be  taught 
Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy, 
the  practical  branches  of  Mathematics,  the  use  of 
Globes,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  such 
other  useful  learning  as  may  be  judged  necessary." 

II.  And,  etc.,  "That  in  every  such  Grammar 
School  there  shall  be  an  average  number  of  fifteen 
Scholars  over  ten  years  of  age  in  daily  attendance, 
and  that  the  following  branches  of  Education 
shall  be  taught  in  said  schools  respectively,  English 
Grammar,  English  Composition,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern History,  Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  the  use  of  the  Globes  and 
the  practical  branches  of  Mathematics." 

III.  And,  etc.,  "That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Master  of  every  such  Grammar  School  to  keep 
a  true  and  correct  Register  of  names  and  ages  of 
the  several  scholars  and  to  mark  daily  therein 
the  presence  or  absence  of  each  scholar  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  to  furnish  the  Trustees  and  Directors 
of  such  Grammar  School,  semi-annually,  with  a 
true  copy  of  the  same,  and  also  with  a  Return 
pointing  out  the  number  in  daily  attendance, 
with  the  several  Branches  of  Education  taught  to 
each  Scholar." 


•Taken  from  the  Acts  of  .\ew  Brunswick,  etc.,  printed 
1846. 

AN  INGENIOUS  PARAPHRASE. 

"In  spite  of  the  clamour  of  the  Noes,  the  Ayes 
won,"  was  dictated  from  the  history  book,  and 
the  pupils  were  called  upon  to  write  out  what  the 
passage  mean  t .  One  of  the  replies  was :  ' '  Though 
he  made  a  disagreeable  noise  by  breathing  through 
his  noise,  he  had  such  fine  eyes  that  he  persuaded 
the  parlyment  to  vote  for  him." — Teachers' 
World. 


SUMMARY  OF  DR.  A.  H.  MACKAY'S  ADDRESS 

AT  THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  PICTOU 

ACADEMY. 

On  looking  at  this  magnificent  panorama  extend- 
ing to  the  picturesque  horizon  encircling  the 
sky-blue  harbor  of  Pictou,  I  am  transported  back 
for  more  than  forty  years  of  time,  and  imagine 
I  should  know,  as  of  old,  everyone  in  this  large 
audience.  But  I  am  twenty-seven  years  out,  and 
find  that  to  recognize  most  of  the  multitude  now 
before  me  in  the  prime  of  life  I  have  to  ask,  "Who 
was  your  father,  or  your  mother?" 

I  have  been  so  overpowered  by  this  reception 
due  to  my  association  with  my  old  colleague  the 
veteran  principal  of  the  Pictou  Academy,  by  whose 
side  I  sat  in  the  triumphal  car  on  its  historic 
procession  to  this  platform  from  the  old  Academy 
which  I  entered  as  a  student  over  forty-nine  years 
ago,  and  as  its  principal  about  forty-three  years 
ago,  that  I  cannot  express  the  sensations  awakened 
in  me.  The  hearty  cheers  from  the  crowd,  among 
whom  were  recognizable  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  our  country,  made  us  feel  that 
there  may  be  a  time  when  the  service  of  the 
erstwhile  humble  school  master  will  be  remembered, 
and  he  can  enter  into  his  kingdom  of  usefulness 
acknowledged. 

High  above  these  is  the  first  principal  and  founder 
of  the  Pictou  Academy.  One  hundred  years  ago 
he  came  to  a  new  but  goodly  land,  stocked  with 
a  people  not  rich  in  material  wealth,  but  endowed 
with  physical  strength  and  intellectual  power, 
strong  moral  consciousness  and  a  high  religious 
outlook.  The  potter  had  the  clay  without  which 
he  could  do  little.  But  the  potter  himself  was  a 
genius,  and  of  a  transcendent  order.  He  not  only 
fashioned  many  vessels  to  honor,  but  he  created  a 
fashion  which  has  been  reproducing  itself  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  with  an  ever-widening  circle,  promising 
to  go  still  widening  down  the  ages.  He  is  the  man 
who  made  it  possible  to  call  together  this  large 
and  historic  home-coming  of  leaders  of  men, 
not  only  from  our  own  province  and  continent, 
but  literally  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Think  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McCulIoch  one 
hundred  years  ago,  busy  in  the  spiritual  interests 
of  his  people  as  well  as  in  their  material  advance- 
ment, yet  able  to  stimulate  the  origination  of 
new  laws  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  of   his   people,   and   at   last  successful 
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in  founding  the  Pictou  Academy  of  university 
grade,  his  students  able  to  pass  the  M.  A.  degree 
of  Glasgow  University  in  Scotland. 

He  was  nobly  assisted  by  his  great  contemporary, 
Rev.  Dr.  MacGregor,  the  first  of  a  distinguished 
line,  a  young  scion  of  which,  as  a  member  of  our 
Provincial  Government,  is  responsible  for  a  very 
substantial  stimulus  to  this  celebration. 

He  had  time  to  utilize  the  press;  and  he  did  it 
effectively  even  into  controversial  literature.  He 
taught  all  subjects  when  necessary  — ■  the  ancient 
languages,  logic,  mental  philosophy,  and  what 
was  then  known  as  natural  philosophy.  Chemistry 
and  physics  were  expounded  with  a  finer  equipment 
of  apparatus  than  is  yet  shown  in  some  of  our 
universities.  Splendidly  mounted  collections  of 
minerals,  plants  and  birds  were  made  under  his 
own  direction,  excelling  some  in  our  colleges  today. 
In  fact,  the  great  French  ornithologist  Audubon 
who  then  visited  America  found  the  Pictou 
collection  the  best  in  America.  None  of  his 
successors  even  with  more  aid  could  do  what  he 
had  done;  and  of  his  contemporaries  none  had 
either  the  genius  or  the  working  energy. 

He  could  not,  however,  prevail  over  sectarian 
prejudice;  and  the  Pictou  Academy  never  became 
the  desired  undenominational  university  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Finally  he  was  transplanted  into  the  then 
uncongenial  climate  of  Halifax,  where  he  passed 
away,  leaving  behind  in  Dalhousie  College  the 
living  roots  which  have  since  developed  into  the 
great  Provincial  University  of  today. 

But  his  spirit  was  also  at  work  in  those  living 
around  the  old  Pictou  Academy.  Jotham  Blan- 
chard  was  a  pioneer  in  representative  and  respon- 
sible government.  The  Mechanic  Institute  devel- 
oped in  the  generation  following  him  men  like 
Sir  John  William  Dawson,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  M.  Grant, 
Rev.  Principal  Gordon. 

Public  lectures  in  science  used  to  be  given  by 
laymen  in  the  generation  following,  illustrated 
more  brilliantly  by  experiments  than  most  of  the 
university  extension  courses  of  today.  J.  D.  B. 
Fraser  in  Chemistry,  Hepburn  in  hydraulics  and 
accustics,  Dickson,  Fogo,  Ross,  Primrose  and 
Johnstone,  are  names  I  used  to  hear  mentioned 
in  literature,  law,  economics  and  science.  In 
no  part  of  the  Province  then  or  since  has  so  learned 
a  body  of  professional  and  laymen  enjoyed  such 
studies  and  their  exposition  to  the  public.  Later 
Costley  and  Jack  were  succeeded  by  Bayne  and 


MacKenzie  in  the  Academy,  when  it  took  a  new 
lease  of  life  as  one  of  the  County  Academies  of 
the  Province. 

When  Herbert  Bayne  received  leave  of  absence 
to  complete  his  graduate  course  at  Dalhousie, 
and  Aubrey  Lippincott,  one  of  the  youngest 
looking  graduates  of  the  University  held  sway,  in 
May  of  1867,  I  entered  the  Academy  for  a  short 
term.  When  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  lower  depart- 
ments fell  ill,  it  was  the  custom  to  ask  one  of  the 
teachers  from  the  country  to  take  charge  of  the 
room  for  the  day.  My  turn  came  in  a  room 
upstairs,  where  the  highly  strained  discipline 
at  last  broke  in  my  rush  for  a  demonstrative  back 
seat  boy,  who  promptly  evaded  me  by  throwing 
up  the  window  and  dropping  out  two  storeys  to 
the  ground.  I  had  no  desire  to  murder  any  one, 
and  my  anxiety  was  great  until  his  classmates 
reflected  from  their  countenances  his  successful 
accomplishment  of  a  formerly  practised  stunt. 

All  the  same  I  got  the  impression  that  a  town 
school  was  a  rather  tough  proposition  for  a  gentle 
country  teacher;  so  that  when  in  1873,  as  a  young 
Dalhousie  graduate  in  charge  of  the  well  broken-in 
County  Academy  of  Annapolis  Royal,  I  was 
really  afraid  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  manag- 
ing the  Pictou  Academy  when  approached. 

Principal  Bayne  and  his  colleague  J.  J.  MacKen- 
zie, after  bringing  the  Academy  up  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency,  had  just  resigned  to  pursue  post-grad 
uate  scientific  studies  abroad.  With  the  late 
Rev.  F.  W.  George,  M.  A.,  we  had  the  usual 
difficult  task  of  following  a  popular  and  brilliant 
administration.  By  1876,  associated  with  the 
present  venerable  principal  of  the  institution,  two 
departments  grew  into  three  and  then  into  four, 
the  new  Academy  being  built  in  1880  on  the  present 
site.  My  colleague  of  1876  remained  constantly 
with  me  until  in  1883  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Inspectorship  of  the  County,  from  which  position 
he  took  the  principalship  in  1889. 

During  these  years  I  not  only  enjoyed  the 
fellowship  of  these  but  of  other  colleagues,  Suther- 
land, Fraser,  Maclnnes,  Mellish,  Gammell,  Lan- 
gille,  Soloan,  Shaw;  men  with  whom  association 
was  my  education,  whose  genius  for  their  work 
was  the  ground  of  our  common  success,  and  whose 
influence  moulded  the  Pictou  Academy  as  it  has 
and  is  still  moulding  the  wider  world  around  us. 

And  our  students  —  what  a  fortune  we  had  in 
them,  in  being  able  to  start  them  for  a  few  short 
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terms  at  the  critical  age.  Never  were  school- 
masters more  graced  than  we  were  by  the  reflected 
glory  of  the  later  success  of  those  whom  we  had 
the  privilege  of  aiding  to  start  out.  They  are 
found  not  only  in  the  useful  but  high  places  of  our 
native  province  and  of  the  Dominion,  and  around 
the  world  beyond.  Men  like  Dr.  Ross  Hill, 
who  in  1889  was  our  very  youthful  gold  medallist, 
and  now  comes  to  speak  to  us  from  south  of  the 
border  after  promotion  from  State  to  State,  and 
who  at  his  inauguration  only  a  few  years  ago  as 
President  of  the  great  University  of  Missouri, 
was  characterized  by  Schurman  of  Cornell  as  one 
of  the  five  great  University  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  —  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  them  — 
men  like  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  British  Columbia,  Dr.  Alexander  Robinson  — 
men  like  Dr.  C.  B.  Robinson,  the  most  promising 
botanist  ever  born,  equally  well  equipped  by  nature 
and  education,  who  now  lies  beneath  the  sunlit 
waves  surrounded  by  the  gorgeous  flora  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago  —  men  like  Colonel  George 
Brenton  Laurie,  who  was  among  the  first 
of  us  to  fall  while  stemming  the  Hunnish 
invasion  of  civilization  in  Europe  on  the  field  of 
Flanders. 

One  word  more  to  say  how  grateful  we  should 
feel  to  those  who  originated,  directed,  and  aided 
to  carry  into  successful  completion  this  centennial 
celebration  which  is  exhibiting  to  the  country 
at  large  what  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors  —  the 
passion  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  toleration 
for  truth-seeking  —  a  hundred  years  ago  has  done 
for  us  today;  and  how  we  can  send  down  with 
added  impetus  through  the  ringing  grooves  of 
time  the  old  spirit  to  vivify  the  distant  posterity 
that  is  to  be. 

It  is  about  forty  years  since  Dr.  Robert  Mac- 
Lellan  became  a  member  of  the  Pictou  Academy 
staff.  He  had  been  for  six  years  the  school  in- 
spector, when  he  was  really  in  authority  above 
the  principal.  He  has  been  twenty-seven  years 
principal  of  the  Academy.  During  these  years 
the  institution  had  to  compete  against  the  expand- 
ing High  School  system,  and  institutions  manned 
by  Pictou  Academy  trained  teachers,  such  as  some 
in  the  Halifax  Academy,  Campbell  in  the  Truro 
Academy,  Maclnnes  and  Creelman  in  the  Sydney 
Academy  and  many  others  in  other  localities. 
Its  present  standing,  therefore,  reflects  high  credit 
on   Dr.   MacLellan,   whose  connection  with  it  is 


also    unique   in   reference  to  his   long  as  well  as 
successful  administration. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  must  say,  that  we, 
his  associates  or  old  students  can  hardly  feel  we 
have  done  our  entire  duty  unless  we  shall  at  some 
time  raise  as  a  memorial  of  his  uniquely  distinguish- 
ed career  in  connection  with  the  Academy  a 
bursary,  scholarship  or  exhibition,  for  future 
students  to  compete  for  annually,  to  be  known  as 
the  Dr.  Robert  MacLellan  Scholarship. 


SCHOOL  EXHIBITION. 

We  held  our  exhibition  in  the  school-house  at 
Bayfield,  September  25,   1916. 

In  the  forenoon  we  arranged  the  tables  and 
placed  the  exhibits  in  proper  places. 

One  table  consisted  of  vegetables  as  —  beets, 
peas,  corn,  carrots,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  squash 
and  beans ;  there  were  some  good  bunches  of  wheat 
and  oats. 

Another  table  contained  cooking  as  —  layer- 
cake,  cookies,  patty-cakes  and  loaf-bread,  the 
preserves  were  blackberries,  strawberries  and 
apples. 

The  third  table  was  covered  with  fancy  work  and 
knitting. 

A  fourth  table  was  used  for  insect  exhibits. 

Mounted  leaves,  ferns  and  mosses  were  hung 
on  the  walls,  also  writing  and  various  kinds  of 
drawing. 

There  were  several  bunches  of  sweet-peas,  asters 
and    pansies. 

There  were  a  fair  number  of  visitors  in  the 
afternoon,  they  all  said  the  exhibits  were  very  good 
and  everyone  enjoyed  themselves. 

The  cooking  was  all  sold,  and  some  of  the 
vegetables,  to  buy  books  for  the  school  library. 

James  R.^ndall,  VIII. 

The  report  given  above  was  sent  us  by  the 
Director  of  Rural  Science  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  show 
how  school  gardens  and  exhibitions  fit  into  ordinary 
school  work.  It  is  not  a  model  in  composition, 
nor  entirely  free  from  mistakes,  but  it  is  natural 
and  well  arranged.  The  writer  was  interested 
and  knew  what  he  was  writing  about.     (Editor.) 


Mirth  is  God's  medicine.  A  man  without 
mirth  is  like  a  wagon  without  springs,  in  which  one 
is  caused  disagreeably  to  jolt  by  every  pebble 
over   which    it   runs. — ■  Beecher. 
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FOR  THE  MONTH. 


Bible  Readings 

1. 

Proverbs,  xvi,  1-9. 

1. 

Prov.  xxi,  1-8. 

2. 

St.  Luke,  viii,  1-15. 

2. 

St.  Luke  ix,   1-11. 

3. 

Proverbs,  xvi,  17-24. 

3. 

Prov.  xxi,  23-31. 

4. 

St.  Luke,  viii,  16-21. 

4. 

St.  Luke  ix,   12-22. 

5. 

Psalm,  xivi. 

5. 

Psalm  cxxxix,  1-11. 

1. 

Prov.  xviii,  9-19. 

1. 

Prov.  xxii,  1-11. 

2. 

St.  Luke,  viii,  22-25. 

2. 

St.  Luke  ix,  23-27. 

3. 

Prov.  xix,  20-29. 

3. 

Prov.  xxii,  17-25,  29, 

4. 

St.  Luke  viii,  41-42, 

49-56. 

4. 

St.  Luke  ix,  28-36. 

5. 

Psalm  xcvi. 

5. 

Psalm  xxxiv,  1-15. 

Com  Song. 

Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers. 

Our  ploughs  their  furrows  made, 

While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 

Of  changeful  .'\pril  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain. 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 

And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long  bright  days  of  June, 

Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair 

And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon, 

Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  autumn's  moonlit  eves. 

Its  harvest -time  has  come. 

We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves. 

And  bear  the  treasure  home 

Whittier. 


I  have  been  asked  to  name  some  subjects  for 
composition. 

Write  a  page  about:  1.  How  I  like  to  spend 
a  day  at  home.  2.  What  we  do  on  the  farm  in 
October.  3.  My  favorite  out  of  door  play. 
4.  My  favorite  day  of  the  week.  5.  The  best 
moving  picture  I  have  seen.  6.  Getting  ready 
for  winter. 

Write  a  short  conversation  between  two  boys 
or  two  girls  about:  1.  Going  in  swimming.  2. 
Going  an  errand.  3.  A  birthday  present.  4. 
Is  it  going  to  rain?     5.     Where  to  go  for  a  walk. 

Take  a  story  in  your  reader.  Count  the  para- 
graphs. Write  down  shortly  what  each  paragraph 
is  about.  Thus:  1.  Description  of  a  little  girl. 
2.     What  the  little  girl  said  to  her  mother,  etc. 

Write  ten  sentences  about:  1.  A  car-ride.  2. 
Your  walk  to  school.     3.     Your  own  room. 

Copy  sentences  from  the  board,  filling  in  con- 
junctions.    As,   Jack I  went  to  the  picnic 

Mary  had  to  stay  at  home she  had  a  cold. 


be  given  to  readings,  talks,  and  recitations  about 
Nelson.  The  words  "England  expects  that  every 
man  will  do  his  duty,"  and,  'Thank  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty,'  said  Nelson  as  he  lay  dying," 
may  be  put  on  the  blackboard,  and  a  portrait  of 
Nelson,  and  one  of  the  Nelson  shields,  wreathed 
with  autumn  leaves,  or  vines. 

Let  the  children  reproduce  for  a  composition, 
the  following  story  about  Nelson  when  he  was  a 
captain. 

"His  ship  was  full  of  young  midshipmen,  of 
whom  there  were  not  less  than  30  on  board; 
and  happy  were  they  whose  lot  it  was  to  be  placed 
with  such  a  captain.  If  he  perceived  that  a  boy 
was  afraid  at  first  going  aloft,  he  would  say  to  him 
in  a  friendly  manner:  'Well,  sir,  I  am  going  a  race 
to  the  masthead,  and  beg  that  I  may  meet  you 
there.'  The  poor  little  fellow  instantly  began 
to  climb,  and  got  up  how  he  could  —  Nelson  never 
noticed  in  what  manner;  but  when  they  met  in 
the  top,  spoke  cheerfully  to  him,  and  would  say 
how  much  any  person  was  to  be  pitied  who  fancied 
that  getting  up  was  either  dangerous  or  difficult. " 


Two  mistakes  in  English  are  constantly  being 
brought  before  me.  Sometimes,  alas!,  they  are 
made  by  teachers.  One  is  the  use  of  "real,"  as 
an  adverb  modifying  an  adjective;  "real  good," 
"real  busy,"  "real  well."  Your  pupils  probably 
use  the  word  in  this  way.  Never  let  it  pass. 
With  the  little  ones  simply  correct  it,  substituting 
"very"  or  "quite."  With  children  who  have 
studied  adjectives  and  adverbs,  make  them  try 
to  parse  the  word  "real,"  and  write  sentences 
using  it  correctly. 

The  second  mistake  is  in  concluding  a  letter 
with  the  phrase  "And  Oblige"  written  with 
capitals,  and  regardless  of  whether  or  no  it  suits 
the  context.     For  instance,  a  letter  will  end,  "my 

present  address  is  No.  31  Street. 

And  Oblige, 
Yours  truly." 

It  is  quite  correct  to  write  "  Please  send  my  parcel 

to  No.  31  Street,  and  oblige, 

Yours  truly. " 

because  here  the  ' '  and  oblige ' '  is  connected  with  the 
closing  sentence. 


October   21   is  Trafalgar   Day.      As  it  falls  on 
Saturday   this   year,    the   afternoon   before   might 


In  teaching  children  poems  by  English  writers 
on    birds,    or    flowers,    or    any    seasonal    poems, 
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attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  diflferences 
between  Canadian  and  English  conditions.  For 
instance,  if  the  children  are  learning  William 
Allingham's  pretty  poem  "Goodby,  Goodby  to 
Summer,"  tell  them  that  the  English  robin,  a 
smaller  bird  than  ours,  but  much  like  it  in  colouring, 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  winter-birds  in 
England. 

Here  is  a  plan  for  a  written  spelling  match, 
recommended  by  the  Western  School  Journal,  of 
Winnipeg. 

The  pupils  who  were  to  take  part  were  chosen 
in  the  usual  way  by  captains,  and  the  sides  lined 
up  in  front  of  the  two  longest  stretches  of  black- 
board. 

When  the  word  was  called  the  pupil  turned 
quickly  and  wrote  it  on  the  board.  If  it  was 
incorrect  the  pupil  on  the  opposite  side  wrote  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  first  speller  erased  the 
word  as  soon  as  a  nod  from  the  teacher  said  it  was 
incorrect,  but  the  correct  words  were  left  on  until 
the  close  of  the  match. 

The  score  was  kept  for  the  month,  and  an 
unusual  perfection  was  noticeable  in  the  daily 
spelling    lessons. 


The  teacher  of  a  country  school  asks  for  some 
interesting  work  for  primer  classes,  but  does  not 
say  what  kind  of  work.  If  you  can  draw,  you  are 
equipped  for  interesting  your  little  pupils.  When 
teaching  new  names  of  things  draw  the  objects 
on  the  board.  Relate  them,  if  possible.  Draw 
a  house;  have  the  children  name  the  different 
parts;  put  the  names  on  tlie  board;  make  up 
sentences  about  them. 

Draw  a  field,  with  grass,  tree,  cow,  dog,  fence, 
etc. ;  a  table,  with  dishes  and  food ;  a  garden  bed ; 
the  top  of  a  desk,  with  lxx)k,  pen,  paper,  etc. 

That  excellent  little  book  "Teaching  Children 
to  Study"  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  which  we  have 
recommended  before,  gives  numbers  of  good  seat 
work  exercises  for  children  from  grades  I  to  IV. 


Appropriate  reading  lessons  for  October  are: 
"The  Death  of  Nelson,"  "Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land," "To  the  Fringed  Gentian,"  "The  Ant  and 
the  Cricket,"  "October's  Bright  Blue  Weather," 
"  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down, "  "  Indian  Summer," 
"Lord  Nelson's  Boyhood,"  "The  Fighting 
T6m6raire." 


PROVINCIAL    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Provincial  Educational  Association  which 
met  in  Halifax,  August  30  to  September  1,  opened 
with  an  attendance  of  about  250  enthusiastic 
teachers. 

Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay  in  his  opening  speech  reviewed 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  twenty-five  years 
of  his  presidency.  The  following  excellent  pro- 
gramme of  papers  and  addresses  was  carried  out 
in  the  succeeding  days: 

.Address  by  R.  V.  Harris.  Subject:  "Utilization  of  School 
for  Social  Pu'-poses."  Address  by  Principal  Brunt:  "Social 
and  Civic  Development  through  the  School." 

Paper  by  Principal  Soloan:  "A  Place  for  Hygiene  in  the 
High  School  Course."  Paper  by  Rev.  Father  McManus; 
"The  Providing  and  Maintaining  of  Parental  Interest  in 
the  School. " 

Paper  by  Inspector  Robinson:  "Shall  High  School  Grades 
be  allowed  to  attend  Rural  Schools."  Paper  by  Inspector 
Campbell:     "Short   Training   Courses  for  Teachers.  " 

Address  by  Professor  L.  A.  DeWolfe:  "Science  in  the 
Rural  Schools. "  .\ddress  by  J.  E.  Barteaux:  "Vocational 
Education."  .Address  by  Dr.  Waddell  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity: "Examination  Papers  in  Science  and  How  to  Prepare 
for  them." 

Paper  by  President  MacKenzie  of  Dalhousie:  "The  Spirit 
of  a  People  —  What  Germany  F"orgot."  (Read  by  Professor 
Stewart.)  Address  by  President  Boyle  of  King's  University: 
"Possible  Improvement  in  our  System  of  Education" — • 
in  subject  matter  rather  than  method.  Paper  by  F.  H.  Se.x- 
ton  of  Technical  College,  "Some  .After-the-War  Problems  in 
Industrial  and  Educational  Training."  (Read  by  Mrs. 
Sexton.)     Speech  by  Hon.  G.  H.  Armstrong,  acting  Premier. 

Paper  by  A.  Roy  Williams:  "Teaching  Music  in  the 
Schools."  (Read  by  Mr.  X'ickery.)  Paper  by  Rev.  Father 
O'SuUivan:  "The  Child's  Voice,  and  how  it  should  be 
managed  by  the  teacher."  .Address  by  Prof.  Bucknell  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier:  "How  to  Teach  History  in  Relation 
to  the  War." 

Paper  by  E.  W.  Connolly:  "On  Teaching  .Arithmetic. " 
(Read    by    Inspector   MacDonald.) 

Each  paper  was  freely  discussed  and  many  help- 
ful points  were  brought  out  in  this  way. 

The  Provincial  Teachers'  Union  met  for  the 
first  time  since  1912,  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
3  p.  m.  Teachers  were  urged  to  make  use  of  this 
heretofore  neglected,  though  most  important, 
weapon  for  the  betterment  of  their  own  conditions, 
especially  in  rural  districts.  The  new  officers 
were  elected : 

President  Creelman  retired,  and  Principal  Ford 
of  Wolfville  was  elected  in  his  place. 

First  vice-president,  Principal  Havers  tock, 
Sydney   Mines;    Second  vice-president.   Principal 
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Morton,  Liverpool ;  secretary,  Mr.  Smith,  Windsor, 
re-elected. 

Advisory  Board:  Mrs.  Davidson,  Amherst; 
Miss  Hewitt,  Lunenburg;  Miss  Mackintosh, 
Sydney;    Miss  McLennan,  Windsor. 

The  election  of  Teachers'  Representatives  on 
the  Advisory  Board  was  scheduled  for  4  p.  m., 
Thursday.  Successful  candidates  were  Principal 
G.  K.  Butler  of  Alexandra  school,  Halifax,  and 
Principal  Allen  of  Colchester  County  Academy, 
Truro. 

Following  the  last  paper  came  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Those  passed 
were. 

1.  That  the  association  endorses  the  principle  that  the 
school  property  in  each  community  be  utilized  more  fully 
for  community  purposes,  as  social  and  civic  centres,  and 
that  teachers  do  all  they  can,  both  in  actual  school  hours 
and  in  the  community,  to  enhance  the  helpful  social  relations 
between  school  and  home. 

2.  That  the  association  regrets  the  resignation  of  Super- 
visor McKay  as  its  secretary.  For  forty  years  he  has  been 
the  mainspring  of  the  association  and  it  hopes  that  it  may  still 
have  his  advice  in  all  its  deliberations. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  expressed  to  the 
Technical  College,  to  the  railways,  to  the  press,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  The  Herald  and  Mail  for  free  copies  sent  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  to  the  Waegwoltic  for  privileges  extended,  and  to  the 
speakers  at  the  convention. 

The  election  of  the  executive  resulted  in  the  appointnient 
of  the  following: —  Inspectors  MacDonald,  Phelan,  Campbell 
and  Robinson,  and  Principals  McKittrick,  Lunenburg,  and 
Wyman,  Yarmouth. 

It  was  suggested  by  several  members  that  the  next  session 
be  held  in  1918  in  Sydney. 

This  ended  the  business  of  the  session. 


The  Rural  school  teacher  who  happens  to 
have  her  school  some  distance  from  any  farm- 
house will  find  an  Emergency  Box  a  great  help 
to  her;  it  will  also  help  in  the  Physiology  class 
by  having  the  children  bring  each  an  article  for 
the  box. 

Directions:  Secure  any  good-s?zed  box,  have 
it  very  clean,  place  a  slip  on  the  outside  which 
reads,  "Helps  for  the  Sick."  In  this  box  have 
the  following  articles:  Peroxide,  vaseline,  cotton, 
camphor,  old  linen,  pins  and  spirits  of  ammonia. 

A  teacher  who  once  has  one  of  these  boxes  in 
her  school  will  never  be  without  it.  When  some 
little  one  falls  and  cuts  himself  on  a  stone  or 
otherwise,  a  little  peroxide  and  cotton  is  very 
beneficial. — Popular  Educator. 


PRESSED  FLOWER  COLLECTIONS. 

By  Dora  M.  Baker. 
Rural  Science  Assistant  in  Nova  Scotia 

The  question:  "Will  you  please  tell  me  how 
to  press  and  mount  flowers?"  comes  so  often 
through  the  summer  and  fall  months,  that  it 
seemed  worth  while  answering  it  in  print.  Here, 
then,  are  a  few  hints  to  teachers  seeking  information 
along  this  line. 

The  secret  of  successful  preservation  of  natural 
color  in  the  flower,  lies  in  quick  drying  A  plant 
press  for  this  purpose  is  made  up  of  sections. 
Each  section  contains'  (1)  a  sheet  of  corrugated 
paper  (to  allow  air  passage) ;  (2)  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper  (to  absorb  moisture) ;  (3)  a  sheet  of  absorbent 
cotton,  on  which  flower  is  laid,  face  up;  (4)  a  sheet 
of  blotting  paper,  rolled  on  slowly  over  the  flower 
after  it  has  been  placed,  until  the  sheet  is  flat; 
(5)  a  sheet  of  abrrugated  paper,  as  before. 

Several  sections  can  be  made  thus  and  then  the 
whole  (tied  together  tightly  to  prevent  warping 
or  curling),  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  spot  to 
dry.  The  top  of  a  kitchen  stove  is  about  as  good 
a  place  a^  one  can  find. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  thorough  drying 
varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
leaves,  stem  and  blossom.  Experiments  go  to 
prove  not  less  than  a  half-day,  and  not  more  than 
two  days,  should  be  allowed. 

As  soon  a^  the  plant  is  dry  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  press,  and  mounted  at  once.  One  of 
the  very  best  methods  is  in  flat,  closed  cases, 
like  insect  mounts.  The  Riker  mounts  for  insects 
are  well  known,  and  quite  widely  used.  The 
Riker  mount  for  flowers  is  also  very  good,  but 
urifortunately,  very  expe'nsive  as  well.  A  good 
home-made  mount,  however,  can  be  made  for 
about  ten  cents,  by  copying  the  Riker  mount. 
Use  ordinary  window  glass  (90  x  12"),  with  white 
absorbent  cotton  underneath  to  moynt  the  flowers, 
and  corrugated  paper  or  pasteboard,  fof  a  back. 
Wide  passepartout  around  the  edges  of  the  case 
holds  the  three  layers  together,  and  effectually 
excludes  the  dust. 

Such  a  method  is  to  be  recommended  for  school 
collections,  which  are  permanent.  For  a  personal 
collection  the  te&cher  would  probably  object  to 
the  extra  weight  of  the  glass.  If  however,  she 
leave  in  herjschool  even  a  half-dozen  mounts  of  the 
uncommon  flowers  of  woods  or  garden,  she  has 
done  good  work. 
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.  J-  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  most  startling  thing  in  the  recent  war  news  is  tlie 
account  of  the  doings  of  a  German  submarine  on  the  New 
England  coast.  Possibly  there  may  be  more  than  one  of 
them  at  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
but  only  one  has  been  identified.  She  called  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  on  the  seventh  of  this  month,  and  on  the  following 
day  sank  four  British  and  two  neutral  vessels  approaching 
or  leaving  the  port  of  New  York.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment sent  several  ships  of  the  navy  to  rescue  the  passengers 
and  crews  of  the  sunken  vessels.  This  grave  interference 
with  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
will  probably  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Great  Britain 
protested  to  the  United  States  government  some  time  ago 
against  German  submarines  being  allowed  to  leave  I'nited 
States  ports,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  repeating  the 
protest. 

The  Roumanian  invasion  of  Hungary,  which  began  even 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  has  been  checked.  Even  if 
the  Roumanians  are  driven  back  within  their  own  borders, 
their  invasion  will  have  accomplished  its  chief  object  for  the 
present,  which  is  to  protect  the  Russian  and  Roumanian 
armies  advancing  towards  Constantinople  along  the  Black 
Sea  coast,  if  the  judgment  of  the  newspaper  writers  is  to  be  . 
trusted.  It  seems  probable  that  these  armies,  coming  south- 
ward through  Bulgaria,  will  ultimately  be  joined  by  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  now  in  Greek  territory,  and  by  the 
Russians  coming  eastward  from  Armenia.  This  is,  of  course, 
assuming  that  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  are  unable 
to  stop  their  advance.  A  further  object  of  the  Roumanian 
invasion  was  to  take  possession  of  Transylvania,  if  possible, 
that  province  being  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  three- 
fifths  of  whom  are  of  the  Bulgarian  race  and  language. 

What  part  Greece  will  take  in  the  war  remains  still  uncertain 
though  it  must  soon  be  decided.  The  Greek  government 
has  not  declared  war;  but  the  popular  uprising  in  favor  of 
the  Allies  is  spreading,  and  practically  all  of  the  (ireek  islandg 
have  placed  themselves  under  a  provisional  government 
which  openly  favours  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  The  whole 
Greek  fleet  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  insurgents. 
Although  it  is  now  said  that  the  King  is  in  favour  of  the  same 
course,  there  is  ample  reason  for  his  delay  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  million  Greeks  in  Turkey  who  would  probably 
be  killed  if  the  two  nations  were  at  war.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  landing  of  a  strong  force  in  Asia  Minor  to  protect 
these  people  would  be  made  a  condition  of  the  Greek  alliance. 

The  Dobrudja,  where  the  Russians  and  Roumanians  are 
now  facing  the  Bulgarians  and  Germans,  is  a  flat  and  un- 
healthy region  lying  along  the  Black  Sea  coast  to  the  south  of 
the  Danube.  Its  chief  value  is  in  the  fact  that  it  gives 
Roumania  access  to  the  sea. 

The  war  in  .Macedonia,  where  French,  British,  Russian, 
Serbian  and  Italian  troops  are  operating,  is  gradually  extend- 
ing l>eyond  the  Greek  frontier;  and  at  more  than  one  point 
the  Serbians  are  now  fighting  on  their  own  territory. 

In  the  Carso,  a  barren  plateau  north  of  Trieste,  the  Italians 
are  slowly  pressing  back  the  Austrians  and  occupying  new 
positions.  In  .Albania  also  they  have  been  making  some 
progress. 


To  us  the  most  interesting  of  the  battle  fronts  is  that  of 
the  Somme,  where  Canadian  regiments  have  been  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  and  have  won  distinction  for  their  bravery' 
Leaving  their  old  lines  in  Flanders,  the  Canadians  reached 
the  Somme  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  went  into 
action  immediately.  On  the  fifteenth  they  were  at  the  taking 
of  Courceiette,  where  the  heavily  armored  motor  cars  which 
the  soldiers  have  called  tanks  were  used  for  the  first  time. 
These  are  as  large  as  a  railway  freight  car,  and  move  as  fast 
as  a  man  can  walk.  They  go  over  the  roughest  ground,  even 
crossing  trenches  and  shell  holes  without  difficulty;  and  they 
are  so  strongly  protected  by  their  steel  covering  that  bullets 
have  no  effect  upon  them.  They  are  really  small  moving 
forts  which  only  the  large  guns  of  the  enemy  will  injure,  and 
they  do  not  remain  in  one  place  long  enough  to  make  a  good 
target. 

The  Turks  claim  victories  in  Persia  and  in  Mesopotamia, 
where,  however,  only  small  forces  are  engaged.  Neither 
the  Russians  nor  the  British  in  those  regions  have  met  with 
any   serious    defeat. 

The  battle  of  the  Somme  began  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
and  continues  with  increasing  severity.  The  p'rench  and  British 
lines  join  here,  and  both  are  advancing  and  driving  back  the 
Germans.  The  British  are  moving  towards  Bapaume,  the 
French  towards  Peronne,  both  of  them  strong  German 
positions  the  loss  of  which  would  compel  the  Germans  to 
fall  back  to  their  next  line  of  defence,  perhaps  to  begin  a 
general  retreat  along  their  whole  western  front.  In  three 
months  the  Allies  have  gained  more  territory  there  than  the 
Germans  gained  in  six  months  at  Verdun. 

The  Russians  are  still  moving  forward  against  Lemberg 
the  capital  of  Galicia.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is 
the  most  important  movement  now  going  on,  unless  the 
march  to  Constantinople  has  really  begun.  Since  the  first 
of  July  the  .'\llies  have  taken  on  all  fronts  about  half  a  million 
prisoners,  and  four-fifths  of  these  have  been  taken  by  the 
Russians.  Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  Russians 
are  no  longer  largely  dependent  upon  outside  help  for  muni- 
tions of  war.  They  now  have  factories  and  workmen  of 
their  own,  perhaps  quite  sufficient  for  their  needs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  will  require 
thirteen  million  dollars  for  next  year.  More  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  has  fjeen  given  to  the  fund  this  year  by  the 
Indians  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Battalion  has  left  England  for  work 
in  the  French  forests. 

In  Rheims,  where  they  still  have  to  fear  German  bombard- 
ment at  times,  many  children  attend  school  under  ground, 
the  classes  being  held  in  the  cellars  and  wine  vaults  of  the 
town. 


I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so 
much  where  we  stand,  as  in  what  direction  we 
are  moving;  to  reach  the  port  of  heaven,  we  must 
sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and  sometimes 
against  it  —  but  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift  nor 
lie  at  anchor. — Oliver  Wendall  Holmes. 
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Mr.  Lenfest  Ruggles,  formerly  Principal  of  Schools  at 
Middleton,  N.  S.,  is  now  principal  of  the  County  Academy 
at  Annapolis  Royal. 

Miss  Maud  Beach  is  teaching  at  Victory,  Queens  Co.,  N.  B., 
for  a  second  year. 

Mr.  Lee  Beach  has  the  school  at  Brookvale,  Queens  Co., 
N.  B. 

We  are  requested  to  add  to  the  list  of  New  Brunswick 
teachers  who  have  enlisted  the  names  of  Robert  P.  Orchard 
of  Young's  Cove,  N.  B.,  and  Horton  Beach,  of  Brookvale, 
N.    B. 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Hallett,  of  Moncton,  has  the  post  on  the 
St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  school  staff  formerly  held  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wilson  of  Rolling  Dam.  Miss  Wilson  has  leave  of 
absence  for  a  year. 

At  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  the  Annual  School  Children's 
Flower  Show,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Council 
was  held  in  the  High  School  on  September  8.  A  prize  was 
offered  in  each  grade  of  every  school  to  the  pupil  showing 
the  best  collection  of  flowers. 

Four  new  professors  are  beginning  work  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick.  Prof.  C.  E.  Popplestone,  late  of  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  is  the  only  permanent  appointment  to  the  staff, 
and  he  succeeds  Prof.  A.  J.  Upval  as  professor  of  foreign 
languages.  Prof.  A.  Foster  Baird  takes  over  the  chair  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  made  vacant  by  the  enlistment  of 
Lieut.  John  Stephens,  who  is  now  at  Partridge  Island,  St. 
John,  with  the  artillery;  Prof.  E.  P.  Williams  of  Woolford, 
Maryland,  succeeds  Prof.  G.  S.  McGinnis  as  professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  the  latter's  sick  leave  having  been 
extended  for  another  year;  and  Prof.  Earl  A.  Alrich,  of 
Harvard  University,  takes  over  the  chair  of  English,  succeed- 
ing Lieut.  W.  L.  McDonald,  who  is  with  an  Ontario  overseas 
battalion. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  on  Saturday, 
September  23,  of  Miss  Jessie  Weyman,  late  principal  of 
schools  at  Gagetown,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Dingee. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  New  Brunswick  Normal 
School  is  as  large  as  usual. 

There  are  two  new  instructors  on  the  staff  in  place  of  th,e 
two  who  have  joined  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  ^^ce. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Dixon,  former  School  Inspector  in  ^^^.^ly  and 
Albert  Counties,  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  cla;  .  formerly 
taught  by  Major  F.  A.  Good;    and  Miss  A'      "ba.  Wathen 


comes  back  to  the  staff  to  succeed  Mr.  R-     ijfl  Murray  in 
the  Manual  Training  department.  .'' 

On  September  21,  the  pupils  of  the  C-  fcolidated  School 
at  Hampton,  N.  B.,  held  their  first  school  Hr.  Among  those 
present  were  R.  P.  Steeves,  Provinci:  -  Director  of  school 
gardening,  and  Assistant  Director  E.  C.  iobinson. 
The  exhibits  included  produce  frr  -^hool  gardens,  and 
home  plots,  woodwork,  cardbo  Work,  sewing,  preserves, 
pickles,  pressed  plants,  weed  v^s,  cultivated  flowers,  wild 
flowers,  plasticine  work,  writir.    and'  drawing. 

Miss  Nora  Homer,  of  th 
staff  will  attend  the  Normal 
During  her  absence  on  leave 
Miss  Evelyn  Perry.  '. 

The  Amherst,  N.  S.,  schooI\  staff  held  their  annual  pic- 
nic in  SeptembEr  at  the  Experii^iental  Farm,  Nappan. 


Yarmouth,    N.  S.,  teaching 

ollege  at   Truro   this  year. 

hv  place   will   be  filled    by 


THE  COLLEGE 

All  Grade*  to  Gradualion 
Preparalion  for  Univcrsilirt 
Modern  Lantfuaje,  Domestic  Science 
Eloaitioa,~S(cao^aphj' 
Physical  Training,  Fine  Arts 

Aria  »ai  Cntla  _.  ,.  ....^, 

Autumn  Tern*  opens  ISth  Srpl.  191 
'For  v^lendara  and  Inlormalion  apply  lo  REV.  ROBERT  LAING,  Mitlifax, 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
All  ^ades  in  all  branches  lo  GraJuadon 
Teacher's  Cerfificale 
Licenliale  of  Music  from  Dathousia 
Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dslhousie 


Miss  May  M.  Gallagher,  formerly  of  the  Florenceville 
N.  B.,  Consolidated  School,  has  taken  charge  of  grades  V 
and  VI  in  the  Model  School  at  Fredericton,  succeeding 
Miss  Rhoda  J.  MacDougall,  who  resigned  to  teach  jn  St. 
John. 

There  are  three  new  appointments  to  the  staff  of  King's 
College:  G.  F.  Kingston,  M.  A.,  Toronto  University,  as 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Philosophy;  Mr.  R.  L.  Dixon,  B.  A., 
B.  Sc,  a  graduate  of  King's,  as  Lecturer  in  Science,  and  the 
new  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  W.  E.  Jefferson,  M.  A.,  another 
graduate  of  King's. 

Owing  to  the  war  and  so  many  recent  enlistments  among 
former  students,  the  attendance  at  King's  this  year  will  be 
smaller  than  usual,  but  about  thirty  students  are  expected. 

Mr.  Walter  Murray,  principal  last  year  of  the  Rothesay, 
N.  B.,  schools,  has  taken  a  post  as  instructor  at  the  Rothesay 
College  for  boys. 

Mr.  Lewis  McLellan,  of  Inverness,  Cape  Breton,  has 
resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Inverness  town  school  to 
study  theology  at  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  Toronto. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Scullin  of  Rolling  Dam,  N.  B.,  is  teaching 
in   Saskatchewan. 

On  Friday,  September  22nd  the  annual  presentation  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  Lunenburg  County  Academy  making 
the  highest  records  in  the  Provincial  High  School  Examination 
was  held  in  the  Oddfellows  Hall,  Lunenburg.  The  marks 
were  the  highest  ever  made  by  the  school,  40  students,  or  66 
per  cent  of  the  candidates  making  aggregates  of  over  400. 


THE  OWL. 


When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come. 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground. 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb. 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 
And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 
And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

—  Tennyson. 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 

The  Life  of  Inland  Waters  is  a  volume  just  issued  by  the 
Cornstock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  New  York.  The 
book  is  essentially  an  elementary  text-book  of  fresh  water 
biology,  and  its  authors.  Professors  Needham  and  Lloyd, 
Cornell  University,  have  spared  no  pains  to  produce  an 
attractive  and  instructive  scientific  work.  It  is  a  book  that 
will  appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  out-door-life;  it  presents 
the  scientific  aspects  of  fresh  water  biology  in  a  strong  pleasing 
manner,  and  shows  the  relation  of  this  subject  to  the  economic, 
civic,  aesthetic  and  physical  interests  of  man. 

With  this  volume  in  hand  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  ours 
streams  and  lakes  takes  on  new  interest.  The  water  plants 
are  well  illustrated,  described  and  named;  the  different 
phases  in  the  life  cycle  of  many  of  our  aquatic  insects  are  well 
described  and  pictured.  The  books  contains  438  pages;  it 
has  a  good  index,  and  an  extensive  bibliography;  and  is  well 
illustrated  with  244  pictures  and  diagrams.  It  is  a  book  that 
should  be  in  every  school  library,  a  book  that  teachers  should 
read  and  study,  and  one  that  nature  students  should  keep 
constantly  at  hand.  Price  per  copy  43.00,  postpaid. 
H.G.  P. 

Surveying  for  Shooh  and  Scouts,  by  W.  A.  Richardson. 
This  little  book  gives  exact  and  suflSciently  full  directions 
for  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  simpler  forms  of  small  surveys. 
It  is  very  simply  worded,  and  well  illustrated,  and  could  be 
used  by  any  scout-master  or  teacher,  even  by  one  who  has 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  perhaps  regret- 
table that  only  three  pages  are  devoted  to  the  plane-table, 
which  is  considered  by  surveyors  of  the  present  day  to  be 
the  most  accurate  and  satisfactory  instrument  for  mapping 
small  areas,  and  which  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  all 
instruments  for  school  use.  But  apart  from  this  it  is  a  well 
written  little  book.  (Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  32  Fleet  Street, 
London.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Miss  J.  B.  Reynolds'  new  series  of  regional  geographies, 
a  set  of  five  little  books  treating  the  continents  of  the  world 
for  real  beginners,  namely  for  children  of  from  six  to  nine 
years  of  age,  are  some  of  the  best  text-book  work  she  has  done. 
We  have  just  received  the  volume  on  Africa  and  Australasia. 
It  contains  twenty-eight  full  page  illustrations,  fifteen  of 
which  are  coloured,  and  three  maps.  The  printed  matter  is 
simple  and  clear,  and  the  suggestions  for  seat-work  are 
numerous  and  practical.  (.Africa  and  Australasia,  by  J.  B. 
Reynolds.  A.  &  C.  Black,  5  Soho  Square,  London,  64  pp. 
Price    Is.) 

It  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  simple  physical  geography,  not 
go  advanced  as  Professor  William  Davis's  text-books,  and  yet 
suitable  for  children  in  the  middle  grades  of  the  High  School. 
Outlines  of  Physical  Geography  by  Clive  Barnard  will  help  to 
supply  this  need.  It  endeavours  to  cater  to  modern  require- 
ments by  a  fairly  good  and  very  well  illustrated  section  on 
map  reading  and  elementary  surveying.  Another  good 
feature  is  the  long  section  on  what  Mr.  Barnard  is  pleased  to 
call  "Geological  Geography."  [Outlines  of  Physical 
Geography  by  H.  Clive  Barnard.  Publishers  A.  &  C.  Black, 
156  pp.) 

In  her  Junior  Regional  Geography  of  the  Americas  Miss 
Reynolds  has  provided  a  very  satisfactory  text-book  dealing 
with   the   New   World   in  a   manner  calculated   to   interest 


children  between  nine  and  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  copiously 
illustrated,  and  has  many  useful  maps  and  diagrams,  as  well 
as  a  page  of  useful  questions  and  suggestions  at  the  end  of 
each  section.  Like  all  Miss  Reynolds'  books  it  aims  at  giving 
children  an  insight  into  economic  cause  and  effect,  and  at 
omitting  all  unnecessary  and  unrelated  facts  and  names. 
[The  Americas,  by  J.B.  Reynolds.  Publishers  A.  &  C.  Black, 
London,  184  pp.     Price  Is.  4d.] 

Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  M.  A.  Leiper,  is 
a  book  for  teachers,  and  should  be  very  useful  both  in  sugges- 
tion and  material  to  teachers  of  grades  one  to  eight. 

The  work  is  planned  by  grades,  and  a  special  section  is 
devoted  to  Rural  Schools.  Exercises  are  suggested  in 
conversation,  observation  lessons  with  oral  and  written 
reports,  memorizing,  letter- writing,  dramatization,  and  writ- 
ing simple  narrative,  description  and  exposition. 

Special  drills  are  given  for  correcting  common  grammatical 
mistakes.  A  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  that  containing 
the  appendices,  which  include  a  bibliography,  a  number  of 
poems  and  quotations  for  memorizing,  and  several  little 
plays  arranged  by  school  children  for  school  room  use. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 


CHILDREN'S  DAY. 

For  Relief  of  Destitute  Belgian  Children 

Wednesday,  November  15th,  1916. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal,  made  to  His  Honor  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  for  funds  in  aid  of  the  two  and  one- 
half  million  children  of  Belgium  who  are  destitute,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  Brunswick  has  approved  of  the  observ- 
ance of  Wednesday,  November  15th,  as  a  Children's  Day, 
on  which  the  school  children  of  this  Province  may  be  given 
an  opportunity,  by  the  proceeds  of  concerts,  sports,  or  other 
entertainments,  to  co-operate  with  their  fellows  throughout 
[he  Empire. 

Children's  Day  will  be  recognized  as  a  school  holiday  for 
those  teachers  reporting  its  observance. 

Printed  circulars  and  report  forms  will  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  in  each  school  district  in  so  far  as  possible.  Any 
omissions  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Education 
Office,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  all  pupils,  teachers  and  parents 
is  earnestly  solicited.  W.  S.  Carter, 

Education  Office,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Fredericton,  N.   B. 

August  24th,  1916. 


Order  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

That  the  day  or  part  of  school  day  needed  in  the  fall  term 
by  the  schools,  to  hold  School  Fairs,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  under  the  local  control  of  the  trustees  and 
teachers,  in  which  the  children  are  participators,  shall  be 
regarded  as  teaching  time. 


Hereafter  the  High  School  Leaving  Examinations  will  be 
the  Course  required  for  admission  by  candidates  for  Engineer- 
ing at  the  University. 
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New  Brunswick  School  Calendar, 

1916-1917. 

First  Term. 
•Exams,  for  Class  III  License 
begins.  ^ 

Normal  and  Public  Schools 
close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion. 

Second  Term. 

Normal  and  Public  Schools 
re-open. 

Schools  close  for  Easter 
Vacation. 

Schools  re-open  after  Easter 
Vacation. 

Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
St.    John    City    only). 

Exams,  for  Class  III  License 
begin. 

Empire  Day. 

Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). , 

Last  Day  on  which  Inspect- 
ors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive Applications  for  De- 
partmental Exams.,  Reg. 
38-6. 

King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

Normal   School   Closing. 

Final  Exams,  for  License 
begin. 

High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
ams, begin. 

Public  Schools  close  for 
Term. 


191 

6. 

Dec. 

19 

Dec. 

22 

1917. 

Jan. 

8 

April 

5 

April 

11 

May 

18 

May 

22 

May 
May 

23 
24 

May  24  — 


June  3- 

June  8  - 

June  12- 

June  18- 

June  29- 


The  Teachers'  Institutes  of  West- 
morland, Kent  and  Albert 
Counties 

will  meet  as  a  United  Institute  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  New  Aberdeen 
School,  MONCTON,  N.  B.,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  October  19th  and  20th. 
The  First  Session  Opening  at  10  A.  M. 
A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 
made  up  of  lessons  and  papers  has  heen  arranged. 

A  part  of  one  session  will  be  assigned  to  the 
reading  of 

FfVE    MINUTE   PAPERS 
on  topics  of  interest  to  teachers. 

The  chief  superintendent,  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  and 
Mr.  Sleeves,  Director  of  Elementary  Agriculture 
Education,  have  been  asked  to  attend. 

TEACHERS  MUST  ASK  FOR  Standard  certi- 
ficate when  purchasing  tickets. 

S.  W.  IRONS,  Secretary  Westmorland 
County  Institute. 

GEO.  J.  OULTON,   President  West- 
morland County  Institute 


Is  Your  Opinion  Worth  $500  ? 

That  sum  is  offered  for  the  best  opinion  of  the  New  Edison, 

the  "Phonograph  with  the  soul. 

There  are  other  prizes,  aggregating  in  all  $1,000.  Ten  cents  a  word  will 
be  paid  for  opinions  which  do  not  win  prizes,  but  which  are  nerertheleBS 
considered  suitable  for  publication. 

Professional  writers  are  barred, 

ASK  US  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  BEFORE  OCT.  17 


W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  -  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE   HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE   FOR   LIBRARIES 

which   we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND      FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 


E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO., 


56    KING    STREET. 
ST.  JOHN.   N. 


ESTABLISHED    18B4 


WE 


are  the  only  Optometrists  in  New 
Brunswfck  who  are  legally  recog- 
nized in  a  province  of  Canada. 
We  are  registered  by  examination 
in  the  Province   of  Quebec. 

D.  BOYANER 

TWO     STORES 

37  Duke  and   1 1    Charlotte  Sts. 


Widths  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  &  F 

in    ladies    foootwear    from    the 

best     Canadian    and    American 

factories. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Note  the  NEW  SANITARY  STANDARDS 

PRESTON  DESK 


It  is  the  most  important 
innovation  of  recent  years 
in  connection  with  school 
desks,  and  does  away  with 
the  fancy  dust-catching 
and  unsanitary  standards 
of  the  old  style.  It  places 
the  Preston  Desk  on  an 
equality  with  any  sanitary 
school  desk  made,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  con- 
siderable lower  price.  And 
mark  tliia — you  are  not  asked 
to  pay  an  extia  cent  for  this 
great  improvement. 


SOLE 
AGENTS 
FOR 

EAST  E  RN 
CANADA 
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that  subscribers  attend  to  this  in  order  that  loss  and  misunderstanding 
may  be  avoided. 

The  date  to  which  the  subscription  Is  paid  is  printed  on  each  address 
label. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

The  educational  REVIEW. 

St.  John.  N.  B. 

The  Christmas  play  that  appears  on  page  ION, 
was  produced  some  years  ago  in  a  Xo\a  Scotia 
School  under  the  direction  of  the  writer.  It  takes 
about  half  an  hour  to  act,  and  is  suitable  for  a 
Christmas  closing,  or  a  Sunday  School  concert 
where  there  is  to  be  a  distribution  of  gifts. 

The  December  number  will  contain  a  shorter 
play  written  expressly  for  the  Review,  and 
requiring  less  study  and  rehearsing  than  "Billy 
and  Floss."  The  characters  are  from  fixe  to 
ten  little  girls,  and  as  many  little  boys. 


The  Education  Department  of  Ontario  has 
issued  a  circular  called  "TheWarand  the  Schools," 
containing  the  special  regulations  for  the  school 
year,  1916-1917, as regardscoursesand  examinations 
in  history  and  geography,  enlistment  for  over- 
seas service,  and  employment  on  Ontario  farms. 
A  valuable  part  of  the  circular  is  the  list  of  books 
and  pamphlets  for  reference  and  supplementary 
reading.  We  would  especially  direct  attention 
to  the  series  of  Oxford  pamphlets,  to  be  had  in 
Toronto. 

Oxford  Pamphlets Oxford  I'niversity  Press,  Toronto. 

A  number  of  paper-bound  pamphlets,  from  12  to  40  pages 
each,  have  been  published  .separately  at  from  a  penny  to 
eightpence.  .Many  of  these  are  also  bound  in  series  of  five 
pamphlets,  stiff  covers,  at  3ric.  each.  The  following  will  be 
found  specially  helpful: 
No.  21.     The  British  Dominions  and  the  War  — 

Egerton paper,     8c. 

No.  22.     India  and  the  War  — Trevelyan paper,     4c. 

.\o.  29.     The  Navy  and  the  War  —  Thursfield.   paper,    10c. 
No.  79.     Rouman'a;    Her  History  and  Politics  — 

.Mitrany paper,    15c. 

The    Siihinergc'd     .Nationalities    cf    the    German 

Empire  —  Ernest   barker 25c. 

Prussian   Poland,  .North  Schleswick,  and  .Msace  Lorraine  are 

the  nationalities  discus,sed. 


The  "  Daily  Telegraph"  war  maps  are  to  be  had 
from  the  Students'  Book  Department,  University 
of  Toronto,  at  30  cents  each. 


The  school  holiday  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  New  Brunswick  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  for  the  Belgian  sufferers,  though 
appointed  for  November  15,  has  in  some  cases 
been  already  observed,  by  permission,  and  with 
good   results. 


Teachers  and  pupils  are  working  hard,  and 
their  efforts  are  being  seconded  by  the  public, 
so  that  a  generous  response  comes  in  to  tlie  appeal. 
So  far,  twenty  districts  ha\e  sent  in  an  aggregate 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars.  If  this  average  is 
kept  up  the  gift  of  the  schools  of  the  province  to 
the  homeless  nation  will  be  a  liberal  one. 
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SUITABLE  SONGS  FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

Mary  Victoire  Lawrence. 

The  Review  has  asked  for  a  Hst  of  songs  suitable 
for  the  schoolroom.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  name 
such  songs,  but  a  bit  difficult  to  give  composer^ 
publisher  and  price.  Below,  are  the  titles  of  a  few 
songs  for  which  I  can  furnish  these  three  necessary 
items  of  information. 

The  asterisk  indicates  sheet  music  which  gener- 
ally costs  fifty  cents  to  seventy-five  cents.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall  refer  to  the  songs  by 
number. 

Beginning  with  the  Patriotic, —  it  is  most 
important  that  we  teach  songs  of  whose  sentiment 
we  shall  not  be  ashamed  when  the  Empire  ceases 
to  be  at  war.  For  this  reason  I  am  particularly 
desirous  that  the  patriotic  songs  mentioned  shall 
be  generally  used  by  the  readers  of  the 
Review. 

I  hope  the  first  three  are  not  out  of  print. 

No.  1  was  a  great  favourite  in  our  building  when 
we  had  an  assembly  hall.  It  is  strongly  Imperial 
in  sentiment  and  picturesque  in  wording  — 
suitable  for  higher  grades,  say  from  V  to  XI. 
Care  must  be  taken  with  the  line  "The  old  sea 
mother  calls."  It  is  apt  to  deteriorate  into  "The 
old  s-s-mother  calls." 

No.  2  was  written  for  King  Edward,  but  can  be 
used  now.     It  has  a  good  lefrain. 

No.  3  is  especially  attractive  for  all  grades,  but 
needs  a  little  alteration  in  the  words.  Of  course 
the  masculine  pronoun  must  be  used,  and  in  the 
lines  "God  bless  her  for  her  sixty  years,"  and  "As 
we're  sons  of  one  great  mother,"  I  substitute  "his 
many  years"  and  "sons  of  one  great  Empire." 

This  song  has  a  chorus  that  goes  with  a  swing. 

"Then,  cheer,  cheer  soldiers  of  the  King, 

Show  him  how  you  love  him, 

Tell  him  what  you  mean, 

Tell  him  what  your  fathers  did 

You  again  will  do. 

True  to  His  Majesty  as  he  is  true  to  you." 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  fine  songs,  rather  seiious,  and 
therefore  moie  suitable  for  upper  grades  and  high 
schools.  The  composers'  names  are  sufficient 
recommendation. 

I  change  the  first  line  of  No.  7  to  "Ere  we  part 
to-day."  This  is  a  simple,  beautiful  setting  of  a 
three-verse  hymn  which  pupils  of  all  grades  should 


learn.  It  is  a  prayer  for  our  nation,  our  soldiers, 
our  sailors  and  finally 

"Grant  to  victor  and  to  vanquished 
When  their  earthly  conflicts  cease, 
Crown  of  blessings.  Holy  Father, 
Heaven's  own  peace." 

No.  8  is  a  little  gem.  The  difficult  runs  in  the 
last  few  measures  must  necessarily  be  omitted. 

Nos.  9  and  10  are  two  rather  difficult  songs 
which  the  pupils  can  learn  if  the  teacher  will  teach 
a  few  measures  at  a  time,  insisting  upon  light, 
true  tones,  good  phrasing  and  no  slurs. 

Who  could  keep  from  singing 

"Oh,  listen,  little  Dear  —  My  —  Soul, 

To  the  fairy  voices  calling. 

For  the  moon  is  high  in  the  misty  sky 

.And  the  honey  dew  is  falling. 

To  the  midnight  feast  in  the  clover  bloom 

The  blue-bells  are  a-ringing,"  etc. 

In  teaching  a  new  song,  my  plan  is,  first,  to 
choose  a  song  which  I  myself  enjoy  —  like  to  sing. 
Second,     to    study    the    words    carefully.     If 
necessary  give  a  lesson  or  two  on  the  subject  before 
introducing  the  song.   ,  For  instance 
'Blow,  wind,  blow,'  and  go,  mill,  go 
That  the  miller  may  grind  his  com," 

will  be  most  interesting  to  little  people  who  have 
fresh  in  mind  lessons  on  wind,  sailing  vessels, 
steamships,  wind  mills,  mills  run  by  steam  engines, 
and  the  work  of  a  grist  mill. 

Third,  I  decide  just  where  a  breath  is  to  be 
taken,  frequently  marking  the  phrasing  rather 
than  trusting  to  memory  so  that  I  may 

Fouith,  never  fail  to  observe  my  own  arbitrary 
decision. 

Let  higher  grade  pupils  who  copy  the  verses 
from  the  blackboard  mark  the  phrasing  by  the 
asterisk.  In  later  years,  they  will  recognize  it, 
when  the\'  meet  it  in  church  music  or  glee  club 
music.  I  have  heard  choir  members  ask  "What 
that  little  star  was  there  for." 

Fifth,  I  make  liberal  use  of  the  much-laughed 
at  "smiling  method"  whenever  it  is  at  all  appropri- 
ate. It  loosens  the  muscles  of  the  lips  and  throat, 
thereby  softening  the  tone,  my  tones,  with  a  like 
elTect  upon  the  imitative,  responsive  listeners  who 
are  such  keen  observers.  Like  Emmy  Lou's 
"nintimate  friend,"  a  teacher  should  have,  or 
cultivate,  "histrionic  talent,"  and  use  it  freely  in 
teaching  songs. 

Sixth,  my  ideal  is  absolutely  no  loud  singing, 
"Sing  out"   is  an  order  which  should  never  be 
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heard  in  the  school-room.  In  place  of  that  old 
idea,  substitute  "Every  one  sing,  but  sing  softly, 
and  open  the  mouths."  Then  watch  for  the  pupil 
whose  lips  are  barely  parted,  and  whose  forehead 
is  full  of  wrinkles.  That  is  the  culprit  who  is 
flattening  the  tone,  and,  in  fact,  spoiling  everything. 
But  he  needs  very  careful  handling,  much  encour- 
agement, many  pleasant  little  signals,  and  private 
admonitions,  lest  he  cease  to  sing  for  all  time. 

No.  9  is  an  old  song,  and  the  only  setting  I 
know,  to  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem.  It  is  not 
easy,  but  is  decidedly  worth  the  time  and  work 
which  must  be  put  upon  it.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
teach  this  song  in  strict  time.  It  is  better  to 
treat  it  as  a  recitative.  It  needs  most  careful 
phrasing,  and  should  arouse  all  the  dramatic  in 
the  make-up  of  the  singers.  There  is  opportunity 
for  a  fine  crescendo  in  the  lines, 

"It  shoiiled  through  the  belfry-tower 

Awake,  O  bell!  proclaim  the  hour," 

but  obviously  the  "smiling  method"  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  for  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem! 

This  would  be  an  ideal  song  for  a  High  School 
closing. 

Xo.  11  is  a  spring  song  more  simple  than  the 
two  foregoing  but  equally  choice. 

'Snowdro|)s,  lift  your  bell  like  petals 

King,  ring,  ring. 
iMifodils,  your  golden  goblets 

Bring, 
.Now,  at  last,  winter's  past, 

Spring!" 

In  the  second  verse  the  words,  "To  our  hearts 
sweet  lo\c  songs  Hinging,"  may  be  changed  to, 
"their  sweet  songs." 

No.  12  is  a  lasting  favourite,  simple  and  singable, 
but  please  do  not  countenance  a  slur  between 
"search"  and  "you,"^"find"  and  "where," — 
"you"  and  "must." 

No.  13  is  a  deservedly  well-known  .song.  The 
third  verse  may  be  omitted. 

No.  14  is  one  of  my  prettiest  songs,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  publisher,  as  my  copy  was  cut  out  of 
either  "The  Musician"  or  "The  Etude." 

No.  15  is  a  simple  little  gem,  which  can  be  sung 
by  all  grades  of  school  children  and  by  professional 
singers  on  the  concert  platform.  In  ordering,  be 
sure  to  ask  for  the  words. 

"Music  tliruiigh  uiy  soul  doth  ring, 
Waking  new  e.xistencc, 
Echo  little  song  of  spring 
Eclin  through  the  distance. 


Fl)-  away  to  yonder  house, 
•    \  iolets  there  are  sweeter, 

When  thou  see'st  an  opening  rose, 
Sa\-,  J  bid  thee  greet  her." 

Other  translations  are  not  suitable  for  school 
purposes. 

No.  16  is  the  melody  of  a  male  quartette  and 
like  Nos.  7,  12,  15,  21,  24,  is  a  song  which  anyone 
who  teaches  songs  can  teach,  and  children  of  all 
ages  can  learn  and  enjoy. 

No.  17  is  the  melody  of  a  mixed  quartette.  I 
simplify  the  runs  in  the  last  few  measures. 

No.  18  is  in  a  rather  interesting  publication 
called  "Specimen  Pages"  of  school  songs  for  all 
grades. 

No.  3110,  Series  IV,  besides  "The  Peasant's 
Return"  contains  "The  Minstrel  Boy"  and  a 
march  song. 

Every  one  enjoys  No.  21. 

Nos.  19,  20,  22,  23,  24,  are  suitable  for  Grades 
I  and  II  and  perhaps  III.  Of  these  Nos.  22  and 
23  are  the  simplest,  as  well  as  delightful  little  songs. 

Generally  a  book  of  songs  contains  very  few 
useful  numbers,  and  teachers  hesitate  about  buying. 
There  are  two  books,  however,  which  I  can  most 
heartily  recommend  to  Grade  I.  teachers. 

I  could  not  teach  Grade  I  without  "The 
Children's  Year"  and  "Songs  for  Little  People." 

The  first  is  possibly  a  fifty-cent  book  which 
contains  many  one  verse  songs,  and  scale  songs 
suitable  for  the  first  efforts  of  the  new  pupils. 

The  second  book  of  the  pair  is  most  useful  and 
in  it  are  some  of  the  prettiest  songs  in  my  repertoire. 
I  think  it  would  be  equally  useful  in  Grade  II. 

In  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses"  there  are  three 
especially  attractive  songs,  "In  winter  I  get  up 
at  night,"  "Dark  brown  is  the  river,"  "How  do 
you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing?" 

It  may  interest  my  readers  to  know  that  I  have 
taught  each  song  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of 
"The  Minstrel  Boy"  and  the  strictly  Grade  I 
numbers,  to  the  assembled  schools  in  our  building, 
Grade  I  to  Grade  VIII,  without  any  instrument. 
Having  no  instrument,  I  use  my  own  pitch,  there- 
fore it  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  the  music  is 
for  low  or  high  voice.  It  might  be  preferable  to 
order  low  voice  for  school  purposes.  I  found  that 
the  pupils  gradually  came  to  take  a  great  interest 
and  pride  in  the  more  difficult  songs. 

So  in  conclusion  I  wish  to  make  two  suggestions. 
First,   do   not   always  choose   "easy"   music,   but 
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experiment  with  a  very  attractive  song  in  which 
there  are  some  difficulties.  Go  over  these  fussy 
passages  very  slowly  again  and  again  until  the 
pupils  have  learned  the  melody.  Then  let  them 
try  it. 

My  second  suggestion  is  — •  that  expensive  sheet 
music  might  justly  V)e  considered  a  part  of  the 
school  library,  and  appropriations  made  accord- 
ingly, thus  saving  the  teacher  expense,  and  in  time 
giving  the  school  quite  a  repertoire. 

As  sheet  music  defaces  very  quickly  with  careless 
handling  and  dust,  it  would  be  wise  to  make  special 
arrangements  for  its  care. 

For  instance  there  could  be  a  sort  of  portfolio 
made  out  of  dark  cardboard  cut  rather  larger  than 
the  size  of  ordinary  sheet  music,  a  narrow  strip 
laced  on  for  a  back,  or  material  pasted  on,  and 
tapes  to  tie  top,  bottom,  and  front.  These  could 
be  duplicated  and  endorsed  on  the  back  as  the 
musical  library  increased. 

*1.     "Who's  that  Calling" Alicia  Adelaide  Needham- 

Boosey  &  Co.,  New  York. 

*2.     "His  Majesty  the  King" Edivard  St.  Quentin. 

Leonard  &  Co.,  311   Oxford  St.,  W.,  London. 

*3.     "Her  Majesty" Stephen  Adams. 

Boosey  &  Co. 

*4.      "Land  of  Hope  and  Glory" Sir  Edward  Etgar 

Boosey  &  Co. 

5.  "The  Empire  Flag" A.  C.  MacKende. 

No.  ,530,  Novello,  New  York,  35  cts. 

6.  "Lord,  while  for  all  mankind  we  pray  "Tune  "Faith," 

Presbyterian  Psalter  and  Hymnal. 

7.  "Ere  we  leave  Thy  house" Ernest  Hamilton. 

No.  925,  Parish  Choir  Book,  Novello,  5  cts. 

*8.     Lullaby — "Rest  thee,  my  little  prince" Motart. 

No.  3720,  Theodore  Pressor,  Philadelphia. 

*9.     "Daybreak" Balfe. 

Oliver  Uitson,  Boston. 

*10.     "Fairy's  Lullaby" Alicia  Adelaide  Needham. 

Boosey  &  Co. 

■•ll.     "Happy  Song" Teresa  Del  Riego. 

Boosey  &  Co.,  liO  els. 

*12.     "Four  leaf  clover" Leila  M.  Brmvnell. 

Luckhardt  &  Belder,  10  East   17th  St., 
New  N'ork,  50  cts. 

*13.     "Snowflakes" Frederic  H.  Cowan. 

Oliver  Ditson, 

*14.     "Swinging" Cecile  S.  Hartog. 

Try  Theodore  Presser. 

15.  "Crccting"  (Music  through  my  soul  doth  ring) 

Mendelssohn. 
Try  Boston  Music  Company. 

16.  "The  Vesper  Stars" Geo.  B.  Hawley. 

Try  Boston  Music  Company. 


17.  "Joys  of  Spring" Adam  Geibel. 

Mixed  quartette.  No.  697V,  Oliver  Ditson,  12  cts. 

18.  "The  Peasant's  Return,"  etc Fischer's  School  Songs. 

No.  3110,  Series  IV,  5  cts.,   J.  Fischer  &  Bro., 

New  York. 

*19.     "Daisies" ' C.  B.  Hawley. 

G.  Schirmer,  New  York,  50  cts. 

*20.     "Little  one  a  Crying" Oley  Speaks- 

The  John  Church  Company,  New  York. 

21.     "Coasti.ig" L.  E.  Orlh. 

No.  3292  (Op.  9,  No.  8)  Theodore  Presser,  15  cts. 

*22.     Playtime  So:igs — "The  Slumber  Boat" 

Jessie  L.  Gaynor. 
Clayton  V.  Sumny  Co.,  220  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  50  cts. 

*23.     "Clovers" L.  E.  Orth. 

No.  3290  (Op.  9,  No.  3)  Theodore  Presser,  15  cts. 

24.     ".A  Star  and  a  Lily" Charles  E.  Boyd. 

Songs  for  Primary  School,  September  to  June, 
Try  Oliver  Ditson. 

"The  Children's  Year" Grace  Wilbur  Conant. 

Milton  Bradley  Compan\-,  Springfield,  A-Iass.,  50  cts. 

"Songs  for  Little  People"  Frances  Weld  Danielson 

and  Grace  Wilbur  Conant. 
The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  60  cts. 

"A  Child's  (iarden  of  Verses" Mary  Carmichael. 

(12  poems  of  R.  L.  S.) 

Enoch   i!4   Sons,    14   Great    Marlborough   St.,   W., 

London,    1   Shilling. 


THE  DOVE  AND  THE  ANT. 

One  day  a  number  of  ants  that  were  busy  storing 
away  food  for  the  winter  became  very  thirsty. 
They  went  to  a  stream  close  by  to  get  a  drink. 
One  of  them,  going  too  far  into  the  water,  was 
carried  away  by  the  current. 

A  dove  that  was  sitting  on  the  limb  of  a  tree 
near  by  saw  the  ant  fall  into  the  water  and  felt 
sorry  for  him.  "Poor  thing,"  said  she  to  herself, 
"I  must  try  to  save  him  or  he  will  drown."  She 
picked  a  leaf  from  the  tree  and  dropped  it  into  the 
water  beside  the  ant. 

The  ant  climbed  upon  the  leaf,  which  sailed  down 
the  stream  until  it  drifted  to  the  side  of  the  brook. 
Then  he  easily  reached  the  shore. 

Not  long  after,  a  bird-catcher  came  into  the  wood 
and  tried  to  catch  this  dove.  He  crept  up  close 
to  her,  without  being  seen  by  the  bird;  but  the 
ant  saw  him  and  knew  what  he  was  about.  Just 
as  he  was  going  to  seize  the  dove,  the  ant  bit  him 
on  the  leg.  This  made  him  give  a  sudden  start 
that  stirred  the  leaves  under  his  feet.  The  sound 
startled  the  dove,  and  she  flew  away  beyond  his 
reach. —  Popular  Educator. 
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NOTES     ON     ONTARIO       HIGH       SCHOOL 
READERS. 

By  the  Editor. 

The  Defence  of  the  Bridge. 

This  is  an  extract  from  Macaulay's  Horatius, 
one  of  his  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  The  selection 
begins  at  the  twenty-sixth  stanza,  and  omits 
six  stanzas  at  the  end.  There  are  several  other 
omissions. 

The  Lays  show  Macaulay's  skill  in  narrati\e 
poetry.  They  have  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  ballad,  which,  says  Professor  Henr%-  Morley, 
is  "bound  only  to  be  bright  and  lively,  with  ease 
in  its  rhythm,  action  in  every  line,  and  through 
the  whole  plan  a  stirring  incident  told  clearly 
from  one  point  of  view.' 

John  Stuart  Mill,  comparing  the  ballads  of 
Scott  and  Macaulay  with  the  old  ballads,  says 
"Scott  and  Macaulay  (do  everything)  by  repetition 
and  accumulation  of  particulars."  "Where  in 
modern  ballad  verse,"  writes  E.  C.  Stedman, 
will  you  find  more  ringing  stanzas,  or  more  impet- 
uous mov-ement  and  action?" 

These  criticisms  suggest  lines  of  study. 


itary  glory  of  his  country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of 
factions,  and  much  given  to  pining  after  good  old 
times  which  had  never  existed." 


The  historic  basis  of  Horatius  is  as  follows : 
Tarquinius  Superlius,  the  seventh  and  last 
king  of  Rome,  was  expelled  about  510  B.  C,  for 
his  oppressions  and  cruelty,  and  Rome  became  a 
Republic.  It  was  governed  by  a  Senate  or  Council 
of  Elders,  and  two  magistrates,  called  Consuls,  who 
were  elected  yearly.  According  to  Roman  legends, 
Lars  Porsena,  king  of  the  Etruscan  town  of 
Clusium  (the  modern  Chiusi),  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne, 
and  was  rejiulscd  by  Horatius  and  his  comrades. 
History,  however,  tells  us  that  Porsena  realh' 
conquered  Rome,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
or  no  his  expedition  had  anything  to  do  with 
Tarquin,  who  was  never  restored. 


Macaulav  sa\s  in  liis  introduction  to  the  poem, 
"the  following  ballad  is  sujiposed  to  have  l)een 
made  al)out  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  war  which  it  celebrates,  and  just  before  the 
taking  of  Rome  l)y  the  Gauls.  The  author*  seems 
to  have  been  an  lionest  citizen,  proud  of  the  niil- 


•By  "the  author."  .Ma^  :uil;iy  means  the  speaker  in  the  poem. 


The  first  twenty-five  stanzas  tell  of  the  gathering 
of  the  Etruscan  army,  the  alarm  of  the  Romans, 
the  flocking  of  the  country  people  into  the  city  for 
safety,  and  the  decision  of  the  Council  to  break 
down  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber. 

The  three  defenders  of  the  bridge  represented 
the  three  tribes  of  Roman  patricians,  the  Luceres, 
the  Ramnes,  and  the  Titles,  represented  respect- 
ively by  Horatius,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Herminius. 

"Straight"  (line  21)  should  be  strait  =  narrov.- . 
See  line  130. 

"Then  land.s  wore  fairly  portioned 
Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold." 

The  public  lands,  acquired  by  conquest  were 
held  almost  entirely  by  patricians,  instead  of  being 
divided  imjiartially.  The  spoils  won  in  battle 
were  supposed  to  be  distributed  among  the  citizens, 
but  there  were  cjuarrels  about  unfairness  in  this 
matter  also. 

".And  the  Tribunes  beard  the  high 
And  the  Fathers  grind  the  loft-." 

The  two  magistrates  chosen  from  the  commons, 
or  plebeians,  to  represent  them  were  called  tribunes. 
The  fathers  were  the  Elders  of  the  patricians 
(see  Myers'  Ancient  History,  or  any  history  of 
Rome). 

".As  we  wa.x  hot  in  faction 
In  battle  we  wax  cold." 

Does  party  spirit  weaken  national  strength  in 
our  own  time? 

Tuscan.     Etruscan.     Ilva,    now    Elba,    where 
there  were  iron  mines,  worked  by  slaves. 

Nar.  A  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  whose  waters 
are  very  white,  owing  to  the  presence  of  sulphur. 

Hinds.  Peasants.  The  she-wolfs  litter.  Romu- 
lus and  Remus,  the  twin  brothers,  were  in  their 
infancy  cast  out  by  their  uncle  and  exposed  for 
death,  but  were  preserved  by  a  she- wolf  who 
nourished  them  with  her  cubs.  Romulus  is  the 
legendary  founder  and  first  king  of  Rome. 

A  ugurs.  At  Rom2  the  Augurs  were  a  community 
of  priests  who  foretold  events  by  observing  the 
flight  of  birds  and  other  events  in  nature.  They 
were  always  consulted  before  any  important 
undertaking. 

Lucumo.     A  title  given  to  Etruscan  nobles. 

Sextus.     The  second  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
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It  was  a  shameful  deed  of  his  that  was  the  immed- 
iate cause  of  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin. 

Palatinus.  One  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built. 

Crest.     The  plume  of  his  helmet. 

Ween.  Suppose.  Evil  case.  Dangerous  pos- 
ition. 

The  six  concluding  stanzas  tell  how  Horatius 
was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  land,  how  a  statue 
of  him  was  set  up,  and  how  the  people  tell  the 
story,  and 

"Still  his  name  sounds  stirring 
Unto  the  men  of  Rome." 

Give  examples  from  the  poem  of  Macaulay's 
use  of  "repetition  and  accumulation  of  particu- 
lars." Comment  on  the  other  criticisms  of  the 
Lays  given  above,  with  reference  to  The  Defence 
of  the  Bridge.  Read  a  verse,  showing  the  normal 
metre  of  the  poem,  and  another  where  the  metre 
varies.     Pick  out  words  expressing  sound. 

What  Roman  virtues  are  emphasized  in  this 
poem?  What  can  we  learn  from  it  of  Roman 
warfare,  government,  social  and  political  divisions, 
religion? 

Contrast  the  characters  of  Lars  Porsena  and 
Sextus  as  shown  in  their  speeches. 

Make  a  list  of  the  comparisons,  and  discuSs  their 
fitness. 

The  Toronto  Globe  tells  of  a  Canadian  officer 
who  was  killed  at  the  front,  that  in  a  letter  written 
to  his  mother  the  night  before  he  met  his  death, 
he  quoted  the  lines  from  Horatius,  beginning, 

"To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late." 

He  had  learned  the  poem  from  one  of  his  school 
readers . 

WHAT  FOREST  FIRES  COST  CANADA  IN  1916 

Canada  has  lost  through  forest  fires  in  1916 
over  nine  million  dollars.  This  equals  more  than 
six  times  what  has  been  spent  on  forest  protection 
work  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  enormous  sum  wasted  through  this  year's 
forest  fires  most  of  which  were  preventable,  would 
add  another  |>480  to  the  first  year's  pension 
allowances  of  nearly  19,000  Canadian  soldiers. 

New  Brunswick  escaped  the  risks  of  1916  with 
a  very  small  timber  loss,  Nova  Scotia  having  a 
similar  experience. —  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
Bulletin. 


THE  "SPRINGFIELD  TEST." 

In  1890  there  were  discovered  in  the  attic  of  the 
high  school  building  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  several 
old  sets  of  examination  questions  that  had  been 
written  in  the  fall  of  1846.  They  consisted  of 
printed  questions  in  geography  and  arithmetic 
with  answers  written  on  the  printed  sheets,  and 
written  tests  in  spelling  and  penmanship.  Two  of 
these  tests  were  later  (1905)  given  to  245  ninth- 
grade  pupils  in  the  Springfield  schools,  and  the 
results  were  carefully  compared  with  the  results 
of  the  tests  of  1846.  The  following  is  the  com- 
parison : 

Spelling In  1846.         In  1905. 

Number  of  pupils  who  took  tests. .  85      '  245 

Average  per  cent,  correct 40.6  51.2 

Arithmetic  — 

Number  of  pupils  who  took  tests. .  79  245 

Average  per  cent,  correct 29 . 5  65 . 5 

Of  the  class  in  1846,  only  sixteen  of  the  eighty- 
five  pupils  stood  as  high  in  spelling  as  seventy  per 
cent.,  the  present  "passing"  mark  in  most  schools. 
Three  pupils  had  no  words  spelled  correctly;  nine 
had  only  one  right;  while  twenty-four,  or  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  class,  mis-spelled 
seventeen  or  more  words.  Comparisons  of  the 
geography  and  penmanship  were  even  more  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  pupils  of 
1905  over  those  of  1846.  In  commenting  upon  the 
results  of  these  tests,  Dr.  Gregory  says:  The 
system  of  to-day  is  immeasurably  ahead  of  the 
school  system  of  the  past.  The  growth  has  been 
steady.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
"enrichment"  of  the  course  of  study,  its  "frills 
and  fads,"  the  contention  that  the  essentials,  so 
called,  have  suffered  in  comparison  with  the  past, 
falls  flat.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  essentials 
are  taught  as  well  as  they  should  be  yet.  Perhaps 
they  would  have  advanced  more  but  for  the  "frills 
and  fads"  aforesaid.  This  is  an  open  question. 
But  no  argument  to  that  effect  can  be  based  on 
the  superiority  of  the  schools  of  the  past.  That 
is  not  an  open  question. 

But  in  the  wiser  criticism  the  tendency  is  not  to 
attack  the  curriculum  because  of  the  newer  things 
that  have  come  in  to  enrich  child  life,  but  because 
of  the  persistence  in  it  of  subjects  for  which  our 
age  has  no  need,  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  subjects 
for  which  there  is  a  general  social  demand.  The 
general^criticism   all   along  the  line  is  that   the 
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subjects  are  out  of  touch  with  life.  The  quarrel 
is  not  with  arithmetic,  as  a  school  subject,  but  with 
what  is  likely  to  be  taught  as  arithmetic  —  opera- 
tions and  methods  the  utility  of  which  ceases  when 
school  is  out. 

Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  tells  of  having  been  called 
upon  to  examine  the  eighth-grade  arithmetic 
text-books  in  a  New.England  city.  From  the  book 
in  use  he  made  up  an  examination,  which  he 
persuaded  a  number  of  successful  business  and 
professional  men  to  try.  These  were  men  earning 
from  three  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
None  of  them  passed  the  examination.  The 
highest  mark  recorded  was  twenty-five  per  cent. 
There  was  one  problem  in  paper-buying  that 
seemed  particularly  troublesome.  Two  of  the 
men  who  took  the  examination  were  directly 
engaged  in  publishing  work,  and  purchased  many 
tons  of  paper  every  year.  Both  failed  on  the 
paper  question,  and  both  gave  the  same  excuse: 
"They  had  known  how  to  do  that  when  they  left 
school,  but  having  had  no  use  for  it  since,  they  had 
forgotten  it."  They  further  explained  that  the 
terms  used  in  the  paper  problem  had  not  been  in 
use  in  the  trade  for  the  last  fifty  years.  There  is 
an  interesting  epilogue  to  this  story.  Dr.  Ayies 
gave  the  same  arithmetic  examination  to  his 
fifteen- year-old  office  girl,  just  from  the  eighth- 
grade.  She  received  seventy-five  per  cent,  marks 
on  the  examination. — The  Schoolmaster. 


SPELLING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

A  paper  read  by  Miss  Florence  Seeley  before  the  Teachers'  Institute  in 
Moncton.  October  20th.  1916. 

Incorrect  spelling  is  one  of  the  most  common, 
and,  to  the  teacher,  one  of  the  most  ann()>ing 
faults  found  among  the  classes  of  the  public 
schools  to-day.  We  are  going  to  discuss  how  this 
fault  may  be  corrected.  First  of  all,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  nie  that  this  correction  must  begin 
in  the  primary  grades,  by  teaching  the  children 
there,  first,  how  to  sijcll  the  words  wliich  are  most 
commonh  used  1)>  them,  and,  second,  how  to 
study  spelling. 

In  preparation  for  teaching  a  spelling  lesson  I 
write  all  the  new  words  in  the  lesson  on  the  black- 
board ;  then  we  divide  the  words  into  syllaljles  and 
discuss  their  peculiarities^.such  as  the  silent  letters, 


the  capitals  and  why  they  are  used,  or  the  apostro- 
phe and  what  it  signified.  Then  we  spell  each 
word  simultaneously  nine  or  ten  times,  always 
pronouncing  the  word  before  spelling.  Next,  I 
write  a  second  list  containing  the  difficult  words 
which,  although  we  have  studied  them  in  previous 
lessons,  are  still  likely  to  be  misspelled  by  some  of 
the  class,  and  we  spell  these  words  simultaneously 
five  or  six  times,  pronouncing  each  word  before 
spelling  it  as  before. 

This  completes  the  oial  part  of  the  lesson.  But 
it  is  nearly,  if  not  cjuite,  as  difficult  for  a  child  to 
learn  to  write  a  word  correctly,  having  previously 
learned  to  spell  it  orally,  as  it  is  for  him  to  learn  to 
spell  the  word  in  the  first  place;  so  the  pupils  write 
in  their  best  writing,  each  new  word  ten  times. 
When  I  first  began  to  put  this  plan  into  practice, 
I  found  that  the  pupils  hurried  so  much  to  get  the 
work  done  that  it  was  spoiling  their  writing;  but 
since  I  have  required  the  work  to  be  done  over 
again  if  the  writing  is  not  satisfactory  I  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

This  may  seem  a  veiy  lengthy  and  tedious 
process,  but  in  reality,  it  is  not;  for  in  the  primary 
grades  (and  it  is  of  those  only  that  we  are  speaking) 
we  have  only  five  or  six  new  words  each  day  and 
often  not  so  many.  And  for  that  matter  we 
should  take  time,  for  if  spelling  is  not  taught  in 
the  primary  grades,  where  are  the  teachers  of  the 
intermediate  grades  to  get  time  to  teach  spelling 
that  should  have  been  learned  in  grades  two  or 
three,  in  addition  to  all  the  work  planned  by  the 
school  curriculum  to  be  done  in  those  grades? 

Just  one  more  point  in  connection  with  the  new 
spelling  lesson,  and  this  is  that  when  the  words 
are  written  next  day  the  pupils  pronounce  each 
word  together  after  hearing  it  and  before  writing 
it.  The  work  is  then  examined  and  the  misspelled 
words  are  learned  and  written  out  ten  times  each. 

For  spelling  review  I  have  a  list  of  the  words 
that  are  frequently  misspelled  on  the  board,  and 
at  odd  moments  we  drill  on  these.  Also  on  every 
Friday  I  have  a  review  of  the  four  previous  days' 
lessons;  and  of  course  I  use  the  ever  popular  (with 
the  children  at  least)  spelling  class  for  this  purpose, 
and  occasionally  we  have  a  spelling  match. 
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BILLY  AND  FLOSS. 

By  Jane  Wallace  Mortimer. 
A  Little  Christmas  Play. 

To  introduce  a  Tree  and  the  Distribution  of  Gifts  to  Audience  of 
School  Children. 
(Or  may  be  used  without  the  Christmas  Tree.) 

Scene. —  A  city  street.     A  doorstep. 
Time. —  Twilight,  Christmas  Eve. 

Dramatis  Person.h. —  Billy  and  Floss,  brother  and  sister  from  the 
poorest  quarter  of  city  (Billy  is  about  twelve  years  old;  his  sister 
younger  and  smaller.) 

The  Fairy,  who  makes  things  happen. 

Santa  Claus. 
Stage  Directions. —  No  drop-curtain  is  needed,  but  the  decorated  and 
laden  Christmas  Tree  should  be  concealed  by  curtains,  at  one  end  of 
stage    or   platform. 

If  possinle,  it  should  be  arranged  that  Santa  Claus  shall  emerge 
from  behind  or  near  the  Tree,  while  The  Fairy  shall  appear  from 
opposite  end  of  stage. 

Boxes  should  be  arranged  and  covered  to  represent  doorsteps  (two 
or  more)  about  centre  of  back  of  stage,  against  the  wall.  If  a  door 
is  there  or  can  be  suggested,  so  much  better. 

The  audience  of  children  may  be  told  what  they  have  to  create 
out  of  their  imagination  —  a  street  with  tall  houses  on  this  side  —  an 
open  park  beyond.  A  cross-street  in  the  distance  with  a  big  house 
on  the  corner.  There  is  a  light  snow  on  the  ground.  Street-car 
tracks  glimmer  and  run  out  into  the  distance. 
Costumes  and  .Stage  Property. —  Flossie  is  dressed  ver>'  poorly,  wears 
coat  and  small  cap  (or  is  bare-headed).  Her  boots  are  conspicuously 
ragged  (if  necessary,  these  details  may  be  left  to  the  children's  imagin- 
ation). 

Billy  also  looks  poor.     He  carries  some  newspapers  under  his  arm. 

The  Fairy's  costume  should  be  as  dainty,  shining  and  fairy-like 
as  possible.  Stiff  muslin  and  glittering  tinsel  are  suggested  for  both 
dress  and  wings. 

The  wings  may  be  made  on  wire  frame  or  merely  pleated  of  very 
stiff  muslin.  The  appearance  of  fiying  may  be  aided  by  use  of  black 
shoes  with  light  stockings.  A  lighted  "sparkler"  sparkling  in  her 
wand,  as  she  comes  upon  the  stage  adds  much  to  her  eiTectiveness. 

The  wand  should  be  over  a  yard  long  and  fluttering  with  ribbon 
near  the  hand. 

Santa  Claus  should  have  the  regulation  beard  of  white,  with  rosy 
face,  red  cap,  fat  body,  red  sash  over  his  coat,  etc.  He  must  keep 
away  from  the  lighted  candles  on  the  Tree.  Grown-up  persons 
should  detach  gifts  and  hand  them  to  Santa  Claus  to  he  presented. 

His  bag  may  be  stuffed  with  almost  anything,  so  long  as  the  desired 
gifts  are  within  reach,  and  the  skates  at  the  bottom. 

If  the  "red  dress  with  lace  on  it"  cannot  be  borrowed  for  the  occasion 
change  to  blue.  pink,  white,  or  whatever  is  available.  Be  sure  to 
change  all  the  passages  in  play  relating  to  it. 

Flo.  and  F5illy  appear,  Flo  a  step  ahead  of  Billy. 
Flo  catches  Billy's  hand  and  points  ahead. 
Flo.     {eagerly). —  Come    on,     Billy!     There's    the    house  — 
that  big  corner  one. 

Billy  glances  ahead,  then  from  one  side  of  street  to 
other,  at  the  houses.     He  holds  back  a  bit. 
Billy. —  Aw,  what   're   y'  draggin'  me  up  through  all  these 

.swell  streets  fer?     You  don't  know  'nybody  up  here. 
Flo. —  I  do  know  her  —  that  little  girl  that  was  talkin'  t' 

me  yesterday.     That's  where  she  lives. 
Billy. —  Look     here!     You're     not     goin'    t'    any    strange 
little  girl's  house.      She'll  think  \'re  heggin'  er  somethin'. 
Come  on  home. 

Billy  turns  back. 
Flo. —  Billy!     I'm  not    goin'    t'    her    house.     I    told    y' —  I 
want  to  see  Santa  Claus.     He  goes  to  her  house  ev'ry 
Chris'mas  Fve.     Is'nt  this  Chris'raas  Eve? 

Flo.  shakes  Bill'y's  arm  with   slight    impatience. 


Billy. —  There    aint    no    Santa    Claus!     Y'   don't   want   t' 
believe  all  the  stuff  the  rich  people  tell  y'. 

Billy  looks  at  the  big  houses  almost  savagely. 
Flo.  gives  him  a  pitiful  look  which  he  notices.    It  is  her 
disappointed  look  he  answers. 
Well,    I   never  saw  him,   anyway.     He   never  comes 
down  our  way.     I   guess  he  only  comes  t'   the  swells 
up  here. 

Flo.    brightens   up  again  and   draws    Billy   ahead. 

Billy  turns  his  head,  listening  to  distant  shouts. 

Flo. —  That's  just  the  reason  I  came  up  here  to  wait  for 

him.     If  he  saw   us  he   might  give  us  some  presents. 

The  little  girl  said  he  had  a  big  bag  with  presents  for  all 

the  children  in  the  world. 

Flo.  looks  up  at  Billy  hopefully,  and  makes  a  gesture 
of  "bigness." 
Billy. —  There's    the    fellers   on   the   Park   Pond.     Jiminy! 

I  wish  I  had  some  skates! 
Flo. —  Oh     Billy!     If    Santa    Claus  sh'd  bring   you  a  pair 
o'    skates!     (Flo.    skips   eagerly  toward  Billy.     Bu-Ly 
laughs.) — and   he    might   bring    me    a  really  doll!     I'd 
love  t'   ha\'e  a  really  doll!     Oh  do  let's  wait  and  see 
him.     I'm  goin'  t'  sit  on  these  steps.     Come  on! 
Flo.  pulls  Billy  toward  steps  {coaxingly). 
Billy. —  The   cops    won't    let   \'      I    don't   believe    there's 
anyone  li\in'  in  this  house. 

Billy  glances  up  at  the  house,  and  lets  Flo.  draw  him 
to  the  steps.     Flo.  seats  herself.     Billy  still  stands. 
Flo. —  What  else  d'y  wish  he'd  bring  you,  Billy' 
Billy. —  \v.',  Santa  Claus  don't   bring  things  to  the  likes  of 
us.     (Billy  speaks  dubiously  as  he  sits  down.)     There! 
I  got  two  more  papers  I  might  a'  sold!    (Lays  newspapers 
on  his  knees.)     Come  on  home  outa  this! —  makin'  fools 
of   ourselves,  watchin'  fer  Santa  Claus!     (Speaks  crossly, 
getting  up,  but  is  held  back  by  Flo.) 
Flo.  (insistently). —  BilK',  tell  me  what  else  y'd  like  him  to 
bring  }OU     ...     If  he  firings  me  the  doll,   I'll  ask 
him  for  some  skates  for  yon. 

Billy  laughs,   a  little  derisively  and  speaks  as  if 
humoring  Flo.'s  fancy. 
Billy. —  .^11  right,  tell  him  t'  bring  me  all  the  candy  1  can 

eat  in  a  week. 
Flo. —  That's   what    the\    get   off   a'    the   Christmas   Tree, 

she  said.     There  was  a  big  tree  with  candy  on  it! 
Billy. —  I  heard  about  Christmas  Trees,  but  I  never  saw  one. 
A  few  moments'  siletue  —  the  two  children  watching. 
Flo.  (whiningly). —  Billy,  my  feet's  cold.     They're  freezin'. 
Billy. —  Well,  come  on  home. 
Flo.   (decidedly,   but  still  whining). —  I'm  goin'  l'  wait   here 

an'  see  Santa  Claus  when  he  goes  past  t'  her  house. 
Billy. —  Here,  get  up  on  that  step  (Flo.  moves  up  to  the 
second  step,  and  Billy,  seated  on  loicer  step,  puts  papers 
around  her  feet  and  covers  them  by  leaning  his  arm  across 
them).  Y'r  boots  're  not  fit  fer  this  snow.  '\''  better 
ask  Santa  Claus  fer  a  pair  o'  decent  boots.  Y'  ought 
t'  be  home  in  bed,  an>way. 
Flo. —  Y'ou're  an  awful  good  boy,  Billy.  {^4  sliorl  silence). 
(Musingly)  the  little  girl  said  the  fairies  always  told 
him  what  t'  bring.  I  wish  a  fairy  'd  tell  him  t'  bring 
me  a  red  dress  with  lace  on  it. 
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Billy   (ic'ilh  a   half  laugh).— V\oss,  \'re  cra/y!     There  aint 

no  such  thing  as  fairies. 
Flo.  {nearly  crying).—  There  are  so  fairies!    (more  doubtfully) 

I    saw   one! 

Billy  (with  an  air  of  wanting  to  avoid  dispiile). —  Huh! 
Flo.  (in  sleepy  tone). —  I  do  believe  in  fairies     .     .     .     .\n' 
I  want  a  red  dress  with  lace  on  it. 

Another    short    silence.     Flo.    is    becoming    sleepy. 

Flo.'s  head    droops    and    she  falls    asleep.     Billy 

glances  about  watchfully,  a  few  times. 

Billy. —  \"re  little  girl's  house  is  gettin'  all  lighted  up. 
.^n'  the  fellers  are  gone  up  from  the  pond.  (I-LC,  mak- 
ing no  anszi-er,  Billy  looks  around  at  her.)  Pore  kid! 
she's  off  t'  sleep.  (Looks  at  her  feel  and  leans  against 
her.)  I  wish't  I  could  get  her  some  boots  for 
Chris'mas.)  Sixteen  rents!  (Takes  out  coins  from  his 
pocket  and  counts  them.  Puts  them  back  and  settles  dn-vn 
again.)  Wonder  if  ther'  could  be  a  Santa  ("l.ius! 
(Billy  does  no  more  watching.  Is  very  still.  Head 
droops  or  falls  back  against  his  sister.  Eyes  close.)  M 
'S  'ng  me  a  pair  o'  skates!  (Murmurs  indistinctly  as  he 
falls  asleep.) 

When  the  children  are  asleep,  it  grows  darker.     Blinds 

should  be  drawn  down  and  as  much  light  as  possible 

shut  off  from  stage. 

Fairy  comes  flitting  and  sparkling  across  the  stage. 

.Sees  the  two  children.     Pauses   before  the  doorstep, 

smiling  kindly  at  them,  as  they  sleep. 

Faiky  {in  soft  voice). —  Well,  well!  There  thev  are!  'afti-r 
a  moment,  whirls  around,  waves  her  wand  and  calls  sofllv) 
Santa  Claus!  Santa  Clans! 

l-'litting  about,  fairy-like,  she  waves  the  wand  in 
graceful  "passes"  toward  the  concealed  Tree.  The 
curtains  are  withdrawn,  the  candles  are  lighted,  and 
the  Tree  "appears."  (.Several  grown-up  persons 
should  attend  to  this  as  quickly  and  inconspicuously 
as  possible,  if  it  cannot  safely  be  done  before  >he 
curtains  are  withdrawn,  which,  of  course,  -wonld  be 
more  effective).  Fairy  flits  over  to  the  sleeping 
children  and  touches  each  with  her  wand,  then  moves 
back  a  little.  Be  careful  that  Faiky  is  not  between  the 
children  and  the  audience. 

l-l.o. —  ■■f)h!    It's  .1  f  iir>  !  " 

j'l.o.  wahes  first  and  starts  to  her  feel,   on   the  step. 

Her  "oh!"  is  a  big  breath  of  amazement. 

Faikv  skips  and  jhilters  her  wings. 
Billy  (shrilly). —  Jiminv  Chris'mas!    Wliat's  tliat.-' 

Billy  wakes  slowly,  sees  the  Tree  first  (Fairy  should 

be  a  little  to  the  other  side),  blinks,  draws  his  hand 

across  his  eyes,  stares  at  it  agaiji.     Sits  up  straight. 
Flo. —  See  Billy!    See,  see!    It's  a  fairy!    Didn't   1  nil  you? 

Flo.  jumps  down  from  her  steps,  pulls  Billy  to  his 

feet,  and  points  to  the  fairy,  excitedly. 
Fairy  (accusingly).—  .Arc  \ou  ihe  hoy  that  doesn't  believe 
in  fairies-" 

I-AIKV  points  -,innd  steadily  at  Billy.     Hili.v  backs 

against  llic  liou.te,  gazing  al  her,  and  from  her  lo  Ihe 

Tree,  and  back  at   I'airy. 


F'lo.   (earnestly). —  Oil    please,    please'.      Billy's   a   good    boy! 

And,    oh    please    tell    Santa    Claus    to   bring    him    some 

skates! 

Flo.  is  afraid  the  ['airy  is  angry  with  Billy.  She 
reaches  one  hand  toward  Billy  and  Ike  other  toward 
the  I'airy. 

Fairy. —  But  Billy  sa\s  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 

Fairy  looks  at  Flo.  and  smiles  while  Flo.  is  speaking 

but  looks  back  al  Billy  seriously. 
Santa. —  Ha  ha!    Hoh  hoh! 

Santa    appears    and    approaches,    laughing.     (This 

hearty   laugh    should    be   carefully    practised  and    not 

Ion  rflcn  repeated  here). 

Both    children    are    rather    overwhelmed    and    silent, 

but  I''aii;y  skips  about  delightedly. 

Fairy'. —  Santa    Claus,    Flossie   wants  a   red  dress  with  lace 
on  it. 

Santa. —  Let  uie  see,  have  I  a  red  dress  with  lace  on  it! 

r.ANTA  lays  his  finger  beside  his  nose,  and  smiles 
teasingly. 

Fairy. —  Come  Santa!    Open  the   wonderful   bag  and   let's 
see  what's  in  it. 

Faiky  taps  Santa's  bag  (which  of  course   is  slung 
over  his  back)  with  her  wand.     Santa  drops  Ihe  bag 
to  Ihe  floor,  and  skates  are  heard  lo  rattle. 
Billy.—  Skates! 

Santa. —  Nc\er  you  mind,  \oung  man,  there  is  no  Santa 
Claus.  (Santa  wags  a  finger  at  Billy,  but  looks  so 
kind  that  Billy  for  the  first  time  brightens  up  and  begins 
to  look  happy,  and  smile.)  Now  for  the  little  girl  that 
wants  a  red  dress  with  lace  on  it!  (Santa  rummages 
in  Ihe  big  bag,  and  pulls  out  the  dress.  lie  spreads  it 
out,  impressively.)  There!  What  do  you  think  of  that 
for  a  red  dress  with  lace  on  it? 
Flo.— Oh  Santa!    Thank  you!    Thank  you! 

I''lo.  squeals,  lakes  dress  politely,  hut  holds  it  up  to 
her  excitedly,  and  smooths  it  down. 
S.\NTA. —  .\nd  who  wished  for  a  pair  of  skates? 

Santa  dips  into  depths  of  bag  and  brings  out  skates, 
presents  them  to  Billy  with  a  grin. 
Billy. —  Regular  beauts!    .New  ones!   Just  nn-  si/e! 

Billy  e.xaniines  them,  measures  them  to  his  boot, 
I-'airy  (whispering  audibly  to  Santa). —  Can't  vou  hunt  out 
that  (loll? 

Hunting  in  the  bag  is  liable  to  cause  an  awkward 
pause  liere.  .So  Ihe  doll  may  lie  taken  from  Tree  or 
Innralh  Tree,  and  handed  lo  I-airy,  'who,  followed  by 
Sam  A,  presents  it  to  Flo,  Santa  leaves  1'"airy  talk- 
ing to  Flo.  while  he  produces  the  boots  from  bag 
just  in  lime  lo  present  them.  (See  below).  Flo. 
kisses  and  hugs  and  admires  Ihe  doll. 
Santa  and  Fairy  (together). —  Here  it  is, 

Santa  [to  Billy), —  That's  \\hat  grows  on  (  hrisimas  Trees! 
F~aiky  (to  Flo.J, — Xow  isn't   that   the  realliest  doll  sou  ever 
saw? 

Flo.  (not  gushing,  very  ■iofllyi. —  Oh!    ^uect! 
Fairy. —  See,  slie  o[)ens  ,ind  shuts  her  e\es,  and  lonk  ,ii   lu-i 
lovely  clothes. 
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Santa. —  Never  mind,  boy,  I  heard  you  wishing  for  a  pair 
of  boots  for  your  sister. 

Presents  boots  to  Billy.     Billy  turns  to  Flo.  with 
them.     Gives  them  to  her  delightedly. 
Billy. —  I  say.  Floss!   Look  a'  here! 

While  Flo.  and  Billy  are  admiring  the  boots  (Flo. 
may  fill  in  with  some  little  laughs,   exclamations, 
such  as  "lovely,"  etc.),  and  Fairy  continues  to  flutter 
about  them.     Santa  produces  a  ludicrously  immense 
bundle,  or  best  of  all  a  huge  colored  muslin  stocking, 
well  stuffed.     He  handles  it  with  evident  effort,  and 
when  he  gives  it  to  Billy,  Billy  almost  drops  it. 
Flo.  helps  him  to  hold  its  weight.    A II  laugh  delightedly, 
and  shout;    Fairy  skips  "flapping"  her  wings  as 
she  speaks. 
Santa. —  .'\nd  here's  as  much  candy  as  you  can  eat  in  a  week. 
Now!    Don't  you   ever  again  say  you  don't  believe   in 
Santa  Claus. 
Fairy. —  Or  that  there  are  no  fairies. 

Flo.  and  Billy  smile  at  them,     Flo.  wraps  dress  in 
Billy's  papers.  . 
Santa. —  And  if  you  never  saw  a  Christmas  Tree,  just  you 
watch  what's  going  to  happen  to  this  one. 

Santa  turns  towards  Tree  and  for  the  first  time  looks 
at  the  audience  with  meaning  smile. 
Fairy. —  Merry  Christmas,  Santa  Claus! 

Fairy  waves  wand  at  Santa.  They  boT.v  toward 
each  other.  If  convenient,  both  should  "vanish," 
while  the  chorus  is  sung,  re-appearing  to  distribute 
gifts  from  Tree.  Both  bow  to  the  audience  and  retire 
in  opposite  directions.  Stage  is  lighted. 
Santa. —  Oh,  Merry  Christmas! 

Billy  and  Floss  and  all  the  school  children  join 
chorus,  to  air  of  "  The  Birdies'  Ball." 
School  children  should  have  been  rehearsed,  not  with 
the  whole  play,  but  with  the  cue  from  Fairy  and  Santa, 
of  "Merry  Christmas,"  to  come  in  heartily  and 
promptly. 

Merry,  merry  Christmas!  Jolly  old  day! 
Look  at  all  the  good  things  coming  our  way! 
Merr>',  merry  Christmas! 
(softly)    Fairies  are  about, 

(softly)    Santa  Claus'll  catch  you  if  you  don't  watch  out. 
(loud)      Dear  old  Santa  Claus!  Jolly  old  Santa  Claus! 
Dear  old  Santa  and  the  fairies  have  to  leave. 
Dear  old  Santa  Claus,  jolly  old  Santa  Claus 
Come  again  on  Christmas  Eve! 
Exit  Billy  and  Flo.     Distribution  of  candy  hags 
etc.,  begins. 

[This  play  has  been  given  with  great  success  by  children 
of  grades  V.  and  VL  Some  teachers  may  object  to  the  bad 
Englisli.  One  has  to  have  some  artistic  realism,  and  I  got 
over  tlie  difficulty  by  making  amused  remarks  about  the 
dreadful  llnglish  of  those  poor  city  children,  and  warning  my 
little  ones  not  lo  copy  their  st\le. — .Aultior's  Nole.\ 


You  find  yourself  refreshed  by  the  presence  of  cheerful 
people.  Why  not  make  earnest  effort  to  confer  that 
pleasure  on  others? — Lydia  Maria  Child. 
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WICK EDUCATION. 

Josephine  H.  McLatchy. 

Conclusion. 

IV.  And,  etc.,  "That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Trustees  and  Directors  of  the  several  Grammar 
Schools,  to  examine  and  inspect  at  least  once  in 
every  six  months,  and  to  make  report  of  such  exam- 
ination; which  report  shall  set  forth  the  Master's 
name,  age,  Religion,  Profession,  and  whether  mar- 
ried or  single  .  .  .  the  Books  and  Apparatus 
used  in  the  School;  ....  Branches  of  Edu- 
cation actually  taught;  ....  the  size,  fitness 
and  condition  of  the  Building,  and  the  mode  of 
Discipline;  .  .  .  the  manner  of  teaching  the 
several  branches  of  Education;  ....  the 
general  state  and  condition  of  the  School,  with 
other  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper." 

V.  And,  etc.,  "That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Trustees  and  Directors  and  they  are  hereby  required 
to  submit  semi-annually  to  the  Office  of  the  Prov- 
incial Secretary,  all  such  Registers,  Returns  and 
Reports,  for  the  information  of  the  Government, 
and  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the 
General  Assembly;  and  if  it  at  any  time  shall 
appear  from  Registers,  Returns  or  Reports,  that 
Grammar  School  is  in  any  respect  deficient  and 
short  of  the  herein  prescribed  requirements,  then 
and  in  such  case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  or  the  person  administering 
the  Government  tor  the  time  being,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Executive  Council, 
to  reduce  the  annual  allowance  for  such  Grammar 
School  in  their  discretion,  so  that  the  same  shall 
in  no  case  be  less  than  £50  per  annum  to  any  one 
School." 

VI.  And,  etc.,  "That  every  part  of  this  Act 
shall  after  the  passing  thereof,  be  and  continue 
in  full  force  and  effect,  any  other  law,  usuage  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

[No  further  legislation  regarding  grammar 
schools  was  passed  until  1861,  when  by  24  Vic, 
Cap.  XV,  these  schools  were  placed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
"constituted  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  relat- 
ing to  parish  schools  passed  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty  (21  Vic, 
Cap.  IX,  1858).  This  Act  provided  for  the 
inspection  of  the  grammar  schools  by  persons 
especially  appointed  by  the  chief  superintendent.) 
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IV.     FORMS  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

(1).  Certificate  oi  the  Justices'  Report  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  4  Geo.  IV,  Cap. 
XXV,  Sec.  4,  1823.^ 

At  a  Court  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 

held  at  the  Court  House  in  in  and 

for  the  county  of  on  the  day 

of  one  thousand  eight  hundred   and 

;  Present 

<  Esquires,      Justices. 


The  Court  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
in  and  for  the  county  of  do  hereby 

certify  to  His  Excellency,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
or  Commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being,  that 
in  the  Parish  of  in  the  said  county  of 

the  following  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, viz.: 

In  the  district  No.  1,  a  School  House  has  been 
built  or  provided  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  the 
exclusive  use  and  purpose  of  a  school;  that  a  com- 
petent person,  duly  licensed  (as  by  His  Majesty's 
Royal  Instructions  is  directed)  has  been  employed 
as  teacher  of  the  same,  from  the  day  of 

to  the  day  of  then  next 

toUowing,  and  that  the  sum  of  pounds 

has  been  subscribed  and  paid  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  said  District,  agreeably  to  the  Provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Assembly,  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Parish  Schools  in  this  province,  for  the  support  of 
the  said  Schools  during  the  said  period. 

In  district  No.  2,  etc. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions,  therefore  humbly 
pray  that  your  Excellency  will  le  pleased  to  direct, 
that  a  Warrant  issued  for  the  sum  of  in 

favor  of  Trustees  of  the  schools  for  the  Parish  of 
(and    so   on    for    the    trustees   of    the 
several  parishes  included  in  the  certificate)  agree- 
able to  the  i)rovisions  of  the  said  Act. 

A.  B.  Clerk. 

(2).     The  form  of  the  certificate  required  of  the 
trustees  by  3  Wm.  IV,  Cap.  XXXI,  sec.  4, 
1831.- 
"We  the  Trustees  of  the  Schools,  in  andforthe 

'Taken  frujii  the  Act-  of  .\ew  Brunswick,  eu.,  prilitcd 
1823. 

^Taken  from  llic  .•\i;ls  of  .\cw  Brunswick,  etc.,  printed 
1833i 


"Parish  of  ,  in  the  County  of  , 

"do  hereby  certify  to  the  Court  of  the  General 
"Sessions  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the  said  County, 
"that  in  and  for  the  said   Parish  of  , 

"the  following  Schools  have  been  established  and 
"kept  (that  is  to  say), 

"In  the  District  No.  1,  a  School  House  has  been 
"built  (or  provided)  for  the  Use  and  Purpose  of 
"a  school,  that  A.  B.aMaleorFemale,  duly  licensed 
"as  by  His  Majesty's  Royal  Instructions  is 
"directed,  has  been  employed  as  a  teacher,  in  the 
"same,  and  has  actually  taught  therein  for  a 
"period     of  months,     from  day 

"of  to  183     ,  to  our  satisfaction, 

"and  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  District  have 
"subscribed    and  paid  the   Sum    of  (or 

"furnished  the  said  Teacher  during  the  said  Period 
"with    Board,  Washing.  Lodging,  in  lue  thereof), 
"for  the  support  of  the  said  Schools." 
C.  D. 
E.  F. 


Trustees. 


(3).     Petition  for  a  license,  found  by  Dr.  W.  0. 
Raymond  among  the  Charlotte  county  papers^ 

Petition  for  School  License. 

To  His  Excellency,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
Baronett,  G.C.B.,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

The  petition  of  Margaret  Johnston  of  the  Parish 
of  Pennfield,  in  the  County  of  Charlotte,  humbly 
sheweth ; 

That  the  petitioner  is  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  a  native  of  Ireland  from  which 
several  years  ago  she  emigrated  to  this  country; 

That  the  great  distance  of  the  Place  in  which  she 
at  present  resides  from  any  School  induces  your 
Petitioner  to  devote  her  time  and  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  the  Children  of  the  District  for 
wliich  she  thinks  herself  duly  qualified,  and  that 
she  may  do  so  agreeably  to  the  Law  in  that  case 
made  and  provided,  she  humbly  requests  your 
Excellency  to  grant  her  a  license  to  teach  school 
in  this  Province,  and  as  in  duty  bound  she  will 
ever    pray     . 

Pennifield,  N.  B.,  July  9,  18:!3. 

We  think  it  expedient  that  tiiere  should  be  a 

'Copied  from  tlii.-  papers  of  Dr.  Iviyniond  liv  ihepriscnt 
writer,    August    ,1914. 
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Female  School  established  in  the  District  where 
the  petitioner,  Margaret  Johnston  now  lives,  and 
we  believe  here  to  be  sufficiently  qualified  for 
conducting  the  same,  we  therefore  beg  to  recom- 
mend the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  to  your  Excel- 
lency's favorable  consideration. 

A.             B.  f  Trustees  of  Schools 

C.     C. I        for  Pennfield. 


FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Bini.E  Readings. 


Proverbs  xxiii,  15-25. 
St.  Luke  xi,  1-10. 
Proverbs  xxiv,  1-14. 
St.  Luke  xii,  4-9. 
Proverbs  xxv,  21-28. 
St.  Luke  xii,  13-21. 
Proverbs  xxvi,  12-28. 
St.  Luke  xii,  22-32. 
Proverbs  xxviii,  1-14. 
St.  Luke  xiii,  10-17. 


All  around  me  every  bush  and  tree 

Says  antumn's  here  and  winter  soon  will  be 

Who  snows  his  soft  white  sleep  and  silence  over  all. 

— Lowell. 


1. 

Psalm  xlvi,  1-7. 

12. 

2. 

Psalm  Ixvii. 

13. 

3. 

St.  IVLatthew  vi,  24-27. 

14. 

4. 

St.  Matthew,  27-34. 

15. 

5. 

Psalm  xci,  1-7. 

16. 

6. 

St.  iMark  i,  14-20. 

17. 

7. 

Psalm  ciii,  8-14. 

18. 

8. 

St.  Luke  ix,  51-56. 

19. 

9. 

Psalm  cxi,  4-10. 

20. 

10. 

Psalm  cxii,  1-7. 

21. 

11. 

St.  Luke  X,  2.1-37. 

Ai 

UTUMN. 

For  the  Blackbo,\rd. 

He  who  with  life  makes  sport 

Can  prosper  never; 
Who  rules  himself  in  nought 

Is  a  slave  ever. 


— Goethe. 


Stories  for  Reproducton. 

These  stories  should  be  read  over  twice  to  the  pupils,  and 
then  reproduced  by  them.  See  that  they  bring  out  the 
point  in  each.     The  stories  may  also  be  used  for  dictation. 

.^  Sin<u:lar  Noun. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  boy  at  school,  a  lad  in  the 
same  class  was  asked  what  jiart  of  speech  the  word  with  was. 
"A  noun,  sir,"  replied  the  youth.  "  Vou  young  dunce," 
cried  the  teacher,  "how  can  with  be  a  noun?  What  example 
can  you  give  of  such  a  thing?"  The  boy  was  dumb;  but 
Scott  came  to  his  friend's  aid.  "  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  a  ver.se  in  ihe  Bible  which  says,  'they  bound  Samson 
with  'ivith.s.'" 

.\  Wis  I'  King, 

The  genenil  of  the  Venetian  .irmies  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  troops  of  Louis  XII   of  Franco,  and  brought  before  the 


King,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  politeness. 
The  captive  general  did  not  make  a  proptr  return  to  this 
courtesy,  but  behaved  with  much  insolence.  Louis  contented 
himself  with  sending  the  general  to  his  quarters,  saying,  "  I 
have  done  right  in  sending  him  away,  instead  of  putting 
myself  in  a  passion  with  him.  I  have  conquered  my  enemy, 
I  should  learn  to  conquer  my.self,"  [From  Blackie's  Hand- 
hook  of  Composition  Exercises.] 


Here  is  a  word  of  encouragement  to  teachers  who  are 
tempted  to  think  of  schoolwork  as  "the  same  old  grind." 

"  Is  a  teacher's  life  only,  or  is  it  mainly,"  the  same  old  grind? 

Just  as  the  words  of  that  question  were  being  set  down  the  door  opened, 
and  there  entered  the  editorial  oitice  a  man  whose  name  and  services  are 
known  to  every  reader  of  the  "Globe."  To  his  name  chng  academic 
degrees  that  denote  learning,  and  the  record  of  his  services  is  high  as  a 
leader  of  men. 

"  'The  same  old  grind,  is  it'r'  he  said.  '  My  mind  goes  back  to  a  pioneer 
school  in  a  most  primitive  Scottish  settlement  on  the  River  down  in  Quebec. 
No,  you  have  nothing  like  it  in  Ontario  —  a  group  of  young  ragamuffins 
taught  by  a  strip  of  a  girl  hardly  out  of  her  teens  who  was  paid  the 
munificent  sum  of  $140  a  year.  Perhaps  it  would  answer  to  your  'same 
old  grind,'  but  across  the  continent  I  meet  men  who  were  boys  with  me  in 
that  school.  Some  of  us  have  done  things  in  science,  some  in  philosophy, 
some  in  medicine,  some  in  law,  some  in  theology,  some  in  education,  and, 
best  of  all,  most  of  us  in  useful  human  service.  But  —  and  here's  the 
thing  —  every  one  of  us,  if  you  touch  the  right  chord,  will  answer  back 
with  the  name  of  that  woman  whose  soul  went  into  our  young  blood,  and 
from  whom  we  learned  things  tliat  have  been  wrought  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  our  manhood  lives.  Say  .something  for  us,  therefore,  to  the 
teachers  who  think  it  only  'the  same  old  grind,'  Tell  them  that  those 
who  were  taught  and  touched  by  the  real  teacher,  even  in  the  back-country' 
chools,  will  not  fail  when  the  testing  comes,'" — Toronto  Globe. 


WHO,  WHAT   AND    WHERE, 

Search  Questions  for  Competition. 

I. 

Captains  and  Kings. 

Questions  will  appear  in  each  issue  from  November  to  April. 
Marks  are  given  for  correct  answers,  and  in  May  a  small 
prize  is  awarded  to  the  winner  of  the  highest  marks.  Answers 
to  each  month's  questions  are  given  in  the  foUoiving  issue. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  readers  of  the  Review,  All 
answers  must  reach  this  o  Ice  not  later  than  the  first  of  the 
month.     Number  your  answers.     Sign  with    pseudonym. 

1.  Where  did  Kipling  get  the  title  of  his  story 
"Captains  Courageous?" 

2,  Where  was  the  battle  of  four  kings  against 
five? 

3. 
4. 
5. 


Who  was  "The  King  over  the  Water?" 
What  child  bore  the  title  "King  of  Rome?" 
Who  was  the  Black  Captain  who  ran  away 


w 


ith  little  Miss  Jessamine? 


The  wisdom  that  has  had  the  long  and  strong  approval  of  the 
past,  is  most  likely  to  be  the  wisdom  of  the  future;  and  the 
way  to  keep  pace  with  the  age  is  by  dwelling  with  the 
wisdom,  not  with  its  folly. — H.  N.  Hudson. 
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EDUCATION    OF    DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 

The  London  "Daily  Chronicle"  of  October  4, 
has  an  interesting  appreciation  of  the  work  now 
being  done  in  Canada  for  disabled  soldiers.  The 
writer,  Mr.  J.  Saxon  Mills,  says  that  England  has 
much  to  learn  from  the  admirable  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Military  Hospitals  and  Convalescent  Homes 
Commission  was  formed  by  an  Order  in  Council 
of  June  30,  1915.  After  outlining  the  plans  of 
the  Commission,  the  writer  goes  on  to  dwell 
especially  on  : 

The  Educational  Feature. 

"W'iiat  I  wish  especialh-  to  emphasize  is  that 
at  all  these  hospitals,  schools  arc  held  where 
training  of  an  elementary  and  non-vocational 
character  is  given  in  English,  French,  mechanical 
drawing,  arithmetic,  wood-carving,  etc.  These 
classes  are  open  to  all  inmates,  whether  they  are 
able  to  return  to  their  former  occupations  or  not. 
But,  from  these  hornes  and  hospitals,  the  men  who 
are  not  so  able  can  be  sent  on,  after  they  have  been 
pensioned  and  discharged,  to  technical  institutions, 
agricultural  colleges,  schools  of  telegraphy,  etc., 
where  they  can  be  taught  new  occupations  which 
their  disablement  does  not  prevent  them  from 
following.  And  that  is  not  all,  for  employment 
is  practically  assured  to  them  by  the  Provincial 
Commissions  (under  the  Federal  Military 
Commission)  which  have  charged  themselves 
with  the  duty  of  finding  work  and  wages  for  the 
returning  veterans. 

I  should  add,  that  the  men  in  the  homes  and 
hospitals  are  fully  maintained  and  that  their 
pay  continues.  The  whole  system,  which  I  have 
sketched  in  the  barest  outline,  is  quite  admirable, 
and  fully  realises  the  object  of  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission  which  Mr. McLennan  defines 
in  these  words: 

"The  aim  of  the  Commission  is  to  do  its  best 
for  the  |)hysical  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
man,  and  to  bring  to  bear  on  him  such  influences 
that  he  ma\-  perform  for  his  country  a  service 
not  less  important  than  those  of  the  firing  line, 
namely,  that,  instead  of  being  an  idle  ward  of  tlie 
State,  he  becomes  a  shining  example  to  the  young. 


of  self-dependence,  of  courage,  and  perseverance 
and  herein  overcoming  disabilities." 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  we  had  a  system 
similar  to  this,  and  based  upon  the  same  sound 
principles,  established  in  these  islands." 


THE  QUESTION  BOX.     , 

A.  B.    Page  HI.    Academic  Arithmetic,  No.  11. 

By  physics  the  difference  between  the  weights 
of  any  body  weighed  in  air  and  weighed  in  any 
liquid  gives  the  weight  of  the  amount  of  liquid 
displaced.  .'.  20  gr. — 15  gr.=  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  the  pebble  =  5  gr. 

Also  20  gr. — 17  gr.=  weights  of  other  liquid 
displaced  by  the  pebble.  Since  the  pebble  dis- 
places equal  volumes  of  water  and  of  the  other 
liquid  and  since  the  specific  gravity  of  any  sub- 
stance is  the  weight  of  a  certain  bulk  of  it,  divided 
by  the  weight  of  an  equal  \'olume  of  water,  there- 
fore, 

3  gr.  weight  of  displaced  liquid  ^5  gr.  weight 
of  displaced  water  =  specific  gravity  of  the  other 
liquid  =  f  =  . 6.  

Page  US.     Academic  Arithmetic,  No.  4. 
Allow  1  cu.  yd.  to  a  load. 
Ave.  cost  per  cu.  yd.= 

.20 -I- .24 -I- .38 -I- .32 -f  ..36  +  .40 


=  $.30    per  cu.  yd. 


Amt.  of  earth  excavated 
„     ^     $27X31XGX.30 

Cost  = — ; 


27X31X6 


=  $55.80. 


cu.  yds. 


Page  117.     No.  III. 

Suppose   his   gross   income   to   be    £l. 
3%  on  the  stock. 
.-.     3%  =  240d. 


This   is 


100%  = 


240X100 
3 


=  8000d.  amount  of  stock  for  £l 


gross  mcome. 
2nd.     Of  his  240d.   income  he  has  net  income 
224d.     This  is  4%  on  the  investment. 
.-.     4%  =  224d 
100%  =  ^^-^  X  100  ^  5600d.     Amount     of    money 
paid    for    the     stock    from 
which     he    gets    his    240d. 
gross,  or  224d.  net,  income. 
Hence  8000d.  stock  cost  .jdOOd. 

..  5(300X100     _, 


lOOd.   " 
Cost  of  stock  =  70. 


-mo 


rod. 
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DEVICES    IN    PRIMARY    NUMBER    WORK. 

Jean  T.  Leavitt. 

Instead  of  putting  the  questions  for  seat  work 
on  tlie  blackboard,  occasionally  allow  the  children 
to  make  up  their  own  questions  on  their  slates 
o^r  on  paper.  Ten  examples  are  enough  to  begin 
with.  As  soon  as  the  children  have  made  up 
their  questions  let  them  exchange  slates  with  one 
another.  I  have  found  that  children  love  to 
play  teacher  and  this  device  gives  them  a  chance. 
This  scheme  is  especially  good  for  multiplication, 
as  the  children  will  write  the  most  catchy  com- 
binations of  factors.  No  child  must  leave  a 
question  unanswered  if  he  can  find  that  answer 
by  using  sticks.  If  a  bright  child  finishes  before 
the  close  of  the  seat  work  period,  let  him  make  up 
some  questions  and  answer  them  himself. 

Another  plan  for  arithmetic  seat  work  which 
has  been  successful  is  this.  Go  through  the 
arithmetic  text  book  the  children  are  using  and 
pick  out  several  questions  on  different  pages. 
Give  each  child  a  list,  or  make  a  list  on  the  black- 
board, of  the  numbers  of  the  questions  to  be 
worked,  and  the  page  numbers. 


During  the  mental  arithmetic  period  let  the 
children  represent  numbers,  and  when  the  teacher 
says  "2X3="  the  children  named  "6"  will 
stand.  Any  child  failing  to  stand  must  go  to 
prison,  namely,  the  blackboard,  till  he  finds  out 
what  two  threes  make.  The  children  named 
20,  30,  40,  etc.,  will  need  one  of  the  digits  beside 
them  sometimes.  For  instance,  2X12  =  24.  The 
children  named  "20"  and  "4"  will  have  to  stand. 
When  the  teacher  is  ready  for  the  answer,  she 
repeats  her  question  "2X12="  and  the  children 
named  "20"  say  "20,"  after  which  those  named 
"4"  say  "4,"  and  together  they  say  2X12  =  24. 
Anything  in  the  form  of  a  game  appeals  to  children. 


In  teaching  division  to  beginners  try  this  plan. 
Tell  the  children  to  take  six  sticks  out  of  their 
bundle  (burnt  matches  or  tooth  picks  are  a  good 
substitute  for  regular  counting  sticks.)  Next,  tell 
the  children  to  deal  those  round  among  six  people, 
making  thus  six  piles  of  one  stick,  each  on  the 
the  desk.  They  will  see  immediately  that  each 
person  will  receive  only  one  stick.  Let  the  children 
write  down  the  question  and  answer  on  their 
slates  or  on  the  board.     Suppose  they  have  twelve 


sticks  to  divide  among  four  people;  tell  them  to 
deal  the  twelve  sticks  round  to  the  imaginary 
four  people,  and  in  this  way  they  will  have  four 
bundles  of  three.  Call  the  sticks  candies,  marbles, 
oranges,  by  way  of  variety.  If  the  children  are 
puzzled  about  the  absence  of  the  people  let  them 
represent  the  people  with  sticks  or  letters  and  then 
they  can  pile  the  bundles  of  candies  underneath. 

This  scheme  can  be  used  in  teaching  long  division. 
Suppose  15  is  the  divisor  and  50  the  dividend. 
Deal  50  sticks  among  15  people  and  the  children 
will  discover  that  the  50  sticks  will  only  allow  each 
person  three  sticks,  and  five  sticks  will  remain. 
So  many  children  have  an  idea  that  there  should  be 
no  remainder,  and  they  will  finish  up  a  question 
in  this  way. 

3  or  3 
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ENGLISH  AS  TEA  DRINKERS. 
Why  the  Custom  has  Grown  in  a  Few  Years. 

One  remarkat)le  feature  of  English  domestic  life  has  been 
the  increase  in  tea-drinking.  In  1876  the  consumption  of 
tea  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
four  and  a  half  pounds.  In  1913  it  was  si.x  and  three-quarter 
pounds.  The  increase  has  been  all  to  the  good  from  the 
point  cf  view  of  the  nation's  sobriety.  It  represents  a  real 
change   in    habit. 

Formerly  it  was  customary  for  business  men  to  clinch 
a  bargain  over  a  glass  of  wine  or  ale.  .Now  this  custom  is 
far  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
In  busy  cities  tea  is  the  beverage.  The  clerk,  the  foreman, 
the  operative,  the  working  woman,  al!  drink  tea,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  health  and  pocket. 

The  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  is  very  largely 
due  to  the  efiorts  of  British  planters  in  India.  Formerly 
all  tea  came  from  China.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  tea  shrub  is  a  native  of  Assam,  one  of 
the  Indian  provinces.  Energetic  Britons  started  planting 
in  Assam.  The  present-day  Indian  planter  is  a  very  different 
individual  from  the  hi.xurious  gentleman  of  "  Tom  Cringle's 
Log"  and  the  romances  of  Marryat.  His  life  is  one  of 
assiduous  toil,  sweetened  by  all  too  brief  furlough. 

Luxury  and  extravagance  are  \ery  far  from  being  inevitable 
concomitants  of   his  existence. 

In  Darjeeling  or  Kotagiri  he  enjoys  that  sweet  half-English 
air  of  which  the  poet  sings.  In  the  Terai,  which  stretches 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  he  has  to  contend  against  all 
the  iniquities  of  a  fearful  climate.  Always  and  everywhere 
he  is  the  same  cherrj  atid  resolute  fellow  facing  with  equanim- 
ity alike  the  risks  of  disease,  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
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the  management  of  native  labor,  and  the  many  plant  diseases 
which  are  the  enemies  of  all  cultivation  in  the  tropics. 

The  pioneer  planters  had  before  them  the  task  of  reclaiming 
those  jungle  wastes;  of  replacing  their  futile  extravagance 
of  vegetation  by  well-ordered  gardens;  of  repopulating  those 
bare  tracts,  supplementing  the  scanty  and  inert  inhabitants 
by  larger  numbers  of  orderly  and  industrious  workers  from 
other  provinces. 

The  planters  are  men  conversant  with  modern  science,  and 
use  ingenious  machinery  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  it 
serves.  Large  gardens,  carefully  planted,  are  cultivated 
by  experts.  After  plucking,  the  leaf  undergoes  many  pro- 
cesses. It  is  withered  to  condense  the  sap.  It  is  rolled  to 
squeeze  the  juice  on  to  the  surface.  It  is  oxidized  to  de\elop 
the  flavor  and  aroma.  It  is  fired  to  dry  it.  It  is  packed  in 
clean,  lead-lined,  air-tight  chests. 

All  these  processes  are  performed  by  clean  automatic 
machinery.  Thus  the  teas  from  India  are  pure  and  free 
from  all  contaminating  admixture.  Coming  from  healthy, 
well-matured  plants  they  contain  all  the  essential  elements 
in  rich  abundance. 


CONCENTRATION. 

"I've  read  my  history  three  times,  and  I  don't 
know  a  word  of  it, "  said  Tom. 

Joe  grinned.  "That's  because  you  read  words 
and  think  of  Saturday's  football  game.  Wait 
till  you  get  into  one  of  Mr.  Brown's  classes  in  the 
high  school,  and  you'll  see." 

"What  will  he  see?"  asked  Aunt  Mary. 

"Mr.  Brown  won't  let  us  read  our  history  more 
than  once,"  said  Joe.  "He  says  if  your  mind  is 
open  the  first  time,  more  knowledge  will  come 
in  and  settle  in  the  one  reading  than  if  you  dawdle 
over  the,same  j^ath  a  dozen  times. 

"Eyes  aren't  so  hard  to  train  as  ears,"  Joe 
"There's  Frank  Fiske  in  our  class  in  school.  His 
eyes  went  back  on  him,  and  he  thought  he'd  have 
to  drop  out  and  not  be  graduated  in  June.  Mr. 
Brown  proposed  that  six  of  us  fellows  each  take 
a  lesson  and  study  it  aloud  with  Frank.  I  took 
Latin.  It  was  hard  at  first,  but  now  Frank  can 
translate  Virgil  as  fast  with  his  ears  as  I  can  with 
my  eyes." 

"I  believe  people  train  their  sense  of  hearing 
less  than  any  other  faculty,"  said  Aunt  Mary. 
"In  my  Bible  class  of  grown  women,  when  I  give 
out  references  there's  only  one  in  the  class  that 
catches  the  whole.  She  writes  down  book,  chapter, 
and  verse  as  I  give  it.  The  others  write  the  book 
and  ask  what  chapter,  or  write  the  chapter  and 
forget  the  verse." 


"Mr.  Brown  ought  to  train  them,"  declared  Joe. 
"Whenever  he  gives  us  dictation  he  doesn't  deal 
out  a  word  at  a  time.  He  reads  a  whole  paragraph 
before  we  take  up  our  pens,  even,  and  then  we  get 
it  as  well  as  we  can.  I  can  write  it  almost  straight, 
now. " 

"Besides  my  Bible  class,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  "I'd 
like  to  send  a  great  many  shop  clerks  to  him.  When 
I  give  my  name  as  Miss  Sellers,  and  spell  it  for 
them,  letter  by  letter,  they  blandly  write,  under 
my  very  nose,  C-el-la-r-s.  They've  never  learned 
to  hitch  their  ears  to  their  hands. 

"There's  old  Hepsy  coming  in.  I  owe  her  two 
dollars,"  continued  Aunt  Mary,  "and  my  purse 
is  upstairs.  Please,  Tom,  go  up  to  my  room  to  the 
bureau  at  the  left  of  the  south  window,  and  in  the 
upper  left-hand  drawer,  in  the  box  at  the  far  right- 
hand  corner,  you'll  find  my  purse.  Will  you  bring 
it  to  me?" 

Joe  laughed  at  Tom's  bewildered  look.  "I 
couldn't  begin  to  remember  all  that,  Aunt  Mary," 
Tom  said.     "Tell  me  again." 

Aunt  Mary  began  slowly  again,  but  before  she 
was  half  through,  Joe  dropped  the  purse  into  her 
lap. 

"  How  could  you  remember?"  demanded  Tom. 

"Only  concentration  again,"  answered  Joe. 
"I  listened  a  step  at  a  time.  Aunt  Mary  says 
'upstairs,'  and  in  my  mind  I  go  up  and  I'm  there 
waiting  for  the  next  direction.  She  says  '  my  room, 
and  mentally  I  go  in;  and  when  she  says  'bureau 
left  of  south  window,'  I'm  there.  Then  it's  easy 
to  open  the  'upper  left-hand  drawer,'  and  I'm 
ready  for  the  'back  right-hand  corner.'  I  don't 
take  it  as  a  mixed-up  whole.  I  listen  step  by  step, 
and  each  step  is  a  distinct  picture  of  a  separate 
action,  and  I  take  that  action.  I  don't  think  of 
what's  behind." 

"  I  think  perhaps  I'll  try  that  myself, "  said  Tom. 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


REMEMBER  THOU 


The  noble  uses  of  affliction; 
Preserve  the  quick  humanity  it  gives; 
The  pitying  social  sense  of  human  weakness; 
Yet  keep  thy  stubborn  fortitude  entire  — 
The  manly  heart  that  to  another's  woe 
Is  tender,  but  superior  to  its  own. 
Learn  to  submit,  yet  learn  to  conquer  fortune. 
—  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes  for  Westmorland, 
Albert  and  Kent  Counties,  N.  B.,  met  in  joint 
session  in  the  new  Aberdeen  school  building  at 
Moncton,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
19th  and  20th.  The  meetings  were  presided  over 
by  Principal  George  J.  Oulton,  President  of  the 
Westmorland  County  Institute.  The  following 
programme  was  carried  out: 

First  Session,  Thursday,  10  a.  m. —  Address 
by  President,  G.  J.  Oulton,  M.  A.;  address,  by 
W.  S.  Carter,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education;  paper.  Teaching  of  Composition  in 
Grades    VII.  and  VIII.,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Robinson. 

Second  Session,  2  p.  m. —  Lesson,  Composition, 
Miss  Freda  Weir,  B.  A.;  paper,  "Patriotism," 
Miss  Florence  M.  Morton;  paper,  "How  shall  we 
Inspire  Patriotism  in  Our  Schools,"  Miss  Lil> 
M.  Perry. 

Third  Session,  Friday,  9  a.  m  —  Arithmetic, 
Lesson,  Amos  O'Blenes,  M.  A.;  Five  Minute 
Papers  on  Topics  of  Interest  to  Teachers;  paper, 
"School  Gardening,"  Miss  Jennie  Sharp. 

Fourth  Session,  2  p.  m. —  Paper,  Nature  Study, 
Miss  Daisy  Allen;  address,  R.  P.  Steeves,  Director 
Elementary  Agricultural   Education. 

Interesting  discussions  followed  Mr.  Robinson's 
excellent  paper  on  composition,  and  the  papers  on 
patriotism.  The  lesson  given  by  Inspector  O'- 
Blenes was  full  of  instruction  and  drew  out  a  good 
deal  of  informal  comment.  The  five  minute 
papers  were  admirable.  Miss  Helena  Steeves 
dfealt  with  the  use  of  English  in  schools.  Miss 
Florence  Seeley  described  her  methods  of  teaching 
spelling,  and  Miss  Louise  Crocker  spoke  of  some 
of  the  ways  of  securing  attention.  Mrs.  Gar- 
land's paper  on  discipline  closed  the  series.  The 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  was  present  at 
all  the  sessions  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
discussions.  The  meeting  on  Thursday  evening 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  O.  B.  Price,  M.  P.  P., 
Dr.  Carter,  Director  Steeves,  Director  Peacock, 
Father  Belliveau  and  Inspector  O'Blenes. 


There  was  a  large  and  regular  attendance  at 
the  meetings.  The  election  of  officers  for  next 
year  resulted   as  follows: 

Albert  County. —  President,  Mr.  F.  J.  Daley; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Aileen  Turner;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  Julia  Brewster;  additional  mem- 
bers of  Executive,  Miss  Harriett  Steeves,  Miss 
Ida  B.  Crozier.     Meeting  place,  Hopewell  Cape. 

Kent  County.  —  President,  Miss  Bernice 
McNaughton;  Vice-President,  Miss  Corinne  Le- 
Blanc;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Nessie  Ferguson; 
Executive,  Misses  Jennie  Sharp,  Leger,  Palmer, 
Bilodeau.     Meeting    place,    Buctouche. 

Westmorland  County. —  President,  W.  McL. 
Barker,  Moncton;  Vice-President,  Miss  Louise 
Crocker,  Moncton;  Secretary,  S.  W^  Irons,  Monc- 
ton; Additional  members  of  Executive,  Mr. 
A.  S.  Robinson,  Port  Elgin,  Miss  Florence  E. 
Morton,  Sackville,  Miss  Exelda  LeBlanc.  Meet- 
ing place,  Moncton. 


THE  WIND  AND  THE  LEAVES. 

"Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  Wind  one  day, 
"Come  o'er  the  meadows  with  me  and  play; 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold; 
Summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold. " 

Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  Wind's  low  call, 
They  came  down  fluttering,  one  and  all; 
O'er  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

"Cricket,  good-bye  —  we've  been  friends  so  long! 

Pretty  brook,  sing  us  your  farewell  song; 

Sa>-  you  are  sorr>-  to  see  us  go. 

Oh!  you  will  miss  us,  right  well  we  know. 

"Dear  little  lambs,  in  your  fleecy  fold. 
Mother  will  keep  you  from  harm  and  cold; 
Fondly  we've  watched  you  in  vale  and  glade; 
Say,  will  you  dream  of  our  loving  shade?" 


— Selected. 


A  subscriber  recommends  the  patriotic  song. 
"Men  of  the  North."  It  is  in  some  college 
songbook,  name  unknown.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  help  us  to  find  it? 


(( 


IS 


RED  ROSE  TEA 


good 
tea. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

In  the  war  zone  during  the  past  month  things  have  moved 
slowly  but  surely  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  being  the  victory  gained  by  the  Italians  in  the 
Carso  region,  Castagnievizza  having  fallen  into  their  hands, 
together  with  270  Austro-Hungarian  officers  and  8,992  men, 
making  a  total  of  40,365  officers  and  men  since  August  G. 

Fierce  fighting  continues  on  the  Dobrudga  front,  with 
hea\'y  losses  to  both  sides,  the  latest  report  telling  of  the 
offensive  at  last  being  taken  by  the  Roumanians.  On  the 
Transylvanian  battle  line  they  have  made  some  slight  ad- 
vance in  the  Buzeu  Valley,  and  heavy  fighting  is  under  way 
in  the  region  of  the  River  Alt. 

Although  the  Turks  took  the  offensive  on  the  Caucasus 
front  earlier  in  the  month,  they  have  not  been  able  to  continue, 
and  the  Russians  now  have  the  upperhand  having  captured 
the  village  of  Ayniur. 

Following  the  success  of  the  French  forces  both  Douau- 
mont  and  Fort  V'aux  on  the  Verdun  front  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  whilst  on  other  parts  of  the  line,  the 
British  and  French  have  succeeded  in  capturing  se\cral 
small  villages,  and  consolidating  their  positions. 

In  Macedonia  the  Serbian  troops  have  made  a  further 
advance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Cerna  river,  while  the 
French  have  cut  the  railway  line  south  of  Serres. 

Germany  and  Austro-llungary,  by  joint  action,  have 
proclaimed  Warsaw  and  Lublin  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
and  reestablished  the  right  of  the  Polish  nation  to  control 
its  own  lestinies,  to  live  an  independent  national  life  and  to 
govern  itself  by  chosen  representatives  of  the  nation. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  recently  to  assassinate  William 
Morris  Hughes,  the  Australian  premier,  at  his  home  in  New 
Victoria,  according  to  a  Reutcr  despatch  from  Sydney, 
which  says  the  information  was  obtained  from  close  friends 
of  the  prime  minister. 

The  Entente  Allies  have  formally  recognized  the  provisional 
government  of  Greece  in  the  island  of  Crete,  set  up  by  former 
Premier  X'enizelos. 

General  Sir  Sam  Hughes  has  been  appointed,  and  is  the 
first  lieutenant  general  Canada  has  had.  There  are  only  two 
lieutenant  generals  in  the  British  Empire,  outside  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  other  being  General  Botha  of  South 
Africa. 

Just  before  going  to  press  the  returns  in  the  United  .Statc-s 
Presidential  election  to  hand  shows  that  the  issue  is  in 
doubt.  Returns  such  as  were  complete,  or  so  far  complete 
as  to  be  regarded  as  in<licative,  gave  President  Wilson  232 
votes  in  the  electoral  college,  Hughes  239,  and  left  si.\ty 
votes  doubtful  in  eight  states.     Necessary  to  elect,  26t). 

The  submarine  warfare  carried  on  by  Germany  continues 
without  cessation,  the  latest  victim  being  the  P.  and  O.  Liner 
Arabia,  bound  from  .\ustralia  to  London.  She  carried  AoO 
passengers,  all  of  whom  are  believed  to  have  been  siivcd. 

The  German  commerce  submarine  Deutschland  lius  once 
more  managed  to  get  through  the  ring  of  steel  and  arri\e 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  with  a  cargo  worth  .$10,U00,(KI0, 
composed    of    dyes,   drugs,   precious  stones  and   securities. 
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Siie  expects  to  sail  again  in  a  few  days  carrying  mails  and 
raw  material  much  needed  by  Germany. 

The  German  armored  submarine  U-57,  a  sister  ship  of  the 
U-53,  which  recently  sank  five  vessels  off  the  New  England 
coast,  is  expected  to  act  as  a  convoy  for  the  undersea  freighter. 

The  lives  of  from  thirty  to  forty  persons  were  lost  when 
a  crowded  passenger  car  of  the  Boston  Elevated  .Street 
Railway  plunged  through  an  open  drawbridge  into  Fort  Point 
Channel,  just  outside  the  South  Station  terminal,  Boston. 

Returns  from  twenty  rural  school  districts  show  a  contribu- 
tion of  more  than  Sl.OOO  towards  the  general  fund  which  the 
scholars  of  New  Brunswick  are  raising  to  assist  the  unfortun- 
ate children  of  stricken  Belgium.  Quisijamsis  contributed 
$125  and  Evandale  «100. 

Two  German  Dreadnoughts  of  the  Kaiser  class  have  been 
hit  by  torpedoes,  fired  by  a  British  submarine. 

Great  Britain  has  addressed  a  strong  note  to  the  Mexican 
Government  demanding  that  she  give  no  assistance  to  German 
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submarines  known  to  be  in  Mexican  waters,  and  stating  that 
drastic  measures  will  follow  any  neglect  in  this  matter. 

A  despatch  received  in  London  from  the  British  minister  to 
Abyssinia  announced  that  a  big  battle  has  been  fought 
twenty-five  miles  outside  of  the  capital  and  resulted  in  a 
complete  victory  for  the  new  government.  Ras  Mikhael, 
father  of  the  late  emperor,  was  taken  prisoner. 

Recent  despatches  announced  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution 
in  Abyssinia.  A  London  despatch  said  Emperor  Lidj  Jeassu, 
the  twenty-two  year  old  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Menelik, 
had  been  deposed,  and  that  Ouisero-Zeeditu,  daughter  of 
Menelik,  had  been  proclaimed  "Empress  of  Ethiopia.  " 

In  a  further  review  of  the  operations  on  the  British  front 
in  France  and  Belgium,  Gen.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  British 
commander,  praised  the  Cznadian  troops  in  the  following 
words: 

"The  Canadians  and  the  troojjs  of  our  new  army  who 
conducted  these  operationrs  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
signal  and  most  economical  victory." 

In  an  engagement  in  the  English  Channel  between  British 
and  German  torpedo  boat  destroyers  two  German  destroyers 
were  sunk,  while  the  British  lost  a  transport.  In  addition 
a  British  torpedo  boat  destroyer  is  missing  and  another  was 
run  aground,  after  it  had  been  disabled  by  a  torpedo. 

The  assassination  of  the  Austrian  premier.  Count  Karl 
Stuergkh,  was  purely  political,  and  was  induced  by  his  refusal 
to  convene  parliament,  according  to  the  admission  of  Dr. 
Friedrich  Adler,  his  assailant,  shortly  after  his  arrest.  Dr. 
Adler  is  an  eccentric  and  super-radical  Socialist,  sometimes 
known  as  "the  Liebknecht  of  Austria."  He  was  editor  of 
Der  Kampf.  At  first  he  declined  to  reveal  his  motives,  but 
after  being  locked  up  he  broke  down  and  declared  the  premier's 
poHtical  policies  had  led  him  to  do  the  deed. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  recent  "U" 
boat  raid  off  the  New  England  coast  will  not  be  determined 
until  much  more  complete  information  as  to  all  the  facts 
has  been  received.  Officials  indicated  that  much  would 
depend  upon  Rear  .-Xdmiral  Knight's  forthcoming  report  on 
all  the  naval  phases  of  the  raid,  particularly  the  steps  taken 
to  insure  the  safety  of  passengers.  Considerable  interest 
centres  in  the  continued  silence  of  the  Allies.  It  has  again 
been  stated  positively  at  the  state  department  that  no  repre- 
sentations of  any  sort  had  been  received  from  the  Allies  as 
a  result  of  the  U-53's  visit  to  Newport,  or  her  depredations 
oft  the  American  coast. 

Although  the  Germans  claim  to  have  won  a  victory  over 
the  Roumanian  troops  it  is  well  apparent  that  the  force  of 
the  enemy's  onslaught  in  that  direction  is  well  spent. 
Roumania  is  keeping  half  a  million  Germans  busy  and  weak- 
ening them  to  that  extent  in  France.  Recent  incidents  at 
Verdun  show  the  effect  produced.  The  gain  to  the  Allies  by 
the  adherence  of  Roumania  is  very  real,  although  perhaps  a 
little  slow  in  developing. 

The  precedent  set  by  the  British  government,  the  French 
government  has  deprived  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  the 
International  News  Service  of  the  use  of  cable  service 
between  Paris  and  America.  The  order  applies  to  all  the 
news  channels  under  Hearst's  control.  The  Hearst  publica- 
ions  are  also  prohibited  from  entering  Canada. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  .Antigonish,  N.  S.,  is  offering 
correspondence  courses  in  Latin. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Carleton  and  Victoria  Counties, 
N.  B.,  will  meet  at  Woodstock  on  December  21st  and  22nd. 

.'\t  an  entertainment  recently  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Albert  School,  St.  John,  West,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  was  realized  for  patriotic  purposes. 

Captain  W.  B.  Shaw,  C.  E.  F.,  of  Victoria  Corner,  N.  B., 
has  again  donated  a  [irize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  New 
Brunswick  Normal  School  stuilent  having  the  highest  general 
average  of  marks  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  term. 

The  School  Board  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  has  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  principals  of  all  the  schools  in  the  province  to  give 
instruction  to  their  pupils  on  prevention  of  fires,  similar  ro 
the  teaching  now  given  in  the  Halifax  schools. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Miss  Annie  Crowell, 
formerly  of  Port  La  Tour,  N.  S.,  and  for  several  years  past 
a  valued  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Sydney,  N.  S., 
Academy. 

A  very  successful  school  exhibition  was  held  at  St.  Croix, 
N.  S.,  on  October  10th,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers 
—  Miss  Best  and  Miss  Cochrane. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Hartt,  of  Fredericton  Junction,  has  resigned 
her  school  at  Belgra\e,  Sask.,  and  is  now  enrolled  as  a 
Sophomore  in  Arts  at  the  I'niversity  of  Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon. 

Ale.xander  McKaj-,  M;  A.,  for  thirty-five  years  Supervisor 
of  Schools  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  has  resigned  his  position  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  McKay  has  spent  fifty-six  years 
in  educational  work  in  the  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Born  in  Colchester  County,  in  1841,  he  began  teaching 
when  only  fifteen.  In  1859  he  graduated  from  the  Normal 
School,  and  taught  after  that  in  the  Counties  of  Digby, 
Colchester  and  Kings.  In  1872  he  resigned  the  principalship 
at  Wolf\ille  to  take  charge  of  the  Dartmouth  public  schools, 
and  after  nine  \ears  in  that  position  he  was  made  Science 
and  Mathematics  Master  in  the  Halifax  High  School.  He 
was  appointed   Supervisor  in   1884.     The  Board  of  School 
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Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Halifax,  presented 
Mr.  McKay  with  an  address  expressing  their  appreciation 
of  his  long  and  faithful  service,  and  their  regret  at  his  retire- 
ment. As  a  reminder  to  future  citizens  of  the  debt  that 
Halifax  owes  to  their  Super\isor,  the  new  school  building 
at  the  corner  of  Russell  and  (jottingen  Streets  is  to  bear  his 
name  and  be  known  as  the  "Ale.xander  MacKay  School.' 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


From  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  we  have  received' 
a  copy  of  Solid  Geometry,  by  William  Betz,  A.  M.,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  Harrison  C.  Webb,  B.  A.,  of  Newark,  X.  J. 
It  treats  the  subject  in  a. clear  and  concise  manner.  Price 
75  cents. 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  Methods  of  Teaching  in 
High  Schools,  written  by  Samuel  Chester  Parker,  Professor 
of  Educational  Methods  in  Chicago  University. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  and  will  prove  very  helpful  to  those 
who  read  it.  The  chapters  on  "Economy  in  Classroom 
Management,"  "Forming  Habits  of  Harmless  Enjoyment," 
"Interest  as  the  Basis  of  Economy  in  Learning"  and  "Super- 
vised Study,"  are  especially  helpful.  We  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  this  book  to  our  readers.  529  pp..  Price 
$1.50. 

Teaching,  Its  Nature  and  Varieties,  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin 
Dumville,  M.  A.,  Master  of  Method  in  the  London  County 
Council's  Islington  Day  Training  College,  is  a  general  treatise 
upon  the  subject  of  teaching.  It  is  designed  to  increase  the 
reader's  insight  into  the  theory  of  his  profession. 

The  two  chapters  dealing  with  "Teaching  as  Causing  to 
Learn"  are  most  interesting  and  instructive.  The  whole 
book  is  very  interesting,  especiall)-  to  the  experienced  teacher. 
[University  Tutorial  Press,  High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street, 
W.  C.  London,  431  pp.     Price'4/6.] 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a  new  edition  of 
Myers'  Ancient  History.  The  chief  new  features  in  this,  the 
second  revised  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  are  a  chapter 
on  the  Cretan  and  Mycenaean  periods,  and  five  interesting 
coloured  illustrations.  A  large  number  of  coloured  maps, 
and  over  two  hundred  illustrations  in  black  and  white  make 
the  book  an  attractive  one.  It  has  one  serious  drawback 
as  a  scholar's  text-book.  It  weighs  over  two  pounds,  and 
where  growing  girls  and  boys  have  to  carry  their  books  to 
and  from  school,  unreasonably  heavy  text-books  .should  be 
avoided.  l.Ancient  History  by  Philip  \'an  Ness  Myers. 
Second  Re\ised  Edition.     Publishers  Ginn  &  Co.     .5"2  pp.| 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Century  for  November  is  an  unusually  good  number. 
The  article  of  most  interest  to  Canadians  is  the  story  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion  vividly  told  by  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  Manager 
of  the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of 
the  doings  in  that  city  in  Easter  week. 

Rollin  Lynde  Hartt  has  an  entertaining  description  of 
New  England  as  the  national  wallflower,  and  Harry  A. 
Frauck  tells  in  his  breezy  way  how  he  crossed  Boli\ia  on 
foot.  The  Leatherwood  God,  by  W.  D.  Howells,  is  finished 
and  a  new  serial  called  Aurora,  the  Magnificent,  is  begun. 
There  are  several  good  short  stories. 
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199  to  201  UNION  ST.,  (Opera  House  Block)  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES. 


CHILDREN'S  DAY. 

For  Relief  of  Destitute  Belgian  Children 

Wednesday,  November  16th,  1916. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal,  made  to  His  Honor  the 
Lieutenant-Go\ernor,  for  funds  in  aid  of  the  two  and  one- 
half  million  children  of  Belgium  who  are  destitute,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  Brunswick  has  approved  of  the  observ- 
ance of  Wednesday,  November  15th,  as  a  Children's  Day, 
on  which  the  school  children  of  this  Province  may  be  given 
an  opportunity,  by  the  proceeds  of  concerts,  sports,  or  other 
entertainments,  to  co-operate  with  their  fellows  throughout 
the  Empire. 

Children's  Day  will  be  recognized  as  a  school  holiday  for 
those  teachers  re[X)rting  its  observance. 

Printed  circulars  and  report  forms  will  be  sent  to  the 
.Secretary  in  each  school  district  in  so  far  as  possible.  Any 
omissions  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Education 
Office,  Frcdericton,  N.  B. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  all  pupils,  teachers  and  parents 
is  earnestly  solicited.  W.  S.  C.\rter, 

Education    Ofiice,         Chief   Superintendent    of    Education. 
Fredericton,  N.  B. 

August  24th,  1916. 


Okdek  of  the  Bo.\rd  of  Edication. 
That  the  day  or  part  of  school  day  needed  in  the  fall  tcrni 
by  the  schools,  to  hold  School  Fairs,  under  the  ausjiiccs  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Division  of  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  and  under  the  local  control  of  the  trustees  and 
teachers,  in  which  the  children  are  participator.s,  shall  be 
regarded   a?   teaching   time. 


Hereafter  the  High  School  Leaving  I-;.\aniinations  will  lie 
the  Course  required  for  admission  1)\-  candidates  for  Engineer- 
ing at  the  L  niversity. 


That  "Country  Life  Reader"—  Stevenson  (Geo,  J. 
McLeod,  Toronto,  Publishers),  be  authorized  as  a  teachers' 
text  book  and  supplementary  reader,  for  the  public  schools 
of  N.  B.  \\.  s.  Cartfr, 

Education  Office,  Chief  Supcriiucndent  Education. 

No\eml)er   1,    1916. 
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OFFICIAL   NOTICE. 


New  Brunswick  School  Calendar, 

1916-1917. 

1916. 

First  Term. 

Dec.    19- 

-Exams,  for  Class  III  License 

begins. 

Dec.    22- 

-  Normal    and  Public  Schools 

close  for  Christmas  Vaca- 

tion. 

1917. 

Second  Term. 

Jan.       8- 

-  Normal   and    Public   Schools 

re-open. 

April     5  - 

-  Schools     close     for     Easter 

Vacation. 

April   11- 

-Schools  re-open  after  Easter 

Vacation. 

May    18- 

-Loyalist    Day    (Holiday    for 

St.    John    City    only). 

May    22- 

-  Exams,  for  Class  III  License 

begin. 

May    23- 

-  Empire  Day. 

May    24- 

-  Victoria    Day    (Public    Holi- 

day). 

May    24- 

-  Last  Day  on  which  Inspect- 

ors are   authorized    to   re- 

ceive Applications  for  De- 

partmental   Exams.,     Reg. 

38-6. 

Jiine      3- 

-  King's      Birthday     observed 

(Public  Holiday). 

June      8- 

-  Normal   School   Closing. 

June    12- 

-  Final     Exa,ms.     for     License 

begin. 

June    18- 

-  High     School    Entrance    Ex- 

ams, begin. 

June    29- 

-  Public      Schools      close      for 

Term . 

FLR  OFFICE  or  SCHOOL  USE 


WIRE 

WASTE 

PAPER 

BASKETS 


»/    f    WIRE 
LETTER 
BASKETS 


Our  Waste  Paper  Baskets  are  stoutly 
constructed  from  strong  wire,  and  are 
fitted  with  tin  bottoms  which  protect 
the  floor. 

Barnes  &  Co.  Ltd. 

84  PRINCE  WM.  STREET, 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Is  Your  Opinion  Worth  $500  ? 

That  sum  is  offered  for  the  best  opinion  of  the  New  Edison, 
the  "Phonograph  with  the  soul. 

There  are  other  prizes,  aggregatiii;  in  all  $1,000.  Ten  cents  a  word  will 
be  paid  for  opinions  which  ao  not  win  prizes,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
considered  suitable  for  publication. 

Professional  writers  are  barred. 

ASK  US  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  BEFORE  OCT.  17 


W.  H.  THORNE  &,  CO.,  Ltd.,  -  St.  Jotin,  N.  B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE   HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE   FOR   LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND      FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO., 


56     KING    STREET, 
ST    JOHN.    N. 


B. 


ESTABLISHED   1894 


WE 


are  the  only  Optometrists  in  New 
Brunswick  who  are  legally  recog- 
nized in  a  province  of  Canada. 
We  are  registered  by  examination 
in  the  Province   of  Quebec. 

D.  BOYANER 

TWO     STORES 

37  Duke  and   1 1    Charlotte  Sts 


Widths  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &  F 

in    ladies     footwear    from    the 

best    Canadian    and     American 

factories. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Bracelet  Watches.    ' 

The  dainty   Bracelet  Watch  is  a  pretty  ornament 
and  an  excellent  timekeeper. 

This  is  also  a  very  convenient  and  safe  method  of 
carrying  a  watch.     A  glance  tells  you  the  time,  and 
your  watch  is  less   likely  to   be  dropped  or  jarred. 
You'll    like    a    Bracelet   Watch.        Our    stock    affords    you    a 
wide   range  of   choice     in    design   of   both  watch  and  Bracelet. 
Observe   the  women  of  fashion.      You'll  see  they  are  wearing 
Bracelet   Watches.       PRICES   RANGE   FROM   $12   TO  $30. 

L.  L.  SHARPE  &  SON, 

Jewelers  and  Opticians 


21    KING  STREET, 


ST.  JOHN,   N.   B. 
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CHILDREN'S  DAY. 
For  Relief  ot  Destitute  Belgian  Children. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  Central 
Belgian  Relief  Committee  in  London  to  all  the 
Provinces  in  Canada  that  a  Children's  Da>-  be 
observed,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  efforts  of  the 
children  of  the  public  schools,  assisted  by  teachers 
and  others,  should  be  given  to  the  destitute 
children  in  that  part  of  Belgium  occupied  by  the 


Germans, — ■  the  sum  sent  to  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent by  the  schools  of  New  Brunswick  up  to 
this  time  (December  5)  has  been  $32,5l^.32. 

This  spontaneous  and  most  generous  response 
has  been  due  to  the  unwearied  and  self-denying 
efforts  of  pupils,  teachers,  parents  and  many 
others.  Where  all  have  done  so  well  it  would 
be    difficult    to    particularize. 

The  amounts  received  from  some  small  and 
thinly  populated  districts  were  simply  astonishing. 
The  smaller  sums  received  from  some  other  places 
did  not  always  represent  the  amount  of  work  of 
those  concerned. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  of  New  Brunswick  may 
always  be  relied  upon  to  respond  loyally  and 
conscientiously  to  any  appeal  made  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  The  response  in  this  case 
has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
anyone  connected  with  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  money  contributed,  though  that  is  greatly 
needed,  that  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  felt, —  it 
is  because  of  the  education  given  by  such  an 
object  in  self-denial,  feeling  for  the  suffering  and 
miseries  of  others  less  fortunately  situated,  and 
in  the  organisation  necessary  to  provide  the  best 
means    of    relief. 

Returns  are  still  coming  in,  and  it  is  expected 
to  be  possible  to  close  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month,  when  it  will  be  handed  to  His 
Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  forward  to 
its  destination. 

As  soon  as  all  the  returns  are  in  and  the  list  of 
schools  contributing  can  be  made,  they  will  be 
sent  to  the  local  press  in  each  county. 

Taken  altogether  this  will  be  regarded  as  another 
notable  achievement  in  our  educational   history. 


At  the  request  of  a  subscriber  we  have  begun  a 
second  series  of  questions  in  the  Current  History 
Class.  The  answers  to  this  month's  questions 
are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Current  Events  columns 
of  the  Review  for  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, 1916. 
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NOTES    ON     NEW    BRUNSWICK     HIGH 
SCHOOL  LITERATURE. 

Grade  IX. 
By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

Several  requests  have  come  in  for  notes  on  the 
literature  for  grades  IX. 

The  Reviews  for  August  and  September,  1914, 
have  very  full  notes  on  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  story,  suggestions  for 
teaching  it,  and  a  number  of  test  questions.  Later 
numbers  have  articles  dealing  with  Dickens,  and 
especially  with  A  Christmas  Carol.  We  cannot 
give  the  same  space  to  these  lessons  again 
so  soon,  but  will  offer  a  few  general  suggestions  in 
answer  to  the  definite  questions  in  one  letter, 
whose  writer  asks:  "1.  What  points  should  be 
taken  up?  2.  What  passages  should  be  memo- 
orized?  3.  Will  you  give  some  questions  such 
as  might  be  asked  in  examinations?" 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  taking  up  any 
piece  of  literature  is.  What  is  the  writer  endeavor- 
ing to  to  set  before  us?  The  answer,  in  the  case 
of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  is — a  story  in 
verse,  the  first  thing  to  be  secured,  then,  is  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  story.  This  story,  like  most  fictitious 
narratives,  begins  with  a  complication,  or  diffi- 
culty. The  interest  lies  in  following  the  course 
of  events  by  which  this  difficulty  is  at  first  compli- 
cated, and  finally  solved.  The  problem  is, — 
Given  a  death  feud  between  two  families,  how 
are  they  to  be  reconciled,  and  especially,  how  are 
the  two  lovers  to  be  united?  It  is  set  forth  in 
Canto  I,  stanza  8,  "Can  piety  the  discord  heal, 
etc.,"  and  in  the  words 

Well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread, 
Before  Lord  Cranstown  she  should  wed 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

The  mountain  spirit  says  that  there  will  be  no 
peace. 

Till  pride  be  quelled  and  love  be  free. 

And  the  words  are  echoed  by  the  Ladye. 
For  pride  is  quelled  and  love  is  free. 

How  is  this  change  brought  about? 

Again  in  A  Christmas  Carol,  the  story  opens 
with  the  picture  of  a  man  who,  through  his  devo- 
tion to  self,  and  love  of  money,  has  separated 
himself  from  his  fellows,  and  stands  alone  in  the 
world.  The  problem  is, — Will  Scooge  be  brought 
back  into  love  and  fellowship,  and  by  what 
means? 


The  incidents  which  make  up  the  narrative  are 
the  steps  by  which  the  problem  is  solved.  They 
should  be  clear  in  each  student's  mind,  with  their 
relative  importance,  and  their  connection  with 
each  other. 

Some  devices  for  securing  this  knowledge  are 
these: —  1.  Summarize  the  incidents  in  each 
canto,  e.  g.  Canto  I.  The  Ladye  overhears  the 
dialogue  between  the  spirits,  12-17.  She  repels 
the  suggestion  of  yielding,  18.  She  sends  William 
of  Deloraine  for  the  magic  book,  19-24.  Deloraine 
rides  to  Melrose,  25-31.  [Xote  that  stanzas  l-ll 
are  largely  descriptive  and  serve  as  introduction 
to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  situation.  The 
events  recorded  in  9  and  10  are  antecedent  to  the 
opening  of  the  story.]  2.  Tell  the  story  orally 
round  the  class,  as  briskly  as  possible.  3.  Give 
a  list  of  incidents  in  the  wrong  order  and  have 
them  arranged  as  they  are  given.  4.  Ask  such 
questions  as: — Could  this  or  that  incident  be 
omitted  without  spoiling  the  story?  What  differ- 
ence would  it  make?  Which  incidents  make  for 
the  healing  of  the  death  feud  and  which  hinder  it? 
.5.  Give  a  list  of  the  principal  characters  and  tell 
what  part  each  plays  in  the  story. 

[Note  that  the  complication  is  cleared  up  in 
Canto  V.  and  that  Canto  VI  is  a  kind  of  post- 
script.] 

These  devices  may  be  used  in  studying  any 
narrative.  In  the  case  of  the  Lay,  particular 
pains  should  be  taken  to  see  that  dull  pupils  do 
not  confuse  the  Lay  itself  with  the  setting,  which 
tells  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  sung,  and  many 
details  about  the  minstrel. 

A  Christmas  Carol  was  written,  as  Dickens  tells 
us,  with  the  express  design  of  teaching  a  lesson. 
So  if  we  are  to  be  fair  to  the  author,  we  must 
have  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  incidents,  firmly 
grasped. 

What  to  Memorize. 

In  assigning  passages  to  be  learned  by  heart, 
choose  those  that  are  in  some  sense  complete  in 
themselves.  For  example: —  1.  Each  of  the 
ballads  in  Canto  VI  is  complete  in  itself,  depend- 
ing not  at  all  upon  the  context.  2.  The  famous 
passage  "  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead," 
has  a  much  stronger  effect  when  we  read  it  as  the 
Ministrel's  proud  answer  to  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  desert  his  own  country  for  a  richer  one, 
than  when  it  is  taken  by  itself.     Still,  even  with- 
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out  the  context,  it  is  complete  in  itself  as  a  burst 
of  patriotic  feeling.  3.  Stanza  3,  Canto  I, 
"Nine  and  twenty  knights  of  fame"  is  part  of  the 
description  of  Branksome  Hall  under  arms,  yet 
it  is  a  complete  little  piece  of  description  in  itself, 
and  in  very  spirited  verse.  4.  Stanza  18,  Canto 
I,  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  verse,  but  standing  alone  it 
is  meaningless.  Numbers  1,  2  and  3  are  suitable 
for  memorizing,  but  not  number  4.  Other  passages 
.that  might  be  learned  are: —  Introduction,  stanza 
1;   Canto  III,  2;    Canto  V,  1;    Canto  VI,  2,  6,  31. 

Questions. 

1.  Describe  the  Minstrel,  and  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  sang  the  Lay. 

2.  Give  approximately  (a)  the  date  of  the  story. 
(6.)  The  date  of  its  recital  by  the  Minstrel,  (c.) 
The  date  when  Scott  wrote  the  poem. 

3.  Why  was  William  of  Deloraine  sent  to  Mel- 
rose? Tell  the  story  of  his  errand,  in  three  parts, 
the  going,  the  visit  to  the  monk,  the  return. 

(a)     And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow, 
He  taught  that  Ladye  fair. 

(6)     But  well  Lord  Cranstown  served  he; 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain, 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 
An  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 

(c)  And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led. 
Shall  good  King  Edward's  page  be  bred. 

(d)  Bards  long  shall  tell 
How  Lord  Walter  fell. 

(e)  O  gallant  chief  of  Ottei bourne! 
(/)     Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 

(g)     That  he  may  sufTer  march-treason  pain. 

5.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  elfin  page, 
Michael  Scott  as  he  lay  in  his  tomb,  the  "English 
yeoman  good." 

6.  What  were  the  "terms  of  fight"  between 
Musgrave  and  Deloraine? 


THE    YOUTH'S    COMPANION    CALENDAR 
FOR  1917. 

The  publishers  of  the  Youth's  Companion  are 
presenting,  as  always  at  this  season,  to  every  sub- 
scriber whose  subscription  is  paid  for  1917,  a 
calendar  for  the  new  year.  It  is  decidedl>  un- 
usual, and  strikingly  artistic.  The  colors  are 
well  chosen  and  richly  blended.  It  was  made 
primarily,  however,  for  actual  use,  and  is  well 
named  the  Practical  Home  Calendar. 


ONTARIO  HIGH  SCHOOL  READERS. 

Test  Questions  on  Pages  168-216. 
By  Ele.\nor  Robinson. 

1.  Arrange  the  names  of  the  following  writers 
in  chronological  order  and  name  the  chief  works 
of  each: — Aytown,  Macaulay,  Burke,  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  Tennyson,  Dryden,  Keats,  Shelley,  Keats. 
Write  a  paragraph  about  each  of  the  Canadian 
writers  represented  in  these  pages. 

2.  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  historic  incident 
on  which  The  Island  of  the  Scots  is  based. 

3.  What  were  the  accusations  brought  against 
Warren  Hastings?  How  long  did  his  trial  last, 
how  did  it  end?  Write  short  notes  on  (a)  West- 
minster Hall,  {b.)  Any  three  famous  persons 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  trial,  (c.)  The  just 
sentence  of  Bacon,  {d.)  Garter  King-at-Arms. 
Quote  Macaulay's  description  of  Hastings,  or 
describe  him  in  your  own  words.  Quote  from 
Burke's  peroration,  "I  impeach  Warren  Hastings" 
to  the  end. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  Horatius.  To  what  series 
of  poems  does  The  Defence  of  the  Bridge  belong? 

5.  Who  were  Claverhouse,  Derguesclin,  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Captain  Brown,  Cortez, 
"The  English  Demosthenes,"  Mrs.  Montague, 
Lars  Porsena,  Lord  Heathfield? 

6.  Give  examples  from  the  poems  in  these 
pages,  of  (a)  alliteration,  {b)  personification. 

7.  Explain  the  following: —  1.  When  Juhal 
struck  the  chorded  shell.  2.  Orpheus  could 
lead  the  savage  race.  3.  Sent  to  Coventry. 
4.  The  old  manse  laws.  5.  The  she-wolf's 
litter.  G.  The  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful 
race.  7.  All  they  had  marched  with  great 
Dundee. 

8.  As  we  wax  hot  in  faction 
In  battle  we  wax  cold. 

9.  Esprit  de  corps.     10.     Sedan  chairs. 

8.  What  is  a  sonnet?  Name  some  great 
sonnet  writers.  Write  out  any  sonnet  you  have 
learned.  What  is  the  metre  of  Horatius?  of  Sir 
Galahad?  of  The  Island  "^f  the  Scots? 


A  subscriber  has  kindly  written  to  tell  us  that 
the  song  "Men  of  the  North"  is  to  be  found  in 
"New  Songs  of  the  University  of  Toronto," 
published  by  Whaley,  Royce  &  Co.,  Toronto. 
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CHRISTMAS  BELLS  AND  FAIRIES. 
A  Play  For  Little  Children. 
Compiled  by  Jean  T.  Leavitt. 

Scene. —  A  Wood. 
Time. —  Christmas  Eve. 

Dramatis  Personae.- —  Six  Christmas  Bells.     Six  "Little  Men. " 
Stage  Directions. —  Small  evergreen  trees  in  tubs  or  boxes  may 
be  disposed  at  back  and  sides  of  stage,  or  the  wood  may  be 
represented  by  green  boughs  with  cotton  wool  snow  here 
and  there. 
Costumes. —  The  little  girls  are  dressed  in  red  paper  costumes 
to  look  like  the  Christmas  bells  so  commonly  used  in  decora- 
tions.    The  little  men 's  green  jackets  and  red  caps  should 
also  be  made  of  paper,  and  a  white  feather  is  stuck  in  each 
cap. 
Bells  run  tiptoeing  on  to  stage,  looking  about  them  as  if  in  a 
pleasant    excitement    of  fright.     They    recite    in    chorus, 
with  appropriate  gestures: — 
Up  the  airy  mountain 
Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-playing 
For  fear  of  little  men. 
■  Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together. 
Green  jacket,  red  caps 
And  white  owl's  feather. 
{^A  rustling  and  soft  footfalls  are  heard). 

First  Bell. —  Oh!     Hark!     Did  you  hear  that? 

Bells  huddle  together,  looking  over  shoulders  and  listening. 
Second    Bell. —  Do   you    suppose   the   little   men   can   be 
about  on  Christmas  Eve.'' 

Little  men  rush  in  from  opposite  side.     Bells  fall    back 
one  step  and  draw  in  breath  with  a  long  soft  "Oh-h-hl" 
They  stand  and  look  at  each  other. 
Little  Men. —  What  queer  creatures!     Who  are  you? 
Bells. —  We  are  Christmas  decorations  from  the  house  on 

the  hill  up  there  (pointing). 
First  Little  Man.- —  What  are  you  doing  in  the  glen? 
First   Bell. —  Well,   the  family  are  all  asleep  and   won't 
miss  us,  so  we  came  out  to  see  what  the  glen  is  like  on 
Christman  Eve.     But  where  have  you  come  from? 
Little  Men. — 

Down   along   the   rocky    shore 
We  make  our  home. 
And  live  on  crispy  pancakes 
Of  yellow  tide-foam. 

Bells.    (Looking  closely  at  little  men). —  We  really  not  be 

afraid  of  you,  after  all. 
Little  Men. —  Oh  no!     We  never  do  any  harm. 
First  Little  Man.- —  Do  tell  us  what  it  is  like  in  the  house 

up  there. 
First  Bell. —  Come  closer,   little  men  and  we'll  tell  you. 

(All  draw  closer  together  and  sit  down). 
Bells  (Recite  in  chorus). — 

Tis  the  night  before  Christmas,  and  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  is  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 
The  stockings  are  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  will  be  there. 
The  children  are  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds 


While  visions  of  sugar  plums  dance  through  their  heads 

(Sleigh  bells  are  heard  and  children  jump  up  quickly). 
First  Bell. —  "Listen!     Listen!" 

(All  hold  hands  to  ears  to  listen.     Sleigh  bells  sound  louder 
and  St.  Nicholas  is  heard  in  the  distance,  crying): — 
St.    Nicholas.- — "Now,    Dasher!     Now    Dancer!     Now 

Prancer!  and  Vixon! 

On,  Comet!   on,  Cupid!   on,  Dunder!   and  Blitzen! 

To  the  top  of  the  porch!    to  the  top  of  the  wall! 

Now  dash  away!    dash  away!    dash  away  all!" 

(Sleigh  bells  die  away). 
First  Little  Man. —  "  Do  let  us  catch  up  to  him. "    (Making 

as  if  to  follow  the  sound,  and  the  other  little  men  run  after 

him). 
First    Bell. —  Stop!     Stop!     No    one    ever    watches    St. 

Nicholas.     Only  naughty  children  pry  into  his  comings 

and  goings. " 
Another  Bell. —  Come,  sit  down  again  and  we  will  tell 

you  all  about  his  visit. 

(Children  sit  down  again). 
Bells. — • 

"Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  comes  with  a  bound. 

He  is  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot. 

And  his  clothes  are  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot; 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  has  flung  on  his  back 

And  he  looks  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

*  ♦     * 

His  droll  little  mouth  is  drawn  up  like  a  bow 

And  the  beard  of  his  chin  is  as  white  as  the  snow. 

*  *     * 

He  speaks  not  a  word,  but  goes  straight  to  his  work 

And  fills  all  the  stockings;    then  turns  with  a  jerk, 

And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  goes. 

(Sleigh  bells  are  heard  in  the  distance  and  St.  Nicholas 

calling  out. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night. 

(Little  men  jump  up  and  point  to  sky. 

First  Little  Man. — 

"See  the  sky,  it  calls  the  sun. 
Darkness  soon  will  have  to  run; 
And  with  darkness,  fairy  feet, 
Disappear  like  wind  clouds  fleet. " 
(Bells  rise  quickly  and  look  at  sky). 

First   Bell. —  Yes,   indeed,   Christmas   Day   will   soon   be 

here;    but  we  still  have  time  to  dance  and  sing. 
Little  Men. —  "Yes,  let  us  dance  and  let  us  sing,  while  we 
make  a  fairy  ring." 

(Children  form  a  ring,  run  half  way  round  circle  and  come 
back  again,  unclasp  hands,  right  foot  advanced  in 
circle,  raise  left  and  right  toe  and  revolve,  join 
hands,  run  round  opposite  way  and  back  again, 
singing : — 

Let  us  dance  and  let  us  sing 
While  we  make  a  fairy  ring. 
Right  foot  first. 
Left   foot   then. 
Round  about  and  back  again, 
Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la. 
La,  la,  la,  la,  tra,  la,  la. 
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(Chimes  in  distance  strike  five.     A  dock  may  be  made  to 
strike  or  a  xylophone  may  be  used.     Children  stop 
dancing  and  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
First    Bell.—  Five   o'clock.     Come    Bells!     We    must    be 

back  in  our  places  in  the  house  before  the  children  are 

awake. 
First  Little  MA>f.—  Before  you  go,  tell  us  how  to  greet 

the  fairy  folk  at  home. 
Bells. —  Many  Christmas  and  greetings,  and  best  of  good 

cheer,  and  all  good  wishes  for  a  happy  New  Year. 

(They  bow  to  each  other  and  run  off). 

*This  song  will  be  found  in  the  Dramatic  Reader  edited 
by  Florence  Holbrook  and  published  by  .American  Book  Co. 
Any  pretty  motion  song  may  be  substituted. 


A  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  report  of  the  school  fair  at  Belle  Cote, 
Inverness  County,  N.  S.,  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  was  sent  us 
by  the  Director  of  Rural  Science  for  Nova  Scotia. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day,  August 
28th,  teachers  and  pupils  of  both  departments 
visited  the  neighboring  woods  and  brooks  where 
they  made  collections  of  wild  flowers,  mosses, 
ferns,  and  insects.  On  returning  , these  first  three 
collections  were  pressed,  and  in  the  evenings,  the 
pupils  remained  to  mount  them,  this  being  the 
first  preparation  for  the  school  exhibition.  The 
girls  then  began  sewing  at  home,  working  centre- 
pieces, making  fancy  aprons,  cushions,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  drawing  periods,  they  drew  a  scene  show- 
ing a  busy  little  girl  in  three  different  occupations, 
washing,  ironing  and  sweeping;  afterwards  color- 
ing the  sketch  with  crayons  or  water-colors.  At 
home,  the  boys  made  a  pencil-box,  and  at  school 
drew  a  scene  showing  a  little  boy  and  girl  working 
in  a  hay  field. 

On  exhibition  morning,  the  children  arrived 
early  with  poultry,  vegetables,  grain,  cut  flowers, 
pressed  plants,  mosses,  ferns,  insects,  sewing, 
cooking,  writing,  drawing  and  toys,  the  latter 
furnishing  a  very  attractive  corner.  All  these 
things  were  tastefully  arranged  on  convenient 
stands. 

There  was  a  Roil  of  Honor  for  our  boys  who 
had  enlisted,  which  was  accompanied  by  their 
photos  and  pennons  of  their  regiments.  Besides 
these  exhibits,  there  were  also  souvenirs  from  the 
war,  such  as  pieces  of  English  and  German  shells, 
ornamental  (lowers  from  altars  of  destroyed 
churches  in  FSelgium,  leaves  from  soldiers'  graves 
in  France,  and  flags  of  the  .Allies;  all  these  being 
sent  by  one  of  our  boys  on  the  firing  line.     The 


teacher  had  also  for  public  use  an  assortment  of 
stereograph  views  of  the  present  war. 

The  school  flag  was  hoisted,  and  shortly  before 
noon,  the  school  had  a  visit  from  Rev.  Father 
McDonald,  who  expressed  himself  very  much 
pleased  with  the  fine  and  large  varieties  of  vege- 
tables as  well  as  the  exhibits  of  school  work.  He 
congratulated  the  teachers  and  pupils  on  this 
excellent  showing. 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  opening,  words  of 
welcome  having  been  addressed  to  the  parents, 
the  teacher  moved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  D. 
McLellan,  J.  P.,  as  chairman,  who  after  expressing 
his  pleasure  at  presiding  at  the  annual  school  fair, 
his  appreciation  of  the  valuable  exhibits  and  the 
great  work  done  by  the  Educational  Department 
in  encouraging  the  pupils  in  agricultural  work, 
announced  the  dilTerent  exercises  on  the  opening 
programme,  which  consisted  of  nature,  recitations, 
patriotic  songs  and  gramaphone  music. 

This  part  of  the  exercises  over,  judges  were 
appointed  and  the  awarding  of  prizes  was  carried 
on.  Mr.  J.  R.  Sweeney,  Government  ^Creamery 
Manager  at  Margaree  Forks,  judged  vegetables, 
pressed  plants  and  construction  work;  the  names 
of  prize  winners  were  read,  a^fter  the  girls'  cook- 
ing was  sold  at  auction,  the  young  men  showing 
themselves  very  generous  in  this  work,  and  thus 
a  handsome  sum  of  money  was  the  possession  of 
the  happy  children.  Part  of  this  money  is  to  be 
forwarded  to  a  patriotic  fund. 

At  the  close,  Mr.  Sweeney  delivered  a  most 
encouraging  talk  to  the  pupils,  showing  his  appreci- 
ation of  the  work  done  at  this  the  third  annual 
school  fair  and  at  previous  exhibitions,  giving 
plain  and  sound  advice  to  the  school  on  the  carry- 
ing on  of  this  important  work  for  the  next  school  fair. 
Mr.  Constant  AuCoin,  Municipal  Councillor, 
then  followed  with  encouraging  remarks  in  French. 
The  interest  taken  by  the  children  in  preparing 
their  exhibits,  their  joy  on  exhibition  day,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  parents,  were  very  noticeable, 
and  the  teachers  realize  that  the  present  year  has 
thus  begun  most  pleasantly  for  their  pupils,  that 
their  profession  has  become  more  enjoyable  than 
ever  and  they  attribute  this  result  to  Rural  Science. 
After  the  tendering  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Rev. 
Dr.  McDonald,  Mr.  McLellan,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  AuCoin  and  to  all  those  who 
had  helped  to  make  the  exhibition  a  success,  the 
fair  closed  with  "God  Save  the  King." 
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MEASURING  UNITS. 
In  General  Use. 

The  business  world  employs  majiy  measujring 
units.  The  dry  goods  merchant  uses  the  yard 
stick,  the  farmer  the  bushel  measure,  the  land 
agent  the  acre,  and  all  of  us  the  dollar.  Children 
do  a  vast  amount  of  work  manipulating  values 
with  these  measuring  units.  Some  investigation 
has  led  me  to  think  that  if  some  of  the  time  now 
given  to  manipulating  values  were  spent  in  getting 
a  more  definite  and  uniform  notion  of  the  units 
of  measurement  the  children  would  be  much  better 
equipped  to  think,  to  judge,  or  in  other  words  —  to 
measure. 

Tests  Made. 

A  class  of  young  people  estimating  the  value 
of  a  certain  school  building  that  cost  about  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  submitted  guesses  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  three  hundred  dollars  up  to 
one  million  dollars.  They  were  tested  in  local 
distances,  the  height  of  a  tall  tree,  the  number  of 
bricks  in  a  paved  street,  stalks  of  corn  on  an  acre 
and  so  on.  Their  answers  continued  to  be  sur- 
prising. A  million  to  them  was  ten  hundred 
thousand  or  some  other  term  equally  as  abstract 
and  as  meaningless.  They  seemed  to  be  much 
interested  in  finding  out  that  there  were  about 
a  million  bricks  in  a  mile  of  paved  street,  or  about 
a  million  cornstalks  on  a  hundred  acres  of  corn 
land.  This  hundred  acres  would  accommodate 
about  the  same  number  of  soldiers  standing  in 
solid    formation. 

The  District  Full  of  Various  Units. 

The  district  in  which  we  are  working  may  seem 
very  plain  and  monotonous  yet  it  is  full  of  objects 
and  opportunities  for  getting  clear  and  definite 
units  of  measurement.  However,  if  the  children 
are  left  to  acquire  these  units  by  chance  they  will 
probably  get  vague  and  erroneous  ones.  A  square 
rod  can  be  marked  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of 
the  school-room,  and  you  have  th6  unit  of  land 
measurement.  A  better  one  is  to  get  a  boy  to 
stand  with  one  heel  just  a  yard  ahead  of  the  other. 
With  a  string  tie  his  feet  so  that  they  can  get  no 
farther  apart.  Start  him  in  at  the  corner  of  the 
field  and  have  him  take  full-length  steps  out 
towards  the  opposite  corner.  When  he  has  taken 
ninety-five  steps  have  him  put  up  a  marker  for 


this  in  the  opposite  corner  of  a  square  acre.  Another 
marker  placed  ninety-five  steps  farther  is  at 
the  opposite  corner  of  a  four-acre  plot.  The 
value  of  land  per  acre  can  be  impressed  by  ascer- 
taining the  average  value  of  land  in  your  district 
and  then  measuring  off  enough  space  on  the 
school  floor  to  represent  the  amount  of  land  that 
can  be  purchased  for  a  nickle,  or  even  a  penny. 
If  land  is  fifty  dollars  an  acre  it  is  worth  about 
a  penny  a  square  yard,  or  five  square  yards  for 
a  nickle.  If  the  land  is  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
the  penny  or  nickle  will  pay  for  only  half  as  much 
land  and  so  on. 

Other  Units. 

A  mile  should  be  pointed  out  as  the  distance 
between  two  definite  places.  Then  the  children 
are  ready  to  get  some  meaning  out  of  the  length 
of  the  Equator  or  the  dista'nce  to  the  moon.  The 
population  of  your  district  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  minutes  and  then  you  have  a  unit  for 
understanding  the  numbers  that  represent  the 
populations  of  cities  and  of  countries.  These  facts 
are  easy  to  obtain.  In  a  single  day  that  I  spent 
in  a  country  school  I  noted  over  six  hundred 
facts. 

A  Large  Subject. 

As  one  studies  this  subject  it  grows  larger  and 
larger.  The  local  stories  could  be  collected,  refined 
and  left  in  some  permanent  form.  These  would 
serve  as  measuring  units  in  determining  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  our  literature.  Units  for 
measuring  geographical  facts  can  be  found  in  your 
district,  and  so  on  with  units  for  various  other 
subjects.  In  teaching  facts  about  the  district  one 
does  not  need  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  the  whole 
world,  but  he  should  treat  it  as  containing  the 
measuring  units  which  with  the  help  of  the  multi- 
plication table  will  equal  the  whole  world. — School 
News  and  Practical  Educator. 


RATHER  HARD. 


They  gave  him  whistles  and  a  drum, 
Two  big  tin  tops  that  buzz  and  hum, 
A  ninepin  set,  some  squeaking  toys; 
Then  said:     "Now,  Tom,  don't  make  a  noise!" 
They  gave  her  paints,  a  sewing-box, 
Four  dolls  and  stuff  to  make  their  frocks, 
A  set  of  books  with   pictures  gay; 
Then  said:     "Now,  Madge,  run  out  and  play!" 

—  St.   Nicholas. 
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FOR  THE  MONTH. 
Bible  Readings  for  Opening  Exercises. 

St.  Matt,  ii,  16-23. 
Isaiah,  x.wi,  1-9. 
Isaiah,  xxx,  lS-21. 
Isaiah,  x.k.xv. 
Isaiah,  xl,  1-11. 
Isaiah,  xl,  21-31. 
Acts,  vi,  8-15. 
Acts,  vii,  54-60. 
St.  Luke,ii,  40-52. 


C.VROL. 

God  rest  ye,  Httle  children,  let  nothing  you  affrij^ht, 
For   Jesus   Christ,    >our   Saviour,    was   born    tliis 

happy  night; 
Along  the  hills  of  Galilee  the  white  flocks  sleeping 

lay. 
When  Christ,  the  Child  of  .\arazeth,  was  horn  on 

ChristiTiiis   Da\-! — Dinah   Maria  Mullock. 


1. 

Isaiah,  ii,  1-5. 

10. 

2. 

Isaiah,  vi,  1-8. 

11. 

3. 

Isaiah,  xi,  1-0. 

12. 

4. 

Isaiah,  xit. 

13. 

5. 

Isaiah,  xxv,  1-9. 

14. 

6. 

St.  Luke,  ii,  S-20. 

15. 

7. 

St.  Luke,  i,  46-55. 

16. 

S. 

St.  Luke,  ii,  25-33. 

17. 

9. 

St.  Alatthew,  ii,  1-15 

.   18. 

The  I'irst  Snow. 

All  da\-  the  west  wind  moaned  and  sighed ; 

-All  day  the  heavy  clouds  hung  low; 
Too  soon  the  dark  day  waned  and  died, 

And  silently  down  sped  the  snow. 

.•Ml  through  the  watches  of  the  night. 
Those  wonder-workers,   wind  and  snow, 

Together  wrought,   tilt    morning's  light 
Revealed  a  world  we  did  not  know. 

Each  gate  through  marble  portals  led. 
Each  humble  roof  was  spotless  white. 

And  far  an  untrackcd  highway  led 

To  unknown  space  beyond  our  sight. 

Each   i)ile  a  pedestal   became 

Where  some  fantastic  statue  stood; 

The  hillside   llaslied  reflected    flame, 

.\nd  pendent  jewels  crowned  the  wood. 

High  rose  in  air  the  pillared  smoke. 

Like  signals  ol   a  coming  foe; 
And  silence  reigneil,   lliougli   men  aw(jke 

And  mo\e.l  like  ghosts  across  the  snow. 


Flag  Drill. 

Eight  children  carry  Union  Jacks  and  eight, 
Canadian  flags.  Flags  must  be  held  over  shoulder 
till  last  position. 

Children  carrying  Canadian  flags  march  in  at 
back  of  stage,  from  opposite  directions.  Form 
straight  line  and  mark  time  while  Union  Jack 
children  march  in  behind.  Children  in  front  row 
pace  off  and  back  row  step  forward  into  spaces 
between  Canadian  children.  All  mark  time,  then 
march  from  left  and  right  toward  center,  and  cross 
alternately  to  opposite  corners,  down  sides,  across 
back  to  form  twos  and  march  up  center.  Next, 
first  pair  going  towards  right  corner  and  second 
pair  crossing  to  left  corner,  march  round  and 
form  fours.  (Now  a  square  has  been  formed  with 
Union  Jacks  on  left  and  right  sides).  March  up  to 
center  and  then  space  off  to  form  a  double  V. 
Union  Jack  children  in  front  move  three  paces  to 
left  and  right;  second  two  pace  off  two  paces,  and 
third  two,  Ont  pace;  fourth  two  mark  time. 
Canadian  flag  children  step  back  one  pace,  and 
then  first  two  move  three  paces  to  right  and  left; 
second  two  move  two  paces  and  third  two  two 
paces  to  right  and  left;  fourth  two  mark  time. 
Union  Jacks  are  now  raised  and  Canadian  flags 
held  across  chests. 

xAny   appropriate   patriotic  song  makes  a  pretty 
ending  to  the  drill. 


The  Animals'  Christ.mas  Tree. 

Mother,  may  I  buy  a  Christmas  tree  with  the 
money  that  Aunt  Mary  gave  me?"  asked  John 
one  morning. 

"Why,  what  do  you  want  a  Christmas  tree  for, 
John?  You  know  that  Santa  Claus  always  brings 
you  one." 

"It  isn't  for  me,"  answered  John.  "I  want  it 
for  the  animals  in  the  barn." 

"But  John,"  replied  Mother,  "a  Christmas 
tree  wouldn't  mean  anything  to  the  animals." 

"Oh,  yes  it  would,  Mother,  because  1  am  going 
to  put  presents  on  it,"  answered  John. 

"All  right,"  said  Mother,  smiling.  "You  may- 
get  it." 

John  bought  the  tree;  and  that  evening  asked 
Father  to  fasten  it  into  a  block  of  wood,  so  that  it 
would  stand  firmly  in  tiie  middle  of  the  barn  floor. 

The  next  diy  he  asked  Mother  if  siie  would 
save   all    the   bones,    parings,   and    other   leavings 
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from  the  table  for  him.  He  also  asked  her  to 
give  him  some  milk,  cube  sugar,  apples,  and  nuts. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  these?"  asked 
Mother. 

"Wait  until  tomorrow,  and  you  shall  see," 
answered  John. 

Christmas  morning  came,  and  John  hurried 
out  to  the  barn  to  trim  his  tree  for  the  animals. 

Under  the  tree  he  placed  a  large  bowl  full  ot 
milk  for  Kitty,  anfd  next  to  it  a  box  of  full  parings 
for  Piggywee.  On  one  branch  he  tied  a  bunch  of 
hay  and  some  cubes  of  sugar  for  the  horse,  Old 
Bob.  On  another  he  fastened  several  apples  for 
Boss,  and  some  bones  for  Rover.  On.  the  top  of 
the  tree  he  set  a  basketful  of  nuts  for  his  pet 
squirrel,  Bushy-tail. 

When  all  was  finished,  John  ran  and  called 
Mother  and  Father,  and  they  laughed  aloud  when 
they  saw  what  he  had  done.  It  was  the  funniest 
Christmas  tree  they  had  ever  seen. 

Then  they  helped  John  bring  in  the  animals, 
and  before  long,  Kitty,  Piggywee,  Old  Bob,  Boss, 
Rover,  and  Bushy-tail  were  enjoying  their  Christ- 
mas presents.  It  was  a  happy  sight  to  see  all  the 
animals  eating  and  drinking  on  or  under  the  one 
tree. 

Mother,  Father,  and  John  were  so  pleased  that 
they  decided  to  have  a  Christmas  tree  for  the 
animals  every  year. —  Our  Dumb  Friends. 


THE  CURRENT  HISTORY   CLASS. 

1.  What  is  the  latest  nation  to  enter  the  war.? 
What  is  its  geographical  position,  and  why  should 
the  Central  Powers  wish  to  hold  it?  How  many 
nations  are  now  at  war? 

2.  When  did  Italy  declare  war  again  Germany? 

3.  Where  and  what  is  Transylvania?  The 
Dobreedja? 

4.  What  is  the  principal  port  of  German  East 
Africa,  and  in  whose  hands  is  it  now? 

5.  What  people  are  fighting  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult region  in  the  world? 

6.  What  Asiatic  country  has  lately  entered 
into  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia? 

7.  What  was  (a)  the  first  great  Italian  victory? 
(p)   The  greatest  German  success  of  the  war? 

8.  When  did  the  battle  of  Verdun  begin?  The 
battle  of  the  Somme? 


THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

A.  P.  S.  Kindly  parse  in  your  columns  the 
word  "apt"  in  the  sentence  "where  the  gloominess 
of  the  place  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied, 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  building  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the 
mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy." 

Apt.  Adjective,  qualitative,  positive,  predica- 
tive, qualifying  the  compound  subject  gloominess 
of  the  place,  etc. 

R.  M.  Please  give  the  correct  forms  of  the 
following  sentences: 

Correct  forms.  1.  The  flowers  smelled  sweet 
as  they  nodded  in  the  breeze. 

2.  The  flowers  looked  beautiful  as  they  were 
arranged. 

3.  How  sweet  the  flowers  smell  i 

4.  He  stood  firm  in  spite  of  opposition. 


NATURE   NOTES. 

The  nest  of  the  crow  is  usually  built  in  spruce 
or  fir  trees,  and  placed  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
feet  from  the  ground  —  it  is  occasionally  found 
in  willow  trees.  The  foundation  is  from  twelve 
to  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  made  of  sticks 
and  twigs.  On  this  are  frequently  placed  old 
sods,  and  the  nest  proper  is  made  of  strips  of 
bark,  (cedar  bark  is  used  in  localities  where  that 
tree  grows),  grass,  moss  and  horsehair. 

The  eggs  (4-6)  are  pale  bluish  green  to  white, 
with  brownish  markings.  The  young  hatch  about 
the  first  part  of  May,  the  date  varying  somewhat 
for  latitude. 

The  crow  is  reported  a>s  not  building  "a  new 
nest  every  year, "  but  repairing  the  old  one,  "  makes 
use  of  it  for  as  many  seasons  as  possible."  I 
am  not  able  to  verify  this  statement,  for  my 
observation,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  build  a  new  nest  every  year. —  H.  G.  P. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  WHEAT  CROP. 

In  view  of  various  claims  of  world's  record  wheat  crops 
for  large  areas,,  the  Crowfoot  Farming  Company,  of  Crow- 
foot, Alberta,  submit  a  sworn  statement  of  their  results 
for  the  year  lvJ15,  which  probably  surpass  all  properly 
authenticated  claims  from  other  sources.  From  1,356 
acres  the  Crowfoot  Farming  Company  received  an  average 
yield  of  fifty-one  bushels,  fifty-six  and  one-third  pounds 
per  acre  of  number  one  spring  wheat,  by  actual  selling 
weight;  400  acres  wheat  averaged  fifty-nine  and  one-half 
bushels  per  acre.  These  records  were  established  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Irrigation  Block,  in  southern 
Alberta. 
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ANIMAL  NATURE  STUDY. 

The    Winter    Life    of    Animals. 
H.  A.  Perry. 

In  these  December  days  the  subject  of  the 
winter  life  of  animals  is  full  of  interest  for  every 
student  of  nature.  It  is  a  subject  of  wide  and 
varied  interest  and  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful 
teacher  leads  to  an  extensive  correlation  with 
many  other  school  subjects. 

Since  we  find  our  domestic  animals  during  the 
winter  housed  and  fed,  and  objects  of  thought  and 
care,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  wild  animals  as 
being  without  care,  and  as  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves; for  them  winter  must  be  an  exacting 
struggle,  with  famine  and  cold  ever  close  on  the 
trail. 

But  in  this  we  are  wrong,  for  nature  in  her  way 
is  still 

"A  mother,  kind  alike  to  all." 

In  what  a  variety  of  ways  she  has  fitted  her 
children  of  the  forest,  stream  and  plain  against 
the  inexorable  demands  of  winter!  The  story 
of  the  process  recounts  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  different  species. 

Nature  began  her  modifying  and  changing 
work  long  ages  ago,  and  little  by  little  she  has 
left  her  stamp  and  influence  upon  the  animals  of 
the  wild.  It  is  long  and  hard  to  say  how  it  all 
came  about,  but  of  the  results  we  are  more  certain, 
for  in  the  process  of  time  she  has  woven  into  the 
animal  webs  of  life,  something  of  resourcefulness 
and  cunning,  and  something  of  courage  and 
strength.  So  today  it  is  no  surprise  for  us  lo  find 
that  some  animals  have  learned  to  hide  away  from 
the  frosts  of  winter  in  dens  and  burrows;  and 
others,  with  courage  of  heart  and  strengtli  of 
muscle,  to  brave  the  cold  of  winter,  and  to  contend 
boldly  with  their  most  unrelenting  enemy,  hunger, 
and  struggle  on  and  worst  him  in  the  game. 

Scientists  speak  of  this  fitting  and  becoming- 
process  in  a  variety  of  ways.  To  some  it  is  nature's 
selection — -"natural  selection;"  to  others,  view- 
ing the  whole  process  from  a  slightly  dilferent 
angle,  it  is  a  "survival  of  the  fittest."  On  the 
whole  it  is  much  like  the  method  Mr.  Burijank  is 
said  to  follow  in  growing  a  new  fruit.  Fnjin  the 
tens  of  thousands  he  selects  the  one  that  most 
nearly  approaches  what  he  has  in  mind,  propagates 


this  and  selects  again,   and  so  on   selecting  and 
propagating  till  he  at  last  reaches  his  ideal. 

In  some  similar  way  man,  during  the  compara- 
tively short  period  in  which  he  has  been  domesti- 
cating animals,  from  four  to  ten  thousand  years, 
has  produced  many  changes  in  their  form  and 
disposition.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  note  that  his 
selection  has  so  seldom  been  along  the  same  lines 
that  nature  follows,  that  in  most  instances  we 
find  it  puz/,ling  to  pick  out  the  wild  progenitors 
of  our  common  domesticated  forms. 

What  we  have  said  of  animals  is  also  true  of 
our  cultivated  plants.  The  factors  or  character- 
istics that  they  have  received  through  man's 
artificial  selection  often  places  them  at  a  disad- 
vantage, when  through  accident  or  otherwise, 
they  return  to  the  wild  again.  They  are  largely 
the  products  of  human  thought  and  they  need 
constant  care,  otherwise  they  are  soon  "swamped 
out." 

How  does  man  care  for  domestic  animals? 

Discussions  on  the  proper  housing  and  feeding 
of  farm  animals  should  be  taken  up  in  this  con- 
nection. This  is  quite  as  important  as  to  know 
the  points  of  distinction  and  the  relative  value  of 
the  different  breeds.  The  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa,  will  supply,  upon  request,  valuable 
suggestions  upon  these  points. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  country  was  thoroughly 
aroused  to  meet  the  great  after-war  demands. 
We  must  aim  at  increasing  production  at  a 
decreased  cost.  In  no  way  can  we  reach  the 
agriculturalists  so  readily  and  so  effectively  as 
through  the  common  schools. 

Let  the  teacher  become  informed  along  these 
and  other  lines,  and  learn  what  is  being  done  in 
other  places.  The  interest  will  spread  from 
teacher  to  children,  and  from  children  to  parents. 
Here  the  interest  must  be  followed  up,  and  grow 
into  real  enthusiasm  in  order  to  get  results. 

The  different  species  of  our  domesticated 
animals  are  good  subjects  for  nature  study.  The 
lighting,  ventilation  and  proper  care  of  farm 
buildings  are  subjects  calculated  to  set  many  a 
boy  thinking,  and  to  lead  eventually  to  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  our  farm  animals.  "Ill 
ventilated,  dark,  uncomfortable,  foul  stables  are 
the  cause  of  loss  annually  of  one-third  of  the 
winter  feed  given  to  our  live  stock,  and  are  also 
the  cause  of  thin,  unthrifty  animals  so  commonly 
found   therein.      Such   conditions    are  responsible 
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for  the  rapid  spread  of  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis 
*  *  *,  which  annually  cause  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  Canadian  stockmen." — E.  S.  Aechi- 
n.\LD,  Dom.  Animal  Husbandman. 

But  our  wild  animals,  too,  call  for  some  attention, 
and  on  the  whole  j'oung  people  are  more  easily 
interested  in  them  than  in  domesticated  forms. 
There  is  a  fascination  about  their  wild  free  ways, 
their  life  of  continuous  peril  and  constant  watchful- 
ness, that  touches  the  imagination  and  thrills  one. 
What  boy,  however  dull  or  inattentive,  is  not  wide 
awake  and  all  attention  as  you  tell  a  good  animal 
story.  Long  before  the  Animal  Story  Book  had 
found  a  place  in  our  literature,  the  boys  and  girls 
for  generations  had  eagerly  listened  to  stories  of 
wolves  and  bears.  As  they  gathered  round  the 
open-fire  tlie  'bear  story"  was  always  considered 
the  luxury  of  the  evening. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  anim&l  story  books 
on  the  market  today,  and  many  of  them  are  good. 
Some  writers,  however,  seem  to  have  written,  not 
so  much  to  portray  life  in  the  wild  as  it  really  is, 
as  to  give  to  a  certain  class  of  readers  a  substitute 
for  the  dime  novel  and  other  cheap  stories  in 
general.  No  amount  of  reading  such  wild  imagin- 
ative stories  can  ever  form  nature  study;  and 
even  the  reading  of  the  better  animal  books, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of-  first 
hand  study  of  the  animals  in  the  wild. 

This  animal  study  brings  to  the  country  boy  a 
joy  in  his  natural  surroundings,  and  converts  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  his  locality  into  so  many 
natural  museums,  where  he  may  wander  at  will, 
and  learn  the  wonderful  secrets  of  nature  and  her 
children;  and  it  leads  the  town  or  city  boy  away 
from  the  artificiality  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
A  far  call  comes  to  him,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  spend  a 
day  in  the  "bush,"  to  follow  a  trail,  to  squat 
round  a  fire  and  feel  the  glow  of  its  warmth  and 
smell  the  smoke,  to  catch  the  whisper  of  the  winds 
in  the  tree-tops,  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  wild-folk, 
little  and  big,  and  then  reach  home  hungry  and 
tired  —  tired  with  a  new  weariness  that  is  nine- 
tcnths  a  tonic  for  the  next  week's  work. 

To  all  students  animal  study  should  give  a 
greater  respect  for  life  among  the  lower  creatures, 
a  sympathy  for  the  weak  in  their  struggles,  and  a 
kindness  of  heart  and  a  feeling  of  knighterrantry, 
and  Ije  a  preparation  for  a  nobler  and  better 
citizenship. 


"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best. 
All  things  both  great  and  small." 


Many  of  our  summer  birds  are  not  native 
throughout  the  year,  but  migate  upon  the  approach 
of  winter  to  other  countries.  These  animals 
escape  the  winter  in  a  way  that  is  denied  their 
four-footed  cousins.  But  many  of  the  latter  have 
learned  a  very  good  substitute  for  migration, 
they  "dig  themselves  in"  or  crawl  into  dens  and 
caves  upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather  and  go 
quietly  off  to  sleep,  and  in  many  instances  it  is 
just  one  good  long  nap,  lasting  for  months.  This 
is  hibernation,  and  is  the  way  the  bear,  raccoon, 
skunk,  turtle,  frog  and  some  others  pass  the 
winter. 

During  the  period  of  hibernation  warm  blooded 
animals  become  cold  blooded  for  the  time,  the 
temperature  sinking  nearly  to  the  freezing  point; 
the  respiration  is  very  slow,  and  the  heart  beats 
only  a  few  times  per  minute,  and  all  the  vital 
activities  are  practically  at  a  stand  still. 

Frogs  hide  away  in  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  pools,  and  obtain  what  little  oxygen  they  need, 
from  the  water,  through  the  skin  —  a  cutaneous 
respiration.  The  frog  takes  advantage  of  this 
power,  in  active  life,  in  escaping  from  land  enemies 
by  hiding  away  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  and 
streams,  remaining  under  water  for  several  minutes 
at  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  he  grows  uncomfort- 
able and  must  come  to  the  surface  for  air,  for  the 
ordinary  adult  respiration  is  carried  on  by  the 
lungs. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  for  the 
purpose  of  cutaneous  respiration,  a  large  branch 
from  each  pulmonary  artery,  the  cutaneous  artery, 
carries  the  blood  to  the  skin. 

The  toad  too  literally  "digs  itself  in"  by  the 
aid  of  its  hind  feet,  digging  and  backing  in  as  it 
digs.  If  you  imprison  one  on  a  small  bit  of  garden 
ground,  not  more  than  two  feet  square,  surrounding 
it  with  wire  netting,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  quickly  it  can  dig  itself  out.  The  writer  has 
known  a  toad  to  dig  under  the  edge  of  the  wire, 
when  it  was  placed  several  inches  below  the 
surface,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  He  has 
also  found  toads  in  early  April  completely  sur- 
rounded by  frozen  garden  earth  not  more  than 
eight  inches  below  the  surface.  When  taken 
from  this  cold-storage  retreat,  and,  with  the 
earth  carefully  removed,  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
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some  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  it  began 
at  once,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  to  show  signs 
of  life,  twisting  and  stretching  itself  and  putting 
out  its  "arms"  and  legs,  much  like  a  healthy 
child  rousing  itself  from  an  afternoon  nap.  In 
a  few  hours  it  was  wide  awake  again. 

On  the  other  hand  many  of  our  wild  animals, 
though  they  hide  away  upon  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  do  not  seem  to  be  good  sleepers,  but 
remain  more  or  less  active  throughout  the  winter, 
feeding  on  the  food  they  gathered  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  The  chipmunk,  muskrat  and 
beaver  are  good  examples. 

In  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  wc  find, 
where  wet  and  dry  seasons  alternate  with  one 
another,  many  animals  hiding  away  and  remaining 
torpid  during  the  dry  period,  only  reserving  active 
life  upon  the  return  of  wet  condition^.  This 
resting  stage  is  known  as  aestivation.  Why  can 
we  not  properly  speak  of  it  as  hibernation?  Look 
up  the  derivation  of  these  terms  in  a  dictionary. 

In  passing,  we  may  add  that  hibernation  is  not 
confined  to  the  higher  animals,  but  is  very  common 
among  insects.  Biologists  tell  us  that  "hibernating 
insects  can  be  frozen  solid  and  remain  frozen  for 
weeks  and  months,  and  still  retain  the  power  of 
actively  living  again  in  the  following  spring." 
And  in  the  case  of  some  minute  forms,  animalcules, 
that  live  in  water,  the  body  may  so  dry  up,  and 
become  dessicated,  that  it  is  simply  a  bit  of  organic 
dust.  "  Now,  if  after  a  long  time  —  years  even  — 
one  of  these  organic  dust  particles  is  put  into 
water,  a  strange  thing  happens.  The  body  smells 
and  stretches  out,  the  skin  becomes  smooth 
instead  of  all  wrinkled  and  folded,  and  the  legs 
appear  in  normal  shape.  The  body  is  again  as 
it  was  years  before,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  liour 
to  several  hours  (depending  on  the  length  ol  lime 
the  animal  has  lain  dormant  and  dried)  slow 
movements  of  the  Ixxly  jjarts  begin,  and  soon  the 
animalcule  crawls  about  and  begins  life  wlure  it 
had  been  interrupted."  The  little  vinegar  eels, 
the  very  minute  forms  we  see  wiggling  up  the 
sides  of  the  glass  at  the  surface  of  vinegar,  and 
which  are  in  reality  well  organized  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  Round  Worms,  are  said  to  possess 
similar  powers.         

Apart  from  all  these  animals  we  have  a  number  of 
others  that  remain  active  throughout  the  year. 
A  list  would  include  our  winter  birds,  and  such 
four-footed    forms    as    the    moose,    caribou,    deer. 


foxes,  wild  cats,  rabbits,  squirrels  (red  and  gray) 
rats,  mice  and  several  others. 

These  and  the  hibernating  forms  may  be  studied 
at  this  time  of  year. 

For  a  dicussion  of  the  habits,  etc.,  of  many  of 
our  native  wild  animals  see  the  ReviiiW  for 
February,  March  and  April,  1914. 

Morang's  Modern  Nature  Study,  by  Silcox 
and  Stephenson,  contains  interesting  accounts  of 
many  of  our  wild  animals.  It  is  a  good  book  for 
teachers. 

BEAVERS. 

"The  most  expert  lumber-jack  is  inferior 
to  the  beaver  as  a  tree-feller.  He  cuts  down 
trees  in  the  most  scientific  way.  He  can  fell 
a  tree  so  it  will  fall  toward  the  pond  where 
he  wishes  to  construct  his  home,  thus  saving 
himself    unnecessary    work. 

"After  the  trees  are  felled  the  construction 
work  begins.  He  works  chiefly  by  night,  for 
he  is  a  nocturnal  prowler.  The  moon  is  his 
lantern,  the  quiet  of  the  night  his  inspiration 
his  sharp  teeth  are  his  hatchet  and  chisel,  and 
his  little  paws  are  his  means  of  conveyance, 
his  spade,  his  hammer,  and  his  trowel.  His 
hard,  flat,  hairless  and  scaly  tail  is  a  propeller 
when  swimming  and  a  balance  when  he  is 
cutting  timber,  for  he  stands  on  his  hind  legs 
while  gnawing  down  trees. 

"The  beaver  is  a  strict  %'egetarian  and  his 
diet  consists  chiefly  of  barks,  tender  shoots, 
and  water-plants.  The  trees  which  furnish 
the  bark  he  most  likes  are  the  cottonwood, 
poplar,  elm,  willow,  birch,  aspen,  and  box- 
elder.  The  bark  of  the  oak,  ash,  and  hickory 
he  does  not  eat. 

"To  flood  low  ground,  the  beavers  some- 
times have  to  build  a  dam  exceeding  fifty  feet 
in  length.  They  usually  lay  it  out  with  the 
curve  facing  up-stream.  The  foundation  is 
built  of  poles,  four  or  five  feet  long  by  an 
incii  or  two  thick.  These  they  lay  crosswise, 
filling  all  crevices  with  mud. 

"The  beaver  digs  up  mud  with  his  fora  feet, 
then  holds  it  close  to  his  breast  with  his  fore 
legs,  swims  to  where  he  has  started  his  dam, 
and,  having  deposited  it  in  its  proper  place, 
beats  the  mud  down  witli  his  paws  —  not  with 
his  tail  as  has  been  believed. "— From  the 
December  St.   Nicholas. 
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CHRISTMAS    SCHEME    FOR  THE    KINDER- 
GARTEN. 

Now  that  Christmas  is  drawing  near,  and  a 
festive  air  hovers  over  the  school,  the  little 
ones  begin  to  talk  eagerly  of  what  they  hope 
Santa  Claus  will  bring  them,  and  also  of  the 
jolly  times  they  hope  to  have  at  school.  Al- 
though war  may  make  some  difference  to 
children  of  older  years,  most  of  the  little  ones 
will  receive  their  usual  gifts  from  school. 

The  wise  teacher  will  therefore  introduce 
into  the  ordinary  curriculum  in  good  time 
seasonable  talks  and  lessons,  and  thus  combine 
work    and    pleasure. 

The  following  scheme  for  the  six-year-old 
class  has  proved  a  great  success,  says  The  Teachers' 
World  (England),  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Recitation. 

The  recitation  chosen  is  a  selection  from  "A 
Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,"  by  C.  Moore. 

An  interesting  talk  of  the  names  by  which 
other  little  children  call  Santa  Clau?  will  prove 
a  good  introduction,  i.  e.,  "Saint  Nicholas,"  by 
the  American  and  Dutch  little  ones,  "Noel" 
by  the  French,  and  "Santa  Claus"  or  "Father 
Christmas"  by  our  own,  are  all  one  and  the 
same  magic  person. 

A  VISIT  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

By  ClilMENT  MonRE. 

Down  the  chimney  St.  Nichol.Ts  came  with  a  bound, 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 
And  his  clothes  are  all  tarnished  with  as'ies  and  soot. 
.\  bundle  of  toys  he  had  hun ;;  on  his  back, 
And  he  looked  like  a  pedlar  just  opening  his  pack. 
His  eyes  how  they  twinkled!     His  dimples  how  merry! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry. 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 
And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  elf. 
And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 
And  filled  all  the  stockings,  then  turned  with  a  jerk. 
And,  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 
And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle. 
And  I  heard  him  exclaim  as  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
"Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night." 

Picture  Drawing. 

To  add  to  the  joy  and  attraction  of  learning 
about  his  visit,  teacher  should  draw  in  coloured 
chalks    the    picture    of    Santa    Claus    driving    his 


reindeer  in  a  sledge.  This  can  be  sketched  in 
rough  outline  whilst  the  children  are  repeating 
the  words  of  the  recitation.  It  illustrates  the 
recitation  remarkably  well,  and  helps  in  the 
recital  of  the  poem. 

Picture  Story  READmcs. 

It  may  also  be  used  in  the  reading  on  the 
blackboard  as  a  picture  story  lesson.  For 
instance : — 

(1)  "This  is  Santa  Claus." 

(2)  "He  has  four  reindeer." 

(3)  "They  pull  the  sledge  along." 

(4)  "Santa  Claus  has  a  bag  of  toys  on  his 
back." 

(5)  "There  are  ships,  bonbons,  flags,  sweets, 
drums,  and  dolls." 

(6)  "I  hope  he  will  not  forget  to  come  to 
us." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  children  to  learn 
all  the  hard  words.  "Santa  Claus"  they  will 
easily  recognise,  because  they  know  the  name 
so  well.  Such  picture  lessons  prove  an  admir- 
able aid  to  fluency  in  reading. 
Song. 

An  easy  Christmas  song  with  a  swing  is 
greatly  appreciated,   and   sung   with   enthusiasm. 

A  very  good  one,  quite  suited  to  children  of 
this  age,  is  "The  Christmas  Stocking,"  in 
Book  3,  "Action  Songs,"  by  Annie  Armstrong 
and  M.  Gillington.  For  those  unable  to  obtain 
this,  there  are  plenty  of  Christmas  songs,  and 
one  at  least  should  be  taught  at  this  time. 
Free  Paper  Cutting  and  Colouring. 

An  extra  lesson  connected  with  the  subject 
might  be  taken  in  free  paper  cutting. 

A  fir-tree  will  be  roughlj'  drawn  on  a  large 
sheet  of  brown  paper  by  teacher.  Children  will 
cut  out  and  colour  any  toy  which  they  would 
like  Father  Christmas  to  bring  them.  These 
toys  are  then  pasted  on  the  tree  by  the  children 
themselves. 

The  effect  is  very  pretty  and  attractive, 
whilst  th;  educational  value  of  free  cutting  is  too 
well  known  to  require  demonstration.  Such 
articles,  as  a  drum,  whistle,  whip,  top,  boat, 
bo.xes,  bonbons,  Christmas  stockings,  etc.,  are 
very  easy  to  cut  and  colour,  and  even  those  of 
more  difficult  shape  are  attempted  by  the 
children  simply  because  they  are  so  interested  in 
their    work. 
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A  LETTER  TO  COUNTRY  TEACHERS. 

Margery  K.  Cole  in  "The  School." 

The  Castle  on  the  Hill. 
Dear  Girls:  After  Four. 

Can  you  hear  the  school  clock  ticking  loud, 
insistent  ticks  as  Emmy  Louj;disappears  over 
the  next  hill?    ■ 

It  was  Emmy  Lou  who  made  me  want  to 
write  to  you.  Have  you  read  Emmy  Lou  by 
George  Madden  Martin?  If  you  read  it  long 
before  you  were  teaching  that  doesn't  count. 
It  is  not  on  the  lists  of  books  for  children 
but  for  those  who  love  children.  It  enables 
you  to  see  a  little  child's  point  of  view  as  could 
perhaps  no  other  book  of  its  kind.  You  see 
with  Emmy  Lou's  own  wondering  eyes  the 
teacher  who  made  the  wee  cramped  fingers  weary 
with  the  copying  of  many  digits  which  were  only 
to  be  sponged  off  to  make  room  for  yet  more 
digits.  Throughout  her  school  e.xpericnce  you 
never  fail  to  see  this  teacher  or  that  in  a  strong 
light;  her  weakness  or  strength  in  regard  to 
Emmy  Lou's  upbringing  is  fully  exposed.  The 
book  is  a  veritable  inspiration  in  making  you 
want  to  emulate  one  teacher  above  all  others. 
To  read  Emmy  Lou  is  "to  see  oursels  as  ithers 
see  us." 

The  book  to  help  you  prevent  Emmy  Lou 
from  copying  digits  for  naught  is  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold's  Plans  jor  Busy  Work.  .  It  is  lull  of 
suggestions  in  number  work,  language,  and  read- 
ing for  seat  work.  The  charts  described  for 
drawing  and   phonics  are   not   too  ingenious  to 

copy. 

For  your  awkward  second  class  —  or  do  you 
like  your  second  class? — in  geography  our 
Inspectot  recommends  "Our  Home  and  Its 
Surroundings."  It  is  more  than  merely  sugges- 
tive; the  questions  at  the  back  which  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  tliose  to  guide  home 
observation  and  those  for  oral  or  written  review, 
are    most    practical. 

While  talking  about  books  —  if  you  went  to 
Normal  doubtless  you  have  the  First  Book  of 
Farming  by  Charles  L.  Goodrich.  Do  you  get 
the  grant  for  teaching  agriculture.  Even  if 
you're  teaching  nature  study,  soil  tillage,  osmosis, 
and  capillarity  are  beautifully  illustrated  in 
their  relation  to  plant  life.  I  have  given  the 
book  to  the  boys  for  a  rainy  noon  hour. 

All  of  these  books  with  the  exception  of  the 


last  one  are  not  over  fifty  cents.  As  Dr. 
Sandiford  said,  we  must  own  books  to  appreciate 
and  assimilate  them  properly  When  your 
"per  annum"  is  raised,  buy  Smith's  Systematic 
Methodology.  It  was  written  for  you  by  a 
Columbia  professor.  While  it  covers  nearly 
everything,  it  tells  you  specially  how  to  start 
the  little  ones,  an  art  of  which  every  country 
teacher  is  not  the  mistress.  Isn't  this  good? 
In  approaching  print  "if  the  teacher  does  not 
previously  announce  that  now  the  child  is 
about  to  undertake  a  task  that  will  tax  his 
powers  to  the  utmost,  he  will  make  the  transi- 
tion with  little  difficulty.  I  was  once  guilty  of 
printing  an  M  on  the  board! 

If  you  are  booky  won't  you  write  and  tell 
me  about  your  particular  cronies?  Those  of 
which  I  have  told  you  are  the  ones  which  have 
made  easy  sailing  of  some  rough  places  over 
which  I  had  to  steer  my  bark  canoe. 

The  clock   insists?     I   must  stop. 
Your  co-worker, 

A  Sometime  Faculty  Girl. 


THE  LIVING  AGE. 


To  busy  people  who  desire  to  do  some  reading  on 
topics  of  the  day,  and  find  themselves  bewildered  by  the 
great  number  of  articles  pouring  from  the  press,  The  Living 
Age  is  a  boon.  It  presents  every  week  the  very  best 
articles  from  English  magazines  and  papers  of  such  stand- 
ing as  Blackwood's  Magazine,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  The 
Athenaeum,  and  of  widely  varying  opinions.  Especially 
since  the  war,  this  publication  has  been  invaluable.  The 
issues  for  November  contain  among  other  articles,  "Anglo- 
American  Relations"  by  James  Davenport  VVhelpley; 
"Japan's  I'art  in  the  War,"  by  Robert  Machray;  "The 
Governance  of  Ireland,"  by  Sir  Erancis  Vane;  China's 
New  President  and  the  Political  Outlook,"  by  E.  C. 
Cooper.  Nor  is  the  range  con.*ined  to  politics  and  current 
history.  Literary  and  educational  articles,  admirable  short 
stories,  and  the  cream  of  the  poetry  of  today,  appear  in 
these  pages.  We  can  hardly  commend  The  Living  Age  too 
highly.  It  is  published  every  Saturday  by  The  Living 
Age  Company,  6  Beacon  Street,  lioston.  Subscription 
price,  six  dollars  a  year.  Postage  to  Canada  fifty  cents  in 
addition. 


The  Allies  are  now  at  open  war  with  the  government  of 
Greece,  though  it  is  believed  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  insurrectionists  who 
think  that  Greece  should  long  ago  have  joined  the  Allies. 
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POETRY  IN   THE  PRIlVfARY  GRADES. 

The  Retired  Cat. 

Who  has  a  pet  cat?  Hands  up.  Let  us  hear 
some  of  the  things  you  have  noticed  about 
your  cat.  Is  she  fond  of  you?  How  do  you 
know?  Is  she  quiet  and  sober,  or  frisky  and 
mischievous?  How  old  is  she?  Does  she  Hke 
to  be  with  you,  or  with  other  cats,  or  does  she 
Hke   to   be   alone?     There  is  a  verse  that  says — 

"The  dog  will  come  when  he  is  called 
The  cat  will  walk   away." 

Is  that  true?  Where  does  your  cat  like  to 
sleep?  Do  you  ever  find  her  sleeping  in  queer 
places?  A  cat  that  we  had  liked  to  curl  up  in 
the  kitchen  dipper,  until  she  got  too  big.  Once 
we  found  her  asleep  in  a  man's  boot,  and  once 
we  saw  a  gray  tail  hanging  down  from  the 
roller  towel,  and  there  was  pussy  lying  in  the 
towel,  as  if  it  were  a  hammock. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  there  lived 
a  very  good  man  named  Cowper,  who  wrote 
beautiful  poetry.  He  was  ill  a  good  deal  of  the 
time,  and  had  to  live  very  quietly  in  the  country 
but  he  was  not  lonely,  for  he  loved  animals, 
and  always  had  pets.  He  took  very  good  care 
of  them,  and  noticed  all  their  funny  ways. 
Listen  to  this  story,  that  he  wrote  about  his  cat: 

A  poet's  cat,  sedate  and  grave, 

As  poet  well  could   wish  to  have, 

Was  much  addicted  to  inquire, 

For  nooks  to  which  she  might  retire; 

And  where,  secure  as  mouse  in  chink, 

She  might  repose,  or  sit  and  think. 

Sometimes  ascending,  debonnair. 

An  apple-tree,  or  lofty  pear. 

Lodged  with  convenience  in  the  fork, 

She  watched  the  gardener  at  his  work; 

Sometimes  her  ease  and  solace  sought 

In  an   old  empty  watering  pot. 

But  love  of  change,  it  seems,  has  place 

Not  only  in  our  wiser  race; 

Cats  also  feel  as  well  as  we, 

That  passion's  force,  and  so  did  she. 

Her  climbing,  she  began  to  find. 

Exposed  her  too  much  to  the  wind. 

And  the  old  utensil  of  tin 

Was  cold  and  comfortless  within; 

She  therefore  wished  instead  of  those 

Some  place  of  more  serene  repose. 

Where  neither  cold   might  come,   nor  air 

Too  rudely  wanton  with   her  hair. 

And  sought  it  in  the  likeliest  mode. 


Within  her  master's  snug  abode. 

A  drawer,  it  chanced,  at  bottom  lined 

With  linen  of  the  softest  kind, 

A  drawer  impending  o'er  the  rest. 

Half  open  in  the  topmost  chest. 

Of  depth  enough,  and  none  to  spare, 

Invited  her  to  slumber  there; 

Puss,  with  delight  beyond  expression. 

Surveyed  the  scene,  and  took  possession. 

Recumbent  at  her  ease,  ere  long. 

And  lulled  by  her  own  humdrum  song, 

She  left  the  cares  of  life  behind, 

And  slept  a?  she  would  sleep  her  last, 

When  in  came,  housewifely  inclined, 

The  chambermaid,  and  shut  it  fast; 

By  no  malignity  impelled, 

But  all  unconscious  whom  it  held. 

Awakened  by  the  shock  (cried  Puss) 

Was  ever  cat  attended  thus-' 

The  open  drawer  was  left,  I  see. 

Merely  to  prove  a  nest  for  me. 

For  soon  as  I  v.as  well  composed. 

Then  came  the  maid  and  it  was  closed, 

How  smooth  these  kerchiefs,  and  how  sweet! 

0  what  a  delicate  retreat! 

1  will  resign  myself  to  rest, 
Till  Sol,  declining  in  the  west. 

Shall  call  to  supper,  when,  no  doubt, 

Susan  will  come,  and  let  me  out. 

The  evening  came,  the  sun  descended. 

And  Puss  remained  still  unattended. 

The  n'ght  rolled  tardily  away, 

(With  her  indeed,  'twas  never  day) 

The  sprightly  morn  her  course  renewed. 

The  evening  grey  again  ensued. 

And  Puss  came  into  mind  or  more. 

Than  if  entombed  the  day  before, 

With  hunger  pinched,  and  pinched  for  room. 

She  now  presiiged  approaching  doom, 

Nor  slept  a  single  wink,  nor  purred. 

Conscious  of  jeopardy  incurred. 

That  night,  by  chance,  the  poet,  watching, 

Heard  an  inexplicable  stratching; 

His  noble  heart  went  pit-apat. 

And  to  himself  he  said,  "What's  that.-'" 

He  drew  the  curtain  at  his  side, 

And  forth  he  peeped,  but  nothing  spied, 

At  length  a  voice  which  well  he  knew, 

A  long  and  melancholy  mew, 

Saluting  his  poetic  ears, 

Consoled  him  and  dispelled  his  fears; 

He  left  his  bed,  he  trod  the  floor. 

And  'gan  in  haste  the  drawers  explore. 

The  lowest  first,  and  without  stop 

The  rest  in  order  to  the  top. 

Forth  skipped  the  cat,  not  now  replete, 

As  erst,   v.ith  airy  self-conceit. 

Nor,  in  her  own  foud  apprehension, 

A  theme  for  all  the  world's  attention, 

But  modest,  .sober,  cured  of  all 

Her  notions  hyperbolical, 
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And   wishing  for  a   place  of  rest, 
Anytliing  rather  than  a  chest, 
Then  stepped  the  poet  into  bed, 
With  this  reflection   in  his  head: 

Moral. 
Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense. 
Of  your  own   worth  and  consequence. 

Let  US  see  how  well  you  know  the  story. 
Whose  cat  was  this?  What  does  "sedate  and 
grave"  mean?  Are  all  cats  like  that?  Cowper 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  telling  about  a  very- 
pretty  kitten,  and  her  tricks  and  games.  "But 
time,"  he  said,  "that  spoils  everything,  will 
turn  her  into  a  cat,  and  then  no  more  fun." 
Tell  two  places  where  the  cat  liked  to  be?  Why 
did  she  want  to  find  another  place?  Where  did 
she  look  for  a  place,  and  what  place  did  she 
find?  What  made  the  drawer  a  very  comfortable 
bed?  What  happened  soon  after  the  cat  went 
to  sleep?  What  did  she  think  about  then? 
Did  Susan  know  that  she  was  in  the  drawer? 
What  do  we  call  a  person  who  is  sure  that  every 
one  else  is  thinking  aljout  her?  How  long  was 
Puss  in  the  drawer?  How  did  she  feel?  Tell 
how  she  was  let  out.  Was  she  changed  at  all? 
Learn  the  words  that  the  poet  said  as  he  stepped 
into  bed. 

To  the  Teacher:  [There  are  many  words  in 
this  poem  that  the  children  will  not  understand, 
but  do  not  explain  any  more  than  is  necessary 
for  them  to  get  the  facts  -of  the  story.  Keep 
steadily  in  mind  that  the  object  is  not  to  teach 
them  words  and  definitions,  but  to  interest 
them  in  reading.  Encourage  them  to  talk  freely 
about  the  story.  Read  them  Cowper's  "Colu- 
briad,"  another  cat  story,  and  be  sure  t<j  read 
them    "John    Gilpin."] 


PUZZLE    GAMES  FOR  "BREAKING-UP"  DAY 
AND  HOLIDAYS. 

(a)  Word  Squares. 

In  a  word  square  the  first  row  and  the  first 
column  form  the  same  word;  the  second  row  and 
the  second  column,  the  same;  and  so  on.  Child- 
ren will  be  delighted  to  puzzle  out  fitting  words. 
They  should  begin  with  words  of  four  letters,  and 
continue  to  those  of  five  or  six  letters,  Examples: 

MEAD 

EDGE 

AGUE 

DEED 


Four  letters. — 1.  A  river  in  Oxfordshire.  ISIS 

2.  A  part  of  our  body.     SIDE 

3.  A  thought.  IDEA 

4.  A  chair.  S  E  A  J 

(b)  Arithmorems. 

In  an  arithmorem  figures  are  substitutes  for 
Roman  numerals,  and  letters  are  added  to 
complete  the  word  it  is  desired  to  disguise.  To 
make  the  riddle  more  difficult  these  letters 
should  be  transposed  out  of  their  proper  order. 
Examples : 

L  (a)  54  and  e— LIVE. 

2.  (b)  57  and  ten  song  (a  famous  traveller) — 
LIVINGSTONE. 

(c)  The  Alphabetical  Puzzle. 

The  pu.Tzle  consists  in  the  choice  of  a  word  the 
sound  of  which  when  uttered  shall  be  comprised 
in  the  naming  of  one  or  more  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  says  the   Teachers'    World  (Eng.) 

Examples: — A  word  denoting  a  volume  of 
water  spelt  with  three  letters,  but  that  can  be 
expressed    with    one.     Answer:     C. 

(a)  Words  containing  three  letters  which  can 
be  expressed  in  one: — 

1.  A  famous  garden.     Answer:     Kew.     Q. 

2.  English  rivers.  Answer:  Dee  and  Wye. 
D   and    Y. 

(b)  Words  containing  four  letters,  etc. : — 

1.  An    adjective.     Answer:     Wise.     Y.    Y. 

2.  A  prophet.     Answer:     Seer.     C.  R. 

One  may  continue  the  list  with  words  of  fi\e, 
six,  and  seven  letters;    and  so  on. 

(d)  Mental  Scenes. 

The  aim  is  to  paint  in  words  a  mental  scene, 
leavimg  out  all  such  clues  as  proper  names, 
which  the  listeners  must  disco\er,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  description  of  the  English  camp 
before  Agincouit. 

Similarly,  character  sketches  may  be  drawn, 
with  the  name  of  the  hero  or  heroine  omitted. 
Great  scope  for  ingenuity  is  given  in  these  and 
other  games  of  the  same  type. 


Bukharest,  the  capital  of  Rouniania,  has  often  been 
besieged  and  taken.  \ow  that  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders,  Vass\-,  the  chief  lity  of  MoliUuia,  is  made 
the  temporary  capital. 
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WHO,  WHAT  AND  WHERE? 

Search  Questions  for  Competition. 

Questions  will  appear  in  each  issue  from  November  to  April. 
Marks  are  given  for  correct  answers,  and  in  May  a  prize,  con- 
sisting of  one  year's  free  subscription  to  Review,  is  awarded  to 
the  winner  of  the  highest  marks.  Answers  to  each  month's 
questions  are  given  in  the  following  issue. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  readers  of  the  Review.  All 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  first  of  the  month. 
Number  your  answers.     Sign  with  pseudonym. 

II. 

Dreams. 

1.  What  unfinished  poem  by  a  celebrated  English  poet 
was  conceived  in  a  dream? 

2.  "Your  dreams  came  through  the  gate  of  horn,  my 
pretty  darling."  Woodstock,  Ch.  xix.  What  is  the  gate  of 
horn? 

3.  What  murderer  told  the  story  of  his  crime,  under  the 
guise  of  a  dream,  to  a  child? 

4.  What  children  were  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and 
dreams? 

5.  Who  vainly  sought  to  strike  into  that  "wondrous  track 
of  dreams  again?" 

6.  Who  is  called  "the  immortal  dreamer?" 


Questions  for  November. 

1.  Where  did  Kipling  get  the  title  of  his  story  "Captaing 
Courageous?" 

2.  Where  was  the  battle  of  four  kings  against  five? 

3.  Who  was  "The  King  over  the  Water?" 

4.  What  child  bore  the  title  "King  of  Rome?" 

5.  Who  was  the  Black  Captain  who  ran  away  with  little 
Miss  Jessamine? 

Answer^. 

1.  From  the  famous  ballad  "Mary  Ambree. " 

"When  captains  courageous,  whom  death  could   not 
daunt. 
Did  march  to  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Gaunt, 
They  mustered  their  soldiers  by  two  and  by  three. 
And  the  foremost  in  battle  was  Mary  Ambree. 

2.  In  the  Vale  of  Siddim.     Genesis  xiv,  8,  9. 

3.  Charles  Edward  Stuart.     See  Redgauntlet,  Letter  v. 

4.  The  title  "King  of  Rome"  was  conferred  by  Napoleon 
I  on  his  son  on  the  day  of  the  child's  birth. 

5.  The  father  of  Jackanapes,  in  Mrs.  Ewing's  story  of 
that  name. 

Three  sets  of  answers  received.     No  one  got  No.  1. 
Marks  allowed  10.     V.  P.  C.  T.  B.,  8;   Rose,  8;   Reader,  5. 
Will  contributors  be  kind  enough  to  sign  with  a  pseudonym 
rather  than  with  initials. 


SANTA  CLACS  AND  HIS  WHIP. 

A  recitation  for  boys.  Each  one  will  be  provided  with  a 
whip,  and  all  will  crack  whips  together  exactly  on  the  word 
"crack"  at  the  end  of  each  verse.  Each  of  the  boys  will 
recite  one  verse. 

Oh,  Santa  Claus  is  on  his  way! 

His  prancing  steeds  are  near, 
We  hear  the  sounds  of  the  silver  bells; 

His  sleigh  is  almost  here. 
A  load  of  gifts  is  stored  for  all 

Securely  in  his  pack. 
For  he  travels  like  the  lightning. 

While  his  whip  goes  crack! 

Through  all  the  year  with  plane  and  saw 

He  worked  in  his  wond  rous  shop. 
So  much  there  was  for  him  to  do 

That  he  never  dared  to  stop. 
But  when  the  gifts  were  all  complete 

They  made  a  mighty  stack  — 
He  will  surely  bring  them  with  him 

When  his  whip  goes  crack! 

Now,  when  we  light  our  Christmas-tree, 

Oh,  what  a  glorious  sight. 
With  countless  waxen  candles  lit. 

All  burning  there  so  bright. 
Our  good  old  friend  will  load  it  down. 

There  will  surely  be  no  lack; 
He  always  keeps  his  promise 

When  his  whip  goes  crack! 

So  hang  your  stockings,  large  and  small, 

On  the  bed-post  in  a  row. 
For  they  will  look  so  tempting  when 

They're  filled  from  top  to  toe. 
Our  generous  saint  will  never  fail; 

He  has  a  splendid  knack 
Of  giving  right  good  measure 

When  his  whip  goes  cr.\ck! 


Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations. 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease, 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say  — "Peace." 

— Longfellow. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  about  sixty-five  thousand 
casualties  among  Canadian  troops  have  been  reported, 
and  nearly  ten  thousand  of  them  have  been  killed  in 
action. 

Recruiting  has  of  late  fallen  off  in  Canada,  but.  as  the 
need  of  men  is  more  keenly  felt,  more  are  now  coming 
forward  to  enlist.  We  have  not  yet  sent  the  full  number 
of  half  a  million  men  which  has  been  promised  by  the 
Canadian  (Government,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  total 
will  soon  reach  that  number. 

It  is  hard  to  find  anything  encouraging  in  the  latest 
war  news,  except  that  Britain  still  controls  the  sea,  or 
at  least  the  surface  of  the  sea.  German  submarines  are 
a  growing  menace,  and  the  number  of  ships  destroyed  by 
them  has  brought  about  a  shortage  of  merchant  vessels 
which  is  seriously  felt  by  neutrals  as  well  as  by  the  .Allies. 

After  five  months  of  fierce  attack,  the  Germans  succeeeed 
in  taking  only  two  of  the  permanent  forts  around  Verdun 
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and  these  two  have  now  been  recaptured  by  the  French. 
This  is  the  third  great  defeat  which  the  Germans  have 
suffered  in  the  west.  The  first  was  at  the  Marne,  in 
1914,  when  the  (ierman  armies  were  thrown  back  and 
Paris  «as  saved;  the  second  was  at  \'pres,  when  they 
failed  to  break   through  to  Calais. 

The  battle  of  the  Somme  still  continues,  with  the  Uritish 
and  French  lines  making  slight  gains.  Though  the  loss 
of  men  has  been  heavy  here,  the  Allied  forces  have  met 
with  no  serious  reverse.  Wet  weather  is  hampering 
the  movements  of  the  armies,  and  the  campaign  is  pro- 
bably  over   for  this  year. 

On  the  Italian  front  the  situation  is  practically  unchang- 
ed, and  here  also  military  operations  have  been  brought 
to  a  .standstill  by  the  weather. 

The  Serbs  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  and  Rus- 
sians, have  won  an  important  victory  in  Macedonia,  by 
which  they  have  come  into  possession  of  .Monastir,  the 
most  important  city  in  southern  Serbia.  1  he  (jcrnians 
and  Bulgars  who  held  the  city  were  compelled  to  leave  it 
on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  and  retired  to  the  moun- 
tainous region  farther  north,  where  they  are  being  attacked 
by  the  French  and  Russians  from  the  south,  the  Serbs 
from  the  east,  and  the  Italians  from  the  west. 

The  Teutonic  forces  have  swept  over  western  Roiiniania> 
as  they  swept  over  lielgiuni,  Poland  and  Serbia.  If  the 
Roun.anians  and  the  Russians  who  have  come  to  their 
assistance  can  check  and  turn  back  this  invasion,  it  will 
be  a  victory  as  important  as  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
If  not,  Roumania  will  share  the  fate  of  Seroia  and  Belgium 

The  part  of  Poland  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Central 
Powers  has,  by  joint  proclamation  of  the  German  and 
.Austrian  Emperors,  been  made  an  independent  kingdom, 
which  means  independent  of  Russia.  The  new  kingdom 
is  expected  to  raise  an  army  of  its  own  and  fight  for  the 
Germans.  As  to  that  part  of  ancient  Poland  which  was 
under  German  rule  before  the  war,  that  is  to  remain 
(jcrman,  of  course;  and  if  the  Poles  do  not  shmv  their 
gratitude  by  giving  sufficient  help  to  the  Teutonic  cause 
the  proclamation  is  to  be  rescinded. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  whicli  took 
place  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  is  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  the  month.  He  was  quietly  succeeded 
by  his  grandnephew,  the  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph, 
who  becomes  Emperor  Charles  I.  of  Austria  and  King 
Charles  1\'.  of  Hungary.  The  wife  of  the  new  sovereign, 
now  the  Empress  Zita,  was  born  in  Italy,  and  her  two 
brothers  are  serving  in  the  Helgian  army. 

The  Greek  revolutionists  have  declared  war  against 
Bulgaria,  but  the  royalists  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
Central  Powers,  and  causing  much  trouble  to  the  Allies 
at  Salonika. 

The  revolution  against  the  Turks  in  .Arabia,  led  by  the 
Grand  Shereef  of  .Mecca,  has  so  far  succeeded  that  the 
new  government  set  up  by  the  .Arabs  claims  recognition 
as  the  independent  kingdom  of  Arabia.  (Sherctf  is  a 
title  of  nobility  given  lo  certain  descendants  of  .Mohammed, 
and  the  word  is  not  related  to  our  word  sherifij. 
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Both  British  and  Portuguese  forces  have  recently  won 
small,  but  important,  victories  in  German   East  Africa. 

The  deportation  of  Belgians  for  forced  labor  in  Germany- 
is  oiie  of  the  latest  horrors  of  the  war.  Thousands  of 
Belgian  workmen  are  being  thus  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
only  excuse  is  that  the  movement  is  in  the  interest  of 
Germany.  It  will  permit  the  release  of  German  workmen 
for  active   military   service. 

Baron  Shaughnessy  has  formall)-  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Houae  of  Lore's,  having  made  a  special  visit  to  England 
for  that  purpose.  Speaking  of  Canadian  affairs.  Lord 
Shaughnessy  says  it  is  cesential  to  the  development  of 
Canadian  trade  that  both  English  and  French  be  made 
compulsory  subjects  in   Canadian  schools. 

Just  as  the  Mexican  delegates  were  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  for  the  removal  of  their 
troops  from  Mexico  because  they  were  no  longer  needed. 
Villa's  forces  have  captured  the  city  of  Chihuahua  (Che- 
wawa),    and    are    threatening    the    border    town    of    Juarez 
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(hwarrez).  What  the  effect  will  be  it  is  impossible  to 
predict,  but  precautions,  of  course,  cannot  be  relaxed 
at   present. 

The  adoption  of  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  five 
more  states  at  a  recent  elections  has  brought  exactly 
half  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union  into  line  for 
prohibition.  A  movement  has  been  organized  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  which  if  successful,  will  bring  €"11 
Canada     under     prohibition. 

The  new  tungsten  mines  near  Burnt  Church,  N.  B., 
are  being  operated  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  whole  of  the 
product  is  being  disposed  of  in  England. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  Nepisiquit  Bridge  School  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Lillian  Patterson,  Miss  R.  Jean  Miller  and  Miss  Mabel  E. 
Eddy,  has  forwarded  the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  to  Dr.  W.  S. 
Carter,  as  its  contribution  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund. 

A  very  successful  and  enjoyable  entertainment  was  given 
in  Wallace's  Hall,  Gardner's  Creek,  N.  B.,  by  the  school 
children  of  that  place,  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher. 
Miss  Kelly.  The  sum  of  twenty-seven  dollars  was  raised 
for  the  Belgian  Fund. 

On  Wednesday,  November  22nd,  the  pupils  of  the  Sackville 
High  School  presented  their  concert,  in  aid  of  the  Belgian 
children,  at  the  Opera  House.  Before  the  curtain  went  up 
every  seat  had  been  occupied,  and  many  people  had  to  stand. 
The  concert  was  a  decided  success  both  financially  and  other- 
wise, and  the  sum  of  $180.00,  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  education  office,  was  cleared  above  expenses. 

Mr.  Russell  T.  Bennett  is  the  principal  of  Sackville  High 
School,  having  taken  that  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term. 

A  fair  in  aid  of  the  destitute  children  of  Belgium  was  held 
at  Sussex  in  the  High  School  Assembly  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
November  15th,  and  the  girls  of  the  High  School  served 
afternoon  tea  in  the  library.  The  amount  realized  for  the 
fund  was  slightly  over  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Joseph  Howe  School,  Halifax,  is  one  of  those  that  had 
worked  and  contributed  toward  the  comfort  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  school  who  are  now  on  active  service.     Fifteen 


Christmas  boxes  have  been  packed  and  sent  to  France  and 
England.  In  the  year  ending  June,  1916,  the  school  has 
contributed  to  various  war  funds  about  three  hundred  and 
forty  dollars,  besides  sending  by  each  mail  bundles  of  news- 
papers to  Canadian  hospitals  abroad. 

On  Friday,  November  10th,  a  meeting  of  the  Parent 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Milltown,  N.  B.  A 
musical  and  literary  programme  was  carried  out  and  instruc- 
tive addresses  were  given  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  by  the  Director  of  Manual  Training,  and  by  G. 
W.  Ganong,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  St.  Stephen  School  Board. 

RECENT  BOOKS. 

One  cent  per  line  will  be  paid  }or  all  contributions  sent  in  by 
subscribers  and  used  in  this  column. 

Two  pretty  books  in  the  Everychild's  series  are  Old  Stories 
for  Young  Readers,  and  A  Visit  to  the  Farm.  The  one  com- 
piled, written  by  Laura  A.  Large.  The  first  contains  thirty- 
four  well  known  stories  such  as  the  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The 
Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  in  simple 
language  and  is  suitable  for  very  little  ones.  The  second 
tells  of  a  town  boy's  visit  to  his  country  cousin,  and  of  all 
that  he  found  out  about  the  ways  of  farm  creatures  and  farm 
work.  It  is  for  intermediate  grades.  Both  are  prettily 
illustrated  and  have  large  clear  print  and  attractive  covers. 
They  are  good  for  supplementary  reading.  [The  MacMillan 
Company  of  Canada,  70  Broad  Street,  Toronto,  40  cents 
each.] 

Teachers  who  are  looking  for  supplementary  reading,  or 
suggestions  for  story  telling  in  the  lower  grades  are  advised 
to  write  to  the  MacMillan  Company  for  a  list  of  the  "A.  L. " 
Bright  Story  Readers.  These  little  books  in  strong  paper 
covers,  give  a  great  variety  of  favourite  and  classic  tales,  for 
the  low  price  of  from  six  to  eleven  cents  each.  The  volumes 
now  number  between  two  and  three  hundred.  We  have 
received  numbers  101,  102  and  115.  No.  101  has  the  story 
of  the  Golden  Fleece;  102  called  Once  upon  a  Time,  give  three 
other  myths,  and  115  is  a  charming  long  story  The  Christmas 
Cuckoo,  by  Frances  Browne. 

[The  "A.  L."  Bright  Story  Readers.  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  70  Bond  Street,  Toronto.] 

Miss  Helen  Kinnie  and  Miss  Anna  M.  Clooey,  respectively 
professor  and  assistant  professor  of  Household  Arts  Educa- 
tion in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  have  written 
a  book  for  the  Home  Making  Series,  published  by  the  Mac- 
Millan Companj',  which  should  prove  very  useful  in  schools 
where  domestic  science  is  taught,  and  for  Women's  Institutes. 
The  book  is  called  Food  and  Health,  an  elementary  text  book 
of  home  making,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  country  homes 
and  as  well  as  in  schools.  It  deals  with  food  problems, 
including  raising  of  food  and  selling  it,  preparation  of  food 
in  schools  and  house,  care  of  food,  prevention  of  waste  and 
water  suppK'.  A  large  number  of  simple  recipes  are  given 
with  thoroughly  practical  directions,  as  well  as  suggestions 
for  bills  of  fare,  bu\  ing  cooking  utensils,  etc.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  style,  and  very  fully 
illustrated.  It  would  be  a  welcome  present  for  the  girl  at 
home  on  a  farm.  [312  pages,  65  cents.  The  MacMillan 
Company  of  Canada,  70  Bond  Street,  Toronto.) 

The  latest  issue  of  Black's  History  Pictures  that  has  been 
received  has  seventy-nine  pictures  illustrating  events  from 
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1715-1815,  including  the  Jacobite  Rebellions,  the  French 
Revolution.  There  are  many  portraits,  and  the  pictures  of 
sea  fights  are  especially  interesting  just  now  when  sea  warfare 
is  so  different  from  that  of  a  century  ago.  No  one  who  has 
once  used  these  pictures  will  want  to  teach  history  without 
them.     A.  &  C.  Black,  London,  one  shilling. 

Heroes  of  Conquest  and  Empire  is  another  volume  in  the 
Everychild's  Series.  It  gives  us  in  simple  language  the 
stories  of  the  life  and  work  of  six  famous  men: —  William  the 
Conqueror,  Mahomet,  Kublai  Khan,  Gustavus  .Adolphus, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Peter  the  Great.  These  are  linked, 
the  compiler  tells  us,  by  the  fact  that  each  was  living  and 
working  for  the  success  of  a  great  idea.  (The  MacMillan 
Company  of  Canada,  176  pages,  40  cents.] 

In  The  Rambles  of  a  Canadian  Naturalist  we  find  a  collec- 
tion of  short  papers  recording  the  walks  of  a  nature  lover  in 
the  suburbs  of  an  Ontario  city,  presumably  Toronto.  They 
are  written  in  a  quiet  and  unpretentious  st>  le,  and  show 
close  and  sympathetic  observation.  Among  the  subjects 
dealt  with  are  The  Pitcher  Plant,  The  N'ight  Hawk,  The 
Great  Blue  Heron,  The  Haunt  of  the  l.oon.  The  Tussock  Moth. 
In  Preparing  for  Spring,  Early  Winter  and  Winter  Buds,  the 
writer  dwells  on  aspects  of  nature  that  go  unnoticed  by 
many.  In  some  of  the  chapters,  notably  in  "Don't  PIuck 
It,"  he  pleads  with  the  lover  of  flowers  to  learn  to  love  them 
in  their  own  surroundings  and  not  to  let  the  lust  of  possession 
lead  to  destruction.  "Let  all  lovers  of  flowers  learn  the 
generous  selfishness  of  renunciation."  The  man  or  woman 
who  can  pass  a  Trailing  .Arbutus  in  flower  and  not  pluck  it  is 
as  near  to  perfection  as  it  is  possible  for  weak  humanity  to 
approach.  The  charms  of  this  modest  little  book  will  unfold 
itself  to  the  reader  who  finds  in  it  reminders  of  his  own 
wanderings  afield.  It  has  six  colour  illustrations  by  Robert 
Holmes,  and  the  chapter  headings  are  by  the  students  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  .^rts. 

(The  Rambles  of  a  Canadian  Naturalist,  S.  T.  Wood,  246 
pages,  I.  .M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.] 
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NATURE  STUDY  OF  ANIMALS. 
H.  G.  Perry. 

Bird  Notes. 

No  department  of  nature  work  has  greater 
attraction  for  young  people  of  school  age  than  the 
study  of  bird  life.  From  the  time  of  their  return 
in  the  spring  with  their  gayest  colors  and  most 
attractive  songs,  all  through  the  nesting  season 
and  while  the  young  are  growing  into  bird-form 
and  learning  to  fly,  and  all  through  the  summer 
till  at  last  we  miss  them  all  of  a  sudden  and  they 
are  gone  for  the  winter,  there  is  interest  at  every 
turn. 

Like  the  attraction  in  other  fields  of  nature 
study  this  interest  is  contagious,  and  soon  spread 
through  the  school,  and  is  often  accompanied  with 
a  friendly  rivalry  among  the  pupils,  "Who  will 
find  the  first  bird?"  "Who  will  find  the  most 
nests?"  "Who  will  find  the  first  young  birds?" 
But  this  interest  does  not  start  of  itself,  in  the 
ordinary  child  it  is  dormant,  the  teacher  must  call 
it  into  action.  And  even  after  she  starts  it  going, 
there  is  need  of  constant  supervision. 

We'^^most  recognize  the  interest  as  the  starting 
bar  which  sets  the  whole  machinery  of  study  and 
investigation  in  motion,  but  that  it  does  not 
possess  automatic  power  in  itself.  The  interest 
must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  and  energy 
constantly  applied  to  keep  the  machinery  running. 
A  good  start  is  important  but  it  is  equally  essential 
that  the  guiding  and  controlling  mind  of  the 
teacher  keeps  pace  with  her  pupils  in  all  their 
nature  studies. 

In  these  notes  we  will  first  call  attention  to  bird 
migration,  and  using  it  as  a  starting  point,  outline 
other  bird-studies  in  general. 

Bird  migration  owes  its  origin  to  a  ready  and 
easy  means  of  locomotion  —  to  the  power  of 
flight.  It  is  the  response  of  the  organism  to  find  a 
more  suitable  environment,  and  depends  upon 
the  following  chief  factors:  fluctuating  food  sup- 
ply, love  of  home,  breeding  impulses,  and  varying 
temperature. 

Technically  speaking  bird  migration  is  applied 
to  the  periodical  and  regular  passage  or  movement 
of  birds  between  localities  inhabited  at  different 
periods  of  the  year,  and  is  as  a  rule  between  the 
breeding  area  or  home  and  the  winter  quarters. 

This  movement  of  birds  from  their  true  home 
to  escape  winter  conditions  is  much  like  the  hiberna- 


tion habit  we  find  among  many  animals,  and 
which  we  discussed  in  outline  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Review.  In  fact  early  naturalists  long 
thought  that  birds  hibernated  too.  Such  a  theory 
grew  out  of  local  observation,  for  there  was  little 
or  no  foreign  travelling  and  less  interchange  of 
data  along  nature  lines  with  other  countries.  The 
local  observer,  night  after  night  in  late  summer, 
saw  the  swallows  dropping  to  roost  among  the 


Fig.  1.     MIGRATION   OF   THE    BOBOLINK. 

Dotted  area,  Breeding  range;    Black  area,  Winter  raxLge; 
Arrows,  Migration  route. 


reeds,  till  all  at  once  none  was  to  be  found  any- 
where. Was  is  not  quite  natural  to  think  "they 
had  vanished  to  hibernate  in  the  water?" 

Long  years  passed,  mostly  occupied  with  dis- 
cussions and  conflicts,  with  a  little  investigation 
now  and  then  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety,  before 
the  true  nature  of  their  disappearance  was  deter- 
mined. One  rather  serious  alternative  theory 
sent  the  birds  to  the  moon  for  the  winter.  John 
Legg  was  one  of  the  first  real  students  of  bird 
migration,  and  his  pamphlet,  "A  Discussion  of 
the  Emigration  of  British  Birds,"  (1780)  did 
much   to  direct  investigation  along  proper  lines. 
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Investigation  followed  until  there  was  not  a  single 
instance  of  avian  hibernation  held  by  naturalists. 
Chapman  groups  the  birds  of  temperate  regions 
as  follows: 

1.  Permanent  Residents  —  Includes  species 
that  are  represented  in  the  same  locality  through- 
out the  year. 

2.  Summer  Residents  —  Includes  species  that 
come  to  us  from  farther  south  in  the  spring,  rear 
their  young  and  return  to  the  south  in  the  fall. 
As  a  rule,  the  first  species  to  come  in  the  spring 
are  the  last  to  leave  in  the  fall,  while  the  later 
arrivals  are  among  the  first  departures. 

3.  Transient  Residents  —  Includes  species 
which,  nesting  north  of  a  given  locality  and  winter- 
ing south  of  it,  consequently  pass  through  it  when 
migrating.  By  some  writers  these  are  called 
"birds  of  passage." 

4.  Winter  Residents — Includes  species  which 
come  to  us  in  the  fall  and  remain  until  spring. 

Some  species  like  the  Snowy  Owl  and  the  Snow 
Bunting  are  of  fairly  regular  occurrence  throughout 
the  Acadian  Region,  while  others  like  the  Bohemian 
Wa.xwing  and  the  Evening  (Irosbeak  ma\-  be  rare 
and  local  some  winters,  or  wanting  other  winters. 

For  winter  work  make  lists  of  your  winter  birds 
under  the  headings:  Permanent  Residents,  and 
Winter  Residents.  Spring  and  summer  work 
should  take  up  the  other  groups. 

Since  food  is  chief  factor  in  determining  bird 
migration  find  out  as  far  as  possible  the  food  of 
each  species  of  your  winter  birds.  Is  food  reason- 
bly  plentiful  for  each  sjiecies  in  your  locality?  Is 
there  any  way  it  could  be  easily  increased  for  cer- 
tain species,  such  as  by  planting  shrubs  and  trees, 
etc.,  that  keep  their  fruit  on  during  the  winter? 
Keep  this  in  mind  for  next  Arbor  Day. 

What  natural  protection  has  each  species 
against  the  cold  of  winter?  How  does  it  serve  as  a 
protection?  Correlate  this  with  lessons  on  the 
conduction  of  heat,  etc. 

Have  birds  hit  upon  other  means  of  protection 
against  severe  frosts?  In  this  connection  note 
that  they  seek  shelter  from  storms  and  cold. 
What  kinds  of  shelters  do  they  make  use  of?  A 
most  peculiar  instance  is  found  in  the  burrowing  or 
diving  of  the  Partridge  into  the  light  snow  to 
escape  the  frost  of  winter  nights.  Where  do 
they  find  protection  when  the  snow  is  too  hard  or 
there  is  too  little  of  it  for  them   to  burrow  in? 


What  is  the  range  of  each  species  of  our  winter 
birds?  Where  is  the  summer  home  of  our  winter 
migrants? 

Study  closely  the  food  habits  of  permanent 
residents  as  opportunity  offers.  Which  are  insectiv- 
orous?    Which  seed  eaters? 

Study  their  nesting  habits.  Where  are  their 
nests   placed?     Of   what    kinds    of   materials   are 


Fig.  2.     MIGRATION    OF   THE   GOLDEN    PLOVER. 

Dotted  area.  BrceflinB  range;     Black  area.  Winter  range; 
Arrows.  Migration  route. 


they  made?  Next  summer  watch  for  the  eggs, 
and  note  their  number,  size,  color  markings, 
variations,  etc. 

Study    the    local    movements    of    the    different 
species    on    account    of    food,    nesting,    etc.,    and 
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determine  the  cause  for  each  change  as  far  as 
possible.  The  sum  total  of  these  local  movements 
constitutes  what  we  might  call  local  migration 
of  our  permanent  residents. 

With  some  knowledge  of  these  two  groups 
students  should  be  able  to  appreciate  and  study 
the  other  two  groups,  upon  their  arrival  a  little 
later  in  the  year. 

Besides  learning  to  identify  the  more  common 
species  as  they  arriNe  in  the  spring,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  their  feeding  and  nesting 
habits.  Their  value  to  the  country  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  food  they  eat. 

Locate  the  winter  home  of  each,  and  learn 
something  of  the  nature  of  its  climate  and  soil, 
and  of  its  plant  and  animal  life,  and  trace  the 
routes  by  which  they  depart  and  return. 

Some  species  do  not  winter  far  from  their  sum- 
mer home,  while  in  the  case  of  others  the  journey 
covers  thousands  of  miles.  The  accompaning 
cuts  show  the  migration  routes  and  breeding 
ranges  and  winter  homes  of  the  Bobolink  and  the 
Golden  Plover.  Note  that  the  far  call  of  food 
supply  calls  both  of  these  species  away  to  the 
southern  part  of  South  America.  The  Bobolink 
winters  in  the  region  between  Southern  Brazil, 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  It  journejs  by  a  broad 
path  through  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
from  Florida  to  the  northern  coast  of  South  America 
by  way  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Note  that  in  the  case  of  the  Golden  Plover  the 
journey  to  the  north  is  made  along  the  continent, 
through  Central  America,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  up  to  its  summer  home  in  the  far  north, 
but  that  in  making  its  way  south  it  first  crosses 
the  continent  to  the  east  coast  and  following 
south  passes  through  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it 
makes  a  direct  sea  voyage  to  the  northeast  coast 
of  South  America.  This  is  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  remarkable  migration  routes  known. 

[The  cuts  given  in  this  article  are  coi^ied  from  Handbook 
of  Birds  of  l^astern  North  America  by  Chapman,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  pubHshers,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Owing  to  a  proof-readers  error,  it  is  to  be  regrett- 
ed that  a  word  was  missed  out  of  McMillan's 
advertisement  ajipearing  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Decemlter  Educ.\tion.\l  Review,  which  stated 
that  they  were  "the  largest  retail  store  in  Eastern 
Canada."  This  should,  of  course,  have  read, 
"The  largest  Retail  Stationery  Store  in  Eastern 
Canada." 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  ORAL   WORK. 

By  E.  Cre.\gh  Kittso.n,  B.  A.,  B.-es-L. 

(The  School  World.) 

When  the  direct  method  first  came  into  vogue 
stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  was  a  natural 
method.      Naturalness,    however,    was    taken    to 
be   the  same   thing  as   easiness.     It  was   pointed 
out  that  a  child  might  learn  a  foreign  language 
in  the  same  way  in  which  it  learns  its  own  in  the 
home  and  the  nursery;    and,  as  nobody  seemed  to 
realise  that  a  child  only  learns  its  own  language 
after  much  effort  extending  over  many  years,  or 
that  the  learning  of  a  language  at  school  can  never 
be  quite   the   same   thing  as   learning  one's  own 
language   at   home,    the   notion   spread    that    the 
direct   method   was   one  devoid   of   difficulties,   a 
method  by  which  the  foreign  language  was,  so  to 
speak,  absorbed  by  the  pupil  without  any  expendi- 
ture of  effort.     This  view  was  further  confirmed 
by   the   fact    that   the    reformers   made  a    severe 
attack    on    the    strenuous    teaching    of    unscien- 
tific grammar,  which   had   been   regarded   as  the 
chief   "discijjline"   of  the  old  method.     There  is 
plenty   of   proof   that   this   misconception   is  still 
widel>'  prevalent,  and  it  is  therefore  in  every  way 
desirable    that    some    attempt    should    be    made 
to  make  clear  the  nature  and  the  degree  of  effort 
required  in  learning  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  this  country 
has  heretofore  not  been  satisfactory.  There  is 
some  hope  that  it  will  be  taken  more  seriously  in 
the  future.  The  suggestion  has  even  been  made 
that  Russian  shall  be  added  to  the  list  of  languages 
to  be  learnt,  and  this  suggestion  has  in  some  quarter 
been  acted  upon.  It  is  not,  however,  an  easy 
language,  and  if  we  teach  Russian  in  the  future 
no  better  than  we  have  taught  German  in  the 
past,  we  might  just  as  well  leave  it  alone.  There 
is  no  more  certain  way  of  failing  in  an  enterprise 
than  by  under-estimating  its  difficulties;  the  first 
thing  necessary  for  success  is  to  see  clearly  what  the 
difficulties  are  and  the  means  by  which  they  are 
to  be  overcome. 

In  comparing  the  direct  method  with  the  old 
"grammatical  method,  it  is  at  once  clear  that 
the  former  undertakes  to  do  more;  it  sets  out  with  a 
bigger  programme,  for  its  aims  at  teaching  not 
only  to  retid  and  write  that  foreign  language,  but 
also  to  pronounce  it  purely  and  speak  it  fluently. 

Here,  indeed,  it  seems  idle  to  speak  of  two 
methods,  for  a  system  of  teaching  a  living  language 
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which  leaves  out  of  account  pronunciation  and 
fluency  of  speech  can  scarcely  be  called  a  method 
of  teaching  it  at  all.  And  even  if  it  is  objected 
that  a  teacher  can  impart  a  pure  pronunciation 
without  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  direct 
method,  we  still  have  to  be  convinced  that  boys 
can  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  in  class  by 
speaking  English!  If  we  use  all  the  time  at  our 
disposal  in  class  for  the  practice  of  the  foreign 
tongue,  our  pupils,  if  they  are  diligent,  will  arrive 
at  some  measure  of  fluency;  but  if  one  lesson  a  week 
or  ten  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  be  allotted 
to  "conversation,"  the  result,  so  far  as  any  real 
mastery  of  the  foreign  language  is  concerned,  will 
be  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible.  The  only  riucstion 
is:  Are  we  to  aim  at  purity  of  pronunciati(>n  and 
fluency  of  speech,  or  not? 

If  pronunciation  is  admitted,  as  it  evidently 
must  be  admitted,  to  be  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  —  I  need  not  here  insist  on  the  reasons 
why  —  then  the  first  task  for  anybody  who  wants 
to  learn  a  foreign  language  is  to  study  and  practise 
its  speech  sounds.  To  master  the  system  of  pro- 
nunciation of  any  foreign  language  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty.  It  cannot  be  done  by  imitation ; 
the  exact  nature  of  each  sound  in  the  foreign 
language  must  be  understood  —  the  sounds  being 
represented  by  the  alphabet  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Association;  then  must  follow  a  severe 
training  in  "vocal  gymnastics"  in  the  projiouncing 
of  words  and  sentences,  attention  being  i)aid  not 
only  to  the  quality  of  each  sound,  but  also  to 
length  of  vowel,  stress,  and  intonation.  The 
difficulty  of  this  side  of  modern  language  teaching 
can  be  regarded  as  slight  only  by  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  do  their  work  thoroughly;  and  it 
must  be  done  thoroughly  if  the  oral  work  to  be 
founded  on  it  is  to  have  any  value,  otherwise  the 
different  \owels,  e.  t;.  of  tlie  words  bu,  hone,  boeufs, 
boetij,  will  not  be  sharply  distinguished  from  each 
other.  It  is  only  after  considerable  physical 
efl'ort  and  much  delerminalion  on  the  jxirt  of  the 
pupil  that  his  Hjjs  and  his  tongue  can  be  trained 
to  the  utterance  of  unwonted  sounds,  or  his  ear 
accustomed  to  distinguish  them.  He  should 
finally  be  able  to  write  readily  from  dictation  in 
the    phonetic    characters. 

But  if  this  work  is  hard,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  full  of 
interest  —  the  enthusiasm  that  grows  up  in  a  class 
for  phonetics  is  extraordinary  —  but  also  of  great 


educational  value  as  a  training  for  the  ear  and  the 
vocal  organs.  Training  of  this  kind  stands  to  a 
youth  all  his  life,  giving  him  greater  linguistic 
power  generally,  and  putting  him  in  a  position  to 
tackle  other  languages  later  in  a  more  businesslike 
manner  —  a  necessity  that  frequently  occurs 
for  those  who  serve  the  Empire,  whose  duties  call 
them  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  When, 
some  years  ago,  a  pupil  of  my  own  —  who  had 
passed  into  the  Indian  Police  —  wrote  home  that 
he  had  come  out  first  in  his  examination  in  Urdu, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  thorough  phone- 
tic training  he  had  received  at  school  must  have 
been  a  considerable  factor  in  his  success. 

Pronunciation  and  fluency  are  not,  of  course, 
separated  from  each  other  in  practice,  for  careless- 
ness of  proiHincia'tion  has  always  to  be  corrected, 
although  this  becomes  decreasingly  necessary  as 
a  boy  rises  in  the  school,  until  in  the  highest  forms  it 
occurs  no  oftener  than  in  the  corresponding  Eng- 
lish lesson,  when  attention  may  be  concentrated 
exclusi\ely  on  other  matters.  It  will  be  convenient 
here,  however,  to  deal  with  the  question  of  fluency 
by  itself.  The  main  effort  that  the  pupil  has  to 
make  in  his  attempt  to  attain  to  fluency  in  a  foreign 
language  is  an  effort  of  the  will.  This  exertion 
of  the  will  is  directed  to  suppressing  the  native  idiom 
and  substituting  for  it  that  of  the  language  that  is 
being  learnt.  I  believe  this  effort  to  be  very 
considerable,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  must  be 
continuous  during  the  lesson  if  the  work  done  is 
to  be  of  good  quality.  It  is  the  kind  of  effort  that 
most  pco[)le  have  to  make  on  sitting  down  to  write 
.a  letter  to  a  foreign  friend,  or  during  the  first  few 
moments  of  conversation  in  a  language  which  they 
do  not  habitually  use;  but  whereas  for  the  person 
who  "knows"  a  foreign  language  this  effort  is 
only  slight,  for  the  learner  it  is  very  great.  Nobody 
knows  a  foreign  language  until  he  caii  "think  in 
it, "  to  use  the  po|niIar  phrase.  And  in  the  attempt 
to  attain  to  this  it  is  cjuite  clear  that  the  more 
his  own  native  idiom  inter\ene's  the  greater  the 
difficulty. 

Thinking  in  a  foreign  language  means  expressing 
thoughts  in  it.  An  idea  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
in  the  first  place  as  a  complete  whole.  This  idea 
has  to  be  analysed  by  the  mind  to  lie  expressed  in 
language.  In  acquiring  another  language  we  have 
to  learn  to  perform  this  operation  in  terms  of  that 
language  rather  than  in  terms  of  our  own.  Those 
who  try  to  teach  a  foreign  language  by  means  of 
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translation  and  dictionary  act  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Hnguistic  process  represents  a  synthesis. 
But  the  argumentsadvancedinWundt's  "Sprache" 
against  this  theory  appear  to  me  to  be  unanswer- 
able. In  accordance  with  his  view  Wundt  defines 
a  sentence  as  follows  :Z)er  Satz  ist  die  Zerlegung 
eines  ij  Bewusstsein  vorhandenen  Ganzen  in  seine 
Teile. 

No  doubt  young  children  may  at  the  beginning 
absorb  a  good  deal  of  a  foreign  language  without, 
so  to  speak,  being  aware  of  it;  but  so  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grapple  with  any  kind  of  serious  composi- 
tion, oral  or  written,  the  difficulty  to  which  I  have 
referred  presents  itself.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
the  teacher  should  recognise  this  difficulty;  and 
in  my  experience  it  is  helpful  at  the  right  stage  to 
explain  to  the  pupil  —  it  can  easily  be  dohe  in 
simple  language  —  the  kind  of  effort  he  is  called 
upon  to  make. 

To  conduct  dialogue  in  the  foreign  language; 
to  reproduce  orally  a  piece  of  narrative  that  has 
been  read ;  to  summarise  the  arguments  of  a  piece 
of  reasoning  that  has  been  dealt  with  —  these  are 
the  exercises  through  which  an  orally  taught  class 
is  usually  put;  and  they  constitute  very  excellent 
linguistic  training,  teaching,  as  they  do,  readiness, 
the  formation  and  arrangement  of  sentences,  the 
proper  ordering  of  ideas,  and  a  due  sense  of  style; 
but,  as  they  involve  nothing  essentially  different 
from  what  the  pupil  does  in  his  English  lessons, 
they  do  not  require  to  be  specially  dealt  with  here . 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  his  work 
which  present  familiar  problems  to  the  modern 
language  teacher,  such  as  the  mastering  of  ortho- 
graphy, the  widening  of  vocabulary,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  taste;  but  I  am  here  mainly 
concerned  to  show  that  while  learning  a  living 
language  without  learning  to  talk  it  is  only  a 
pretence,  the  effort  required  for  learjiing  to  talk  it  is 
far  greater  than  most  people  suppose.  To  master  the 
phonetic  system  of  a  foreign  tongue  involves  a  good 
deal  of  hard  muscular  exertion;  to  achieve  fluency 
the  pupil  needs  to  make  a  volitional  effort  which  has 
to  be  considerable  and  persistent,  and  of  which 
hitherto  sufficient  account  has  not  been  taken. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  difficulty 
of  learning  languages  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Living  languages  have  been  neglected  in  the  past, 
and  now  that  we  have  to  some  extent  become 
sensible  of  their  importance  the  air  is  full  of  all 
sorts  of  suggestions  that  we  should  learn  Russian 


and  Hindustani  and  I  know  not  what  else.  The 
headmaster  of  one  of  our  largest  schools  has 
recently  published  suggestions  "for  a  new  system 
of  education  after  the  war,"  the  pupils  on  his 
"classical  or  literary  side"  are  to  learn  in  addition 
to  Latin  and  Greek  "two or  more  modern  languages 
including  a  sound  training  in  English."  As  this 
curriculum  is  also  to  include  mathematics,  science, 
art,  and  manual  training,  one  would  like  to  see 
the  time-table  according  to  which  the  "two  or 
more  modem  languages"  are  to  be  taught!  I  am 
as  anxious  as  anybody  that  as  a  nation  we  should 
become  better  linguists,  but  through  experience 
I  have  arrived  at  very  clear  notions  as  to  what  is 
possible  and  what  is  not  possible,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  by  attempting  to  carry  out  impossible 
programmes  we  shall  arrive  at  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment, confusion,  and  bad  education. 


LOCAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


(A  paper  by  Miss  Agnes  E.  Reynolds,  recently  read  before  the  Kings- 
Queens  County  Teachers'  Institute,  Sussex.) 

The  first  element  of  success  to  secure  in  any 
school  is  interest.  This  must  be  obtained  through 
the  natural  unfolding  of  the  child's  powers. 

Children  are  interested  in  the  things  which  they 
see,  and  about  which  they  already  know  something. 

Local  Geography  should  give  us  just  such  an 
opportunity  of  awakening  interest;  and  no  special 
course  of  study  should  be  needed  to  enable  us 
to  make  use  of  our  surroundings. 

Method  of  Approach. 

The  key  is  the  method  of  approach. 

In  much  of  our  introductory  work,  the  children 
can  deal  with  the  things,  instead  of  the  representa- 
tives of  things. 

The  child  has  an  acquaintance  of  much  practical 
geography',  before  he  enters  school. 

He  knows  the  different  position  of  buildings  or 
objects  near  the  house,  such  as  the  barn,  well, 
road,  neighbor's  houses.  These  become  known  to 
him  through  his  own  activities  and  growing 
intelligence. 

These  things  can  be  made  the  starting  points 
of  the  geography  lessons  in  school. 

The  school  grounds,  with  its  district  surroundings 
furnishes  the  material  for  continuing  and  develop- 
ing this  natural  method,  involving  an  exercise  of 
both  physical  and  mental  powers  —  objects  more 
remote  from  school  or  home,  but  always  within 
sight  —  as    roads,    bridges,    cross-roads,    brooks. 
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rivers,  hills,  valleys  and  cleared  land  will  afford 
interesting  lessons. 

Such  lessons  can  best  be  given  in  the  open, 
where  the  objects  treated  are  in  full  view  of  all. 

Rural  Advantage. 

Here  we  have  the  advantage,  particularly  in  our 
rural  sections,  where  so  much  material  is  available. 

"Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen,  we 
hear  life's  murmur  or  see  it  glisten." 

Instead,  as  we  would  be  obliged,  without  the 
objects  themselves,  teach  from  books,  rather 
than  from  things  all  the  common  terms  and  defini- 
tions, used  in  description  of  land  and  water  forms, 
we  have  the  natural  features,  the  brooks,  rivers 
and  valleys  to  look  upon. 

The  pupil  can  see  for  himself  what  they  are,  and 
so  frame  his  own  definition. 

The  rivers  are  the  fresh  waters,  where  can  be 
seen  their  direction  and  flow,  the  source  explained, 
as  well  as  learn  something  of  the  slope  of  land. 

If  hills  are  in  sight,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  picture  a  valley. 

Pictures  from  texts,  illustrating  valleys  are  often 
made  use  of  in  the  school-room  for  teaching  the 
definition  of  a  valley.  Here  in  the  open  would  be 
found  Nature's  picture. 

The  Woody  Lands. 

Observe  the  woody  land.  Many  lessons  here 
can  be  given  on  trees;  their  uses  and  different 
kinds;    hard  and  soft  woods. 

Samples  of  wood  can  later  be  brought  for 
further  study. 

We  talk  best  and  most  naturally  about  what  we  , 
see  and  are  interested  in,  so  many  language  lessons 
are  correlated  as  well  as  the  spelling  of  words  used. 

As  the  child  observes,  let  him  draw,  he  realizes 
then  the  need  of  preserving  impressions  made  upon 
his  mind  by  the  objects  seen  about  him. 

While  the  pupil  jiasses  along  to  other  grades,  he 
is  making  a  foundation  for  his  geography  work: 
he  will  understand  better  how  to  make  use  of  his 
test  and  have  a  clearer  meaning  of  it. 

The  school  house  and  grounds  will  furnish  a 
basis  for  his  map  drawing. 

The  district  with  its  surroundings  when  drawn, 
will  complete  a  map. 

The  pujiil  has  been  constructing  a  map  of  his 
own,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  nnich  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  receiving  much.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity will  be  found  here  in  teaching  pupils  how 


to  make  use  of  a  compass,  as  well  as  to  measure 
and  judge  distances. 

Local  Application. 

The  local  application  and  illustrations  of  geog- 
raphy are  not  wholly  confined  to  the  physical 
features.  The  relations  between  the  physical 
features  and  life  conditions  can  be  observed.  The 
way  streets  and  railroads  are  laid  out ;  the  relation 
of  fields,  orchards,  pasture  and  waste  lands  to 
slopes  and  soil;  the  relation  of  ground  water  to 
slopes,  soils  and  crops;  the  reasons  for  location 
and  growth  of  towns  or  villages;  or  for  the  location 
of  manufacturing  establishments;  and  many  other 
social  conditions  can  be  studied. 

Let  the  pupil  talk  about  the  different  kinds  of 
work  that  they  see  going  on  around  them.  Let 
them  observe  how  the  men  work;  what  results 
they  obtain,  and  what  the  causes  of  their  failures 
might  be. 

By  observing  the  different  kinds  of  employment 
around  him,  the  pupil  can  see  for  himself,  what 
an  industry  is;  it  is  more  than  a  mere  name  to 
him;    it  means  something. 

If  it  happens  to  be  a  farming  section,  where  the 
the  child  lives,  he  knows  where  and  how  the 
products  of  his  farm  are  disposed  of,  as  well  as 
the  reasons  for  getting  products  from  other  coun- 
tries. He  here  gets  a  good  understanding  of 
exports  and  imports  of  a  country,  as  well  as 
something  of  transportation.  He  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  out  where  certain  products  come 
from  and  why  they  grow  there. 

The  working  of  the  soil  is  already  something  to 

him,  which  can  be  made  the  basis  of  many  interest. 

ing  lessons.    ^  „ 

Stage  of  Civiliz.\tion. 

As  the  geography  of  no  country,  or  district  is 
complete,  without  reference  to  its  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion; government  and  power,  and  its  peculiar  insti- 
tutions so  many  geography  lessons  can  overlap 
into   the  study  of  Civics. 

The  pupil,  with  his  early  impressions,  having 
continued  the  geography  study  of  his  own  home 
surroundings  feels  that  it  means  something  to  him. 

He  has  acquired  many  lessons  of  patriotism. 
He  grows  up  with  the  spirit  that  home  life  is  worth 
something.  He  has  a  regard  for  his  own  commun- 
ity, which  means  regard  for  country.  He  will 
think — "This  is  my  Own  my  Native  Land,"  and 
as  all  school  subjects  should  tend  to  produce  such 
a  feeling,  so  Local  Geography  could  take  its  place. 
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OPENING    OF   CANADIAN   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 


The  opening  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  has  been  set  for  January  17th.  Above  is  shown  His  Excellency  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Governor-General,  who  will  open  Parliament.  Below  are  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Prime  Minister,  and  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier,  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  building  above  is  the  extreme  west  wing  of  the  new  Parliament  Buildings, 
now  under  reconstruction.  The  wing  is  built  of  stone  taken  from  the  destroyed  buildings.  Below  is  a  view  of  the  Victoria 
Museum  which  is  answering  the  purpose  ol  a  House  of  Commons  until  the  new  buildings  are  completed. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  Buildings  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  February  3,  last  year,  resulting  in  property  damaged 
estimated  at  $1,500,000,  and  the  death  of  seven  people,  were  planned  and  built  for  the  older  Canada,  and  the  main  building 
was  completed  before  confederation  actually  took  place,  the  corner  stone  having  been  laid  by  the  late  King  Edward  VII 
when  he  visited   Canada  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  in   1860.     The  building  cost  $5,000,000. 
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HOW   TO   HOLD   ATTENTION. 

A  very  small  boy  of  seven  was  corrected  for  saying,  "Von 
was'  and  "We  was.  "  After  the  third  correction,  he  stopped 
his  tale  of  woe  which  he  had  been  telling,  and  said  seriously, 
"Vou  see  I  can't  help  it.  1  have  lost  my  grammar  this 
summer." 

Many  a  teacher  finds  that  she  too  has  lost  something; 
something  which  helps  her  hold  her  class  attention,  and  she 
cannot  analyze  her  failure.  She  needs  new  methods  for 
getting  and  holding  attention.  The  following  devices  have 
all  been  tried  says  Estelle  Hinton  in  "Primary  Education." 
There  are  suggestions  which  will  aid  any  primary  teacher  work 
ing  under  any  condition  or  in  any  environment.  The  old 
pedagogical  principles  are  observed  with  concrete  illustration. 

1.  Vary  the  Work.  In  a  reading  lesson,  one  day  have 
the  pupils  at  seats  to  read;  the  next  time,  have  them  go  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  face  the  class;  again,  let  one  row 
stand  at  a  time,  this  row  to  be  seated  as  soon  as  all  have 
read;  again,  select  the  best  readers  first  to  read  a  dialogue, 
taking  the  slower  readers  last,  or  let  the  boys  and  girls  have 
a  reading  match,  placing  emphasis  on  intelligent  reading. 

2.  Correlate  the  Lessons;  e.  i.,  if  some  live  animal,  as  a 
dog,  cat,  turtle  or  rabbit,  is  brought  into  the  room,  use  this 
material  for  the  nature  lesson.  For  the  spelling,  teach  a 
few  important  words  necessary  to  write  some  sentence 
about  the  animal.  For  language  have  sentences  written, 
using  the  vocabulary  taught.  For  drawing  have  outline 
sketches  of  the  animal  made  on  board  or  paper.  The  same 
idea  can  be  used  with  the  gardening,  the  story  work,  etc. 

3.  Keep  the  voice  welt  modulated.  A  well  modulated  voice 
means  poise  and  command.  Any  individual  must  control 
himself  before  he  can  control  others. 

4.  Walch  the  position  of  the  class.  For  first  and  second 
grades,  hands  on  knees  is  a  more  natural  position  than  hands 
on  desks.  When  the  position  grows  careless,  it  is  better 
to  get  the  child  in  position  through  a  motion  of  hands  or  eyes, 
rather  than  words,  as  spoken  commands  interfere  with  th 
thought  of  the  pupils. 

r>.  Enunciate  clearly.  When  the  teacher  speaks  dis- 
tinctly, the  pupils  can  justly  be  held  accountable  for  direc- 
tions given.  If  the  teacher  enunciates  clearly,  she  will  not 
tolerate  slovenly  speech  by  the  pupils. 

6.  Keep  all  drill  ivork  sharp  and  quick.  The  spirit  of 
competition  must  enter  into  the  drill  work.  Relay  races, 
spelling  or  arithmetic  matches,  etc.,  make  children  study 
and  make  them  interested  in  their  work.  'I'he  teacher's 
voice  and  manner  must  show  interest  and  animation.  Quick 
decisions  over  disputed  points  are  necessary.  .Any  partiality 
kills  class  intere.st  and  attention. 

7.  Use  flash  work.  L'se  the  cards  for  arithmetic  prob- 
lems or  sentences  on  the  board.  Erase  as  soon  as  the  writing 
is  completed.  Interest  is  added  if  the  children's  names  are 
used  in  the  sentences.  This  Hash  work  can  be  used  the  first 
week  of  school  in  the  recognition  of  figures  and  later  in  the 
combination  work.  .Any  work  in  the  four  processes  is  good. 
In  making  the  flash  arithmetic  cards  omit  the  signs,  e.  g.,  show 
a  card  with  6 

4 

and  say  and  or  plus;  or,  less  or  minus. 


8.  When  you  touch  a  word  or  sentence  on  the  blackboard, 
remove  the  pointer  at  once.  This  compels  the  child  to  give 
attention  to  keep  up  with  the  work  and  it  also  places  re- 
sponsibility on  the  child. 

9.  With  blackboard  work,  having  a  child  look  at  a  sentence 
and  then  close  eyes  and  give  the  sentence,  concentrates 
attention,  rests  the  eyes  and  causes  the  child  to  work  for  the 
thought  or  the  whole  mental  picture. 

10.  In  a  recitation,  call  on  the  children  unexpectedly, 
especially  on  the  ones  whose  attention  wanders.  If  an  oral 
spelling  lesson  is  heard  in  the  same  order,  children  will  learn 
to  count  the  words  that  should  be  theirs  and  they  cease  to 
feel  responsibility  for  the  entire  lesson. 

11.  Observe  special  days  or  events  as  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, \'al->ntine's  Day,  The  King's  Birthday,  Circus  Day, 
birthdays,  picnics,  etc.  This  varies  the  work,  broadens  the 
interest  and  the  newness  does  much  to  hold  attention. 

12.  If  attention  lags,  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  Try  to  get  the  e\cs  and  attention  of  every 
child  before  you  conclude  your  sentence. 

1.3.  Change  the  atmosphere.  If  the  class  are  restless  and 
inattentive,  throw  up  the  windows  and  give  physical  exercises 
and  breathing  exercises  for  two  minutes.  Have  the  work 
quick    and    snappy. 

14.  Sometimes  inattention  is  caused  by  the  light  falling 
wrong  on  the  ejes,  causing  physical  discomfort  and  injury 
to  the  e\  es.  Sit  daw  n  at  the  children's  desks  and  test  the 
light,  the  writing  on  the  board,  etc.  \'ou  will  know  definitely 
what  the  physical  discomforts  are. 

1.5.  Lower  tlie  voice.  Say  to  the  class,  "Vou  will  have 
to  keep  very  quiet  to  hear  what  I  say."  If  some  child  is  not 
inclined  to  help  the  class,  isolate  liini. 

16.  .'~ee  that  the  class  underslund  the  work  assigned.  If 
■the  task  is  loo  easy,  or  too  difficult,  attention  will  lag. 

17.  Set  up  proUcms:  c.  g.,  "  I  iere  is  a  key  ! — ag.  See  how 
man>  words  \ou  can  write  conUiining  this  key;"  or  "Read 
your  lesson  and  p'.ake  a  list  of  all  the  descriptive  phrases 
yon  can  find;"  or  "Find  three  reasons  in  your  lesson  which 
tell  ihit  Jack  was  honest." 

15.  //«;•(■  sliorl  reiilalion  periods  and  change  the  work 
often.  During  this  period  ha\e  \  igorous  work.  .-\  recita- 
tion or  study  period  which  is  too  long  cultivates  careless 
inattentive  habits. 

19.  (  i\e  attention  yourself.  Plan  c.irefull>  an  1  keep  men- 
tall\-  alert  so  as  to  meet  situ.ilions  proirptli . 

20.  Before  beginning  a  story,  have  tlie  cla.ss  listen  to  the 
ticking  of  tlie  clock.  When  the  room  is  perfectly  (piiet  begin 
your  story  v,  illi  the  right  atmosphere. 

21.  Let  the  teach.cr  play  question  mark.  I'2ver\'  thought 
must  be  expressed  clearly,  or  she  can't  imdersland  il:  the 
name  of  every  (lower  brought  in  must  be  told  lier,  for  she 
wants  to  know,  etc.  Children  enter  into  tliis  play  idea 
beautifull)'. 

22.  In  reading  a  new  story  to  the  class  stop  and  let  a  fe^v 
comment  on  the  probable  ending.  Then  they  will  be  eager 
to  see  how  the  story  realls'  ends. 

2'S.  When  some  direction  is  lost  through  ijiattention 
always  call  on  some  pupil  to  give  the  direction,  instead  of 
giving  the  direction  yourself. 

(To  be  Continued). 
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V     THE    CHILDREN'S    HOUR      v 


The  Editor's  Chat. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

It  is  purposed  from  now  onward,  to  let  you  have 
a  special  page  each  month,  devoted  entirely  to 
yourselves,  not  just  the  usual  kind  of  children's 
page  which  you  may  have  seen  in  other  monthly 
magazines,  but  one  which  you  yourselves,  will  help 
to  prepare.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  idea? 
Isn't  it  great? 

Here  is  how  you  can  manage  this.  Write  and 
tell  me  just  what  you  like  best  to  read.  Send 
in  to  me  any  short  stories  you  have  written  your- 
selves, or  read  and  think  other  children  would  like 
to  read  also.  Let  me  have  pictures  of  your- 
elves,  and  then  whenever  possible  I  shall  publish 
same  on  this  page.  Take  special  interest  in  the 
monthly  contest,  first  of  which  appears  this  month, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  win  one  of  the  splendid 
prizes.  Ask  your  teacher  to  let  you  see  her  copy 
of  the  Review,  or  better  still  win  the  first  prize, 
of  a  dollar,  and  use  same  to  have  the  Review  sent 
to  you  for  a  whole  year,  post  free. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  write  this  month,  but  in 
our  next  chat,  I  expect  to  have  several  little 
surprises  to  tell  you  of,  and  before  then  to  have 
had  letters  from  many  of  you.  Address  all 
communications,  in  connection  with  this  page  to, 
The  Editor  (Children's  Hour) 
Educational  Review, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Competition  For  Kiddies.     Prizes  For 
Teacher  and  Pupil. 

To  the  boy  or  girl  reader  of  the  Educational 
Review  who  sends  in  the  best  written  copy  of  the 
following  sentence,  a  prize  of  one  dollar  will  be 
awarded,  whilst  the  school  teacher  of  the  prize- 
winner will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Review  monthly 
for  one  year  jree. 

The  sentence  to  be  copied  is: 

Habit  is  a  cable;  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  every 
day,  and  at  last  we  cannot  break  it. 

Remember  this  is  a  handwriting  contest,  and 
all  entries  must  be  written  on  a  white  piece  of 
paper,  and  reach  this  office  not  later  than  February 


1.  At  the  bottom  of  the  paper  write  clearly 
your  name,  address,  age,  teacher's  name,  and  that 
of  your  school. 

Address  envelopes  to 

The  Editor  (Children's  Hour) 
Educational  Review, 

St.  John,  N.  B., 

whose  decision  must  be  considered  as  final. 


Hold  Your  Horses. 

Tommy  was  stamping  his  little  foot,  and 
scolding  away  at  his  kind  nurse  when  Father 
appeared  on  the  scene.  "Hold  your  horses! 
Hold  your  horses,  son!"  he  said. 

Tommy  looked  up  surprised.  He  didn't  quite 
know  what  Father  meant,  but  he  did  know  ,that 
he  must  not  act  that  way  any  more. 

"Come  here,  son.  You  remember  the  picture 
of  the  chariot-race  in  Ben-Hur,  and  how  the  driver 
holds  in,  and  controls  and  guides  the  flying  horses. 
It  takes  strength,  and  skill  and  patience  and 
self-control,  to  control  high-tempered,  spirited 
horses.  How  splendid  to  be  able  to  do  it!  Don't 
you  think  so?  Do  you  understand  what  I  meant 
when  I  spoke  those  words  to  you?" 

Tommy's  eyes  said  "yes,"  but  his  lips  said, 
"Nellie  stepped  over  my  bridge  and  knocked  it 
down  and  overturned  my  train  of  cars.  She  had 
no  right  to  step  on  my  things." 

"And  sure,"  said  Nellie,"  they  were  between  me 
and  the  extra  chair  needed  in  the  dining-room  for 
the  company  tonight.  I  tried  to  step  over  them, 
but  there  were  so  many  toys  all  over  the  floor 
just  there,  and  my  skirt  caught." 

Father  looked  at  Tommy,  who  dropped  his  eyes. 

"Does  an  engineer  rave  and  scold  when  a  storm 
or  earthquake  breaks  down  his  bridge?  He  is 
sorry  of  course,  but  do  angry  words  help  put  up 
a  bridge?     What  does  a  sensible  engineer  do?" 

Do  you  think  you  can  hold  your  horses  the  next 
time  they  try  to  run  away  with  you? 

Tommy's  eyes  said   "yes." 

"And  what  do  you  say  to  Nellie?" 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Tommy,  and  Nellie  shook 
hands  with  him  as  if  he  were  a  grown  man. 
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HELPS    AND     HINTS     FOR     THE     RURAL 
TEACHER. 

In  these  columns  will  be  found,  month  by  month, 
a  collection  of  suggestions,  and  new  ideas,  contri- 
buted and  gathered  from  various  sources,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  of  much  value  to  the  Rural  school 
teacher,  and  the  editor  invites  readers  of  the 
Educational  Review,  to  send  in  any  little  helpful 
methods  of  a  similar  nature,  which  have  been 
tried  and  found  to  bring  results. 

The  Story  in  School. 

Direct  Route  Game.  The  following  "pre- 
tends" will  interest  a  class: 

1.  "I  am  a  sea  captain  and  I  am  going  from 
Singapore  to  Buenos  Aires." 

2.  "I  am  a  British  sailor  on  a  battleship  and 
and  we  are  going  from  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  Mel- 
bourne' Australia." 

3.  "  I  am  a  little  Eskimo  and  I  am  going  from 
Greenland  to  Sidney." 

4.  "I  am  a  tea  planter  and  I  am  going  from 
Pekin  to  Cairo." 

5.  "I  am  an  explorer  and  I  am  going  from 
Boston  to  the  most  northern  point  in  Alaska. " 

6.  "I  am  a  war  correspondent  and  I  am  going 
from  Petrograd  to  Marseilles." 

7.  "I  am  an  immigrant  and  I  am  going  from 
Roumania  to  Wyoming." 

8.  "  I  am  the  captain  of  a  submarine  and  I 
am  going  from  Bremen  to  Calcutta." 

9.  "I  am  a  messenger  boy  and  I  am  going 
to  motorcycle  from  Chicago  to  New  York." 

10.  "I  am  the  pilot  of  an  airship  and  I  am 
going  close  to  earth  from  Baltimore  to  New 
Orleans. " 

In  a  geography,  pupils  will  trace  out  with 
much  interest  the  route  they  must  follow  to 
get  to  their  destination.  In  giving  a  talk,  a 
pupil  who  makes  a  mistake  may  be  interrupted 
by  the  one  who  discovers  his  mistake.  This 
pu])!!  then  goes  on  with  the  game  and  describes 
his  journey.  Such  a  game  introduced  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time  will  electrify  the  dead  class- 
room   atmosphere   and    make   other   work   easier. 

The  Story  and  Your  Community. 

There  is  hardly  a  community  in  our  country 
that  is  not  full  of  historical  associations  of  some 
sort.     It  is  an  excellent  thmg  to^  get  the  children 


interested  in  the  story  of  your  own  community. 
Who  settled  it?  What  nationalities?  When? 
Who  were  promiment  among  these  settlers? 
Do  any  of  these  early  names  linger  in  names  of 
streets,  etc?  What  spots  have  historic  associations 
Arouse  an  interest  in  these  things.  Encourage 
the  pupils  to  go  home  and  talk  about  them  with 
their  families.  Get  books  from  the  library  on  your 
county  and  state  and  put  them  in  the  way  of 
the  children.  Bring  photographs  to  school  an 
urge  pupils  to  collect  photographs  of  historic 
spots.  Learn  to  know  your  community  in  an 
intimate  way.  This  is  local  geography  and  local 
history.  "Local  Geography"  an  article  appearing 
in  this  issue  goes  further  into  the  subject. 

The  Lunch  Problem. 

Miss  A.  Ruth,  teacher  at  White  Oak  Shade, 
New  Canaan,  has  solved  the  problem  of  a  hot 
lunch  for  pupils,  at  a  minimum  cost  and  labor. 
Daily  each  child  brings  one  or  two  potatoes, 
initials  marked  with  lead  pencil.  At  recess  the 
stove  in  the  school-room  is  regulated,  the  potatoes 
put  in  a  can  suspended  from  a  wire  inside  the 
stove.  At  noon  they  are  baked.  Some  children 
bring  eggs,  which  they  boil  on  top  of  the  stove. 
With  a  slice  of  bread  and  jam,  very  often  an 
apple,  an  enjoyable  lunch  is  provided  for  all. 
Before  this  arrangement  many  children  came 
without  their  lunch  and  would  have  nothing  to 
eat  from  early  morning  until  their  return  home  after 
school.  

To  encourage  new  subscribers,  we  will  ref und- 
one dollar,  to  the  sender  of  every  tenth  neiv  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Educational  Review,  for  one  year,  cash 
with  order,  received  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  As  this  special  offer  only  holds 
good  during  the  two  months  mentioned,  we  suggest 
that  you  send  in  your  orders  at  once.  The 
subscription  price  of  the  Educational  Review, 
is  one  dollar,  a  year,  paid  in  advance,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  publisher. 


Lieutenant  Hugh  P.  Bell,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Lunenburg  Academy,  who  enlisted  for  overseas  .service,  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  has  been  invalided  home.  He  was  shot 
through  the  abdomen  and  through  the  chest,  and  had  a 
portion  of  his  shoulder  blade  shattered  by  shrapnel.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  Lieutenant  Bell  recently  addressed  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  upon  his  experiences  at  the  front. 
He  was  given  a  perfect  ovation  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 
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MANUAL  IN  THE  LOWER  GRADES. 

"How  many  boys  of  an  ungraded  school  profit- 
ably employ  their  time  while  the  girls  are  being 
instructed  in  sewing?  Can  boys  of  Grades  III  and 
IV  be  interested  and  helped  by  manual  work? 
If  so,  how? 

These  are  types  of  questions  so  frequently  asked 
that  it  has  been  thought  that  an  article  in  which 
answers  were  attempted  might  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  organizing  manual  in  the  lower 
grades. 

I  have  found  that  the  boys  of  Grade  III  take 
great  delight  in  using  their  jack-knives  says 
Sarah  M .  Hodgson  in  "Western  School  Journal." 
This  might  be.thouglit  dangerous,  but  in  five  3ears 
experience  I  have  known  of  no  accidents.  If  the 
boys  are  first  taught  that  they  must  hold  their 
work  with  one  hand  and  always  whittle  away 
from  this  hand  there  is  little  danger  of  cutting 
themselves. 

In  this  grade  the  boys  will  sujiply  their  own  wood 
from  soap  boxes,  etc.,  the  material  being  from  one 
quarter  to  one-eighth  inch  thick.  Each  boy  should 
have  a  knife,  oil  stone,  wood  file  (fine),  and  a  sheet 
of  No.  0  sandpajicr.  These  he  siiould  keep  in  a 
box  in  his  desk.  It  is  convenient,  if  a  piece  of 
wood  should  be  broken  when  almost  completed, 
to  have  a  tube  of  liciuid  glue. 

The  first  work  given  should  be  very  simple, 
such  as  the  making  of  a  jjaper  knife.  To  start 
the  class  at  this  the  teacher  cuts  out  a  pajier 
pattern  and  tells  the  boys  to  place  it  on  the  wood 
lengthwise  of  the  grain  and  outline  with  pencil. 
The  Ixjys  soon  learn  that  in  working  wood  the 
grain  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Now  have  them  wliittle  down  to  the  pencil 
mark.  Now  draw  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the 
edge  and  bevel  both  sides  to  this  line.  Next 
scrape  smooth  with  edge  of  knife,  filing  the  rough 
places,  and  finish  with  sandpaper.  If  this  model 
is  not  near  enough  perfect  to  satisfy  the  teacher, 
have  them  make  another,  but  vary  the  shape  of 
the  handle  to  sustain  interest. 

Other  simple  models  are:  The  Match  Scratcher, 
which  is  a  strip  or  square  of  wood  with  a  piece  of 
sandpaper  glued  on  it.  The  wood  may  be  whittled 
into  any  pleasing  form.  Bj-  this  time  the  boys 
will  have  thought  of  many   things  they  wish  to 


make,  such  as  matchholders,  dolls'  furniture,  etc. 
This  may  be  made  of  straight  strips  and  glued 
together. 

Grade  IV. 

In  this  grade  boys  should  work  in  the  manual 
room,  and,  if  possible,  draw  their  own  plans  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Here  too,  the  work 
must  be  very  simple,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three 
pieces  the  whole  class  should  do  the  same  work, 
for  example,  a  tea-pot  stand,  or  a  wisk  holder. 
After  these  are  finished  let  the  boys  choose  their 
own  work.  If  the  teacher  thinks  their  suggestions 
too  difficult,  advise  something  more  simple.  In 
this  grade  boys  delight  to  make  stables,  stations, 
guns,  kites,  boats,  etc.  A  good  book  on  how  to 
make  real  toys  is  entitled  "Manual  Training  Toys 
for  the  Boy's  Work-shop,"  by  Harris  W.  Moore, 
price,  postpaid,  $1.00  (The  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  111.),  and  another  excellent  book  for  country 
schools  on  manual  work  is  "Problems  in  Farm 
Woodwork,"  price  postpaid,  .151.00.  Same  address 
as  above. 

Boys  who  are  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
subjects,  never  lose  interest  in  their  work, 
and  never  tire  of  searching  for  something 
new,  which  they  often  find  in  papers  and  books. 
Some  of  these  models  they  will  work  on  for  weeks 
without  losing  interest. 

One  boy  that  I  ha\e  in  my  mind  made  all  the 
furniture  for  his  own  den,  and  passed  through 
two  grades  while  completing  it.  In  this  way 
boys  learn  to  think  and  work  for  themselves, 
which  educationally  is  much  better  than  to  have 
the  whole  class  working  on  the  same  model.  By 
this  means  the  interest  is  kept  up  through  the 
grades.  Moreover,  in  this  way  the  boys  rapidly 
gain  confidence  and  initiative  so  that  they  are 
able  to  attack  and  solve  manual  problems  of 
considerable  difficult\'.  One  boy  of  my  class  made 
most  of  the  furniture  for  the  summer  cottage. 


Step  l)y  step  the  Board  of  Education,  (iuelph.  Ont.,  is 
abdlisliing  all  final  examinations.  Most  of  the  pupils  are 
now  proiv.oted  from  class  to  class  upon  the  results  of  their 
weekly  examinations.    The  entrance  examination  test  re.nains. 


The  .Anchor  line  steamship  Caledonia,  of  9,223  tons  gross, 
is  believed  to  have  lieen  sunk.  The  Caledonia  was  the  steam- 
shin  which  carried  the  26th  Battalion  which  left  St.  John  on 
June  13th,  1915,  for  Liverpool. 
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FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Bible  Readings  For  Opening  Exercises. 

1.  Psalm,  65,  07.  1.     Luke,  2:8-20;  John  1 :1-18. 

2.  Psalm,  2'.),  :ilj  :  5-12.  2.     Matthew,  2  :  1-23. 

3.  Psalm,  19,  Eccl.  12  •.  1-7.      3.     Luke,  2  :  40-.52;   Eph.  G  : 

Ml. 

4.  Job,  28.  4.     Matthew,  3  :  1-17;  Luke, 

3  :  15-23. 

5.  Job,  38  :  1-41.  5.     John,  18  :  1-.32. 

1.  (;enesK  1  .  1-25.  1.     John,  IS  :  33-40;  19  :  1- 

22. 

2.  Genesis,  1  :  26-31;   2:1-9, 

15-24.  2.  John.  19  :  23-42. 

3.  Genesis.  3.  3.  John,  20  :  1-18. 

4.  Genesis,  4  :  3-15;  Psalm  26.  4.  John,  20  :  19-31 :  21  :  1-14. 

5.  Genesis,  6    :  5-22;:  7     1; 

Psalm  16.  5.     Acts,  1  :  3-13;    Matt.  28  : 

16-20;  Luke,  24  :. 50-53. 


TO  THE  EVERGREENS. 

The  dark  am!  stalely  e\ergrcens 

Lilt  up  l!;eir  l>r,uu'!:ts  toward  the  sky, 

\\'li,;t  d  I  they  e  ire  for  wintry  scenes 

When  winds  bl^w  c^jld  and  suo.iiLikes  My, 

To  tiiin  them  in  soft  !ili.;ree.'' 

That  they  in  wimer  time  have  part, 
.MI  fair  and  fragrant,  strong  and  high, 

They  are  so  i;Ki  1  —  yel,  in  m\-  heart, 
I  knoA  ihiy're  not  so  !:;lad  as  II 

Wilhoiit  them,  what  would  winter  be?  —  A.  K.  A. 


TREE  STUDY  IN   THE  GRADES. 

Lc  Koi  ILi<lle>  of  l,ri.' -iin  <  ii  . ,  siys  lie  linds  il  advanta- 
geous, in  seventh  ;4rade  tree  stud,,  to  give  s  ts  of  qui-stions 
like  the  l'ollo.\iiv.;  v.hrr'  Ires  .ire  so  pleiiiiiid  that  pupils 
will  not  have  lro'.14e  in  lindiiig  them.  lhii>,  lor  Silver 
Poplar. 

1.  Krinj;  to  el.i-.-.  a  leaf  of  tlie  tree  whicli  answers  the 
following  des'  ripii m: 

(a)  'I  he  U-,i\es  .ir-  w  liite-w  ooly  on  the  under  side  and 
smooth  on  tlie  uppiT  si  le.  '1  liey  are  roundish,  leathery, 
thr.-i-  to  ti\e  lobid  or  i .  i  .i-,  -looila-d. 

lb)  It  i^  .1  l.ir.;^-  1  rei-  \'.ir!i  a  Iii;i''  green,  sniooih  trunk  and 
whiii-,h,  sH]o:.i:i  br.ini  ;  .s.  d  he  height  of  the  tree  in  the 
Great  l'.,i^in  si  1  loin  e.iri'ds  se\i;iil ;. -hve  feet. 

(el      The  llov.rr.T  or  i.ilkiiis  .iro  greenish. 

(d)      The  ir.e  i-.  i:--ed  for  sh.ide  and  ornamental  purposes. 

2.  Wh.il   i^  I  he  n.ime  ol  the  tree.' 

In  eonnei  ;  i  n  v.ith  il.r  ;ibo\i-  exfp.ise  a  description  of  the 
Silver  Pojilar  is  gi\en.  this  enables  pupils  to  eonlr.isl  the 
two  trees. 


A  SCHOOL  ROOM   "POOR  RICHARD." 

By  A.  L.  Ye.\tes. 

It's  a  mighty  poor  teacher  that  everybody  likes. 

Getting  down  to  child  life  doesn't  necessarily  mean  talking 
"kiddish." 

.•\  school  teacher  has  just  as  much  right  to  be  good  looking 
as  anyone  else. 

The  most  effective  teaching  is  done  in  a  room  containing 
two  learners  —  the  teacher  and  the  leader  of  the  gang. 

Most  physicians  give  the  antiseptic  before  performing  the 
operation;  some  teachers  reverse  this  procedure. 

Try  giving  your  pupils  a  dose  of  encouragement  —  stimu- 
lants always  go  to  the  weakest  place. 

When  you  work,  is  it  for,  at,  or  with  your  cla!>s? 

Two  periods  of  fifteen  minutes  each  the  pupil  has  equal 
talking  privilege  with  the  teacher.     Hurrah  for  recess. 

Teacher:  "We  shall  not  have  Nature  today.  I  left  my 
text  at  home.  You  may  take  the  next  ten  problems  in 
Arithmetic." 

If  teacher?,  don  t  know  the  parents  it's  either  the  parents 
or  the  teacher's  fault  —  and  it  isn't  the  parents  . 


QUESTION  BOX. 

(By  A.  L.  F.) 

L.  M.  K.  Would  you  please  explain  through 
the  columns  of  the  Review  the  correct  use  of  the 
following  words  and  give  examples  of  each: — 
Correct,  accurate,  right;    big,  large,   little,  small. 

.•\ns. : — Correct — Means  conforming  to  a  standard  of 
truth,  justice  or  propriety,  as  "His  dress  was  correct  for  the 
occasion.  Most  dictionaries  give  as  synonyms  for  correct, 
"accurate,"  "right." 

Accurate —  .Means  mathematically  correct,  as  "The  plans 
were  accurate." 

Right —  Is  more  correctly  used  as  applied  to  standards  of 
moral  rectitude  rather  than  in  cases  where  accurate  or  correct 
would  apply,  as  "It  is  right  to  speak  the  truth." 

Big — Is  used  in  the  sense  of  bulky,  as  ".'\  big  bundle." 

Large  —  Means  of  more  than  the  average  size,  as  "A  large 
town."  In  a  general  sense  the  two  words  big  and  large  are 
interchangeable. 

Little  —  Little  can  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "by  degrees," 
as  "Little  by  little;"  while  small  applies  to  size,  as  "A  small 
amount." 

A.  A.  V.  Will  you  kindly  solve  the  ijroblcms 
I  am  sending  you  in  your  next  issue  of  the  Review. 
Problems  No.  14,  2(j  and  27  in  Hall  and  Knight's 
Algebra,  on  pages  212  and  213. 

In  Academic  Arithmetic,  Problems  4  and  12, 
on  page  91. 

Ed.  Note  : — These  answers  are  being  sent  direct 
owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  this  month,  but 
as  they  would  no  doubt  prove  of  si)ecial  interest 
to  others  we  purpose  publishing  same  in  full  in 
the  Februarv  Review. 
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ROUMANIA'S  OIL  FIELDS  DESTROYED. 

The  immensely  valuable  Roumania  oil  fields  were  completely  destroyed  by  a  British  expedition  before  the  Germans 
overswept  the  country.     The  picture  shows  part  of  the  oil  field. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

So  far  as  the  general  war  news  is  concerned  there  has  not 
been  much  activity  on  any  of  the  fronts  excepting  that  of  the 
Roumanian  section.  This  country  has  been  still  further 
invaded  by  the  German- Bulgarian  army,  but  fortunately  the 
oil  field  and  grain  supplies  had  been  previously  destroyed  by 
the  retreating  Roumanians  aided  by  the  British  contingent. 

Below  we  are  giving  a  daily  report  of  the  principal  current 
events  as  they  took  place  which  we  trust  will  prove  of  still 
further  assistance  and  interest  to  our  readers. 

December  8. — A  note  to  Germany  protesting  against  the 
deportation  of  Belgians  for  forced  labor,  as  contrary  to  all 
precedents  and  humane  principles  of  international  practice, 
was  made  public  by  America. 

December  10. — The  British  war  cabinet  now  comprises: 
Premier  David  Lloyd  George;  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Earl  Curzon,  who  also  will  be  government  leader  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  Arthur  Henderson,  minister  without  portfolio; 
Lord  Milner,  minister  without  portfolio;  Andrew  Bonar 
Law,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  been  asked  by 


the  premier  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  as 
member  of  the  war  cabinet,  without  being  expected  to  attend 
regularly. 

Premier  Lloyd  George's  war  programme  comprises  the 
following:  Firstly  the  arming  of  merchantmen  in  order  to 
fight  the  submarine  peril;  secondly,  the  preparation  for  the 
spring  offensive;  thirdly,  the  mobilization  of  the  civil  popu- 
lation between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty;  fourthly,  the 
making  effective  of  the  blockade;  fifthly,  the  rationing  of 
the  population  by  the  issue  of  food  tickets;  sixthly,  the 
increasing  of  the  home  food  production;  seventhly,  the 
banning  of  work  immaterial  to  the  war;  eighthly,  enforcing 
of  the  proh  ibition  of  luxuries:  ninthly,  the  instituting  of 
meatless  days. 

The  German  commercial  submarine  Deutschland,  has 
arrived  back  in  Germany. 

December  11. — Gen.  Petain,  the  defender  of  V'erdun,  is 
to  succeed  Gen.  Joffre  in  supreme  command  of  all  the  allied 
forces  on  the  western  battlefront. 

Lieut.-General  Philip  \^on  Sellingrath  has  been  appointed 
Bavarian  minister  of  war. 
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December  12.— Terms  of  peace  were  sent  by  Germany  to 
the  neutral  nations. 

December  13. — All  along  the  front  the  Roumanians  are 
in  retreat  no.theastward,  and  the  ninth  German  army  is 
Hearing  the  important  railroad  junction  town  of  Buzeu. 

In  the  Carpathians  and  along  the  Moldavian  frontier  the 
Russians  and  Germans  are  still  at  grips,  with  the  Russians 
the  aggressors  at  most  points. 

Heavy  artillerj-  fighting  is  in  progress  north  of  Monastir, 
Serbia. 

Prince  Henry  XLI  of  Reuss  was  killed  in  battle  on  Novem- 
ber 29  on  the  Russian  front. 

December  14. — The  Hungarian  and  German  troops 
fighting  on  the  center  of  the  line  in  Roumania  have  emerged 
from  the  swamp  lands  of  the  Jalomitza  river  and  made  a 
crossing  of  the  stream  near  Receanu,  about  midway  between 
Bucharest  and  the  important  lailroad  junction  town  of  Buzeu. 
Before  the  invaders  and  Buzeu  now  lie  about  thirty-five 
miles  of  plains,  with  no  more  rivers  to  cross  until  the  Buzej 
itself  is  reached. 

The  admiralty  had  under  earnesi.  consideration  the  matter 
of  arming  merchant  ships. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  regents  of  Mount  Allison  Rev. 
Hamilton  Wigle  of  Charles  St.  church,  Halifax,  was  appointed 
principal  of  Mount  Allison  Ladies'  College,  the  appointment 
to  take  place  about  the  middle  of  July  next. 

December  15. — The  Allies  require  that  there  shall  be 
adequate  reparation  for  the  past,  and  adequate  security  for 
the  future.  That  is  still  the  policy  and  still  the  determination 
of  His  Majesty's  government. 

December  16. — 1  he  French  are  continuing  their  great 
offensive  in  the  Meuse  sector  of  the  \'erdun  front,  and  have 
made  further  gains.  The  British  also  have  made  progress, 
and  succeeded  in  Saturday  night's  engagements,  in  raiding 
enemy  trenches  near  Ransart  and  southwest  of  VV'ytschaete, 
gaining  a  foothold  in  both  cases. 

The  Teutonic  armies  un'lcr  Field  Marshal  Von  Mackensen 
in  Eastern  Wallachia  have  crossed  the  Buzeu  and  Lower 
Calmatuiul  rivers.  The  pursuit  of  the  Russian  and  Rouman- 
ian troops  in  Dobrudja  continues,  and  the  Teutonic  forces 
are  now  close  to  the  forest  district  in  the  north. 

December  l".- — The  Roumanian  foreign  office  has  been 
transported  to  Petrograd,  the  other  ministries  for  the  present 
being  established  at  Kiew.  The  Roumanian  parliament, 
it  is  reported,  will  meet  at  Petrograd. 

December  19. — The  premier  compared  Germany's  peace 
proposals  to  a  noose,  wherein  England  and  the  Allies  were 
asked  to  put  their  heads,  while  Germany  held  the  loose  end 
of  the  rope. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  announced  it  had  been  decided  to 
give  recognition  to  the  agents  of  former  Premier  V'enizelos  of 
Greece. 

December  20. — Hsia-Yi-Ting,  vice  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  declared  that  China  was  absolutely  not  considering 
entering  the  European  struggle,  and  that  she  would  maintain 
the  .strictest  neutrality. 

President  Wilson  has  appealed  to  all  the  belligerfents  to 
discuss  terms  of  peace. 

December  25. — The  following  messages  have  been  received 
from  His  Majesty  the  King  by  the  governor-general  of 
Canada,  to  be  communicated  to  soldiers  and  sailors: 


"London,  Dec.  24. — I  send  you,  my  soldiers  and  sailors 
hearty  good  wishes,  fr  r  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  My 
grateful  thoughts  are  ever  with  you  for  victories  gained,  for 
hardships  endured,  and  for  your  unfailing  cheeriness. 
Another  Christmas  has  come  round  and  we  are  still  at  war. 
But  the  Empire,  confident  in  you,  remains  determined  to 
win.     May  God  ble.ss  and  protect  you.        George  R.  I." 

Also  the  follo\ving  cable  to  the  sick  and  wounded: 

"At  this  Christmas-tide  the  Queen  and  I  are  thinking, 
more  than  ever,  of  the  sick  and  wounded  among  my  sailors 
and  soldiers.  From  our  hearts  we  wish  them  strength  to 
bear  their  sufferings,  speedy  restoration  to  health,  a  peaceful 
Christmas  and  many  happy  years  to  come. 

George  R.  I." 

December  26. — (jermany  proposes  an  immediate  meeting 
of  belligerents  delegates  to  discuss  peace. 

The  government  has  decided  to  raise  General  Joffre  to  the 
dignity  of  marshal  of  France,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent 
services  to  the  country. 

December  27. — The  Swedish  diplomatic  representatives 
have  handed  to  both  belligerents  and  neutrals  a  note  in 
support  of  those  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment. 

Fifty  thousand  deported  Armenians  are  Carving  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alepho,  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
temporary  suspension  of  relief  applications. 

December  29. — The  net  of  the  Teutonic  allies  apparently 
is  fast  closing  in  upon  Braila,  Roumania's  oil  and  grain  center 
on  the  Danube.  Having  taken  Filipechti,  thirty  miles  to 
the  southwest,  Field  Marshal  Von  Mackensen's  troops  have 
now  captured  the  railroad  town  of  Rimnik  Sarat,  relatively 
the  same  distance  to  the  east,  while  the  guns  of  the  Dobrudja 
army  are  still  hammering,  and  with  some  success,  the  Russo- 
Roumanians  at  tlie  bridgehead  of  Matchin,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Danube,  opposite  IBraila. 

December  30. — In  reply  to  the  proffer  of  Germany  and 
her  allies  for  a  peace  conference,  the  Entente  Allies,  in  a 
collective  note,  declare  that  they  "refuse  to  consider  a 
proposal,  which  is  empty  and  insincere." 

December  31. — An  assemblage  of  1,500  Hungarian  nobles 
witnessed  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  and  Queen  Zita. 

January  1. — The  latest  official  communication  shows 
fresh  advances  for  the  Teutonic  Allies  against  the  Russians 
and  Roumanians  in  Wallachia.  The  invaders  are  now  beyond 
Rimnik-Sarat,  advancing  along  the  railroad  toward  Fokshani. 

January  5. — Except  for  a  narrow  strip  of  land  projecting 
into  the  Danube  marshes  toward  the  Moldavian  town  of 
Galatz,  all  of  Dobrudja  has  been  cleared  by  the  Teutonic 
Allies  of  Russian  and  Roumanian  troops.  After  the  fall  of 
Matchin  and  Jijila  the  defenders  began  a  retreat  across  the 
Danube  toward  Braila,  and  a  force  of  Russian  rear  guards 
on  the  peninsula  projecting  toward  Galatz  comprises  the 
only  Entente  troops  now  in  Roumania  between  the  Danube 
river  and  the  Black  Sea. 

A  German  submarine  in  the  Mediterranean  has  sunk  the 
former  Cunard  liner  Ivernia,  which  was  acting  as  a  British 
transport.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, including  ollicers,  soldiers  and  crew,  are  missing. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

"l/y^  r   J   are  considering  what  Supplementary  Reading  YOU  will  require  this  year  of  1917. 
/    \J  ^<J     naturally  want  the  BEST  to  be  had.     The  way  to  secure  it  is  to  send  for  our 

Illustrated   Catalogue   of  Supplementary   Reading 


It    Contains  Over    FIVE    HUNDRED    TITLES 
Suitable  For  AH  Grades  and  Ranging  in  Price    From 

Five   to    F'ifteen    Centis 


All  over  the  country  our  series  are  being  recommended  for  Supplementary  Reading.    This  is  a  tribute, 
primarily,  to  their  solid  worth  and  secondly  to  their  attractive  get-up  and  extremely  moderate  price. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEfV  OF  THE  SERIES 


Bright  Story  Readers 

Children's  Classics 

Real  Story  Readers 

Little  Stories  for  Little  People 

Tiny  Readers 


Gem  Readers 

Story  Readers 

Object  Lesson  Readers 

Little  People  in  Far-off  Lands 

How  and  Why  Series 


Then  and  Now  Series 
Here  and  There  Series 
The  Children's  Anthology 
The  Children's  Rossetti 
A  Treasury  of  Poems 


KAC.H 
40  CIKISTS 


THE  EFERY CHILD'S  SERIES 


EACH 
40  CKXXS 


This  Series,  a  leader  in  Supplementary  Reading,  is  a  library  of  Fiction,  and  Dramatics,  Science  and 
Information,  Literature  and  Art  for  children.  Its  contents  include  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter 
which  would  broaden  the  child's  interest  in: 


Plays  and  Games 

Nature  Study  and  Geography 

Government  and  Public  Service 

Fine  Arts  and  Literature 

Fairy-Tales  and    Fables 

Useful  Arts  and  Industries 

Myths  and  Folk-Lore 

Old  Time  Tales  (Folklore  Stories) 

In   Those   Days    (Child    Life   of   a 

Hundred   Years  Ago) 
Boy     and     Girl     Heroes     (Historic 

Personages   in   Childhood) 


Historical  Plays 

Stories  Grandmother  Told 

Stories  of  the  Spanish  Main 

Stories  of  the  Golden  Age 

Camp  and  Trail  in  Early  North 
American  History 

The  Book  of  Brave  Adventures 

What  Shall  We  Play? 

Nature  Stories  (Facts  and  Pheno- 
mena of  Nature  and  their 
Treatment  of  Myths  for  very 
young  readers) 


When  We  Were  Wee 

Stories  of  Great  Operas 

A  Fairy  Book 

Nonsense    Dialogues 

How  Man  Conquered  Nature 

Indian  Legends 

Pioneers    and    Patriots    in    North 

America 
Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Old  Stories  for  Young  Readers 
A  Visit  to  the  Farm 
Heroes  of  Conquest  and  Empire 


THIS  IS  ONLY  ONE  SERIES  IN  OUR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  CATALOGUE 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  COMPLETE  LIST  of  these  and  500  other 
titles  suitable  for  SUPPLEMENTARY    READING  at   prices   ranging   from    5   to    15  Cents. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

One  cent  per  line  uill  be  paid  for  all  contributions  sent  in  by 
subscribers  and  used  in  this  column. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  in  Halifax,  has  deter- 
mined to  offer  its  Short  Courses  again  this  year,  even  though 
there  will  be  fewer  students  thfen  last  year. 

The  Short  Courses  opened  on  Wednesday.  January  3,  and 
close  on  Friday.  March  S.  The  number  of  courses  offered 
will  be  restricted  to  the  following  subjects;  Land  Surveying, 
Architectural  Drawing,  Structural  Steel  Drawing,  Coal 
Mining,  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  and  Assaying. 

A  fee  of  only  $15.00  is  charged  for  any  course. 

The  whole  idea  underlying  this  instruction  is  to  give  young 
men  in  our  industries  a  chance  to  get  a  thorough  practical 
training  in  the  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  etc.,  applied 
to  his  occupation  so  that  he  may  not  be  hindered  from  working 
his  way  up  to  positions  of  great  responsibility. 

The  opportunity  is  not  given  to  every  boy  who  wishes  it  to 
take  four  years  of  his  life  and  follow  a  college  course.  There- 
fore, these  specialized  courses  are  offered  at  the  Technical 
College  during  that  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  a  distinct 
lull  in  our  industrial  activity. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Carleton-Victoria  Teacher's  Institute,  held  at  Woodstock, 
December  22:  President,  George  J.  Marr;  vice-president. 
Miss  Bessie  Fraser;  Walter  S.  Daley;  additional  members  of 
the  executive.  Miss  Alice  Policy,  Miss  Gaynell  Long.  It  was 
decided  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  in.-titute  should  be  held 
in  Grand  Falls,  date  to  be  decided  by  the  executive. 

An  excellent  paper  on  school  fairs  was  read  by  Miss  Gaynell 
E.  Lo  ig,  whilst  Miss  Bessie  Fraser's  paper  on  the  geography 
of  the  war  was  most  instructive. 

Mrs.  Charles  Comben  gave  an  interesting  address  on 
parent-teacher  associations,  showing  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  both  teachers  and  parents  by  such  an  association. 
This  paper  called  forth  much  discussion  from  members  of  the 
Women's  Institute  who  were  present,  as  well  as  from  the 
teachers.  All  present  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  have  a  parent-teacher  association  in 
every  district. 

A  splendid  paper  on  civics  was  read  by  Miss  Isabel  Thomas 
and  a  sum  of  $25.00  was  voted  to  the  British  Sailor  s  Relief 
Fund. 

Miss  Amy  Young  and  her  pupils  gave  a  Christmas  enter- 
tainment in  the  school  house,  Lapland,  on  Friday  afternoon 
December  22,  which  was  much  enjoyed. 

At  the  Fredericton  High  School  the  presentation  of  the 
Lieut-Governor's  medal  to  Darrell  Phillips,  who  led  the 
local  students  in  the  High  School  entrance  examinations  last 
June,  was  made  by  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall  at  the  School 
closing. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  thorough  cleaning  in  all  the 
school  buildings  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

A  feature  of  the  school  closing  in  Moncton  on  December  22, 
was  the  large  gathering  in  assembly  hall  of  the  New  Aberdeen 
school  building.  It  was  the  first  Christmas  exercises  held  for 
many  years  by  all  grades  in  school  from  one  to  seven  simul- 
tatieously. 

The  pupils  with  several  hundred  visitors  crowded  it  to 
overflowing.     F.  A.  McCuUy,  secretary  of  the  school  board, 
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presented  Miss  Evelyn  Humble  Lieut-Governor  Wood's 
silver  medal  for  the  best  average  at  the  entrance  ot  high  school 
examinations  in  June  last  open  to  the  entire  county.  The 
governor-general's  bronze  medal  won  by  Miss  Muriel  Chappel, 
for  best  average  in  Grade  IX  for  the  year  ending  June,  1916, 
was  to  have  been  presented  but  she  was  unavoidably  absent. 
Prof.  Harold  Coleman,  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston  (Me.), 
son  of  Dr.  Coleman  and  graduate  of  Aberdeen  high  school 
briefly  addressed  the  children. 

A  new  scheme  of  internal  examinations  in  public  elementary 
schools  has  been  approved  by  the  London,  England.Education 
Committee.  There  will  be  only  one  internal  examination 
in  each  year,  and  the  official  reports  by  head  teachers  to  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  work  of  each  class  will  be  discon- 
tinued. "This  does  not  mean,'  says  the  report,  "that  there 
should  be  no  criticism,  oral  or  written,  or  both,  in  connection 
with  internal  examinations.  On  the  contrary,  the  head 
teacher  will  be  expected  to  communicate  in  writing  to  the 
class  teacher  criticisms  on  the  work  of  the  class  as  revealed  by 
the  examination.  It  is  hoped  that  the  criticisms  of  head 
teachers,  freed  from  official  surveillance,  will  be  more  frank, 
more  exact,  more  detailed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  useful. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  schools  last  year  in  Nova  Scotia 
either  exhibited  their  produce  locally  or  sent  it  to  the  County 
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or  Provincial  Exhibition.  As  a  result,  both  the  schools  and 
the  general  public  are  more  interested  than  ever  in  children's 
gardens,  manual  work  and  nature  collections. 

Halifax  had  the  first  Technical  College  in  Canada,  which 
plant  is  valued  to-day  at  over  .S220,000.  Dalhousie  College 
property  is  now  valued  at  over  $400,000,  and  when  all 
completed,  the  plant  will  be  worth  nearly  the  million  mark. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  F.  R.  S.,  professor  of  physiology  and 
biochemistry,  Toronto  University,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  recently  constituted  National  Council  on 
industrial  and  Scientific  Research  at  Ottawa.  The  position 
carries  with  it  a  salary  of  $10,000. 

There  has  been  an  epidemic  of  chicken  pox  in  Salem  School, 
Sackville,  consequently  the  excellent  attendance  that  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  term  was  somewhat  affected  the 
last  ten  days  of  same. 

A  meeting  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  was  held 
at  Calais  on  Friday  evening,  December  22,  when  an  illustrated 
lecture  was  given  by  Mrs.  Kenney  of  the  State  board  of 
health.  Following  the  lecture  refreshments  were  served  and 
a  social  hour  enjoyed. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Association 
was  held  in  Eaton  hall,  Friday  evening,  December  13,  with  a 
large  attendance,  the  public  having  been  invited  to  be  present. 
Girls  and  boys  of  Grades  III  and  IV  entertained  whilst 
the  president  of  the  association.  Dr.  W.  E.  Gray,  gave  an 
interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  hygiene. 

Mrs.  I.  R.  Todd,  of  the  educational  committee,  was  heard 
with  pleasure  in  her  report  and  remarks  were  also  made  by 
Mrs.  Horace  Trimble,  treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  Giberson,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Graham,  vice-president,  Rev.  D.  R.  Chowen,  Principal 
Titus  and  F.  C.  Murchie. 

Examinations  were  held  at  the  Union  Commercial  College 
recently.  The  following  diplomas  from  the  shorthand  type 
writing  department:  Marjorie  HoU,  City;  Hilda  Nowel 
City;  Vera  Taylor,  City;  Alvine  Forion,  City;  Eva  Steven- 
son, Fredericton;  Mary  McSwain,  St.  Peters;  Annie  Mc- 
Quillan, New  Haven. 

Principal  McKittrick,  Lunenburg,  N.  S.,  who  was  one  of 
the  teachers  representatives  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia  for  se\eral  years,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Board  by  the  Provincial  Government.  It  is 
understood  that  this  honor  has  been  conferred  in  recognition 
of  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  the  province,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board  since  its  inception. 

A  feature  of  the  St.  John  high  school  closing  was  the  pres- 
entation of  the  prizes  which  have  been  won  by  the  pupils 
who  were  successful  in  making  the  highest  marks  in  the  sub- 
ject for  which  the  prizes  were  offered. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Chaisson,  a  former  pupil  of  the  St.  Vincent 
school,  was  awarded  three  medals. 

The  Parker  silver  medal,  this  year,  was  won  by  Samuel  T. 
McCavour.  The  governor-general's  silver  medal  was  won  by 
Miss  Doris  Barnes. 

The  Emerson  gold  medal  was  won  by  Fred  McGovern  of 
St.  Peter's  school. 

Governor  Wood's  silver  medal  was  won  by  Miss  Margaret 
Cronin. 

The  Ellis  gold  medal  was  won  by  Miss  Vivian  Dowling. 
G.  S.  Mayes'  gold  medal  was  won  by  William  Beatteay. 


THE  COLLEGE 

All  Grades  lo  Graduation 
Preparalion  for  L'niversilirs 
Modern  Linijuaje,  Oomcslic  Science 
Eloculion,  Sicnoiiraphy 
Physical  Training,  Fine  Arts 

Aria  aad  Crafts  _. ,.  „.  „,„^, 

Autumn  Term  opens  ISlh  Sept.  191 
far  calendars  and  Information  apply  lo  REV.  ROBtRT  LAINC,  ht'iln. 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
All  iraits  in  all  branches  to  Graduatiai 
Teacher's  Certificate 
Licentiate  of  Music  from  Dalhousie 
Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dalhousic 


The  Alumnae  gold  medal  was  won  by  Miss  Marjorie  Fitz- 
gerald. 

The  good  conduct  prizes  of  five  dollars  in  gold,  which  were 
offered  by  G.  S.  Mayes  to  the  pupils  in  the  La  Tour  and  St. 
Patrick's  schools,  were  won  by  Agnes  Kelleher  and  Gladys 
Trecartin. 

The  valuable  set  of  books  oflfered  by  the  school  board  was 
won  by  Horace  Wetmore. 

Miss  Marjorie  Manning,  daughter  of  Dr.  Manning,  was 
the  winner  of  the  set  of  books  which  is  offered  for  the  pupil 
coming  second  in  grade  ten. 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Ewing  won  the  set  of  books  offered  by 
the  Fortnightly  Club  for  the  highest  standing  in  English  in 
grade  twelve. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Copenhagen  sajs  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Schleswig,  Prussia,  has  proclaimed  civil  conscription 
of  school  boys.  They  will  be  employed  principally  in  rail- 
road work,  including  the  loading  and  unloading  of  trucks. 

J.  H.  Smith,  school  inspector  for  Wentworth  county, 
Ontario,  has  just  retired  after  fifty  years'  service  in  that 
capacity  —  a  good  record  surely ! 

W.  Frank  Hatheway,  of  St.  John,  has  offered  a  prize,  to  be 
competed  for  by  pupils  in  the  high  school,  for  the  best  essay 
written  in  French  on  "The  Leading  French  Writers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  The  prize  consists  of  four  fine 
volumes  of  "Les  Miserables. " 

Walter  Lawlor  was  so  close  in  competition  with  Darrell 
Phillips,  who  won  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  gold  medal  as 
leader  of  the  candidates  who  wrote  the  Fredericton  high 
school  entrance  examinations  that  the  school  trustees  pre- 
sented him  with  a  $5  gold  piece  in  recognition  of  his  excellent 
showing. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Wigle,  of  Charles 
Street  Church,  Halifax,  will  begin  his  duties  as  principal  of 
Mt.  rtllison  Ladies'  College  about  the  middle  of  July  next. 
Uf  has  recently  published  an  attractive  booklet  of  poems 
entitled  "Leaves." 

The  immediate  introduction  of  vocational  training  in  the 
Fredericton  public  schools  has  been  decreed  by  the  school 
trustees.  It  has  been  decided  to  open  evening  classes  in  the 
York  Street  School  building  so  as  to  enable  j'oung  people  to 
receive  instruction  in  vocational  training. 

Miss  Pringle,  principal  of  Blackville  (N.  B.)  Superior 
School,led  in  a  discussion  on  "School  Prizes"  at  last  month's 
meeting  of  the   Women's   Institute.     The  subject   was  dis- 
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cussed  by  teachers  and  paients.  The  Superior  School  and 
the  Underhill  and  Lockstead  Schools  ard  represented  in  the 
Institute  and  it  was  decided  to  award  prizes  to  the  three 
schools  for  the  term  which  began  on  the  8th  inst.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  designate  the  prizes  and  the  subjects 
for  which  they  are  to  be  awarded. 

H.  M.  Quinn,  principal  of  Success  Business  College,  Truro, 
N.  S.,  A-ith  his  wife  and  child  spent  Christmas  with  Mrs. 
Quinn's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ellegood,  at  Dumfries. 

The  Christmas  closing  at  the  Rockford  Square  School, 
Charlottetown,  p.  E.  1.,  was  the  occasion  for  an  exceedingly 
well  arranged  programme.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
J.  P.  Gordon  of  the  city  school  board,  and  among  those 
present  were  Hon.  Dr.  Jenkins,  Dr.  McMillan,  11.  Smith. 
His  Lordship  Bishop  O'Leary,  H.  H.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Seaman. 

.At  the  Christmas  season  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  West 
Kent  School  decided  to  forego  their  usual  exchange  of  gifts 
and  instead  give  to  a  more  worthy  object,  namely,  to  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  Belgian  children.  The  following  are  the 
teachers  and  pupils  contributing:  Grades  IX  and  X,  H. 
Johnson,  teacher,  $2.00,  pupils,  $2.60;  Grade  VHI,  A.  B. 
Campbell,  $2.00,  pupils,  $6.60;  Grade  VII,  H.  Yeo,  teacher. 
$1.00,  pupils  70cts.;  Grade  V,  pupils  of  Miss  Smith  s  depart- 
ment, $1.00;  grade  I  and  II,  pupils  of  Miss  Finlayson's 
department,  $1.30,  total  $17.20. 

In  the  article  on  Suitable  Songs  for  the  schoolroom  pub- 
lished in  the  November  Review,  the  songbook,  "The 
Children's  Year  '  was  quoted  at  50cts.  The  correct  price  is 
60cts. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  (Third  Edition). —  With  1,248  pages 
1,700  illustrations,  treating  about  100,000  words,  with  numerous  supple- 
mental vocabularies  and  helps,  in  a  book  less  than  IH  inches  thick  and 
measuring  less  than  six  by  nine  inches,  this  1917  abridgement  of  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  is  a  triumph  in  English  dictionary  making. 
The  editors  had  the  every -day  user  of  English  in  mind  as  well  as  the  college 
student,  and  for  ordinary  uses  rarely  would  one  need  to  go  to  unabridged 
dictionaries.  In  addition  to  the  full  vocabulary,  including  many  foreign 
words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  English,  the  average  writer  and  reader 
will  welcome  the  clear  and  concise  information  on  rules  for  spelling  .puncti^- 
ation.  abbreviations,  as  well  as  the  vocabularies  of  foreign  words  and 
phrases,  biographical  dictionary,  pronouncing  Gazeteer,  and  the  new 
glossary  of  Scottish  words  and  phrases  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
literature.  The  binding  and  general  get-up  of  this  "edition  de  luxe" 
are  in  keeping  with  the  high  quality  of  the  dictionary  itself,  and  the  volume 
is  an  admirable  gift  book.  (G.  and  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  art  canvas  cover.  $3.50;  full  seal.  $.5;  full  levant  morocco.  $6.) 

W'ld  Animal  Stamp  Primer  (Illustrated  with  photographs  taken  in  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park.)  Some  fifty  animal  stories  written  especially 
for  children  are  told  by  one  who  knows  children  and  who  knows  the  animals. 
The  stories  are  illustrated  by  carefully  colored  reproductions  from  unusually 
good  animal  photographs,  and  the  information  given  in  the  stories  has 
been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park, 
and  can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic.  The  colored  stamp  illustrations  are 
furnished  in  a  separate  envelope  in  the  front  of  the  book,  ready  for  pasting 
in  their  proper  position  by  the  child.  It  is  a  little  book  for  a  combination 
study  and  play  hour  that  parents  and  teachers  will  welcome.  (H.  R. 
Mitchell,  New  York  Zoological  Park,  New  York  City,  S5  cents,  postage 
7  cents.) 

The  Owlet  Library  consists  of  ten  little  volumes,  each  illustrated  with 
twenty-four  colored  pictures,  in  the  form  of  pasters,  ready  for  the  children 
to  paste  on  the  proper  page,  which  contains  a  little  note  describing  the 
picture.  Among  the  subjects  treated  in  the  booklets  are  birds,  fish, 
flowers,  wild  beasts,  tame  animals.  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  fairy  tales. 
(Picture  Paster  Publishing  Company.  31  Union  Square,  North,  New  York 
City.  SI  net  for  the  set.) 
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CLOTHING  and  FURNISHINGS 
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AT   PRICES  WHICH    DEFY  COMPETITION 

H.    N.    DeMILLE   &   CO., 

199  to  201  UNION  ST.,  (Opera  House  Block)  ST.  JOHN,  N.  8. 


Albert  Perry  Brigham  and  Charles  T.  McFarlane,  Essentials  of  Geogra" 
phy.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  American  Book  Company. 
A  two  book  series  with  many  maps  and  illustrations.  First  Book.  Cloth 
eight  inches  by  ten  inches.  Pp.  266.  Price  72c.  Second  Book.  Cloth 
eight  inches  by  ten  inches.     Pp.  426.     Price  $1.24. 

When  the  political  map  of  much  of  the  world  is  being  crumpled  up  and 
apparently  obliterated  by  a  cataclysm  of  war  they  are  bold  authors  who 
in  pursuit  of  a  steadfast  purpose  bring  out  a  new  series  of  geographies. 
Brigham  and  McFarlane  show  even  greater  assurance  than  this  for, 
regardless  of  present  as  well  as  of  past  strife  among  the  nations,  they  assert 
that  geography  "can  be  so  studied  as  to  give  the  pupil  inspiring  ideas  of 
the  unity  of  the  world  and  its  people. " 

The  authors  of  The  Essentials  of  Geography  are  to  be  particularly 
commended  upon  the  selection  and  the  arrangement  of  subject  matter 
for  this  deeper  educative  effect  of  the  study.  The  children  will  gain  from 
the  study  of  these  texts  constantly  new  appreciations  of  what  is  being 
done  about  them  and  of  what  they  may  do.  The  ways  of  living  and  of 
working  differ  in  form  in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth  but  they  agree 
in  principle  among  all  men.  The  evidence  of  this,  brought  out  by  the 
authors  even  in  the  first  chapters,  awakens  a  deeper  and  broader  interest 
in  the  study. 

In  all  the  years  Mrs.  Fiske  has  been  a  leader  in  the  theatre,  she  has 
refused  to  put  on  paper  her  sharply  unorthodox  views  on  plays,  playwrights, 
and  actors.  She  has  remained  the  sphinx  of  the  American  stage.  But 
at  last  Alexander  Woollcott,  dramatic  critic  of  the  "New  York  Times," 
has  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  talk;  and  the  January  Century  contains 
the  first  of  the  series  of  articles  in  which  he  records  his  remarkable  conversa- 
tions with  her. 

The  January  Century  includes  also  an  appreciation  by  E.  R.  Lipeett  o^ 
the  most  distinguished  theatrical  production  of  the  New  York  season; 
a  group  of  pictures  illustrating  the  achievements  of  American  women  in 
Sculpture,  along  with  an  article  by  Ada  Rainey;  a  record  of  mental 
processes  obser\*ed  in  the  natives  of  the  Andes,  by  Harry  A  Franck;  "The 
Sinistrees  of  France,"  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse;  an  argument  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  rebels,  by  J.  F.  Byrne;  a  ballad  of  the  trenches  by  James 
Norman  Hall,  who  wrote  "Kitchener's  Mob;"  a  frontispiece  in  color  by 
Lester  H.  Gornby;  "The  Chinese  Philosopher  and  the  War,"  by  Stacy 
Aumonier;   poems  by  Hermann  Hagedorn  and  others,  etc. 

Florence  Howe  Hall,  author  of  the  just  published  book  "The  Story  o^ 
the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  will  spend  the  winter  in  New  York 
City.  She  intends  to  divide  her  time  between  writing,  giving  occasional 
talks  on  manners  and  other  subjects,  and  working  for  suffrage.  Mrs. 
Hall,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  is 
the  author  of  "Social  Usages  at  Washington"  and  other  volumes  on  the 
subject  of  etiquette. 

Bird-Lore  for  December  is  a  174  page  number  and  contains  in  addltio** 
to  the  usual  articles  on  birds  and  bird-Ufe,  teachers'  department,  colored 
plates,  etc..  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies.  This  report  shows  that  the  year  ending  October  31,  1916,  was 
the  most  active  in  the  history  of  this  organization.  The  total  disbursement 
for  the  year  exceeded  S120,000.  the  largest  sum  expended  by  the  Association 
in  any  one  year:  a  fact,  which,  in  view  of  the  financial  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  during  the  past  year,  speaks  volumes  for  the  loyalty  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  birds, 

A  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta  is  Bolpur.  At  Bolpur  is  Skatiniketan. 
the  famous  forest  school  of  Rabindranath  Tagore,  described  by  W.  W. 
Pearson  in  a  little  volume  (McMillan  &  Company,  New  York),  which 
takes  the  name  of  the  school  for  its  title.  Shantinketan  was  established 
by  Tagore's  father  as  a  religious  retreat.  Its  name  means  House  of  Peace. 
About  a  hundred  and  thirty  boys  study  there  music,  nature,  poetry, 
languages  and  other  subjects,  but  especially  the  ideals  of  India.  Their 
recitation  rooms  are  on  the  house  verandah  or  out  in  the  open.  A  boy 
may  take  his  examination  sitting  high  in  a  tree.  But  Shantiniketan  has 
won  its  laurels  in  football  and  other  sports.  In  Mr.  Pearson's  book  are 
pictureslby  one' student,  a  short  story  by  another  and  a  preface  by  the 
poet-founder  himself.   The  volume  is  of  rare  interest;  the  school  is  unique. 
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OFFICIAL   NOTICE. 


New  Brunswick  School  Calendar, 


1917. 
Jan.       8- 

April  5  - 

April  11- 

May  18- 

May  22- 

May    23- 
May    24- 

May    24- 


Second  Tesm. 

Normal  and  Public  Schools 
re-open. 

Schools  close  for  Easter 
Vacation. 

Schools  re-opeii  after  Easter 
Vacation. 

Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
St.    John    City    only). 

Exams,  for  Class  III  License 
begin. 

Empire  Day. 

Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

Last  Day  on  which  Inspect- 
ors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive Applications  for  De- 
partmental Exams.,  Reg. 
38-6. 

King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

Normal  School  Closing. 

Final  Exams,  for  License 
begin. 

High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
ams, begin. 

Public  Schools  close  for 
Term. 


FCR  OFFICE  or  SCHOOL  USE 


June      3  — 


June 

8 

June 

12 

June 

18 

June 

29 

WIRE 

WASTE 

PAPER 

BASKETS 


WIRE 

LETTER 

BASKETS 


Our  Waste  Paper  Baskets  are  stoutly 
constructed  from  strong  wire,  and  are 
fitted  with  tin  bottoms  which  protect 
the  floor. 

Barnes  &  Co.  Ltd. 

84  PRINCE  WM.  STREET, 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Hear  the  Re-Creation 

—  OF  — 

HAROLD  CHALMERS' 

Wonderful  Voice 


by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  whose  new  art  has  made 
a  new  era  in  music's  realm  by  Re-Creating  the 
voices  and  instrumental  performances  of  the 
world's  greatest  artists  so  perfectly  that  you  can- 
not distinguish  between  the  actual  jjerformances 
and  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  them,  by  means  of 

The  New  Edison 

the  most  perfect  and  marvellous  of  musical 
instruments.        COME   IN   AND    HEAR   IT. 

W.  H.THORNE&CO.Lt(i.,St.John,N.B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE  HAVE  A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR  LIBRARIES 

'.vhich  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND      FOR     LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO.,  ^«  TtMh'n"'.  b. 


ESTABLISHED   1894 


WE 


are  the  only  Optometrists  in  New 
Brunswick  who  are  legally  recog- 
nized in  a  province  of  Canada. 
We  are  registered  by  examination 
in  the  Province   of  Quebec. 

D.  BOYANER 

TWO     STORES 

37  Duke  and   1 1    Charlotte  Sts. 


Widths  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &  F 

in    ladies     footwear    from    the 

best    Canadian    and    American 

factories. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Bracelet  Watches. 

The   dainty    Bracelet  Watch  is  a  pretty  ornament 
and  an  excellent  timekeeper. 

This  is  also  a  very  convenient  and  safe  method  of 
carrying  a  watch.     A  glance  tells  you  the  time,  and 
your  watch  is  less  likely  to  be  dropped  or  jarred. 
You'll    like    a    Bracelet  Watch.       Our    stock    affords    you    a 
wide  range  of  choice     in    design  of  both  watch  and  Bracelet, 
Observe   the  women  of  fashion.      You'll  see  they  are  wearing 
Bracelet  Watches.       PRICES  RANGE   FROM  $12  TO  $30. 


L.  L.  SHARPE  &  SON, 

Jewelers  and  Opticians 

21    KING  STREET,        -       -        ST.  JOHN,   N.   B. 
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For  some  time  now  the  school  teachers 
of  St.  John  have  been  agitating  for  an  increase 
in  their  salaries,  and  on  January  22nd,  a  resolu- 
tion asking  for  such  an  increase  was  read 
before  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees;  but  in  our  opinion  unfortunately  was 
defeated  1)>-  a  large  majority.  Whilst  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  have  endeavored  to  meet  the 


increased  expenditure  by  an  overdraft  it  certainly 
would  have  added  strength  to  the  movement 
if  some  resolution  had  been  proposed  and  passed 
supporting  the  teachers  in  their  request.  For 
the  year  1917  nearly  every  branch  of  civil 
administration,  as  a  set-ofT  against  the  high 
cost  of  living,  has  shown  increases  in  salaries. 
Going  back  two  years  ago,  in  the  days  before 
the  war,  many  branches  of  labor  were  receiving 
almost  one-half  of  that  paid  to  school  teachers. 
Later  their  plea  of  increased  cost  of  living,  war 
prices,  etc.,  resulted  in  higher  wages  being 
paid  to  that  class,  but  in  the  case  of  school 
teachers  their  salaries  remained  unchanged 
though  they  had  to  meet  the  higher  prices  in  all 
directions  the  same  as  other  wage-earners. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  when  the  Provincial 
Government  meets  that  one  of  the  first  items 
to  be  given  attention  is  that  of  the  teachers' 
increase  in  salaries. 


The  world  appears  to  be  made  up  of  three 
classes,  pessimists,  optimists,  and  actualists, — 
the  two  former  being  in  majority.  We  run 
across  people  whose  lives  apparently  fail  to 
contribute  to  society's  well  being  because  of 
the  constant  pessimistic  view-point  which  over- 
shadows all  action  and  thought.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  such  people  airing  their 
views  about  school  and  educational  matters. 
Teachers,  for  instance,  adopt  this  attitude 
frequently  in  their  daily  work.  The  pessimist 
generally  has  restricted  ideas  which  prevent 
a  proper  view  of  life  and  its  activities.  The 
optimist  on  the  other  hand  always  appears  to  see 
the  brighter  side  of  everything.  Unfortunately 
there  is  a  lack  of  balance  in  judgment,  with  the 
result  that  the  hobby  of  optimism  is  often 
ridden  almost  to  death.  Yet  the  world  is 
better  olT  for  these  extreme  optimisms  even 
though  at  times  it  may  be  unwarranted. 

The  great  need  today  in  education,  as  in 
other  matters  of  importance  in  life,  is  a  larger 
development  of  actualism.     The  men  and  women 
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who  are  willing  to  face  conditions  as  they 
exist,  analyze  them  in  their  elements,  recognize 
the  inferior  as  well  as  the  superior  in  present 
conditions,  and  with  an  open  mind  plan  ahead 
for  the  future,  are  the  men  and  women  of  great 
value.  Nowhere  is  actualism  more  important 
than  in  the  every  day  school  work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  happy  combination  which  we 
call  actualism,  combined  with  sufficient  pessimism 
and  optimism  to  form  a  well  balanced  character, 
will  dominate  the  minds  of  men  and  women  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  educational  precedure. 


At  the  present  time  there  is  quite  an  agitation 
with  reference  to  the  eight  hour  working  day, 
which,  however,  applies  only  to  the  adults. 
Might  not  this  subject  be  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  school  boy  and  girl? 

The  present  system  of  home  study  in  vogue 
among  many  schools  is  wrong.  It  is  economi- 
cally a  mistake,  and  the  effect  it  has  upon  a  child 
in  many  cases  is  most  deplorable.  When  a 
child  gets  through  his  school  hours  surely  he 
ought  to  be  free  from  study  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  If  a  grown  man  is  through  when  his 
eight  hours  of  labor  are  completed  why  should 
not  a  school  child  have  the  same  rights? 

To  cite  a  case,  a  boy  whose  education  depend- 
ed upon  him  being  taught  by  some  four  different 
masters  in  the  same  school  received  four  individ- 
ual sets  of  home  work  to  work  out  before  he 
arrived  at  the  school  the  next  morning.  The 
result  being  that  instead  of  his  growing  brain 
having  a  change  from  the  study  of  the  day,  it 
was  kept  working  until  long  after  the  time  when 
the  boy  ought  to  have  been  in  bed.  With 
what  result?  After  some  months  of  this  con- 
tinuous study,  with  little  time  for  fresh  air 
and  recreation,  just  because  he  was  honest  and 
endeavored  to  carry  out  the  instructions,  he 
became  seriously  ill  and  was  unable  to  attend 
school  or  do  any  studies  for  several  months, 
thus  losing  all  the  advantages  (?)  he  might 
have   gained   by  overwork. 

The  old  notion  is  that  a  teacher  is  a  lesson 
giver,  question  asking,  order  keeping  machine, 
also  a  detective,  prosecuting  attorney,  patrolman, 
and  in  local  parentis. 

It  is  about  time  teachers  realized  that  their 
business,  on  the  contrary,  is,  first,  to  inspire 
children   with    the   love   of   study,   and,    second. 


to  show  them  how  to  study.  Conditions  at 
home  are  invariably  unfavorable  for  mental 
concentration.  At  home  the  child  does  not 
study  or  he  wastes  energy  in  wrong  method. 

The  place  to  study  is  in  school  where  lessons 
should  be  taught,  not  simply  the  work  of  the 
previous  evening  examined,  as  is  often  the 
case  now.  When  a  school  boy  or  girl  leaves 
school  he  ought  to  have  time  for  recreation  and 
play.  He  needs  that,  together  with  family 
life,  which  is  every  bit  as  essential  as  his  books. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  home  study 
will  be  abolished  and  the  child's  studies  left 
behind  as  he  leaves  the  school  house  door. 


MISS  ELEANOR  ROBINSON. 

Miss  Eleanor  Robinson,  whose  death  occurred 
at  her  home  in  St.  John  on  Saturday,  February 
3rd,  after  a  brief  illness,  had  but  very  recently 
resigned  from  the  editorship  of  The  Educational 
Review.  So  recently,  indeed,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  present  editor  to  say,  in  this  issue 
of  the  magazine,  a  few  words  regarding  the  loss 
that  the  educational  world  had  sustained  in  the 
.withdrawal  from  active  work  even  for,  as  it  was 
hoped,  a  short  time,  of  a  factor  as  eager  for  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  community  as  was 
Miss  Robinson.  Unfortunately  the  many  kind 
expressions  of  sympathy,  the  numerous  eager 
enquiries  for  her  welfare,  and  above  all  the  deep 
appreciation  of  students  for  encouragement  re- 
ceived, and  from  fellow  workers  for  inspiration  to 
carry  on  the  day's  tasks,  cannot  now  bring"  with 
them  the  joy  that  comes  when  one  looks  out 
upon  the  task  accomplished,  and  realizes  all  sud- 
denly that  it  has  been  well  done.  This  was  the 
thought  that  was  to  have  been  the  basis  of  a  regret 
for  the  change  that  compelled  Miss  Robinson  to 
leave  the  Review,  where,  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hay,  she  has  devoted  herself  largely  to  developing 
the  ideas  and  aims  for  which  the  magazine  was 
instituted.  It  is  with  a  sincere  sorrow  that  the 
announcement  of  her  death  is  made. 


Miss  Robinson  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Robinson.  Educated  in  her 
younger  days  at  a  private  school,  later  she  was  a 
pupil  of  the  St.  John  public  school.  She  was  al- 
ways a  student  and  was  particularly  interested  in 
English  literature.  While  a  very  young  woman 
she  opened  a  private  school  that  was  for  a  number 
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GERMAN  SUBMARINE  WRECKED  ON  THE  NORTH  SEA  COAST  OF  JUTLAND,  DENMARK. 

This  submarine  came  to  grief  on  the  coast  of  Jutland.     In  order  to  prevent  anyone  else  salving  it  the  vessel  was  destroyed  by  the  Germans, 

The  burst  plates  at  the  bow  can  be  seen.     The  vessel  is  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  sandbank  into  whi''h  she  is  evidently  fast  sinking. 


of  years  the  best  educational  institution  of  its 
kind  in  St.  John,  and  its  closing,  when  larger 
demands  were  made  upon  her  time,  was  to  many 
parents  a  matter  for  regret.  During  all  the  years 
of  teaching  Miss  Robinson,  while  ne\er  identified 
with  the  public  school  system  kept  closely  in  touch 
with  the  eflucational  movement  in  Canada,  espec- 
ially in  the  Province,  and  was  always  in  attendance 
at  the  local  and  provincial  institutes,  summer 
schools  and  conferences.  She  was  acti^•e  in  the 
work  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  where  her 
coursc-s  were  largely  attended,  and  to  which  she 
brought  an  enthusiastic  interest.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  Electric  Club  and  also  of  other 
literary  organizations,  a  leader  of  study  clas.ses 
and  a  sincere  worker  in  her  church.  Miss  Robin- 
son gave  freely  of  her  mind  and  heart. 

At  Oxford,  where  some  years  ago  she  went  for 
a  special  course,  her  research  work  and  the  ability 
she  possessed  to  correctly  estimate  literar\'  values, 
brought  to  her  an  especial  commendation.  As  a 
critic  of  contemporary  literature  Miss  Robinson 
was  highly  regarded  b\'  publishers,  who  found 
in  her  work  a  fairness  as  well  as  an  open-minded- 
ness  that  gave  her  judgments  of  books  and  writers 
their  value. 

A  modest  woman,  fjuiel  ard  retiring,  but  staunch 
in  her  adherence  to  her  principles,  Miss  Robinson 
never  realized  the  strength  of  her  influence  among 
her  friends  and  associates.  Her  opinion  was 
never  lightly  expressed,  and  had  therefore  the 
.strength   that  comes  from   a  careful  weighing  of 


the  situation.  A  deep  spiritual  insight  and  a 
keen  scn.se  of  humour  made  the  daily  living  a 
thing  of  joy  to  Miss  Robinson. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  the  work 
done  by  Miss  Robinson  in  connection  with  her 
association  with  the  Women's  Auxiliary.  For 
this  organization  she  had  written  a  number  of 
papers  on  matters  of  broad  spiritual  significance. 
Some  of  these  had  the  wider  circulation  they 
merited  by  being  distributed  as  jjart  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  society.  This  work  which  was  a 
labour  of  lo\e  had  apart  from  its  reasoning  and 
spiritual  worth  a  literary  \alue  of  unusual  attain- 
ment. 

The  possibilities  that  the  present  hold  for  its 
women  was  a  subject  that  interested  her,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  girls  of  this  generation  are 
reaching  out  toward  the  best  and  highest  was  to 
her  a  delight.  It  was  in  a  measure  to  her  the 
reward  for  the  years  of  strenuous  endeavour  in 
which  she  had  striven  for  an  appreciation  of  the 
best  and  noblest  things  that  a  world,  richly  en- 
dowed, holds  out  to  those  who,  if  they  will,  may 
obtain. 

Miss  Rol)inson  is  sur\ived  b\-  her  father  and 
mother,  a  sister  and  two  brothers,  to  whom  the 
sympathy  of  many  friends  is  sincerely  extended. 

XoTK. —  It  was  intended  to  re])roduce  a  picture 
of  the  late  Miss  Robinson  in  this  issue  but  owing 
to  unforeseen  circumstances  same  will  appear  in 
the  March  number  instead. 
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ANIMAL  NATURE  STUDY. 
H.  G.  Perry. 

The  migrations  of  our  birds  is  so  obvious  that 
we  accept  the  stories  of  their  wanderings  without 
a  question,  but  most  of  us  are  not  so  credulous 
when  we  are  told  that  all  organisms  have  in  the 
long  ages  of  the  past  been  wide  wanderers  in  many 
lands.  We  at  once  ask  for  examples  in  the  present 
—  to  "show  us  a  sign." 

Though  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Review  we 
spoke  of  the  wide  journeyings  of  the  rat  and  the 
mouse,  we  venture  to  mention  them  again.  The 
little  house  mouse  is  a  native  of  India,  but  today 
is  found  throughout  the  globe;  he  early  became 
an  explorer  and,  hiding  away  in  bags  and  bales  of 
goods,  has  journeyed  by  caravan,  ship  and  railway 
till  he  has  reached  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
earth.  And  even  today  he  is  still  restless,  for  this 
ubiquitous  little  fellow  is  ever  on  the  move  —  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  along  our  great  arteries  of 
trade  and  travel. 

There  is  a  little  Scandinavian  animal  of  the 
mouse  kind,  the  lemming,  whose  ventures  have 
never  been  so  successful  as  those  of  its  eastern 
cousin.  The  lemmings  have  a  most  peculiar 
history.  Periodically  they  become  so  numerous 
that  famine  stares  them  in  the  face  and  they 
"must  march  or  starve."  One  writer  says:  "The 
bands  become  an  army  which  devastates  as  it 
goes,  till  their  problem  is  solved  in  the  waves  of 
the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea;"  others  tell  that 
foxes,  wolves,  buzzards,  ravens  and  owls  "batten 
on  the  mighty  hordes,"  but  are  quiet  about  any 
disposition  to  suicide  by  drowning. 

Contrast  these  wanderings  and  marches  of  the 
house  mouse  and  the  lemmings,  with  all  their 
attendant  destruction  to  property,  with  the  habits 
of  our  native  short-tailed  meadow  mice  and  the 
little  long-tailed  white- footed  deer  mice  of  the 
fields,  and  their  very  similar  cousins  of  the  fir 
woods.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  estimate 
of  the  destruction  due  to  these  little  rodents  in 
Canada,  but  it  must  be  considerable;  in  the  United 
States  the  damage  due  to  the  field  mice  alone, 
"in  fields  of  alfalfa,  of  grain,  and  in  nurseries  and 
orchards,"  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
$3,000,000.00    annually. 

The  wanderings  of  rats  are  even  more  pronounced 
and  their  depredations  have  been  estimated  to 
cost    the   world   over   $100,000,000.00   annually, 


and  what  is  far  worse  they  may  carry  the  germs 
of  the  dreaded  bubonic  plague.  This  plague  has 
been  a  scourge  of  mankind  for  ages  and  is  said  to 
exist  as  a  persistent  infection  among  rodents  or 
human  beings  or  both,  in  Central  Asia,  Central 
China,  Northern  India,  Arabia  and  Southern 
Egypt. 

"In  its  permanent  centres,  the  plague  exists 
as  an  acute  and  chronic  disease  of  rodents.  It 
spreads  from  these  regions  through  the  agency 
of  the  wandering  rats  travelling  along  the  routes 
of  commerce  and  especially  in  ships.  The  infected 
rat,  arrived  at  its  destination,  sets  up  an  epizootic 
among  its  own  species,  which  later  spreads  to 
other  animals  and  to  man  through  the  agency 
of  fleas,  producing  the  bubonic  form  of  the  disease. 
When  an  epidemic  begins  in  a  seaport  town,  the 
sewer  rats  are  first  attacked,  two  or  three  weeks 
later  the  house  rats  begin  to  die,  and  about  four 
weeks  later  the  edipemic  of  human  plague  begins. 
Rat  fleas  are  rarely  found  on  man  or  at  large  in 
human  habitations  as  long  as  their  normal  hosts 
are  at  hand,  but  when  the  rats  die  of  plague,  then 
the  fleas  leave  them,  and  becoming  hungry  they 
bite  human  beings  and  thus  inoculate  them  with 
the  plague  bacilli." 

This  plague  has  become  epidemic  in  Europe 
many  times  in  the  last  two  thousand  years.  "It 
is  estimated  that  twenty-five  million  people  died 
of  the  plague  in  the  'Great  Mortality'  of  the  15th 
Century." 

We  have  two  species  of  rats  in  our  country, 
the  black  and  the  brown,  both  importations 
from  Europe.  The  black  rat  (Mus  rattus)  or 
Old  English  rat,  the  one  referred  to  as  "house  rat" 
in  the  foregoing  quotation,  came  to  America  in 
1544;  the  brown  rat  (Musdecumanus),  the  "sewer 
rat,"  of  the  quotation  the  Norway  or  better 
the  Hanoverian  rat,  reached  England  in  1728, 
and  America  in  1775,  and  has  now  almost  wholly 
surplanted  the  black  species.  This  rat  is  supposed 
to  have  had  its  home  originally  in  Mongolia. 

Fish  as  a  group  of  animals  have  a  strong  migra- 
tory tendency,  and  in  many  forms  it  shows  itself 
best  in  an  annual  return  to  fresh  water  spawning 
grounds  in  our  rivers  and  lakes. 

Salmon,  bass,  shad,  gaspereau,  and  many  other 
species  of  fish  return  to  our  rivers  and  streams  in 
the  spring.  Their  return  indicates  a  fitting  time 
to  take  up  the  study  of  fish  in  general.  The 
fresh  water  eel  goes  to  the  salt  water  to  spawn. 
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In  studying  the  parts  and  points  of  a  fish  do  not 
rely  on  pictures  and  drawings  alone,  but  have  a 
specimen  or  specimens  before  the  class.  A  live 
specimen  in  an  aquarium  adds  interest  and  illus- 
trates many  things  about  its  swimming,  breathing, 
feeding,  etc.,  that  no  amount  of  explaining  could 
make  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  average  pupil. 

A  fish-map  of  Canada  correlates  the  subject 
with  geography,  and  the  story  of  our  fishery 
disputes  gives  it  connection  with  history. 

Send  to  the  Commission  of  Conservation, 
Ottawa,  for  its  report  on  the  "Conservation  of 
fish,  birds  and  game"  (issued  1916).  It  contains 
some  valuable  information  and  suggestions  that 
the  teacher  may  find  helpful. 

But  other  animals  besides  birds,  fish  and  mam- 
mals have  the  wandering  habit.  The  migrations 
and  depredations  of  insect  swarms  have  been 
recorded  since  the  earliest  days  of  history.  And 
even  within  the  confines  of  our  Acadian  district 
hardly  a  year  passes  without  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  insect  pests,  in  threatening  numbers. 
All  can  recall  ravages  of  the  spruce  budmoths, 
the  tent  caterpillars,  and  army  worms,  in  various 
parts  of  our  provinces  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
is  not  so  many  years  that  the  potato  beetle,  cabbage 
butterfly,  and  the  horn- fly  first  reached  us.  And 
even  now  many  other  forms  are  threatening  us, 
e.  g.  the  Gipsy  and  the  brown-tail  moths. 

As  a  migratory  form  the  monarch  butterfly  has 
an  interesting  history.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  and  spends  the  winter  in  the  south,  where 
it  is  often  found  in  large  swarms. 

"Each  mother  butterfly  follows  the  spring 
northward  as  it  advances,  as  far  as  she  finds  the 
milkweed  sprouted.  There  she  deposits  her  eggs 
from  which  hatch  individuals,  which  carry  on 
the  migration  as  far  north  as  possible."  In  this 
manner,  by  a  series  of  overlapping  relays,  it 
pushes  northward  and  has  been  found  as  far 
north  as  the  southern  end  of  Hudson  Bay.  Upon 
the  approach  of  fall  they  arc  often  seen  in  large 
flocks  making  southward.  But  the  monarch 
has  also  become  a  great  traveller  in  other  directions. 
Mr.  Scudder  tells  us  that  it  has  been  found  at 
sea  five  hundred  miles  from  land,  and  that  within 
the  last  forty  years  it  has  spread  over  nearly  all 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  even  to  Australia 
and  Java.  "It  has  also  appeared  at  various 
times  in  different  places  on  the  seacoaW  of  Europe." 
Another  invertebrate  form,  that  deserves  more 


than  a  passing  mention,  is  the  marine  shore  snail 
or  periwinkle,  that  is  abundant  between  tide  lines 
along  our  seashores. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  was  first  found  in 
America  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1855,  and 
from  this  point  has  gradually  migrated  southward. 
It  had  reached  Halifax  by  1869;  was  found  on 
the  Maine  coast,  1870;  the  New  Hampshire 
coast,  1871;  Salem,  Mass.,  1872;  Woods  Hole, 
south  of  Cape  Cod,  1875;  New  Haven,  1880; 
Deleware  Bay,  1891;  and  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
near  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  Sound,  1900. 

The  periwinkle  feeds  on  seaplants,  and  has  been 
reported  to  be  useful  in  clearing  up  the  seaweed 
from   oyster   beds. 

These  are  a  few  examples,  for  the  most  part  of 
comparatively  local  wanderings  of  animals,  which 
have  been  of  interest  mainly  on  account  of  econ- 
omic considerations.  Biologically  these  examples 
indicate  the  chief  ways  by  which  animals  have 
become  distributed  throughout  the  world.  And 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  laws  of 
distribution  we  find  in  force  today,  have  been 
operative  in  the  geological  ages  of  the  past,  making 
for  us  our  modern  animal  geography,  and  indirectly 
giving  us  industries,  and  shaping  nine-tenths 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 


The  Evening  Grosbeak. 

Bird  students  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
Evening  Grosbeak  has  again  appeared  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  They  have  been  seen  at 
Amherst,  and  Professor  DeWolfe  of  Truro  writes 
that  they  paid  him  two  visits,  in  Truro,  during 
the  month  of  January. 

The  first  record  of  these  birds  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  was  from  Truro,  March,  1913  (See 
Review,  April,  1913).  Last  year  they  were  report- 
ed from  various  parts  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  notes 
of  their  appearance  this  year.  Let  all  bird  students 
be  on  the  watch  for  these  rare  birds. 

The  description  of  this  bird,  given  by  Chapman, 
is  as  follows:  "Male,  forehead  yellow,  crown 
black,  upperparts  olive-brown,  becoming  dull 
yellow  on  the  rump;  belly  and  scapulars  yellow; 
wings  and  tail  black;  end  half  of  the  secondaries 
and  their  coverts  white.  Female,  brownish-gray, 
lighter  on  the  underparts  more  or  less  tinged  with 
yellow,  especially  on  the  nape;   wings  black,  inner 
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primaries  white  at  the  base,  secondaries  edged  with 
white;  tail  black,  the  feathers  tipped  with  white 
on  the  inner  web;  upper  tail-coverts  black  tipped 
with  white." 

The  bill  of  the  Evening  Grosbeak  is  very  large, 
and  yellowish  in  color;  the  bill  of  the  Pine  Gros- 
beak is  blackish.  This  is  an  easy  distinguishing 
point  between  the  two  birds. 


HOW  TO  HOLD  ATTENTION. 

(Continued  from  January  issue.) 

24.  Use  games;  e.  g.,  have  two  captains  and  a  score 
keeper.  Start  the  tables.  If  one  side  misses,  the  other  side 
has  a  chance.  Every  miss  counts  against  the  side.  The  side 
having  the  smallest  score  wins. 

25.  Use  the  restless  pupil  for  monitor.  If  he  fails  in  his 
lesson,  then  he  loses  his  position  until  he  brings  his  work  up. 

26.  In  questioning,  state  the  question  first  and  then  call 
on  an  individual.     This  aids  in  holding  class  interest. 

27.  Occasionally  have  class  close  books.  The  teacher 
reads  a  paragraph  and  some  child  tells  what  is  read.  Or 
let  the  class  take  pencil  and  paper  and  illustrate  the  para- 
graph, or  reproduce  it. 

28.  Group  or  seat  the  class  with  care.  The  child  with 
weak  eyes  or  poor  hearing  should  be  in  the  front,  close  to 
the  board  and  close  to  the  teacher.  Put  the  mischievious 
boy  in  the  back  of  the  room  where  he  will  interfere  but  little, 

29.  See  that  your  attitude  commands  respect.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  mental  attitude.  The  physical  is  very  important. 
The  teacher  must  stand  erect,  speak  distinctly,  walk  lightly, 
have  an  orderly  desk,  etc.,  if  she  wants  the  pupils  to  have  these 
habits. 

30.  Flan  definitely.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  attention 
unless  the  teacher  has  her  material  organized  and  unless 
she  has  a  definite  aim  in  view. 

31.  Use  music  to  cultivate  attention.  Play  softly  and 
have  the  class  tap  softly.  Change  the  music  suddenly  to 
heavier  sounds  and  have  the  tapping  change.  Stop  suddenly 
and  have  the  tapping  cease.  Play  fast,  then  slow.  Change 
your  way  of  giving  the  work  and  keep  the  class  guessing. 

32.  Try  the  silent  game.  If  the  room  is  noisy,  get  the  room 
perfectly  quiet  and  then  write  commands  on  the  board; 
e.  g.,  "Susie,  please  close  the  door."  "James,  please  erase 
the  board."  "Susie,  please  get  the  paper  by  your  desk," 
etc.  Any  one  who  makes  any  noise  in  moving  must  sit  or 
stand  at  one  side  of  the  room  until  the  game  ends.  Every 
command  must  be  executed  without  noise. 

33.  When  a  child  loses  his  place  in  reading,  have  him 
stand  until  he  finds  his  place.  He  watches  while  others 
read,  than  after  he  has  read,  he  passes  to  his  seat  again. 

34.  Letting  two  rows  compete  for  a  mark  in  reading  holds 
class  attention.  This  causes  class-co-operation  and  good 
team  work.  The  points  noted  are  words  which  have  to  be  told 
(the  other  side  supply  them),  stumbling,  failure  to  bring 
out  the  thought,  and  lack  of  feeling  and  lack  of  sympathy. 

36.  Movement  holds  attention.  A  teacher  who  moves 
too  much     will  make  a  class  nervous.     Quietly  change  the 


position  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  room.  Pass  down 
the  aisle  and  whisper  a  word  of  encouragement  to  one  who 
is  trying,  help  one  who  is  finding  the  work  hard,  as  in  writing, 
formation  of  figures  or  some  attempted  handwork.  When 
a  teacher  changes  her  position,  she  gets  the  room  from  a 
new  viewpoint. 

36.  Novelty  appeals  to  a  child.  If  there  is  too  much  new, 
the  child  becomes  abnormal  in  his  desire  for  something 
different.  Use  just  enough  of  the  new  to  keep  up  a  healthy 
interest.  New  devices  for  word  drills,  nev  gimes  for  spjet 
interest.  New  devices  for  word  drills,  new  games  for  speed 
and  accuracy  in  the  arithmetic,  new  songs,  variation  in  the 
physical  exercises,  all  aid  in  holding  attention.  Keep  the 
children  guessing  as  to  what  will  happen  next. 

37.  A  tidy,  orderly  room  aids  in  holding  attention.  If 
paper  gets  on  the  floor  use  the  silent  game  under  number  32. 
If  flowers  are  brought  in,  arrange  them  neatly  and  artis- 
tically. Require  each  child  to  erase  his  board  clean  and 
leave  the  chalk  under  the  eraser  or  stacked  in  one  corner. 
Keep  waste  paper  out  of  the  desks  and  keep  a  neat  desk  your- 
self. 

38.  Let  the  pupils  do  the  work.  The  teacher  must  be 
the  guide.  The  pupils  should  do  the  measuring  of  liquids, 
the  measuring  of  heights  and  distances;  they  should  pass 
papers  for  class  work;  take  up  material,  as  papers,  oilcloths 
painting  water,  alphabet  cards,  etc.  Only  those  who  pay 
attention  to  their  task  can  do  this  monitor  work. 

39.  Using  stars  on  the  spelling  tablet  for  a  perfect  lesson 
will  help  hold  class  interest  and  class  attention.  The  danger 
in  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  many  inexperienced  teachers 
the  device  becomes  more  important  than  the  lesson.  Keep 
the  device  in  the  background.  Praise  the  perfect  lesson 
more  than  the  number  of  stars. 

40.  Use  headmarks  in  spelling.  This  will  sometimes  aid 
attendance  as  well  as  attention,  but  it  has  its  dangers,  same 
as  the  star  device.  Have  a  definite  understanding  about 
the  headmark.  The  persons  must  stand  head  an  entire 
lesson  or  an  entire  week.  Have  the  rules  definitely  under- 
stood and  require  obedience.  If  you  break  the  rules  for  one, 
then  you  must  do  it  for  all.  Have  the  class  consent  to  suspend 
the  rules  in  an  exceptional  case,  but  the  teacher  who  does, 
will  be  said  to  have  favorites. 

41.  In  spelling,  have  a  definite  end  in  view.  If  the  clasS 
knows  that  the  words  learned  are  to  be  used  in  writing  up  a 
pleasant  experience,  or  a  note  of  invitation  or  a  letter  to 
mother  or  some  sick  friend,  the  children  work  much  harder 
to  master  the  words     This  is  a  fine  way  to  hold  class  attention. 

42.  Have  short  periods.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
is  long  enough  for  all  subjects  except  handwork,  nature 
and  story.  These  subjects  require  more  time  on  account 
of  material  to  be  passed  and  the  drawing,  paper  cutting,  etc., 
which  belong  with  them. 

43.  Put  your  work  on  the  board  in  a  forceful,  attractive 
way.  Work  rapidly;  write  clearly  and  legibly;  arrange  the 
work  neatly. 

44.  When  a  word  or  a  number  is  missed,  do  not  call  attention 
to  the  mistake.  Pass  to  the  next  pupil.  If  he  can't  call  the 
word  or  number,  and  give  the  correct  answer,  pass  down  the 
line  until  the  work  is  given  correctly.  Reward  in  some  way 
the  child  who  was  giving  close  attention,  as,  putting  the  name 
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on  the  Honor  Roll,  an  extra  headmark,  a  story  book  to  read, 
etc. 

45.  If  a  story  has  several  characters  in  it,  ask  them  to 
listen  closely  and  be  ready  to  tell  which  character  they  like 
best  and  why.  Each  must  defend  his  character.  This 
arouses  fine  mental  activity. 

46.  Use  drama&alion;  e.  g.,  let  one  act  some  part  of  the 
reading  lesson.  Let  others  read  the  part  that  they  think 
was  dramatized,  or  let  them  tell  the  part  of  the  lesson  drama- 
tized. 

47.  Whisper  a  command  or  suggestion  to  the  child  who  is 
doing  wrong.  If  his  name  is  called  out,  he  becomes  the 
center  of  attention  and  this  is  exactly  the  thing  you  wish 
to    avoid. 

48.  Start  a  story  and  stop  at  an  interesting  place.  Say, 
"To-morrow  at  9,  I  will  complete  the  story."  If  you  had 
good  attention  yOu  are  not  apt  to  have  any  tardies  the  next 
morning. 

49.  Use  story  books  to  aid  class  attention.  Let  each 
pupil  bring  a  story  book  or  two  from  his  home  library. 
The  teacher  should  read  every  book  that  is  brought,  and  if 
any  are  objectionable,  she  should  tactfully  get  rid  of  the 
books.  For  the  children  who  get  the  lessons  quickly  and 
perfectly,  let  them  select  books,  and  after  a  story  is  read  use 
the  reading  periods  occasionally,  and  have  each  give  a  report 
on  his  book.  This  makes  the  class  work  to  have  good 
recitations  and  also  to  work  rapidly. 

50.  In  music,  let  three  or  four  of  the  best  singers  try  a  new 
song  first.  After  they  sing  it  correctly,  the  others  give 
closer  attention  and  imitate  the  childish  voices  better  than 
the  mature  voice  of  the  teacher. 


CHAMPIONS    THE    TEACHERS    WHO    ARE 
POORLY  PAID. 

Editor  Amherst  News : 

Dear  Sir. —  Your  first  item  under  "Touchy 
Topics  "  in  last  night's  issue  is  worthy  of  repetition. 
As  a  parent  I  blush  every  time  I  look  an  efficient 
teacher  in  the  face  and  think  of  the  mean  little 
wage  we  pay  for  those  into  whose  care  we  commit 
our  children  during  the  constructive  period  of 
their  lives.  If  Nova  Scotia  is  to  have  the  best 
teachers  then  we  must  meet  present  conditions 
by  increased  salaries.  A  case  came  to  my  notice 
this  week.  One  of  our  best  teachers  who  was  in 
receipt  of  $300  left  last  year  for  a  small  western 
town.  She  was  receiving  here  the  large  sum  of 
$30.00  per  month  for  ten  months  of  the  year. 
She  now  receives  $860.00  per  year  and  pays  less 
for  board  than  when  in  Amherst.  Are  we  to  give 
the  west  our  best  and  future  easterners  suffer 
thereby?  Yours  truly, 

NOT  A  TEACHER. 

Ed.  Note. —  Our  attention  having  been  drawn 
to  above  by  a  subscriber,  we  publish  same  with- 
out comment. 


BETTER  AND  BRIGHTER. 

[A  paper  written  by  Rev.  Frank  Baird,  M.  A.  which  was  to  have 
been  read  at  a  proposed  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  Woodstock, 
which  was  however,  postponed.] 

"If  a  man  write  a  better  book,  preach  a 
better  sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse-trap 
than  his  neighbor  though  he  build  his  house 
in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten 
path  to  his  door. " —  Emerson. 

I  have  never  been  quite  sure  that  Emerson 
was  right  in  thus  speaking.  One  cannot  be 
quite  certain  that  merit  is  invariably  rewarded 
in  that  sweeping  and  external  way.  If  I  had 
the  time,  and  you  had  the  patience  to  listen, 
I  think  I  could  cite  a  few  cases  where  the  better 
book  and  sermon  —  I  pass  over  the  mouse-trap 
not  being  an  expert  in  craft  of  that  kind  — 
made  but  feeble  and  limited  appeal.  However 
the  words  contain  some  truth.  Their  meaning 
is  obvious.  Submitted  to  rigid  analysis,  searched 
with  critical  and  scientific  eye  one  may  discover 
their  hdden  fallacy;  but  let  that  pass.  We  take 
it  that  Emerson  here  simply  says,  do  better 
and  you  will  be  rewarded.  With  that  few  of 
us  will  quarrel;  though  many  will  cofltinue  to 
believe  that  the  reward  is  internal  rather  than 
external,  in  the  consciousness  of  well-doing, 
rather  than  in  the  appearance  of  applauding  and 
prying  pilgrims  before  our  doors.  Certain  it  is, 
the  sentence  is  soundly  constructed,  the  figure  it 
contains  is  vivid  and  appealing,  and  it  has  this 
merit  —  it  is  a  sentence  which  once  heard  is 
not  readily  forgotten;  and  the  dash  of  humor 
with  which  it  is  illuminated  more  than  atones 
for  its  too  sweeping  conclusion. 

And  now  having  shown  that  my  text  is 
unscientific,  and  therefore  untrue,  you  will 
doubtless  think  it  strange  that  I  should  proceed 
to  preach  a  sermon  on  it.  Probably  by  this 
device  I  shall  arouse  additional  interest  —  surely 
a  commendable  virtue  in  a  teacher.  You  will 
understand  I  do  not  claim  it  is  wholly  untrue. 
Like  most  epigrams,  it  is  partly  a  lie;  but  it 
has  the  virtue  of  brightness,  and  as  intimated 
its  meaning  is  obvious.  It  contains  a  truth 
that  many  men  have  never  apprehended,  and 
a  lesson  that  all  school  teachers  may  learn  with 
profit. 

You  will  observe  that  the  sentence  is  very 
wide  in  its  sweep.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  book  writing,  and  sermon  making  are 
widely   removed   from   mouse-trap    construction. 
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School  teaching  may  be  presumed  to  lie  some- 
where between  these  widely  removed  extremes. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  analyse  Emerson's 
doctrine  of  better  as  applied  to  school  work, 
to  school  teaching.  Is  it  necessary  that  this 
appeal  be  emphasised?  To  any  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  that  characterizes 
the  teaching  profession,  it  is  evident  that  much 
faithful  and  laudable  work  is  done.  But  this 
is  not  to  say  that  we  have  by  any  means 
touched  the  highest  point  possible.  We  have 
gone  far,  and  we  have  done  much.  But  this  is 
not  to  assent  that  we  have  attained  unto 
perfection.  This  is  not  to  claim  that  we  cannot, 
that  we  must  not,  and  may  not,  do  better.  We 
are  not  the  age's  crown.  We  have  not  tilled 
all  fields,  we  have  not  improved  all  our  opportun- 
ities, we  have  not  yet  availed  ourselves  of  nearly 
all  our  magnificent  educational  privileges. 

In  this  Province  our  educational  liberty  was 
purchased  at  a  great  price.  The  inception  of 
our  system  was  marked  by  fierce  controversy, 
by  charges  and  counter  charges,  by  riot,  blood- 
shed, even  death.  Are  we  worthy  of  the  freedom 
we  thus  obtained?  The  schoolhouse  is  every- 
where. The  property  of  the  country  educates 
the  children  of  the  country.  In  Lord  Brough- 
am's splendid  words,  "The  Schoolmaster  is 
abroad  in  the  land."  Illiteracy  is  almost 
unknown.  We  have  a  finely  balanced,  a  well- 
articulated,  and  logically  arranged  course  of 
instruction.  It  is  intensive  and  extensive.  It 
begins  with  the  school  district,  and  covers  the 
world.  The  pupil  trained  in  our  New  Brunswick 
schools  is  at  home  in  Rome,  in  Bagdad,  in 
Jerusalem.  The  system  is  magnificent,  the 
machinery  is  ample,  the  symmetry  is  marvellous, 
our  higher  educational  executive  officers  are 
learned,  zealous,  painstaking  and  efficient.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  We  are  not  yet  education- 
ally efficient.  We  have  seen  some  fruits  of  our 
system,  and  for  what  we  have  seen  we  give 
thanks;  but  we  look  for  more.  Measured  by 
the  time  we  have  spent,  by  the  system  we  have 
slowly  built  up  since  1871,  by  the  money  we 
have  expended,  our  results  have  been  too 
meagre.  Our  spirits  are  still  cold.  The  glamor 
and  the  glory  of  the  educational  ideal  shines 
only  in  the  souls  of  a  few.  We  need  an  enduca- 
tion  day  of  Penticost,  when  the  educa- 
tional spirit  shall  be  poured  out  without  measure. 


when  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  the  aristo- 
cracy of  wealth,  shall  be  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  aristocracy  of  learning  shall 
come  to  the  front  and  take  its  rightful  and 
exalted  place  in  the  eyes  of  all  our  people. 

How  is  this  change  to  be  effected?  How  is 
this  county,  and  province  to  be  renewed,  inspired 
by  a  new  educational  spirit,  filled  with  a  new 
and   holy  passion  for  learning? 

Now  I  do  not  profess  to  have  discovered, 
after  the  mysterious  manner  of  the  quack,  any 
special  nostrum,  any  cheap  panacea  for  all  our 
numerous  educational  ills,  but  I  do  set  before 
you,  in  all  simplicity  and  candor,  as  a  possible 
means  to  a  great  and  commendable  end, 
Emerson's  doctrine  of  better.  The  beginning 
must  be  made  here.  This  must  be  the  key  note 
as  you  begin  the  work  of  each  day.  To  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  it  must  start  with  one's 
own  heart  and  life.  Ruskin  has  a  long  homily 
on  the  thesis  that  no  man  who  is  bad  at  heart 
can  build  an  honest  or  a  lasting  wall.  He 
argues  that  the  lying  heart  will  put  lying  stones 
into  the  wall;  these,  being  defective  will  be 
searched  out  by  the  fingers  of  time,  and  the  wall 
will  fall.  The  conception  is  a  pretty  one,  and 
its  truth  is  apparent  to  all  who  think. 

Therefore,  as  a  watchword  and  motto,  for  the 
educational  evangelization  of  your  school,  and 
district,  and  through  these  the  province,  I 
give  the  word  Better.  You  will  do  well  to 
begin  with  the  inner  life  of  the  heart.  You 
must  exercise,  drive  out  for  all  time,  all  interests 
but  the  one,  namely,  the  interests  of  your  school. 
You  must  magnify  your  office.  You  must 
make  learning  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
for  your  pupils.  You  must  leave  law  to  the 
lawyers,  medicine  to  the  doctors,  politics  to  the 
politicians.  You  must  remember  that  you  are 
paid  a  salary  to  do  a  specific  thing;  that  there 
is  a  moral  issue  involved  in  your  turning  to  the 
right  or  the  left.  Up  to  the  limit  of  your 
physical  and  mental  strength  you  must  devote 
yourself  to  your  great  profession.  To  do  this 
with  any  degree  of  success,  you  must  purify 
your  heart,  purging  it  of  the  demons  of  indolence 
of  self-seeking,  of  dishonesty. 

This  process  of  heart  betterment  will,  of 
necessity,  register  outwardly.  The  betterment 
of  your  pupils  will  follow  as  a  corollary  deducible 
from  your  own  life  philosophy.     Impressed  with 
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A    RUNNING    FIGHT. 
British  scouting  biplane  in  pursuit  of  a  German  albatross.     Note  the  automatic  rifle  being  operated   by  the  observers. 


an  overpowering  sense  of  the  importance  of 
details  in  your  own  worl:  and  life,  you  will  come 
to  see  that  a  broad  line  that  ought  to  be  narrow, 
that  an  imperfectly  constructed  sentence,  that 
an  inaccurately  drawn  map,  is  an  offence  on  the 
part  of  your  pupil  that  must  be  magnified  into 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  crime  against  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  of  learning.  An  idealist 
yourself,  nothing  l)ut  idealism  in  ^our  pujiils 
will  satisfy.  Thus  will  the  light  of  true  know- 
ledge be  distributed.  The  root  evil  in  all  our 
schools  is  the  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
slip-shod,  the  shoddy,  and  the  half-right.  The 
soul  of  the  scientist,  of  the  true  teacher,  revolts 
at  anything  short  of  the  full  and  concise  answer. 
They  desecrate  the  lcm]ilcs  of  learning  who  are 
not  daily  filled  with  a  holy  passion  for  accuracy, 
for  perfectness. 

Once,  and  for  six  brief  months,  I  fell  under 
the  influence  of  a  teacher  to  whom  an  error  was 
a  cause  for  the  profoundest  dejection  of  spirit, — 
I  mean  an  error  on  nn  jxirt,  not  on  his.  It  was 
painful,  on  occasions,  to  see  him.  He  seemed, 
at  times,  when  our  work  was  unusually  bad, 
even  to  think  of  suicide  to  escape  it  all.  On 
many  occasions  I  am  sure  he  felt  as  badly  as 
did  David  when  he  wrote  the  Fifty-first  psalm. 


The  good  man  is  dead;  he  died  prematurely; 
and  I  have  always  thought  it  was  probably 
because  he  had  pupils  much  like  myself  in  his 
school  to  the  end.  He  was,  to  many,  just 
painfully  fussy,  a  sort  of  old  maid  of  a  man. 
To  myself  and  a  few  others,  he  was,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  a  man  sent  from  God.  He  did  not 
teach  me  to  do  everything.  But  he  showed  me 
what  it  meant  to  ha\e  a  great  ideal  and  to 
follow  on  to  realize  it  in  any  sphere  no  matter 
how  humble.  In  a  practical,  and  striking,  but 
always  humble  and  reverent  way  he  exemplified 
Emerson's  doctrine  of  Better. 

In  some  way  this  man's  spirit  must  enter  into 
and  take  up  its  abode  in  the  hearts  of  all  our 
teachers.  With  the  spirit  of  this  man  univers- 
alized, with  a  holy  passion  in  the  souls  of  our 
teachers  for  the  educational  redemption  of 
themsehes,  of  their  individual  pupils,  and  their 
respective  districts;  with  excelsior  written  on 
their  banner,  and  the  doctrine  of  Better,  the 
chief  article  in  their  educational  creed  —  then 
as  a  Province,  we  shall  find  the  lamps  of  Pharos 
burning  with  increasing  brightness,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  hoped  for  educational  Pentecost 
will  be  upon  us. 

Concluded  in  March  issue  oi  the  Educational  Review. 
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THE    USE    OF    THE    TEXT-BOOK    IN    THE 
RECITATION. 

John  H.  Arnold. 

The  text-book  holds  an  important  place  in 
school  affairs,  for  there  could  be  no  school 
were  it  not  for  text-book  privileges.  However, 
the  text-book  has  been  abused  to  a  great 
extent  and  one  of  its  chief  abuses  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  the  misuse  during  the 
recitation.  There  was  a  time  when  the  text-book 
was  thought  to  be  the  only  thing  worthy  of 
consideration  in  school  affairs,  and  the  teacher 
who  followed  literally  the  outlines  and  sugges- 
tions as  given  in  the  text-hook  was  considered 
as  fulfilling  all  necessary  ol;ligations.  Many 
teachers  at  the  present  time  do  no  more,  but 
demands  and  expectations  have  changed.  No 
longer  is  the  teacher  expected  to  follow  a  text- 
book by  hewing  exactly  to  the  line  as  shown 
by   the   book. 

Text-books  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  pupils  with  whom  the  author 
is  familiar.  The  author  cannot  be  familiar 
with  all  classes  of  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  therefore,  what  is  satisfactory  with 
pupils  in  one  place  will  in  all  probability  be 
unsatisfactory  in  another  instance.  Schools  vary, 
pupils  vary,  and  to  make  the  text-book  fill  its 
great  mission  the  teacher  must  vary  the  instruc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  the  specific  school. 

Then,  again,  text-books  become  out  of  date. 
What  teacher  could  follow  any  printed  text 
in  geography  and  give  the  pupils  instruction 
covering  actual  facts?  New  text-books  are 
being  constantl>-  written,  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  text-books  prepared  rapidly 
enough  to  keep  up  to  date  with  all  the  progress 
of  the  world,  and  neither  would  it  be  advisable 
to  change  book,s  every  time  a  new  edition 
came  from  the  press.  It  is  even  difficult  to 
have  sufificient  books  to  supply  the  pupils  under 
the  present  plan  of  keeping  old  texts  for  many 
years. 

The  text-books  should  be  an  outline  guide  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher.  It  should  not  be 
followed  literalh'.  The  teacher  should  not  assign 
a  certain  portion  for  a  certain  recitation  and 
then  expect  the  jjupils  to  learn  that  and  nothing 
more.  Many  text-books  have  lists  of  suggestive 
questions,    and    there    are    teachers  —  pity    them 


and  their  pupils  — who  follow  those  lists  of 
questions  and  when  the  pupils  can  answer 
the  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher 
the  next  lesson  is  assigned  and  the  recitation 
closes.  Pupils  under  such  instruction,  by  closely 
applying  themselves  to  their  work,  become 
what  has  been  termed  mere  walking  encyclo- 
pedias, and  the  great  trouble  is  that  they  are 
soon  out  of  date. 

The  recitation  is  the  most  important  part  of 
school  work.  By  giving  close  attention  during 
the  recitation  period  many  students  in  college 
find  that  under  a  good  instructor  they  can 
manage  to  secure  passing  marks  without  other 
study.  While  this  is  not  advisable  it  shows  the 
importance  of  the  recitation  and  the  use  that 
a  real  teacher  can  make  of  it. 

The  teacher  must  know  what  is  to  follow  in 
the  next  day's  work  before  being  able  to  properly 
use  the  text-books  during  the  recitation.  The 
text-book  for  the  pupils  is  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  for  whatever  subject  may  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  same  text-book  is  for  the 
teacher  a  working  outline.  If  those  two  things 
will  be  kept  in  mind  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
experienced  and  vastly  fewer  mistakes  made 
while  using  the  text  during  the  recitation. 

A  teacher  is  not  a  teacher  to  whom  the  text- 
book doesn't  suggest  other  material  or  infor- 
mation to  be  brought  out  and  emphasized  during 
the  recitation.  The  great  value  of  the  text- 
book is  the  possibilities  of  creating  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  material  outside  of  the  book 
is  very  often  more  interesting  than  any  within. 
As  an  example,  when  studying  a  specific  political 
campaign,  the  history  recitation  can  be  made 
more  interesting  as  well  as  more  valuable  by 
considering  a  late  campaign  —  one  within  the 
memory  of  the  pupils.  Thus  the  past  becomes 
a  living  reality. 

The  recitation  so  frequently  becomes  a  daily 
oral  examination.  This  is  particularly  true  where 
the  text-book  is  literally  followed  with  all  the 
sacredness  of  a  religious  creed.  Pupils  are  glad 
when  the  recitation  is  over  unless  they  have 
an  unusual  interest  aroused,  and  where  the 
text-book  is  used  exclusively  there  can  be  no 
intense  interest,  for  the  greatest  interest  comes 
with  surprise.  Where  the  pupils  are  eager  for 
the  recitation  you  can  rest  assured  that  the 
teacher    has    touched    a    vibrating    chord    which 
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extends  beyond  the  confines  of  any  book.  The 
text-book  acts  as  a  line  of  guide  posts  to  direct 
the  traveler  along  the  path  of  education,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  gathering  of  the 
flowers  blossoming  by  the  wayside. 

The  pupils  should  not  be  expected  to  memorize 
the  lesson.  They  should  only  be  expected  to 
get  the  fundamental  facts  so  that  they  can  give 
an  understandable  recounting  of  the  facts  in 
their  own  words.  Too  close  following  of  the 
text  tends  to  cause  the  pupils  to  commit  to 
memory  and  that  frequently  minimizes  the  real 
value. —  Exchange. 

VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

If  I  were  good  St.  Valentine, 

A-making  doves  and  darts, 
I'd  feel  so  glad  and  proud  to  know 
My  birthday  white  with  frost  and  snow 
Now  means  to  little  folks  so  much. 
They  call  it,  with  a  tender  touch. 

The  Day  of  Loving  Hearts! — A.  E.  A. 


ST.  VALENTINE  GAMES. 
Blanche  E.  Mover. 

Teachers  usually  like  to  observe  all  holidays 
in  some  way,  yet  not  all  could  receive  extra  time 
for  elaborate  preparation.  These  guessing  games 
answer  the  purpose  splendidly,  as  they  furnish 
recreation  and  are  instructive  as  well. 

Game  No.  I  is  meant  for  younger  pupils,  while 
No.  II  is  meant  for  older  ones. 

I  Hearts. 

1.  How  should  we  always  greet  our  friends? 
(Heartily). 

2.  Where  do  we  love  to  sit?     (Hearth). 

3.  What  kind  of  laughter  is  heard  there? 
(Hearty). 

4.  What  conduct  would  make  us  unhappy? 
(Heartless). 

5.  What  pain  would  then  afiflict  us?  (Heart- 
ache). 

6.  How  would  we  feel?  (Heartsick)  or  (Heavy- 
hearted). 

7.  Describe  such  an  affair.     (Heartrending). 

8.  What  flower  would  console  us?     (Hearteass). 

9.  Under  its  influence,  what  would  we  then 
become?     (Heart-whole    or    whole-hearted). 


10.  What  do  mothers  have  when  children 
disobey?     (Bleeding   hearts). 

11.  What  does  she  call  them  when  they're 
good?     (Sweethearts). 

12.  What  sickness  would  overcome  her  through 
great  sadness?     (Heart  broken). 

13.  What  kind  of  sympathy  is  offered  sufferers? 
(Heartfelt). 

14.  How  should  we  all  be?     (Good  hearted). 

15.  Name  a  favorite  reverie.  ("Hearts  and 
Flowers"). 

Note. —  If  the  paper  on  which  the  answers 
are  written  are  "red"  and  cut  "heart-shaped," 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  game) 

II    A  Romance  of  Hearts  from  Shakespeare. 

1.  Who  were  the  lovers?     (Romeo  and  Juliet). 

2.  What  was  their  courtship  like?  (A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream). 

3.  What  was  her  answer  to  his  proposal? 
(As  You  Like  It). 

4.  Of  whom  did  Romeo  buy  the  ring?  (The 
Merchant  of  Venice). 

5.  What  time  of  the  month  were  they  married? 
(Twelfth  Night). 

6.  Who  were  the  ushers?  (Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona) . 

7.  Who  were  the  best  man  and  maid-of -honor? 
(Anthony  and  Cleopatra). 

8.  Who  gave  the  reception?  (Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor) . 

9.  Where  did   they  live?     (Hamlet). 

10.  What  caused  their  first  quarrel?  (Much 
Ado  About  Nothing). 

11.  What  did  their  friends  say?  (All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well). 

12.  Who  taught  Juliet  to  cook?     (Macbeth). 

13.  On  which  make  "range?"     (Othello). 

14.  How  did  she  use  materials?  (Measure  to 
Measure). 

15.  What  did  she  say  after  failures?  (Love's 
Labor  Lost). 


The  preparatory  function  of  the  high  school 
is  a  minor  one.  Most  of  the  graduates  of  the 
high  school  go,  not  into  a  higher  institution, 
but  into  the  work  of  life.  Hence  the  course  in 
English  should  be  organized  with  reference  to 
contemporary  social  needs,  not  with  reference 
to  college  entrance  requirements. 
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V     THE    CHILDREN'S    HOUR     v 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

When  "The  Children's  Hour"  was  introduced 
into  the  columns  of  the  Review  last  month, 
it  was  hardly  anticipated  that  the  feature  would 
prove  so  popular  and  that  the  contest  would 
bring  in  so  many  splendidly  written  lines.  Up 
to  the  moment  of  our  going  to  press  there  have 
been  entries  received  from  some  eight  hundred 
children  representing  schools  throughout  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  in  many  cases  almost 
every  member  of  rural  schools  appearing  to 
have  competed. 

Ipin  the  January  issue  I  mentioned  that  the 
entries  must  be  received  at  this  office  not  later 
than  February.  I  have  now  decided  to  make  the 
closing  date  for  this  competition  February  20th, 
and  the  result  of  same  will  be  published  in  the 
March  issue.  I  have  been  pleased  to  receive 
so  many  letters  along  with  the  contest  entries, 
and  trust  that  you  boys  and  girls  will  often 
have  occasion  to  write  me.  If  there  are  any 
features  you  would  like  introduced  in  "The 
Children's  Hour"  let  me  know,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  grant  your  wishes.  Remember  that 
all  communications  in  connection  with  this 
page  are  to  be  addressed  to. 

The  Editor  (Children's  Hour), 
Educational  Review, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


When  John  Scrubbed  the  Floor. 

Company  was  coming  and  John's  mamma  had 
been  very  busy  sweeping  and  dusting  and  baking. 

To-day  she  was  going  to  scrub  the  kitchen 
floor  and  then  all  would  be  ready.  But  just 
as  she  had  everything  ready  she  was  taken  sick 
and  had   to  lie  down. 

"Oh,  John!  what  shall  I  do?"  she  asked. 
"Your  father  will  bring  your  aunt  and  uncle 
back  with  him  to-night." 

"I'll  scrub  the  floor,  mamma,"  said  John. 

"Oh,  no,  John!  It's  too  hard  work  for  you. 
I  think  you  can  get  Mrs.  Alvin  to  do  it.  Run 
and  ask  her  to  come  right  over.  I'll  take  a 
nap  and  then  I'm  sure  I'll  be  all  right." 


"I'll  go  now,"  said  John,  as  he  ran  out  of 
the  house. 

But  Mrs.  Alvin  was  not  at  home  and  his 
mother  was  asleep  when  he  returned.  "I'll  do 
it,"    he   said   to   himself. 

And  he  set  to  work  as  he  had  seen  his  mother 
do,  and  in  an  hour  the  floor  was  all  scrubbed 
as  white  as  could  be. 

Then  he  went  out  to  the  woodshed  for  wood 
with  which  to  fill  the  woodbox.  It  had  rained 
the  night  before  and  the  ground  was  soft  and 
muddy.  John  forgot  to  wipe  his  feet  on  the 
mat  and  made  great  tracks  of  mud  across  the 
floor.        As  John  turned  around  he  spied  them. 

"Oh!"  he  gasped.  "My  clean  floor?  I  forgot 
to  wipe  my  feet.  Mother  is  always  telling  me 
to  wipe  my  feet,  but  I  always  forget.  Oh, 
dear!  I'll  have  to  scrub  it  again.  That's 
just,  what  mother  had  to  do  last  week  when 
I  tracked  up  her  floor." 

He  slowly  got  the  brush  and  more  soap  and 
water  and  scrubbed  the  dirty  places. 

"There!"  he  said;  "it's  done,  and  I'll  be 
careful  and  wipe  my  feet  hereafter." 

And  he  really  did,  and  every  time  he  saw 
the  door  mat  he  thought  of  the  time  he  had 
to  scrub  the  floor  twice  and  that  helped  him  to 
remember. 


A  Good  Reason. 

They  say  that  February 

So  flower-like  is  and  dear. 
The  English  poets  call  her 

"The  Snowdrop  of  the  Year!" 
They'd  have  another  reason 

If  they  lived  over  here 
And  knew  her  storms,  to  call  her 

"The  snovi-drop  of  the  year!" — A.  E.  A. 


The  Flag  Month. 

F  for  the  last  short  month. 

Her  days  are  loyal  —  very. 
Like  little  Flags  they  flutter  by, 
Red,  White,  and  Blue  against  the  sky, 
And  "Hip,  Hurrah!  Hurrah!"  they  cry  — 
"Three  cheers  for  February!"  — A.  E.  A. 
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HELPS     AND     HINTS      FOR     THE      RURAL 
TEACHER. 

In  these  columns  will  be  found,  month  by  month, 
a  collection  of  suggestions,  and  new  ideas,  contri- 
buted and  gathered  from  various  sources,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  of  much  value  to  the  rural  school 
teacher,  and  the  editor  invites  readers  of  the 
Educational  Review,  to  send  in  any  little  helpful 
methods  of  a  similar  nature,  which  have  been 
tried  and  found  to   bring  results. 


Animal  Charts. 

La  Rue  Black. 

For  language  and  geography  work  nothing  can 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  class  more  than 
discussions  on  animals,  their  peculiarities,  etc. 
Very  effective  charts  may  be  made  in  the 
following    inexpensive    manner: 

Take  one  sheet  of  red  cardboard  and  cut  it 
in  halves.  This  one  sheet  will  make  two  charts 
—  one  a  domestic  animal  chart,  and  the  other 
a  wild  animal  chart.  Take  white  animals, 
cut  out  of  white  paper  —  which  may  be  traced 
from  books  containing  animal  pictures  or  drawn 
freehand  —  and  paste  these  on  the  red  cardboard 
and  hang  up  for  use. 

I  have  made  these  charts  and  find  them 
exceedingly  useful  and  attractive  to  children. 

Valentine  Chase. 

All  the  cliildren  form  a  ring  or  join  hands 
around  the  room  outside  the  seats  and  desks. 

One  child  takes  a  folded  paper  or  a  real 
valentine  in  his  hand,  and  walks  around  outside 
the  ring.  The  children  sing  the  following  to  the 
tune    of    "Dixie." 

Some  one  comes  creeping  up  behind  you, 
Looking,  looking,  till  he  finds  you, 
Look  away,  look  away,  for  he's  bringing  you  to- 
day 
A  Valentine  that  will  surprise  you. 
Shows  how  dearly  he  must  prize  you, 
Haste  away,  haste  awa\-. 
Try  to  catch  him  while  we  sing. 

The  children  hold  their  hands  out  behind 
them,  and  the  child  walking  around  the  outside 
l^laces  the  valentine  in  some  one's  hand,  and 
then  runs.  That  child  runs  after  him  around  the 
ring  while  the  children  sing: 


For  you,  love,  O,  my  true  love. 

For  you,  for  you, 
I'm  bringing  you  a  valentine, 
For  you,  love,  O,  my  true  love. 

For  you,  for  you. 
For  you,  love,  O,  my  true  love. 

If  the  first  child  is  not  caught  before  he 
reaches  the  vacant  place,  he  may  try  again. 
But  if  he  is  caught,  the  child  catching  him  takes 
the  valentine  and  walks  around  the  outside  of 
the  ring  while  the  children  repeat  the  song  again. 


Suggestions  : 

Whatever  else  you  do,  or  don't  do,  this 
February,  teach  your  little  folks  a  line  or  two 
a  stanza,  or  a  chorus  of  our  national  songs. 

Have  a  Hero  Day.  Let  each  child  tell 
who  his  favorite  hero  is,  and  why,  and  some 
little  story  about  him  —  or  her. 


A  TEACHER'S  RAINY  DAY  BOOK. 

Hilda  Richmond. 

No,  it  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  to  the  children 
on  rainy  days,  but  rather  a  book  bearing  out  the 
idea  of  the  old  saying  that  warns  everyone  to  be 
ready  with  savings  against  the  proverbial  "rainy- 
day."  Every  teacher  knows  that  there  are 
days  and  hours  when  overwork  or  illness  or 
worry  or  the  weather  or  some  other  cause  will 
make  the  brain  seem  as  empty  as  a  last  year's 
bird's  nest,  and  it  is  for  these  occasions  that 
one  wise  teacher  made  up  what  she  called  her 
Rainy  Day   Book. 

There  were  pages  of  suggestions  for  games, 
for  lessons,  for  stories,  for  little  opening  talks 
and  for  the  self-government  of  the  school. 
Some  of  these  were  mere  outlines  while  others 
were  entirely  written  out.  She  did  not  own  a 
typewriter  herself,  but  for  a  small  amount  she 
hired  a  young  friend  to  type  the  pages  for  her, 
and  for  this  reason  she  condensed  as  much  as 
possible.  A  very  few  suggestions  had  been 
cut  from  papers  and  pasted  in  the  book,  but  her 
aim  was  not  to  make  a  conventional  scrap  book. 

Then  she  had  many  pages  of  worked  out 
or  thought  out  problems  for  the  days  when 
her  brain  was  too  tired  to  think.  Every  teacher 
knows  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  ruts  with 
problems    for    examples,    and    present    day    after 
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THE    DERELICT    'KOENIGShERG." 
The  German  cruiser  and  raider  "Koenigsberg,"  riddled  witli  sliot  and  shell,  now  lying  on  the  mud  in  Rufji.  Africa. 


day  little  tests  dealing  with  sticks  of  candy  or 
sheep  or  books.  The  problems  in  the  Rainy 
Day  Book  were  made  up  when  the  teacher  was 
at  her  best  and  dealt  with  the  distances  between 
l)laces,  the  little  geographical  facts  of  her  own 
town  and  things  that  were  interesting  to  know- 
as  well  as  interesting  to  work.  The  same 
could  be  said  about  the  sentences  she  saved  up 
for  the  language  lessons,  for  they  culled  from 
good  authors  instead  of  being  ground  out  of  a 
weary  brain.  I  used  to  have  a  boy  in  one  of 
my  classes  who  had  but  one  sentence  for  all 
occasions  and  that  was,  "The  cow  gives  milk." 
And  some  teachers  who  have  laughed  over  that 
story  have  confessed  that  quite  often  their 
brains  turned  out  sentences  quite  as  common- 
place and  as  uninteresting  as  that. 

Then  there  were  little  hints  written  out  that 
the  teacher  had  found  in  other  schools.  Perhaps 
she  might  have  remembered  these,  but  she  did 
not  want  to  run  the  risk.  Once  at  a  country 
school  picnic  she  had  seen  the  little  boys  and 
girls  playing  a  pretty  game  and  she  wanted  to 
remember  every  detail  so  she  wrote  it  out  for 
her  own  pupils.  In  a  city  school  she  had  found 
the  pupils  making  little  baskets  of  wild  grasses 
sent  them  by  a  country  school  in  exchange  for 
some  work  they  had  contributed,  and  she  wanted 
to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  well  for  country  and 
city  schools  to  exchange  materials  once  in  a 
while,    so    that    suggestion    went    into    the    book. 


She  obtained    ideas   from    all    kinds   of   meetings 
and  sources  for  her  book  as  the  days  flew  by. 

Then  when  the  dark  days  came  when  her 
head  ached  and  her  whole  body  throbbed  she 
was  able  to  bring  out  something  novel  and 
interesting  to  keep  the  children  happy  and  busy, 
and  still  keep  up  the  lessons.  She  had  the 
pleasing  consciousness  that  the  little  world  in 
which  she  moved  was  not  standing  still  because 
she  was  tired  and  discouraged,  but  rather  that 
the  fresh  or  crisp  suggestions  were  worth  more 
because  the  children  had  to  carry  them  out  in  a 
great  measure  alone.  Of  course  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  book  might  be  resorted  to  when 
the  teacher  was  anxious  to  shirk  duty  or  when 
pleasure  stepped  in,  but  the  true  teacher  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  such  a  book  for  the  real  "rain\' 
days"  that  come  to  the  healthiest  and  happiest 
beings  in  this  old  world.  And  then  such  a  book 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


To  how  man\-  schools  in  the  Maritime 
Pro\inces  could  the  following  apply?  Our  jani- 
tors are  keeping  the  rooms  clean,  the  floors 
oiled,  the  basements  disinfected.  The  feather 
duster  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past  and  all 
dusting  is  done  with  a  cloth  flampencd  with  a 
disinfectant,  no  sweeping  is  allowed  during  school 
hours.      ].  W.  Risle\',   lOl.'i-Hl  report,  Owenslwro, 

Ky. 
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BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 


1.  St.  Mark  xii,  28-31.  2. 

2.  Jeremiah  xxix,  11-13.  3. 

3.  Psalm  xxxiii,  1,  4-8,   11,  4. 

4.  St.  Luke  xviii,  35-43.        5. 

5.  1  Corinthians  xiii,   1-7.      1. 

1.  Psalm  c.  2. 

2.  St.  Matthew  v,  43-48.      3. 

3.  Proverbs  iii,   1-7.  4. 

4.  St.  Mark  iv,  35-41.  5. 

5.  Ephesians  iv,  31-32.  1. 
1.  St.  Matthew  xxv,  31-40.  2. 


Psalm  cvii,  1-8. 
St.  Mark  iii,  31-35. 
2.     Micah  vi,  6-8. 
Isiah  xii,  1-5. 
St.  Luke  vii,  11-16. 
Psalm  XV. 
Proverbs  ii,  1-6. 
St.  Mark  x,  13-16. 
St.  John  iv,  46-53. 
St.  Mark  xiv,  3-9. 
Psalm  xxiv,   1-5. 


THE  CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

(The   answers   to   the   following   questions   will 
be  given  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Review.) 

1.  What    warring  ■  country    has    launched    a 
"victory"    war    loan    recently? 

2.  In   what   section   of   the   Atlantic   did    the 
German  raider  sink  the  first  fourteen   ships? 

3.  What  famous  American  admiral  died  in 
January? 

4.  Where  did  a  naval  battle  between  destroy- 
ers take  place  during  January? 

5.  What  are  the  highest  awards  given  for 
valor  by  the  British,   French  and   Russians? 

Answer  to  Last  Month's  Questions. 

1.  The  Roumanian  Oil-fields. 

2.  August  22nd,  1916. 

3.  Six,  namely,  German  East  Africa,  German 
South  Africa,  the  Cameroons,  Kiaochau,  German 
Samoa  and  German  New  Guinea  group. 

4.  December  31st,  King  Charles. 

5.  Lloyd  George. 

6.  America,   sent  by  President  Wilson. 

7.  Thirteen. 

8.  Greece. 


TO  ENCOURAGE  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

To  encourage  new  subscribers,  we  are  refunding 
one  dollar,  to  the  sender  of  every  tenth  new  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Educational  Review,  for  one  year,  cash 
with  order,  received  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  As  this  special  offer 
only  holds  good  during  the  two  months  men- 
tioned, we  suggest  that  you  send  in  your  orders 
at  once.  The  subscription  price  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  is  one  dollar,  a  year,  paid  in 
advance,  postage  prepaid  by  the  publisher.  A 
list  of  those  to  whom  the  subscriptions  are 
being  refunded  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TEACHERS  REPORTS. 

The  following  are  extracts  taken  from  reports 
of  work,  submitted  to  an  inspector,  by  two 
teachers  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  methods  they  use 
may  be  helpful   to  others. 

First  Letter. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  work  I'll  describe  one  of  oUf 
lessons: 

Topic  —  Plant  Societies.—  I  asked  each  member  of  the 
class  to  bring  to  school  next  day,  about  six  plants  that 
grew  in  wet,  marshy  soil.  For  our  lesson  we  had  quite 
a  variety  of  plants  to  examine.  The  class  tried  to  find 
a  reason  for  the  plants  preferring  the  wet  soil  to  the  dry. 
They  learned  a  number  of  new  plants,  and  knew  what  was 
meant  by  a  wet  region  society.  They  pressed  the  typical 
plants  belonging  to  that  society.  We  studied  the  other 
societies  in  the  same  way.  They  were  learning  at  the  same 
time  about  the  way  different  plants  live,  the  names  of 
new  plants,  etc.  Finally  we  read  about  plant  societies  in 
Bailey's  Botany. 

We  studied  other  topics  the  same  way,  fruits,  leaves, 
stems,  roots.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  do  so  much 
work  now.  Last  week  the  class  proved  by  a  laboratory 
experiment  that  leaves  contained  chlorophyel.  We  are 
also  studying  physics. 

Second  Letter. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  quarter  studying  the 
farm  weeds,  and  deciding  what  were  weeds.  The  children 
showed  a  surprising  amount  of  interest  in  this;  and  I 
was  often  quite  bewildered  to  know  what  plant  they  were 
talking  about,  partly  because  the  season  of  the  particular 
weed  was  over,  partly  because  of  my  ignorance  of  our 
common  weeds,  and  also  because  they  used  local  names. 
Neither  "Farm  Weeds  of  Canada"  nor  the  "Botany" 
supplied  the  missing  link.  We  kept  a  list  of  these;  and 
when  they  grow  next  spring  we  hope  to  identify  them. 

I  am  enclosing  a  list  which  was  finally  entered  in  "Nature 
Books,"  together  with  drawings  of  quite  a  number.  The 
latter  were  done  in  crayon  colors,  and,  while  far  from 
being  artistic,  are  interesting. 

We  are  going  to  study  our  native  fruits  next. 

A  school  garden  is  impossible  here.  Our  grounds  are 
too  rocky  to  permit  of  being  ploughed  and  are  not  fenced. 
I  should  like  to  try  flowers  in  the  home  gardens  as  we  are 
very  very  "utilitarian"  in  our  habits  in  this  community. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

A  large  number  of  questions  have  been  received  this 
month,  but  as  the  answers  in  every  case  were  of  great 
length  it  was  impossible  to  give  space.  They  are  therefore 
being  sent  direct. 


Fredericton,  January  26. —  The  Brown  Tail 
Moth  nests  are  being  found  in  greater  numbers  in 
New  Brunswick  this  winter  than  last,  according 
to  the  reports  that  have  been  received  here  by 
Mr.  William  Keenan,  forest  assistant  to  Mr.  L.  S. 
McLaine,  field  officer  in  charge  of  the  survey  work 
in  this  province. 
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PROS  AND   CONS  OF  THE   HIGH  SCHOOL 
LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  School  and  Home  Educa- 
tion, there  is  an  interesting  report  on  the  weak- 
nesses and  advantages  of  a  high  school  literary 
society. 

The  weaknesses  reported  are: 

1.  Lack  of  attractiveness  of  literary  work 
in   comparison   with   athletics. 

2.  The  exclusive  spirit  which  turns  societies 
into  fraternaties  and  sororities. 

3.  Of  the  one  third  of  the  schools  which 
give  no  credit  for  the  work,  many  state  that 
the  societies  would  be  worth  more  if  they 
could  effect  an  organization  awarding  credit 
for  graduation. 

4.  Teachers,  already  overburdened,  have  too 
little  time  for  supervision  of  the  societies. 

5.  Programs  were  reported  by  the  majority 
as  weak  and  unorganized. 

The  advantages  reported  were: 

1.  Value  of  parliamentary  drill. 

2.  Thinking  and  delivering  of  thought  before 
an  audience. 

3.  Development  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
from  committee  and  program  work. 

4.  Development  of  initiative,  originality, 
executive  ability,  charity,  tact,  loyality,  self 
confidence,  poise,  a  critical  sense  of  leadership, 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

5.  Creation  of  interest  in  other  forms  of 
literature. 

6  Laboratory  for  all  phases  of  "Better 
Everyday  English." 

7  Ninety  per  cent  of  reports  indicate  the 
work  worth  while. 

Recommendations  offered  were: 

1.  That  English  teachers  having  charge  of 
the  societies  be  given  one  less  class 

2.  That  teachers  of  "practical  public  speak- 
ing" be  employed. 

3.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  syllabus  for  a  year's  work  for  literary  societies, 
so  that  the  giving  of  credit  would  be  justified. 


BRANDES  ON  IBSEN. 

"Ibsen's  name  was  the  greatest  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries.  The 
intellectual  life  of  three  centuries  culminated 
in  him.  And  he  was,  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  the  dominating  personality  of  the 
literature  of  both  Europe  and  America. 

"It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  curse  for  an  author  to  be 
born  in  a  small  country.  It  is  easier  for  a 
third-rate  talent  who  commands  a  world  language 
to  win  general  renown  than  it  is  for  a  man  of 
the  highest  type  dependent  upon  translations. 
And  this  does  not  apply  to  poetry  only. 

"Besides,  when  a  man's  works  are  translated 
it  is  often  found  that  while  admirably  adapted 
to  his  own  community,  they  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  great  world.  His  works  have  been 
molded  to  suit  his  surroundings;  they  abound  in 
references,  allusions,  mannerisms  which  the 
outside  world  does  not  appreciate  or  understand. 

"If  Ibsen  surmounted  all  such  obstacles,  and 
despite  everything  set  his  stamp  on  the  literature 
and  thought  of  the  world,  it  is  first  of  all  because 
his  plays  are  written  in  prose,  in  sharp,  crisp, 
meaty  dialogue,  of  which  not  too  much  is  lost 
in  translation.  And  secondly,  because  as  Ibsen 
developed  and  unfolded  his  art,  he  ceased  writing 
for  the  North  alone,  but  worked  with  the 
public  of  the  world  in  mind." — George  Brandes, 
in  the  February  Century. 


LITTLE  ARTISTS. 


The  college  and  the  community. — Students 
in  the  division  of  applied  accounting  in  the 
University  of  New  York  make  free  audits  of 
charitable,  civic  and  social  agencies. 


In  summer-time,  we  play  that  we 

Are  artists  great  and  grand, 
And  then  we  draw  a  picture 

Of  the  sandman  on  the  sand. 
In  winter-time,  we  play  that  we 

Are  sculptors  great,  and  so. 
We  have  to  build  a  statute  of 

The  snowman  on  the  snow. 

But  though  we  work  so  very  hard 

All  through  each  summer  day,  ^ 
The  whitecap  waves  are  sure  to  come 

To  wash  our  work  away; 
And  though  in  winter-time  we  strive 

So  hard  to  gain  renown, 
The  sun  will  melt  our  statute, 

Or  the  wind  will  blow  it  down! 

—  Mabel    Livingstone    Frank,    in    the   January 
St.  Nicholas. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
BEADING  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

\Zf~\l   1   are  considering  what  Supplementary  Reading  YOU  will  require  this  year  of  1917" 
1    v-/  kJ     naturally  want  the  BEST  to  be  had.     The  way  to  secure  it  is  to  send  for  our 

Illustrated   Catalogue    of  Supplementary   Reading 


It    Contains  Over    FIVE    HUNDRED    TITLES 
Suitable  For  All  Grades  and  Ranging  in  Price    From 

Five   to    Fifteen    Cents 


All  over  the  country  our  series  are  being  recommended  for  Supplementary  Reading.    This  is  a  tribute, 
primarily,  to  their  solid  worth  and  secondly  to  their  attractive  get-up  and  extremely  moderate  price. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEIV  OF  THE  SERIES 


Bright  Story  Readers 

Children's  Classics 

Real  Story  Readers 

Little  Stories  for  Little  People 

Tiny  Readers 


Gem  Readers 

Story  Readers 

Object  Lesson  Readers 

Little  People  in  Far-off  Lands 

How  and  Why  Series 


Then  and  Now  Series 
Here  and  There  Series 
The  Children's  Anthology 
The  Children's  Rossetti 
A  Treasury  of  Poems 


RACH 

40  tICNTN 


THE  EFERYCHILD'S  SERIES 


KA(  H 

40  c;k>-t.*< 


This  Series,  a  leader  in  Supplementary  Reading,  is  a  library  of  Fiction,  and  Dramatics,  Science  and 
Information,  Literature  and  Art  for  children.  Its  contents  include  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter 
which  would  broaden  the  child's  interest  in: 


Plays  and  Games 

Nature  Study  and  Geography 

Government  and  Public  Service 

Fine  Arts  and  Literature 

Fairy-Tales  and   Fables 

Useful  Arts  and  Industries 

Myths  and  Folk-Lore 

Old  Time  Tales  (Folklore  Stories) 

In   Those   Days    (Child   Life   of   a 

Hundred  Years  Ago) 
Boy     and     Girl     Heroes     (Historic 

Personages  in  Childhood) 


Historical  Plays 

Stories  Grandmother  Told 

Stories  of  the  Spanish  Main 

Stories  of  the  Golden  Age 

Camp  and  Trail  in  Early  North 
American  History 

The  Book  of  Brave  Adventures 

What  Shall  We  Play? 

Nature  Stories  (Facts  and  Pheno- 
mena of  Nature  and  their 
Treatment  of  Myths  for  very 
young  readers) 


When  We  Were  Wee 

Stories  of  Great  Operas 

A  Fairy  Book 

Nonsense    Dialogues 

How  Man  Conquered  Nature 

Indian  Legends 

Pioneers    and    Patriots    in    North 

America 
Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Old  Stories  for  Young  Readers 
A  Visit  to  the  Farm 
Heroes  of  Conquest  and  Empire 


^ 


THIS  IS  ONLY  ONE  SERIES  IN  OUR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  CATALOGUE 

Send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  COMPLETE  LIST  of  these  and  500  other 
titles  suitable  for  SUPPLEMENTARY    READING  at   prices   ranging   from    5    to    15  Cents. 

MACMILLAN'S  pMisliis  TORONTO 
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s^        CURRENT    EVENTS 


£^ 


The  War  from  January  10th  to  February  8th. 


Map  showing  Kut-EI-Amara  upon  which  the  British  forces  under  General  Maude  are  now 
converging.  It  is  otpected  the  fall  of  the  city  will  be  announced  before  long.  The  British 
have  built  a  railway  line  along  the  Banks  of  the  Tigris  nearly  to  Kut-EI-Amara  and  are  no 
longer  dependent  upon  river  transportation. 


During  the  past  month  events  have 
crowded  in  one  upon  another  commencing 
with  the  Entente's  reply  to  the  American 
note  up  to  Germany's  launching  of  her 
ruthless  sea  campaign. 

The  reply  to  America  sent  by  the  .•\llies 
gave  general  terms  for  ending  the  war  but 
avoided  going  into  particulars,  stating 
that  when  Germany  is  ready  to  negotiate 
for  peace  on  a  basis  that  will  amply 
guarantee  the  future  security  of  the  small 
nations  of  Europe  with  full  reparation  for 
damage  done,  they  would  announce  their 
e.xact  terms  which  must  be  met,  but 
meanwhile  declaring  emphatically  that 
they  do  not  desire  Germany's  ruin.  On 
January  18th  startling  news  was  revealed 
to  the  effect  that  a  German  raider  or 
raiders  of  about  five  thousand  tons,  in  the 
former  case  with  torpedo  tubes,  had 
evidently  ran  the  blockade  of  the  Allied 
navy  and  escaping  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
between  Azores  Islands  and  the  South 
American  coast  worked  tremendous  havoc 
with  the  shipping  of  the  Entente  .'\llies. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  navies  of  the 
Allies  have  evidently  located  these 
piratical  craft  and  although  some  fourteen 
vessels  were  sunk  during  the  first  day  or 
two  no  further  losses  in  that  area  have 
been  reported. 

Both  Switzerland  and  Holland  have 
recently  had  grave  fears  of  the  Teutonic 
hordes  entering  their  lands,  as  on  both 
frontiers  German  forces  were  observed 
making  additional  entrenchments,  etc. 
On  the  western  front  towards  the  end  of 
January  the  Huns  stormed  Verdun  Hill, 
but  later  despatches  report  that  the 
French  troops  recaptured  most  of  the 
trench  positions  in  violent  counter  attacks. 
On  the  British  section  of  the  front  most 
successful  raids  have  been  made  in  the 
districts  south  of  Loos  and  also  north  of 
Beaucourt-Sur-.^ncre.  These  operations, 
though  greatly  hindered  by  climatic  con- 
ditions, nevertheless  proved  that  when 
the  right  time  arrives  and  the  full  force 
of  the  British  armies  of  Northern  France 
and  Belgium  are  let  loose  there  will  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  issue. 

Heavy  fighting  has  occurred  in  both 
the  Riga  district  where  the  GSrmans  made 
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fierce  attacks  over  the  frozen  marshes  southwest  of  Riga. 
These,  however,  were  repulsed,  and  although  the  Russian 
forces  had  to  fall  back  in  the  region  of  Aa  river  the  battle  ended 
in  victory  for  the  Russians.  On  the  Roumanian  front  the 
forces  of  winter  have  held  sway.  Both  the  warring  armies 
being  held  up  by  tremendous  snow-storms,  although  in  one 
or  two  minor  cases  the  Russian  and  Roumanian  soldiers 
being  more  able  to  stand  the  vigorous  weather  managed  to 
penetrate  the  Teutonic  lines  at  some  points. 

British  forces  have  been  victorious  over  the  Turks  southeast 
of  Kut-el-Amara  having  taken  positions  from  the  enemy 
along  the  Tigris,  the  right  bank  of  the  river  now  being  clear 
of  Ottoman  troops. 

About  the  twenty-third  of  January  a  naval  battle  between 
British  and  German  destroyers  took  place  off  the  Belgium 
coast  with  the  result  that  according  to  the  latest  despatches 
some  ten  German  vessels  were  either  sunk  or  damaged  whilst 
a  British  torpedo  destroyer  was  lost. 

The  Italian  battleship  "  Regina  Margherita "  struck  a 
mine  and  sank  with  the  result  that  675  men  perished,  270 
being  saved. 

On  the  Trentino  and  Julian  fronts  the  usual  bombardments 
and  trench  raids  have  taken  place  but  otherwise  things  are 
fairly  quiet  in  the  Italian  area. 

The  most  important  news  during  the  past  month  was  the 
fact  that  Germany  had  declared  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare.  Notes  to  this  effect  having  been  handed  on  January 
31st  by  Count  Von  BernstorfT  to  the  American  ambassador 
Gerard.  Thus  began  the  long  feared  campaign  of  ruthlessness 
conceived  by  Von  Hinderburg.  By  this  action  of  the  Teutonic 
Allies  the  United  States  were  faced  with  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany  with  all  its  eventual  possibili- 
ties. The  actual  wording  of  Germany's  warning  was  as 
follows: — "From  February  1st,  1917,  within  barred  zones 
around  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,   all  sea   traffic  forthwith   will  be  opposed.'' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  lives  were  lost  through  the  British  auxiliary  cruiser 
"Laurentic"  being  supk  by  a  mine  or  torpedo. 

On  February  3,  United  States  severed  diplomatic  relation- 
ship with  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  latter's  decision  as  to 
submarine  warfare. 

General  News  Items. 

The  London  Gazette  announces  the  title  of  Max  Aitken  as 
follows:  Baron  Beaverbrook,  of  Beaverbrook,  in  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Cherkley 
in  County  Surrey,  England. 

The  steamship  Newton,  built  five  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000,  owned  by  the  France  and  Canada  Steamship  Co., 
has  been  chartered  for  twelve  months  for  $1,200,000.  The 
Newton  is  7,300  tons,  389  feet  long,  54.6  beam. 

Fifty  natives  were  killed  and  200  others  were  injured  in  an 
earthquake  on  the  Island  of  Bali,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Central  News. 
More  than  a  thousand  houses  and  factories  and  the  native 
temples  were  destroyed.  The  governor's  palace  was  seriously 
damaged. 

Bali  is  one  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia  forming  the 
territory  of  Dutch  East  India.  The  island  is  seventy-five 
miles  in  length,  forty  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth  and  has  an 


area  of  about  2,100  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  about  700,000.  The  mountain  chains  traverse  it  from 
east  to  west  and  they  include  the  volcano  of  Gunong  Agong. 

Gold  production  of  United  States  in  1916  was  valued  at 
$72,316,400,  a  decrease  of  $8,719,300  from  1915.  Silver 
production  last  year  was  72,883,800  ounces,  a  decrease  of 
2,077,275  ounces  from  1915.  California  led  in  gold  production 
with  $22,110,300  and  Montana  was  largest  producer  of  silver 
with  14,751,000  ounces. 

London  estimates  that  the  gross  public  debt  of  England, 
when  the  British  fiscal  year  closes  on  March  31,  will  be 
$19,346,000,000,  as  against  $10,987,000,000,  exactly  a  year 
before,  and  only  $3,5.38,000,000  on  March  31,  1914.  Against 
the  debt  of  next  March,  however,  will  stand  some  $4,550,000,- 
000  loans  by  England  to  her  allies. 

The  Dresden  arsenal  has  been  blown  up  and  1,000  women 
and  young  girls  killed,  according  to  a  letter  taken  from  a 
German  soldier  dated  December  30.  The  letter  was  written 
from  Dresden,  and  the  writer  said  that  all  the  windows 
within  a  radiu*  of  twelve  miles  were  broken  by  the  explosion. 

He  added  that  the  authorities  were  keeping  the  news  secret, 
and  that  no  railway  tickets  were  being  issued  for  Dresden 
except  for  urgent  reasons. 

Evelyn  Baring,  First  Earl  of  Cromer,  former  British  agent 
and  consul-general  in  Egypt,  died  recently.  He  had  been  ill 
for  some  time. 

The  Earl  of  Cromer  was  born  in  1841.  He  was  appointed 
British  agent  and  consul-general  in  Egypt  in  1883,  but 
resigned  in  1907  owing  to  ill-health.  It  was  said  that  Earl 
Cromer's  sway  in  Egypt  had  been  almost  as  absolute  as  that 
of  an  emperor. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  issued  an  order  closing  all  schools  for  the 
fortnight  from  the  twenty-second  January.  It  is  officially 
stated  that  the  order  was  due  to  urgent  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  food  supply,  which  unhappily  made  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  all  school  work  for  two  weeks. 

King  Alfonso  has  signed  a  decree  prohibiting  Spanish  ships 
from  plying  between  foreign  ports.  All  voyages  must  begin 
or  end  in  Spain.  * 

The  decree  also  requires  that  the  approval  of  the  minister 
of  public  works  be  obtained  to  all  sales  of  ships  between 
Spanish  subjects.  Heavy  penalties  are  provided  for  infrac- 
tions of  the  decree. 

An  attempt  was  made  recently  to  wreck  a  train  on  which 
King  Alfonso  was  a  passenger.  The  Royal  train  was  preceded 
by  a  freight  train,  the  engineer  of  which  saw  an  obstacle  on 
the  track,  and  removed  it.  Neither  the  royal  train  nor  the 
freight  suffered  any  damage. 

A  provincial  election  in  New  Brunswick  has  been  fixed  for 
February  24. 

The  Garden  at  the  School. — It  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  garden  at  the  school  building, 
however  small  that  garden  may  be,  in  order  to 
increase  the  valuation  of  home  gardening  in  a 
community.  The  child  does  at  home  what  he 
learns  to  idealize  in  school.  Gardening  is  not 
worth  while  for  a  child  unless  his  teacher  shows 
him  by  example  that  it  is  worth  while. 
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A  MOTION  PICTURE  THEATRE  DE  LUXE    PURVEYING 

Standard    Photo   Plays  of   Highest   Merit| 

Educational,  Travel  and  Scientific  Filma. 
GOOD    MUSIC  AND   WHOLESOME  SPECIALTIES! 
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EM  THEATRE 

Waterloo  Street 

St.  John,  N. 
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True  Economy 

Consists  in  purchasing  only  what  you 
need,  and  in  getting  best  value  for 
your  money.  Therefore,  don't  take 
the  "just  as  good"  articles  but  .  . 
Stick  to  Advertised  Goods 

PERCY  GffiSON,  Manater  and  Editor 

"EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,"  St.  John,  N.  B. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FOOTPRINTS. 

"Among  the  Indians,  the  study  of  human 
footprints  was  carried  to  a  fine  point.  Many 
of  us  would  be  able  to  say  at  a  glance,  'Here 
goes  So-and-so,'  with  perfect  accuracy.  Even 
the  children  would  recognize  instantly  the 
footprint  of  a  stranger  from  another  tribe. 
It  was  claimed  by  some  that  character  may  be 
read  from  the  footprint,  just  as  some  white 
people  undertake  to  read  it  from  the  handwrit- 
ing, on  the  ground  that  certain  characteristic 
attitudes  and  motions  of  the  body,  reflecting 
mental  peculiarites,  affect  the  gait  and  con- 
sequently the  pedal  autograph.  At  any  rate, 
our  people  were  close  readers  of  character,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  faithful  study  of 
the  language  of  footprints  in  all  its  details 
will  be  certain  to  develop  your  insight  as  well 
as  your  powers  of  observation." — Charles  A. 
Eastman  (Ohiyesa),  in  the  January  St.  Nicholas. 


The  state  of  Wisconsin  last  year  paid  out 
$10,200  to  give  country  schools  "kids"  free 
rides  to  school. — Winconsin  Journal  of  Eeucation, 
November,  1916. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  meeting  of  the  U.  N.  B.  Alumni  Society  was  held  in 
St.  John  recently,  at  which  it  was  stated  that  a  change  has 
been  made  in  the  Alumni  scholarships  which  are  to  be  offered 
to  students  as  a  loan,  to  be  paid  back  after  a  period  of  six 
years  without  interest.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  society  to  award  scholarships,  of  350  each  year.  In  the 
future  in  place  of  the  scholarships,  two  sums  of  $100  each  for 
two  successive  years,  will  be  awarded  to  deserving  students. 
For  the  purpose  of  selecting  candidates  for  these  awards  the 
province  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  St.  John  river 
roughly  marking  the  division,  one  loan  to  go  to  a  student 
from  each  section  on  each  alternate  year.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider,  with  other  representatives  of  the 
University  and  the  student  and  graduate  body,  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  that  a  suitable  memorial  should  be 
provided  in  honor  of  the  U.  N.  B.  men  who  have  fallen  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Pupils  of  the  Hyattsville,  Md.,  High  school  have  adopted 
a  war  orphan  ol  France  and  have  subscribed  $36.50  for  its 
care  for  a  year,  an  equal  amount  to  be  given  by  the  French 
Government. 

At  Woodstock,  January  8-1.3,  about  100  school  teachers 
took  a  short  course  in  elementary  agriculture  and  nature 
study  work.  The  object  of  the  instructors  was  to  show  how 
teachers  may  use  nature  study,  including  agricultural  subjects, 
in  their  schools  for  menticultural  purposes.  William  Mc- 
intosh, curator  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  St.  John, 
was  one  of  the  instructors.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
Vocational  School. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  Fort  Fairfield  high  school  for  the  establishment  of  an 
evening  school  for  the  benefit  of  those  young  man  and  others 
of  the  town  who  have  not  completed  their  education. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Parent  Teachers  Association 
was  held  in  Eaton  hall,  Milltown.  The  social  side  of  the 
programme  included  solos  by  Miss  Daisy  Kerr,  .Miss  Eleanor 
Busby  and  A.  P.  Dewar.  James  Mcintosh,  of  the  ninth 
grade,  gave  a  very  pleasing  reading,  and  the  girls  of  grade 
six  were  heard  in  a  chorus.     Refreshments  were  served. 

Miss  Nema  Ward  is  now  teaching  in  New  Salem  and  was 
missed  this  term  by  her  many  friends  of  Shulee. 

The  day  school  opened  at  Bath  with  the  same  staff  of 
teachers  as  last  term,  Thos.  Pickhard  in  advance  room  and 
Miss  Giberson  in  the  Primary. 

The  school  meeting  called  for  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools, 
F.  B.  Meagher,  Esq.,  was  fairly  large  in  attendance,  but 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  material  and  labour,  caused  by  the 
war,  the  rate-payers  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Inspector  to  obtain  a  better  building  for  schools  but 
regretted  their  inability  to  comply  with  the  request. 

Miss  Lena  Mclnerlin,  of  Maxwell,  is  teaching  the  school 
at  Eel  River  Lake,  Kirkwall,  this  term. 

D.  F.  Tierney,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Souris  High  School, 
P.  E.  I.,  has  enlisted  after  being  twice  turned  down. 

Dr.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  recently 
addressed  a  meeting  in  Sussex,  on  the  subject  of  organizing 
a  Parent  Teachers  Association. 

The  Trustees  of  the  School   Section   Centre   BurlingtOn 
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held  a  meeting  of  rate-payers  recently  and  decided  to  make 
extensive  repairs  on  the  schoolhouse  next  summer. 

Misses  Elizabeth  Carroll  and  Blanche  Scott  were  among 
the  Caribou  teachers  who  attended  the  county  convention 
in  Houlton  recently. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  Fredericton,  was 
held  recently,  when  Prof.  F.  H.  Sexton,  who  has  been  emin- 
ently successful  in  directing  technical  education  in  Nova 
Scotia,  was  present  and  expressed  great  willingness  to  assist 
the  Fredericton  School  Board  in  maturing  plans  for  enlarging 
the  scope  of  practical  work  in  Fredericton,  and  which  the 
trustees  propose  to  introduce  through  night  schools. 

Prof.  Peacock,  director  of  manual  training  in  the  province, 
was  also  present  and  assisted  very  much  in  the  intelligent 
discussion  of  this  important  phase  of  educational  work. 
The  chairman  and  different  members  of  the  School  Board 
plied  Prof.  Sexton  with  questions  and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  conference.  A  later  report  states 
that  these  night  classes  commence  February  6. 

Miss  Geneva  Fountain,  of  Chocolate  Cove,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  school  at  Lambert's  Cove  for  the  present  term. 

It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Charles  Cudworth  Defane  o' 
Boston  will  fill  the  position  of  Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
at  the  Mount  Allison  Faculty  for  the  ensuing  term.  Dr. 
Delane  will  succeed  Dr.  J.  W.  Cohoon  who  has  recently 
donned  the  King's  uniform  as  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Field  Artillery  and  who  leaves  shortly  for  Kingston  to  take 
a  course  at  the  Royal  Military  College  there. 

The  school  teachers  of  St.  John,  Fredericton  and  other 
places,  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  their  salaries,  petitions 
to  that  effect  having  been  brought  before  the  different  Boards 
of  School  Trustees. 

Acting  Superintendent  Shaw  and  Inspector  Boulter  paid 
their  semi-annual  official  visit  to  the  Cape  Traverse  school, 
P.  E.  Island,  recently.  A  large  number  of  rate-payers  and 
visitors  were  present  at  the  inspection.  Both  the  Superinten- 
dent and  Inspector  reported  very  favorably  on  the  high  class 
work  which  was  being  carried  on  by  the  teachers,  Fred  Bell 
and  Miss  Elma  Inman. 

A  short  course  in  agriculture  was  held  at  Mt.  Stewart 
from  January  29  until  February  2. 

M.  C.  Foster,  for  some  years  principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Parrsboro,  has  been  made  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Digby 
and  Annapolis  Counties. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  Sea  View  School,  Charlotte- 
town,  P.  E.  I.,  was  held  January  26th,  and  was  well  attended 
by  rate-payers  and  other  visitors.  Henry  Ready,  the  teacher, 
was  presented  by  the  pupils  with  a  costly  fountain  pen,  at 
the  close. 


The  chief  problem  of  articulation  is  to  connect 
the  high  school  with  the  elementary  school. 
This  can  best  be  solved  by  regarding  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  as  constituting  a  unit 
intermediate  between  the  lower  grades  and  the 
high  school.  This  new  unit  should  be  reorgan- 
ized to  provide  for  individual  and  group 
interests  and  for  instruction  suited  to  adolescent 
capacities. 


...  r    7"?  COLLECE  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUStC 

All  Grades  lo  Graduation  •  n  j    j     .     .,  , 

Preparation  (or  Univcrsilips  *"  *'»««»  ">  "U  branches  to  CiaJualiiin 

Modern  Luiiuait,  Domestic  Science     Teacher's  Crrtiricale 

Elecu(ioa,~Sleae^aphjr  ,,      ,.  ,      , .,    .   . 

Physical  Tralnini.  Fine  Arts  Ucenlute  of  Musk  from  Dalhousi* 

Ailt  and  Oafis  Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dalhoujie 

Autumn  Term  opens  I5lh  Srpl.  191 
Ttr  KMltmiu*  and  Information  apply  to  REV.  ROBERT  LAINO,  \Uhhx, 

Our  Store  is  Simply  Filled  Right  Up  with  the  Newest  and  Best 

CLOTHING  and  FURNISHINGS 
For  Men  and  Boys 

AT   PRICES   WHICH    DEFY   COMPETtTION 

H.   N.   DeMILLE  &  CO., 

199  to  201  UNION  ST.,  (Opera  House  Block)  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B     . 


HELP  TO  WIN  THE  WAR. 
An  Opportunity  for  Small  Investors. 

The  new  War  Savings  Certificates  which  have  been  created 
by  the  Government  to  encourage  thrift  and  economy  and  to 
give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  financing  our  war 
expenditure,  are  now  on  sale  at  every  bank  and  money  order 
post  office  in  Canada.  The  $25  certificate  sells  for  $21.50, 
the  $50  for  $43,  and  the  $100  for  $86. 

As  an  investment  these  certificates  offer  many  attractive 
features  —  chief  of  which  are  the  absolute  security  and  the 
excellent  interest  return.  For  every  $21.50  lent  to  the 
Government  now,  $25  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  three 
years. 

There  are  two  other  features  which  are  especially  interesting 
to  small  investors.  First,  the  certificates  may  be  surrendered 
at  any  time,  if  the  buyer  should  need  his  money;  and  second, 
each  certificate  is  registered  at  Ottawa  in  the  buyer's  name 
and,  if  lost  or  stolen,  is  therefore  valueless  to  anyone  else. 

But  while  they  are  excellent  from  an  investment  standpoint, 
the  certificates  should  appeal  strongly  to  Canadians  because 
they  offer  to  those  who  must  serve  at  home  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity for  a  most  important  patriotic  service.  The  person  who 
honestly  saves  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and  places  his 
savings  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  by  purchasing 
these  certificates,  may  feel  that  he  is  having  a  direct  share 
in  feeding,  equipping  and  munitioning  our  Canadian  soldiers, 
who  are  so  nobly  doing  their  part. 


Teachers  being  human,  their  personality  is 
affected  by  their  surroundings,  and  pupils  are 
influenced,  willingly  or  not,  to  imitate  their 
teacher.  Too  much  cannot  be  done  to  make 
them  cheerful,  happy,  energetic  models  for  the 
members  of   their  classes. 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 

Amateur  Circus  Life  by  Ernest  Balch,  price  $1.50, 
published  by  The  MacMillans  in  Canada,  St.  Martins 
House,  Toronto.  This  book  is  decidedly  one  for  boys. 
Around  the  "circus"  idea  the  author  builds  a  very  interest- 
ing and  practical  system  of  physical  training,  a  system 
which  will  greatly  benefit  the  growing  boy,  which  will 
appeal  to  his  love  of  "shows,"  and  at  the  same  time  call 
for  no  expensive  outlay  for  equipment.  In  addition  to  his 
strictly  "circus"  chapters,  Mr.  Black  has  one  or  two 
articles  for  the  teacher  or  parents  which  make  clear  how, 
underlying  all  the  subjects,  there  are  fundamental  precepts 
and  rules  drawn  from  his  years  of  experience  with  boys 
which  would  l)e  of  great  value  in  building  up  strong 
bodies.  The  work  is  profusely-  illustrated  with  half-tones 
and  lined  drawings  prepared  from  photographs  of  boy 
amateurs  taught  in  class  by  the  method  of  physical  training 
advocated  in  its  pages.  We  consider  that  Amateur  Circus 
Life  fills  a  long  standing  want  with  regard  to  the  physical 
training  of  lx)ys  and  girls,  and  heartily  recommend  it  to 
all  those  who  have  the  physical  care  of  the  younger 
generation   at    heart. 

Story-telling.  Questioning  and  Studying  b\-  Herman 
Ilarrell  Home,  price  .$1. .")(),  published  by  The  MacMillans 
in  Canada,  St.  .Martins  House,  Toronto.  Within  the 
past  few  years  the  literary  market  has  been  almost  flooded 
with  te.\t  books  as  to  story-telling,  etc.  Some  of  them 
have  been  well  worth  investing  in,  while  others  were  hardly 
of  any  value.  Story-telling,  Questioning  and  Studying  is 
certainly  in  the  former  class.  Taking  these  three  main 
school  arts  and  dealing  with  them  in  a  most  practical 
way  it  certainly  forms  a  book  which  all  teachers  may  well 
have  at  hand.  The  work  has  all  ages  in  mind,  and  to 
quote  from  the  preface,  consequently  those  who  read  for 
practical  guidance  only  will  find  a  few  pages  here  and 
there  which  they  will  prefer  to  omit.  Those  who  read 
all  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  themselves  whether  they  be 
apprentices,  journeymen  or  masters,  will  probably  find 
nothing  untelligble  though  it  be  unu.sable.  The  contents 
of  these  studies,  such  as  t.he  definition  of  a  story,  the 
form  of  a  story,  the  purpose  of  story-telling,  how  to  tell 
a  good  stor>',  the  place  of  a  story  in  education,  under  the 
heading  of  "The  .Art  of  Story-telling,"  and  the  importance 
of  questioning,  the  kinds  of  (piestions,  the  answer,  reference 
to  the  art  of  questioning,  catalogued  under  the  heading 
of  "The  .Art  of  (Jucslioning, "  and  the  ".Art  of  .Studying" 
comprising  such  interesting  subjects  as  the  definition  of 
studying,  how  to  slu(l\,  training  pupils  to  study,  and  the 
five  rules  of  stud\-,  ha\e  liccn  given  in  literature  form  from 
time  to  time  in  the  extra  mural  course  for  teachers  of  the 
.New   \'ork    rni\ersil\    in    Brooklyn.   Newark  and   Paterson. 

Ilealon's  Annual,  price  $\.2r>,  published  by  the  Heaton 
Agency,  •'!2  Church  Street,  Toronto.  As  this  periodical 
is  a  recognized  commercial  hand-book  of  Canada  and 
Hoards  of  Trade  register  now  running  into  the  thirteenth 
year,  comment  is  hardly  necessary  from  us,  but  we  would 
certainly  recommend  that  teachers  have  a  copy  handy  for 
reference  as  it  might  save  them  hours  of  searching  in  other 
directions  when  important  questions  with  respect  to 
financial,  commercial  regulations,  customs  information, 
etc.,    are    required. 


Carpentry,  by  Ira  S.  Griffith,  The  Manual  Arts  Press 
Peoria,  Illinois,  price  $1.00  post  paid,  is  a  treatise  of  the 
"every-day"  problems  of  the  carpenter  and  house  builder. 
Unlike  other  books  on  the  subject,  it  does  not  deal  with 
miniature  models  or  a  few  selected  details,  but  treats  of 
the  practical  problems  of  the  carpenter  from  the  "laying 
of  foundations"  to  the  completion  of  the  "interior 
finish. " 

As  a  text-book  on  carpentry,  it  meets  every  student 
requirement.  The  language  is  simple,  the  selection, 
arrangement  and  presentation  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  best  educational  methods. 
Although  many  books  have  been  published  on  various 
phases  of  house  building,  no  single  volume  has  attempted 
to  cover  the  essentials  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  adapted 
for  school  use.  It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  reference 
use  by  students.  Journeymen  carpenters  will  also  find 
it  a  valuable  handbook. 

The  line  drawings  show  a  high  standard  of  technique 
and  the  photographs,  made  by  an  expert,  were  taken 
"on  the  job"  especially  for  this  book.  It  is  well  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  is  strongly  and  attractively  bound 
uniform  with  "Essentials  of  Woodworking." 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  will  put  to 
press  immediately  for  reprinting,  Jane  Grey's  novel. 
Wildfire,  which  was  published  only  last  week.  They  will 
reprint  also  The  Mysterious  Stranger,  by  Mark  Twain. 

Col.  William  F.  Cody,  who  died  last  week,  tells  in  his 
book,  The  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill,  published  by  the 
Harpers,  the  story  of  his  first  fight  with  Indians.  It  was 
in  1857,  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  that  he  killed 
an  Indian.  He  was  accompanying  some  cattle-herders 
when  they  were  attacked  on  the  South  Platte  River. 
The  Indians  stampeded  the  cattle,  killed  three  men  and 
then  charged  on  the  rest.  .A  volley  stopped  them  for  the 
moment  and  the  herders  took  refuge  in  the  river,  wadiiig 
behind  the  bank  on  their  way  to  Fort  Kearnej'.  Buffalo 
Bill  fell  behind  and  when  he  suddenly  looked  up  at  the 
bank  above  he  saw  an  Indian's  head.  He  aimed  and  fired 
and  the  next  moment  was  terrified  to  see  "about  six  feet 
of  dead  Indian  come  tumbling  into  the  river."  From  that 
time  forward,  he  said,  "I  became  a  hero  and  an  Indian- 
killer." 

The  February  Century  is  the  Mid-winter  Fiction  Number, 
and  in  addition  to  an  instalment  of  Gertrude  Hall's  serial, 
".Aurora  the  Magnificent,"  the  fiction  includes  five  short 
stories.  Most  of  them  are  by  new  writers;  for  example, 
Thomas  Beer,  whose  story  of  fraternal  feeling,  "The 
Brothers,"  opens  the  number;  Gertrude  .Nafe,  who 
contributes  "One  Hundred  Dollars,"  a  story  of  the  fight 
against  poverty;  Roger  Wray,  author  of  "An  Episode." 
Sarah  N,  ("leghorn  is  represented  by  a  dramatic  little 
narrative,  "Mr.  Charles  Raleigli  Rawdon,  Ma'am,"  and 
Fannie  Kemble  John.son  contributes  another  adventure 
from   the  life  of   Roddy   Ivor. 

The  number  also  contains  two  notable  artistic  features' 
an  article  on  wood-engraving  by  the  greatest  living  expon- 
ent of  the  art.  Timothy  Cole,  illustrated  by  no  less  than 
seven  of  his  finest  engravings;  and  a  series  of  five  vigorous 
and  characteristic  lithographs  of  the  munitions  works  of 
England,  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
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OFFICIAL   NOTICE. 


New  Brunswick  School  Calendar, 


1917. 

April  5  - 

April  11- 

May  18- 

May  22- 

May  23- 

May  24- 


Second  Term. 

-Schools     close     for     Easter 
Vacation. 

-Schools  re-opeii  after  Easter 
Vacation. 

-  Loyalist    Day  •  (Holiday    for 
St.    John    City   only). 

-Exams,  for  Class  III  License 
begin. 

-  Empire  Day. 

-Victoria   Day    (Public    Holi- 
day). 

May  24 — Last  Day  on  which  Inspect- 
ors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive Applications  for  De- 
partmental Exams.,  Reg. 
38-6. 

June  3  —  King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

June     8  —  Normal  School  Closing. 

June  12  —  Final  Exams,  for  License 
begin. 

June  18  —  High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
ams, begin. 

June  29  —  ?ublic  Schools  close  for 
Term. 


FOR  OFFICE  or  SCHOOL  USE 


WIRE 

WASTE 

PAPER 

BASKETS 


WIRE 

LETTER 

BASKETS 


Our  Waste  Paper  Baskets  are  stoutly 
constructed  from  strong  wire,  and  are 
fitted  with  tin  bottoms  which  protect 
the  floor. 

Barnes  &  Co.  Ltd. 

84  PRINCE  WM.  STREET, 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Hear  the  Re-Creation 

haroldIhalmers' 

Wonderful  Voice 


by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  whose  new  art  has  made 
a  new  era  in  music's  realm  by  Re-Creating  the 
voices  and  instrumental  performances  of  the 
world's  greatest  artists  so  perfectly  that  you  can- 
not distinguish  between  the  actual  performances 
and  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  them,  by  means  of 

The  New  Edison 

the  most  perfect  and  marvellous  of  musical 
instruments.        COME   IN   AND   HEAR   IT. 

W.H.THORNE&,CO.Lt(l.,St.Jolin,N.B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE  HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR  LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND      FOR     LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO., 


56     KING    STREET, 

ST    JOHN.    N.  B. 


ESTABLISHED   1894 


WE 


are  the  only  Optometrists  in  New 
Brunswick  who  are  legally  recog- 
nized in  a  province  of  Canada. 
We  are  registered  by  examination 
in  the  Province   of  Quebec. 

D.  BOYANER 


TWO 

37  Duke  and 


STORES 

1 1    Charlotte  Sts. 


Widths  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &  F 
in    ladies     footwear    from    the 
madian    and    American 
factories. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


TEACHERS'  COURSES. 


YOU 


can  qualify  in  spare  time  at  home,  by  taking  our  Corres- 
pondence Courses  for;  N.  S.  Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  XII; 
N.  B.  Normal  Entrance  Class  1.  Class  11,  Class  III:  P.  E.  I.  Normal 
Entrance,  Second  Class,  First  Class;  Matriculation  for  any  University. 
Instruction  given  in  full  course  or  any  one  or  more  subjects  as  desired. 
Also  Courses  in  Commercial  and  other  subjects — Ask  about  what  interests  you.    "^^| 

Lesson  Helps — Key  to  P.  S.  Arithmetic:  Lessons  on  Ontario  Fourth 
Reader  (used  in  N.  S.  and  P.  E.  I.);  Lessons  on  Ontario  High 
School  Reader,  selections    for   1917:   One  Dollar  each,   postpaid. 
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At  the  present  time  when  the  effect  of  the 
war  is  being  felt  in  every  department  of  life, 
the  public  are  called  upon  to  meet  heavier 
expenses  in  the  domestic  world,  just  as  the 
business  man  has  to  cut  and  scheme  if  satis- 
factory  results  are   to   be  attained. 

The  Educational  Review  is  no  exception  to 
this  condition  of  things,  as,  every  department  is 
showing  a  steady  increase  as  to  running  expenses. 


The  cost  of  news  print,  has  naturally  jumped  up 
the  cost  of  printing,  whilst  the  increases  allowed 
in  certain  branches  of  labour  has  added  to  that 
increase,  so  that,  for  instance,  this  month's  issue 
has  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  to  publish  as  it 
did  two  years  ago. 

In  191.5  the  subscription  price  of  the  Review 
was  one  dollar.  In  1917  the  subscription  price 
is  still  only  one  dollar,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  actual  running  expenses  have  showed 
such  an  increase.  Other  Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral magazines  have  commenced  to  charge  more, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  daily  papers,  many  of 
them  have  not  only  doubled  their  subscription 
price,  but  have  increased  their  advertising  rates 
considerably. 

Up  to  the  moment,  we  have  managed  to 
struggle  on  without  resorting  to  either  of  these 
changes,  feeling  that  we  have  the  support  of 
our  readers,  and  advertisers,  but  we  wOuld  like 
this  to  be  of  a  more  practical  nature  than  it 
has  been  hitherto,  in  some  cases.  Jn  other 
words  may  we  ask  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  as  yet  paid  this  year's  subscription  to 
please  send  along  their  dollar.  By  so  doing  it 
will  not  only  prevent  us  having  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  Review,  but  it  will  help  us  to  give 
you  still  better  value  tlian  ever,  to  add  other 
interesting  and  helpful  features,  which  we  are 
planning  to   let   you   have. 

It  will  also  enable  us  to  keep  ui^  the  high 
standard  of  our  contributors,  as  well  as  add  to 
such  as  we  have  the  opportunity.  Kindly  there- 
fore, send  along  any  back  subscriptions,  and  we 
on  our  part  will  do  our  very  best  to  give  you 
more  reason  than  ever  for  turning  to  the  Edu- 
cational Review,  month  by  month,  and  finding 
therein  that  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
your    individual    taste    in    educational    literature. 


The  refunding  of  subscription  to  every  tenth 
new  subscriber,  whose  order  is  prepaid,  will  be 
continued  during  March  and  April,  and  a  full 
list  published  in  the  May  issue. 
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PLANT  LIFE 

H.  G.  Perry. 
Some    Suggestions    for    Spring    Study. 

Out  on  the  hills  along  the  shaded  rocky  ledges 
grows  the  pretty  little  rock  fern,  Polypodium 
vulgare.  Its  leaves  or  fronds  are  thick  and 
leathery  and  you  might  not  think  it  beautiful  at 
all  when  compared  with  the  more  delicate  forms 
of  our  summer  ferns,  but  it  keeps  green  all  winter 
and  as  you  find  it  peeping  through  the  snow  in 
early  spring  you  suddenly  realize  that  it  has  a 
beauty  all  its  own.  This  little  fern  seems  to  prefer 
the  tops  and  upper  shelves  of  rocks  where  the  soil 
is  shallow  and  moderately  dry.  The  leaves  spring 
from  a  slender  prostrate  stem  called  3  rootstock. 
Remove  such  a  stem  from  among  the  dead  leaves 
and  moss  in  which  it  lies.  On  the  lower  side  it 
gives  rise  to  the  roots,  and  the  upper  side  it  bears 
the  leaves.  At  the  tip  of  the  rootstock  is  the  bud, 
by  means  of  which  growth  is  continued  from  year 
to  year. 

The  leaf  varies  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length 
and  is  made  up  of  a  rather  slender  leafstalk  and  a 
somewhat  narrow  pinnatifid  or  pinnate  blade. 
The  pinnules  are  narrow,  usually  blunt  at  the  ends 
and  slightly  broader  where  they  join  the  mid-rib. 
The  upper  end  of  the  leaf  is  always  pinnulate. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  on  the  back  of 
the  upper  pinnules,  appear  double  rows  of  low 
wart-like  growths  of  a  yellow  color  but  which  is 
turning  dark  brown  with  age.  These  are  the  fruit 
dots  or  sori,  and  each  is  made  up  of  many  little 
stalked  capsules  which  contain  reproductive  bodies 
called  spores.  The  capsules  themselves  are  called 
spore-cases  or  sporangia.  The  capsule  wall  is  very 
thin  and  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells.  From 
one  end  of  the  little  stalk  over  the  spore-case  and 
half  down  to  the  stalk  again,  is  a  row  of  ring 
(annulus)  of  thick  walled  cells,  which  in  the  ripe 
capsule,  on  becoming  dry,  tends  to  open  outward. 
This  ruptures  the  thin  wall  of  the  capsule  and 
scatters  the  spores  with  considerable  force.  "By 
mounting  sporangia  under  a  low-power  microscope, 
moistening  them,  and  watching  them  as  they 
become  dry,  this  action  may  be  seen." 

Each  spore  under  suitable  conditions  will  grow 
into  a  new  plant,  but  not  into  one  like  the  parent 
fern.  In  fact  the  new  form  is  so  different  that  one 
would  never  recognize  it  as  belonging  to  the  same 


group  of  plants.  When  the  spore  germinates  it 
first  produces  a  long  single  thread-like  growth, 
divided  by  somewhat  obliquely  placed  cross  walls 
into  three  or  four  long  cells.  As  new  cells  are 
formed  at  the  outer  end  they  become  shorter  and 
shorter  and  as  the  walls  are  placed  more  obliquely 
the  structure  tends  to  widen  out  and  it  finally 
grows  into  a  flat  heart-shaped  green  body  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  little  plant 
is  called  a  prothallium. 

In  the  notch  or  sinus  of  the  plant  is  the  growing 
point,  the  point  at  which  cell  division  continues  to 
take  place.     The  formation  of  new  cells  does  not 


Figure  1.     The  Fern  prothallium,  archegonium,  etc. 

A,  stages  in  the  germination  of  the  spore.  B.  young  prothallium,  showing 
first  appearance  of  the  growing  point,  the  wedged-shaped  apical  cell  x. 
C,  tip  of  the  young  prothallium  beginning  to  take  on  the  heart-shaped 
form:  x  the  growing  point.  D.  mature  p'Othalliura.  showing  group  of 
archegonia  just  back  of  the  notch,  and  antheridia  farther  back  among  the 
rhizoids,  r  h.  E,  an  open  archegonium  with  egg  ready  for  fertilization, 
and  two  sperms  near  the  entrance  of  the  neck. 

keep  pace  with  the  rapid  enlargement  of  cells  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it,  hence  the  point  seems  to 
fall  behind  the  growth  on  each  side  of  it  and  the 
heart-shaped  form  results. 

The  spores  germinate  readily  and  interesting 
experiments  in  growing  fern  prothallia  may  be 
carried  on  with  little  trouble  in  the  school  room. 
The  cultures  grow  best  in  wide  flower  pots  set  in 
saucers  of  water.  After  filling  the  pot  with  earth 
to  an  inch  of  the  top,  with  finely  sieved  earth  as  a 
top  layer,  it  is  often  well  to  sterilize  it,  to  kill  fungi, 
by  heating  it  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  steam 
sterilizer.    When  cool  it  is  ready  for  planting.    An 
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ordinary  cooking  steamer  or  metal  pail  with  a 
shelf  and  closely  fitting  cover  makes  a  good 
sterilizer. 

The  fruit  dots  are  scraped  from  recently  collected 
ferns,  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  the  spore- 
cases  crushed  open  and  the  contents  blown  gently 
over  the  earth  in  the  flower  pot.  The  top  of  the 
pot  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  the  culture 
is  watered  from  the  saucer  beneath.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  keep  it  too  moist,  otherwise  fungi 
may  spring  up  and  "damp  off"  your  growing  fern 
crop. 

The  spores  of  Polypodium  and  of  many  others 
of  our  common  ferns  are  said  to  retain  their 
vitality  for  over  a  year;  the  spores  of  the  genus 
Osmunda,  however,  live  only  a  few  days  after 
maturity. 

In  cultures  prepared  in  this  way,  and  kept  an 
ordinary  room  temperature,  prothallia  will  begin 
to  appear  in  from  three  to  four  weeks  and  be  full 
grown  in  six  weeks,  and  little  fern  fronds  will  begin 
to  develop  in  two  or  three  weeks  more. 

This  is  an  interesting  experiment  and  every 
High  School  pupil  should  be  familiar  with  it.  In 
this  very  way  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
Boston  fern  have  been  derived.  According  to 
experiments  carried  on  with  the  Boston  fern,  in  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Cornell  University,  its 
spores  germinate  best  on  a  medium  composed  of 
" well-deca> ed  oak-leaf  mold." 

On  the  under  side  of  the  porthallium  are 
numerous  fine  filaments  or  rhizoids,  which  act 
like  roots  in  that  they  connect  it  with  the  earth 
and  supply  it  with  water  and  certain  mineral 
salts  from  the  soil.  On  the  under  surface  too, 
but  nearer  the  growing  point,  are  very  small  flask 
shaped  bodies  witli  long  necks,  so  small  in  fact 
that  they  can  be  seen  only  with  the  microscope.  * 
When  mature  the  neck  is  open  and  leads  to  the 
enlarged  portion,  set  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothal- 
lium,  and  in  which  is  produced  a  round  reproduc- 
tive cell,  called  an  egg.  The  flask-like  structure  is 
called  archegonium. 

The  microscope  also  shows,  scattered  among  the 
rhizoids,  other  small  rounded  bodies  reminding  one 
of  very  small  microscopic  ant-hills.  These  are  the 
anthredia,  and  at  maturity  they  set  free  many 
small  motile  cells,  called  sperms.  A  drop  of  water 
under  a  prothallium  forms  a  little  sea  in  which  the 
sperms  swim  about,  and,  attracted  by  substances 
from  the  archegonia  dissolved  in  the  water,  they 


make  their  way  down  the  open  neck  and  one  of 
them  unites  with  the  egg  cell.  This  is  fertilization, 
and  the  cell  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  — 
the  egg  and  the  sperm  —  grows  at  once  into  a  new 
plant,  like  the  one  that  produced  the  fruit  dots. 
The  eggs  and  sperms  are  collectively  known  as 
gametes,  they  are  also  called  reproductive  cells, 


Figure  2.     A  fern  (Aspidium  marginale). 

A,  section  of  the  creeping  roodstock,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
living  leaves  around  the  tip,  and  the  dead  stems  of  last  year's  leaves  farther 
back.  B.  a  leaflet  of  the  leaf  viewed  from  below  to  show  the  position  of 
the  sori.  C,  details  of  the  sori  and  veining  on  a  portion  of  a  leaflet.  D, 
section  of  a  sorus:  i,  indusium;  s,  sporangia.  E,  a  spore-case  or  sporan- 
gium, showing  the  opening  from  which  the  spores  (sp)  have  been  discharged; 
r,  ring  or  annulus. 

but  they  are  obviously  not  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  spores,  for  neither  can  make  any  further 
development  by  itself  —  there  must  be  a  union  of 
the  egg  and  the  sperm  before  a  new  plant  can  be 
produced. 

All  this  wonderful  process  takes  place  in  two  or 
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three  weeks.  Watch  the  young  cultures  and  you 
will  soon  see  a  little  leaf  peeking  up  in  the  sinus 
from  the  under  side  of  prothallium,  it  grows  larger 
day  by  day  and  soon  expands  into  a  frond.  At  the 
same  time  a  little  stem  is  formed  with  a  tiny  bud 
at  the  end,  and  a  very  small  root  strikes  downward 
into  the  soil;  but  there  is  yet  another  part,  the 
foot,  by  means  of  which  it  retains  connection  with 
the  parent  prothallium  and  through  which  the 
baby  plantlet  is  nourished  until  it  has  grown  its 
root  and  formed  its  green  tissue,  and  is  able  to 
build  up  food  for  itself,  and  thus  finally  to  become 
an  independent  plant.  When  this  stage  in  the 
life  of  the  fern  is  reached  the  prothallium  usually 
dwindles  away,  as  its  life-work  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  life  cycle  of  the  ferns  we  find  two  phases 
or  generations  of  plant  life  alternating  with  one 
another:  One,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  with 
leaf,  roots,  and  stem,  that  bears  spores, —  the  spore 
bearer  or  sporophyte;  the  other,  the  small  flat 
heart-shaped  body  that  produces  the  gametes,  the 
eggs  and  sperms,—  the  gamete  bearer  or  gameto- 
phyte.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  alternation 
of  generations  in  Botany. 

The  life  cycle  and  the  alternation  of  generations 
in  the  ferns  may  be  illustrated  by  a  diagram. 
Make  a  circle  on  the  board  about  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  make  breaks  in  the  circle  at  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  In  the  break  at  the 
north  place  the  sporophyte,  the  fern;  in  the  east 
place  what  it  produces,  the  spores;  in  the  south, 
what  develops  from  the  spores,  the  gametophyte; 
and  in  the  west  the  gametes,  the  eggs  and  sperms. 

In  these  few  condensed  paragraphs  we  have 
tried  to  make  interesting  a  phase  of  winter  and 
spring  plant  study  that  we  fear  is  sometimes  much 
neglected,  and  incidentally  we  have  introduced 
the  reader  to  some  of  the  most  sublime  facts  of 
biological  science. 

The  alternation  of  generations  takes  its  rise 
among  the  lower  forms  of  plant  life,  the  algae,  but 
does  not  become  a  fixed  characteristic  till  we  reach 
the  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns  and  all  the  higher 
plants.  When  it  is  first  found  as  a  fixed  plan  of 
development,  the  gametophyte  is  the  more  impor- 
tant generation,  while  the  sporophyte,  never 
becoming  independent,  lives  as  a  parasite  upon  its 
tissues.  When  we  reach  the  fern,  however,  we 
find  the  sporophyte  independent.  Is  it  ever 
parasitic  in  the  fern  at  any  period  of  its  life? 


It  is  also  a  most  interesting  fact  that  among  the 
higher  plants,  where  the  alternation  is  less  evident 
but  always  present,  it  is  the  gametophyte  that  is 
parasitic  upon  the  sporophyte. 

Other  evergreen  ferns  that  may  be  substituted 
for  the  Polypodium  are  Aspidium  marginale,  the 
Christmas  fern  (Polystichum  acrostichoides)  and 
at  times  aspidium  spinulosum,  though  the  fronds 
of  the  latter  are  usually  much  broken  by  the  snow 
of  winter. 

Aspidium  marginale  loves  the  rocky  hill  sides 
and  grows  in  clumps  with  several  fronds  close 
together.  The  frond  is  larger  than  that  of  Poly- 
podium and  is  bipinnatifid  or  bipinnate,  the  fruit 
dots  are  marginal  and  covered  with  a  shield-shaped 
tissue,  called  an  indusium.  The  Christmas  fern 
also  grows  in  clumps  with  very  upright  fronds  and 
is  once  pinnate.  The  pinnules  have  finely  serrate 
margins  and  are  arranged  alternately  on  the  midrib. 
Each  has  a  triangular  ear  on  the  upper  side  at  the 
base. 

(Illustrations  copied  from  Principles  of  Botany  —  Bergen 
and  Davis,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.) 


THE  CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

(The  answers  to  the  following  questions  will 
be  given  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Review.) 

1.  What  great  plot  has  been  revealed  during 
the   past   month? 

2.  Who  was  granted  a  passport  from  United 
States   to   Copenhagen? 

3.  What  important  town,  in  the  east,  have 
the    British    captured    recently? 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Act  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  United  States 
•and  Germany? 

5.  What  large  Cunard  liner  has  been  sunk 
last   month? 

Answer  to  Last  Month's  Questions. 

1.  The   British   Nation. 

2.  Between  Azores  Islands  and  the  South 
American  Coast. 

3.  Admiral  Dewey. 

4.  Off  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  Coast,  near 
Ynuiden. 

5.  The  Victoria  Cross,  Legion  of  Honor  and 
Cross  of  St.   George. 
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Prof.  Leacock, 


R.  B.  Bennett 


Hon.  Martin  Burrell. 


FIGHTING  FOOD  FAMINE. 
Prof.  Stephen  Leacock.  humorist  and  professor  of  political  economy  at  McGill  University,  told  the  Montreal  Housewives'  League  that  the 
world  faces  a  food  famine  "such  as  it  has  never  before  seen."     Canada,  he  declared,  was  fortunately  placed  because  of  her  great  cultivable  area. 
He  urged  that  individual  support  be  given  the  efforts  of  the  National  Service  Commission  and  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  "who 
are  wide  awake  to  the  situation." 


BETTER  AND  BRIGHTER. 

(A  paper  written  by  Rev,  Frank  Baird,  M.  A.,  which  was  to  have  been 
read  at  a  proposed  meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Institute,  Woodstock,  which 
was.  however,  postponed.) 

[Concluded  from  last  month.] 

I  pass  to  my  second  thought,  namely,  Brighter. 
To  do  better  is  not  enough.  You  must  not  only 
cast  out  the  demons  of  ignorance;  you  must  expel 
from  your  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  your  pupils, 
the  last  vestiges  of  pessimism,  gloom,  and  despair. 
We  read  of  Moses,  that  his  face  shone.  The  saints 
and  prophets  appear  in  art  with  halos  of  light  about 
their  heads.  Now  we  must  ever  look  to  our 
teachers  as  the  prophets  and  purveyors  of  the 
things  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  Their  wares  arc 
not  found  in  the  market-place;  to  many  of  us, 
their  treasures  are  hid  treasures.  How  they  com- 
municate to  us  of  their  riches?  They  must  come 
to  us,  with  all  their  weight  of  learning,  robed  in 


light,  haloed  with  brightness.  To  knowledge  they 
must  add  beauty.  Like  the  daughters  of  Zion 
they  must  put  on  their  beautiful  garments.  If  the 
solidity,  and  the  benefits  of  learning  do  not  appeal 
to  us,  they  must  seduce  us  toward  learning  by 
showing  us  its  beauty.  To  character,  as  repres- 
sented  by  Better,  they  must  add,  Brightness. 

How  often  does  an  otherwise  well-equipped 
teacher  fail  in  a  community,  and  in  a  school,  by 
not  knowing  how  to  smile!  Lincoln  never  would 
have  got  through  the  civil  war  if  he  had  not  had  a 
fund  of  brief,  bright,  laughter-provoking  anec- 
dotes. Contrary  to  a  generally  accepted  theory, 
childhood  is  melancholy,  and  needs  constant 
brightening.  The  schoolroom  is  often  a  gray, 
sombre  place.  In  spite  of  the  work  and  zeal  of 
Mr.  Steevcs,  and  the  various  inspectors,  most  of 
the  school  grounds  arc  yet  pretty  ugly  —  except 
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when  covered  with  snow.  In  most  schools,  ugli- 
ness is  the  rule,  and  beauty  the  exception.  Now, 
if  to  this  you  add  a  sombre-faced,  and  worse  still, 
a  sombre-spirited  teacher,  on  whose  brow  a  frown 
sits  enthroned  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  four 
in  the  afternoon, —  well,  do  not  be  surprised  if  the 
attendance  at  that  school  falls  off.  In  all  your 
attempts  at  personal,  and  school  and  district 
betterment,  do  not,  I  implore  you,  forget  personal 
school,  and  district  brightening.  If  frown  you 
must,  frown  on  the  way  to  school,  or  on  the  way 
home.  Plant  a  few  shrubs  on  the  school  grounds. 
Have  a  few  humorous  anecdotes  always  at  hand 
Make  your  calls  in  the  homes  to  be  like  rays  of 
sunshine  in  cloudy  weather,  like  birds  singing  in 
the  rain,  like  shadows  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.  No  sombre  commercial  man  is  found  on 
the  road.  Why  should  sombre  schoolteachers  be 
found  in  our  schools? 

For  a  moment  view  these  two  phases  of  a 
teacher's  work  from  a  different  angle.  As  repre- 
senting, say,  the  character  side,—  the  deeper  side, 
the  solid  side  of  learning,  if  you  will, —  take  the 
Hebrew  nation.  It  may  be  represented  by  the 
Temple,  by  what  in  Scripture  is  termed  Zion's  Hill, 
on  which  the  temple  was  built.  To  the  devout 
Jew  all  things  gathered  around  this  sacred  eleva- 
tion. From  Zion  went  forth  the  Law.  It  stood 
for  religion,  character,  and  the  central  things  of 
the  life  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  It  gave  cast  and 
color  to  the  Jewish  life.  It  was  vital  and  essential 
to  the  Jew,  even  as  are  the  solid  and  substantial 
things  of  learning  vital  and  essential  to  us.  It 
stood  for  Better  —  it  represented  toil,  it  called  for 
the  expenditure  of  energy,  for  the  laying  of  large 
gifts  upon  the  altar;  it  insisted  that  the  way  to 
life  led  by  the  altar.  It  did  not  look  on  life  as  a 
trifling  and  superficial  thing.  It  was  good  and 
great.  We  will  suffer  infinite  and  irreparable  loss 
if,  at  any  time,  we  permit  the  central  things  of 
character  and  solid  learning  to  suffer  eclipse.  We 
must  be,  and  do, —  Better. 

But  over  against  this  Hill  of  Zion  we  may 
properly  set  another.  As  students,  as  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  learning,  we  have  heard  of  Greece, 
the  national  contemporary,  and  to  a  degree,  in 
some  respects  the  rival  of  Hebraism.  In  Greece, 
as  in  Palestine,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  gathers 
around  a  hill, —  Mar's  Hill.  This,  we  may  say 
stood  for  culture  and  brightness.  From  Zion's 
Hill  men  lifted  up  their  voices  to  God,  and  thought 


of  character  and  redemption ;  from  Mar's  Hill  men 
cast  their  eyes  over  the  green  earth  and  said  how 
good,  how  beautiful  it  is!  The  Hebrew  ever  said, 
Let  us  worship  heaven;  the  Greek,  Let  us  enjoy 
the  earth.  The  dominant  note  to  the  Jew  was 
betterment,  the  dominant  note  to  the  Greek  was 
Brightness.  To  the  Jew,  perfectness  of  heart,  to 
the  Greek,  perfectness  of  face,  of  form,  wa&  the 
supreme  good.  Put  differently,  the  Jew  crowned 
the  life  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  mind;  the  Greek 
was  more  interested  in  externals.  The  Jew  took 
no  account  of  the  shape  of  a  man's  face,  or  of  his 
stature,  so  long  as  his  heart  was  right.  The  Greek 
thought  much  more  of  a  properly  and  athletically 
formed  body  than  of  a  properly  and  religiously 
informed  mind. 

From  both  of  these  ancient  conceptions  we  may 
learn.  To  both  of  the  historic  hills  of  the  past  we 
may  go.  I  would  have  you  combine  them,  and 
blend  them  into  one.  The  Greek  conception, 
standing  alone,  was  doomed  to  failure.  It  is  here 
Germany  has  failed.  The  Germans  beautified 
their  cities,  but  allowed  their  minds  to  be  corrupted. 
You  cannot  polish  sand,  but  you  can  polish  marble. 
In  setting  much  store  by  the  mind,  in  emphasizing 
character,  stern  morality,  truth  in  the  inward  parts, 
God,  and  heaven,  the  Hebrew  was  laying  a  founda- 
tion. You  can  add  to  the  Better  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  Brightness  of  the  Greek,  but  you  cannot  begin 
at  the  other  end.  Therefore,  I  give  you,  first, 
Better,  then  Brighter. 

As  with  the  Jews,  much  of  your  work  must  be 
foundation  work.  In  this  is  the  glor>'  and  the 
appeal  of  the  teaching  profession.  There  is  much 
hard  work  to  be  done  in  all  foundation  laying. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  humdrum  in  the  routine  of 
the  school  day.  But  it  is  worth  while.  Let  there 
be  no  faltering,  no  shrinking,  no  shamming,  no 
lying  stones  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  walls  you 
lay.  And  in  the  doing  of  the  solid  work  throw  in 
as  much  of  the  Greek  spirit  of  blitheness  and  beauty 
as  possible.  Brighten  the  corner  where  you  are. 
Turn  the  dark  cloud  inside  out,  and  go  on  doing  it, 
and  doing  your  best,  even  if  the  increase  in  salary 
does  not  come,  and  the  well  merited  call  from  the 
remote  coimtry  district  to  the  town  or  city  staff  is 
long  delayed. 

As  to  rewards  for  this  dual  fidelity,  touching  the 
betterment  and  the  brightening  of  your  lives  and 
spheres,  do  not  be  over-anxious.  Emerson,  with 
whom  I  started,  is  a  bit  too  material,  I  think.    As 
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intimated,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  too  sweeping,  too 
indescriminate,  too  unscientific,  in  the  matter  of 
material  certainty  of  rewards  for  fidelity  in  our 
respective  spheres.  If  I  do  my  simple  and  my 
whole  duty ;  if  I  play  my  part  as  a  bringer  of  truth, 
and  an  unfolder  of  the  marvellous  scroll  of  the 
book  of  knowledge  to  young,  eager  and  expectant 
eyes;  if  I  help  some  whose  feet  are  stumbling  on 
the  dark  mountains  of  ignorance,  to  the  door  of 
the  palace  of  learning;  if,  in  the  educational  sphere 
I  can  in  any  measure  pluck  up  a  thorn  and  plant  a 
fir  tree;  if  I  can  have  even  some  part  in  the  sup- 
planting of  a  brier  with  a  myrtle,  and  can  feel  in 
the  end  that  I  have  imparted  some  knowledge  and 
distributed  some  brightness  in  the  sphere  where  I 
labored; —  If,  I  say,  I  can  feel  this,  I  shall  have  my 
reward,  even  though  my  house  built  in  the  woods, 
have  no  path  to  its  door,  beaten  by  the  feet  of 
prying  and  applauding  pilgrims.  As  a  teacher  in 
our  schools  in  former  days,  as  a  teacher  still,  and  as 
one  who  ever  hopes  to  merit  that  honoured  name, 
I  give  you  for  the  new  year,  and  for  all  the  years, 
this  toast  —  Better  and  Brighter. 


MILITARY    HOSPITALS    LANTERN    SLIDES. 

An  Ontario  minister  the  other  day  borrowed 
from  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  a  set 
of  lantern  slides.  These  slides  show  what  goes 
on  at  the  hospitals  and  sanatoriums.  That  is, 
they  show  something  of  how  our  injured  soldiers 
are  being  restored  to  health  and  to  power  for 
self-support,  however  serious  their  injuries  may 
be.  The  minister  exhibited  the  slides  at  three 
country  churches  under  his  charge.  In  returning 
the  set  he  writes: 

"My  recording  steward,  who  is  also  the  post- 
master and  chairman  of  the  local  recruiting 
league,  says  they  should  be  shown  in  every 
community.  They  meet  the  unrest  in  many 
families  who  have  feared  that  the  maimed  who 
return  will  be  forced  to  sell  lead  pencils  or  such 
like. 

"What  I  should  have  done  was  to  ask  for  them 
for  a  longer  period  and  put  them  in  one  very 
available  church  in  this  district.  A  man  with 
a  well  prepared  lecture  and  a  few  local  slides 
could  render  a  valuable  service  to  the  country, 
both  in  allaying  the  unrest  above  referred  to 
and  in  removing  the  prejudice  in  some  families 
from  which  recruits  might  be  secured." 


ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  D.  E.  A.  AND  O.  T.  A. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  eulogizes  work  of  Dominion 
Association,  and  shows  great  interest  in  movement. 
— Dr.    W.   S.   Carter  elected  President. 

The  members  of  the  Dominion  Education 
Association,  and  Ottawa  Teachers  Association, 
was  held  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  Hall,  Ottawa, 
on  February  2,  on  which  occasion  an  excellent 
address  was  delivered  by  His  Excellency  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  referred  in  eulogistic 
terms  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  associ- 
ation, and  expressed  the  pleasure  that  it  gave 
him  and  Her  Excellency  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations.  Referring  to  the  war  as  the  one 
tremendous  issue  which  just  now  set  aside  other 
considerations,  he  declared  there  was  however 
another   pathway    to   service. 

The  hope,  he  stated,  (according  to  the 
"Ottawa  Citizen")  should  be  uppermost  that 
all  could  give  the  highest  service  during  the  war. 
Teachers  could  do  much  to  mould  opinion. 
They  could  set  the  children  on  the  pathway  of 
patriotism,  inculcate  principles  which  would 
serve  them  in  good  stead  in  life,  and  make  them 
loyal  and  progressive  citizens.  Service  of  this 
kind  would  bring  the  reflection  that  they  had 
not  lived  in  vain,  and  had  done  their  share. 

The  occasion  was  a  notable  one  from  an 
educational  standpoint.  His  Excellency,  who  is 
chancellor  of  Leeds  University,  England,  showed 
the  heartiest  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
association,  and  endorsed  the  eflforts  being  made 
to  heighten   the  standard. 

Socializing  the  Schools. 

Professor  John  Dewey  was  again  heard  on  a 
vital  and  interesting  topic  the  question  of 
"Socializing  the  Schools."  Schools,  he  main- 
tained, should  teach  more  than  expected.  They 
should  give  pupils  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
how  to  conduct  themselves  in  life,  and  in  affairs 
away  from  school.  It  was  time  he  stated  to 
shatter  many  of  the  shibboleths  that  have  been 
persistently  clung  to  in  the  past.  Old  stereo- 
typed methods  in  vogue  for  years  would  have 
to  be  swept  away,  and  new  and  more  modern 
methods  adapted.  He  instanced  the  study  of 
physics  as  an  example  of  what  could  be  accom- 
plished. Knowledge  of  motors,  electricity,  and 
scientific  subjects  could  be  taught  by  application 
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of  the  uses  of  motors,  telephones,  and  other 
practical  illustrations  rather  than  by  hard  and 
fast  theoretical   axioms. 

Leaders  in  Work. 

Dr.  Ale.\.  Robinson,  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  British  Columbia  was  introduced,  and 
in  a  brief  resume  told  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  that  province  during  the  past  few 
years.  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  newly-elected  president 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Educational  Associ- 
ation, spoke  on  behalf  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Dr.  John  Waugh  gave  assurance  of  Ontario's 
loyalty.  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  superintendent  of 
education  for  Nova  Scotia,  declared  he  would 
not  be  outdone  in  "the  boasting  competition" 
and  recital  of  educational  accomplishment  and 
presented    a   good   case   for   his   native   province. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Clarke,  B.  A.,  acted  as  chairman. 
The  Apollo  male  quartet  rendered  several  songs 
in   a   highly   capable   manner. 

Round-Table  Conference. 

Unity  and  co-operation  have  marked  the  joint 
meetings  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Ottawa  Teachers  Association. 
Both  associations  have  benefitted  largely  by  the 
fact  that  the  conventions  are  being  held  in  con- 
junction. The  round  table  conferences  of  the 
Dominion  Education  Association  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  discussion,  and  the  advancement 
of  proposals  having  for  their  object  the  advance- 
ment of  provincial  education. 

Officers  Elected. 

Previous  to  the  election  of  their  officers  yester- 
day afternoon  the  joint  conferences  attended  the 
address  given  by  Dr.  John  Dewey,  professor  of 
philosophy  of  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  on  "Obser\ation  and  Thinking."  The 
Dominion  Association  then  adjourned  and  elected 
their  officers.  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  superintendent 
of  New  Brunswick  schools,  was  elected  president 
to  succeed  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  C.  M.  G.,  who 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 

The  following  officers  were  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  other  positions  on  the  directorate. 
Honorary'  presidents,  the  superintendents  and 
deputy  ministers  of  the  various  provinces;  vice- 
president,  Hon.  C\ril  Delage;  superintendent  of 
education     in     Quebec;      second     vice-president, 


Inspector  R.  H.  Cowley,  Toronto;  secretary 
treasurer.  Dr.  J.  H.  Putman;  directors.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Robertson,  C.  M.  G.;  J.  Silver,  superin- 
tendent Protestant  schools,  Montreal;  Prof.  J. 
A.  Dale,  Dr.  D.  Soloan,  superintendent  Normal 
School,  Truro,  N.  S.;  Dr.  John  Waugh,  Inspec- 
tor of  public  and  separate  schools.  Saskatoon; 
D.  Mackenzie,  Winnipeg;  D.  P.  McColl,  Winni- 
peg; H.  H.  Smith,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Saskatoon;  D.  Mackenzie,  deputy  minister  of 
education.  Alberta;  Dr.  Arthur  Scott,  superin- 
tendent of  Calgary  schools;  Dean  Coleman, 
Queens  University,  and  Dr.  Alex.  Robinson, 
superintendent  of  education,  British  Columbia. 
Dr.  Robertson,  the  retiring  president,  paid 
tribute  to  the  work  accomplished  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Putman  as  secretary  of  the  association.  The 
latter  wished  to  relinquish  this  position,  but  was 
prevailed   upon   to   accept  another   term. 


THE    LATE    MISS    ELEANOR    ROBINSON 

Editor  of  the  Educational  Review,  1913-1916. 
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V     THE    CHILDREN'S    HOUR     v 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

You  certainly  gave  me  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  when  you  entered  the  handwriting 
contest  during  the  past  two  months.  From  all 
parts  of  Eastern  Canada  entries  flowed  in.  In 
some  cases  individual  kiddies  did  their  best  to 
win  the  prize,  whilst  from  some  country  schools 
every  pupil  appears  to  have  endeavored  to 
capture   the   award. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce,  that,  after  carefully 
considering  age  and  work,  Miss  Helen  Libbey, 
age  thirteen,  St.  Stephen,  has  been  granted  the 
prize  of  $1.00,  whilst  the  free  subscription  to  the 
Educational  Review  for  one  year,  has  been 
allotted  to  Miss  Gertrude  C.  Caughlin,  who  is 
the  prize  winner's  teacher,  at  Mark  Street 
School. 

This  month  I  am  letting  you  have  a  drawing 
contest,  particulars  of  which  are  given  elsewhere 
on  this  page. 

As  I  am  planning  several  new  features  for  you, 
in  the  near  future  I  hope  you  will  watch  "The 
Children's  Hour"  closely. 

The  Editor  (Children's  Hour), 
Educational  Review, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 

Competition  for  Kiddies.    Prizes  for  Teacher  and 
Pupil. 

To  the  boy  or  girl,  who  sends  in  the  best 
drawing,  in  pencil,  of  his  or  her  own  left  hand, 
the  Educational  Review  will  award  a  splendid 
camera  complete  with  one  film,  valued  at  $6.00. 

All  entries  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Saturday,  March  31st,  Accompanied  by  One  New 
Subscription  to  the  Educational  Review, 
FOR  One  Year.  (A  year's  subscription  to  the 
Review  is  $1.00). 

At  the  bottom  of  the  paper  write  clearly  your 
name,  address,  age,  teacher's  name,  and  that  of 
your  school. 

Address  envelopes  to, 

The  Editor  (Children's  Hour), 
Educational    Review, 
St.    John,    N.    B. 

Whose   decision   must   be   considered   as  final. 


Being  Good  to  Snip. 

Mabel  S.  Merrill. 

"Snip  hasn't  anybody  to  be  good  to  him 
except  us,"  sighed  Ruth,  cuddling  the  little  black 
kitten  under  her  chin. 

"Mrs.  Pell  doesn't  have  time  to  be  good  to 
kittens,  she  takes  so  many  boarders,"  explained 
Harry.  "She  says  if  we  didn't  have  a  kitten 
apiece  already  she  would  let  us  keep  Snip,  but 
we've  got  Snowfiake  and  Hannah  May,  so  unless 
we  can  find  somebody  to  give  Snip  to  he  will 
have  to  be  carried  off  and  made  way  with." 

Harry  whispered  the  last  words  and  Ruth 
cuddled  the  kitten  closer. 

"We  can't  give  him  away  here  in  the  village, 
but  if  we  had  ten  cents  apiece  to  pay  our  fare 
over  to  Dane's  Mills  where  more  people  live  we 
could  find  somebody  to  take  him,"  she  said. 

"One  of  the  boarders  wants  lots  of  tips  of  fir 
boughs  to  put  in  a  pillow,"  said  Harry.  "Maybe 
she'd  pay  us  as  much  as  ten  cents  apiece  if  we 
brought  her  a  big  bag  full.  Let's  go  up  on  the 
hill  and  try. 

They  took  Snip  with  them  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  should  happen  to  him  while  they  were 
gone.  Snow  flake  and  Hannah  May  would  be 
safe  with  Mother  in  the  room  where  she  was 
sewing,  but  there  was  no  one  to  be  good  to 
Snip  in  the  busy  boarding-house  kitchen  where 
he  lived. 

Up  on  the  side  of  the  big  hill  beyond  the 
village  they  filled  their  bag  with  fir  tips  cut 
from  the  green  boughs.  It  was  hard  and  slow 
work  and  they  were  so  tired  when  it  was  done 
that  they  thought  they  would  find  a  good  place 
to  rest  before  they  started  for  home. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Jiill  was  the  trolley  track 
reaching  off  to  Dane's  Mills  and  beyond,  and  on 
a  side  track  stood  an  old  freight  car  which  had 
not  been  used  for  months. 

"We'll  climb  up  on  it  and  find  a  warm  place 
in  among  the  empty  boxes  and  things,"  Harry 
said.  "Course  there's  no  danger  of  their  coming 
to  take  it  away." 

They  found  such  a  nice  place  to  rest  on  the 
old    car    that    before    they      knew     what    was 
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LINER  LACONIA  TORPEDOED  AND  AMERICANS  KILLED. 

The  Cunard  steamer  Laconia,  a  sister  ship  of  the  Franconia,  was  on  the  Boston-Liverpool  route  before  the  war.  She  was  of  18,150  tons, 
625  feet  long,  72  feet  beam  and  wa«  splendidly  equipped  for  second  cabin  traiKc.  Two  American  women  perished  in  an  open  boat  after  the 
submarine's  attack. 


happening  they  had  gone  fast  asleep  with  their 
heads  on  the  bag  of  fir  and  the  kitten  between 
them.  They  slept  so  soundly  that  they  did  not 
hear  the  voices  of  the  railroad  men  outside,  nor 
feel  the  jar  when  another  car  backed  down  upon 
the  side  track  and  took  their  car  in  tow.  The 
men  did  not  discover  the  sleeping  children,  either, 
and  so  when  Harry  and  Ruth  and  the  kitten 
woke  up  they  had  gone  through  the  village  of 
Dane's  Mills  and  were  coming  into  another  town 
that  looked  like  a  large  city  to  their  frightened 
eyes. 

"It  will  cost  us  ever  so  much  to  pay  our  fare 
home  and  we  haven't  any  money  at  all,"  cried 
Ruth   in  dismay. 

The  motorman  Came  to  see  about  it  when  they 
called  to  him  just  as  the  car  stopped. 

"That's  funny,"  he  said.  "My  Httle  girl  asks 
me  every  night  when  I  get  home  if  I've  found  a 
kitten  for  her.  If  you'll  let  me  have  Snip  I'll 
ask  the  superintendent  to  let  you  ride  home  in 
the  parlor  car."  The  parlor  car  was  a  beautiful 
new  one  only  used  for  excursion  parties.  It 
happened  to  be  going  back  towards  their  home 
this  morning.  Ruth  and  Harry  opened  their  eyes 
wide  at  the  idea  of  going  home  on  that  fine  car. 


"But  we  meant  to  pay  our  fare,"  said  Harry. 
"We  were  picking  the  fir  to  earn  ten  cents 
apiece." 

"Ten  cents!"  said  the  motorman.  "Why,  I 
know  a  store  where  you  can  sell  it  for  fifty. 
I'll  take  it  over  there  while  you  wait  for  the 
car." 

Sure  enough,  when  he  came  back  he  brought 
them  a  shining  half  dollar  and  told  them  that 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  any  fare  home 
because  the  road  had  carried  them  off  by  mistake 
and  ought  to  take  them  home  without  charge. 
Then  he  put  the  half  dollar  into  Harry's  pocket 
and  stood  on  the  platform  to  wave  his  hand  to 
them  as  they  went  oft'  on  board  the  parlor  car. 

"You've  been  real  good  to  us,"  Ruth  called 
back    to   him. 

"Oh,  well,''  he  answered,  "I  liked  it,  you  see, 
just  as  you  liked  being  good  to  Snip." — Primary 
Education. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

A  large  number  of  questions  have  been  received  tliis 
month,  but  as  the  answers  in  every  case  were  of  great  length 
it  was  impossible  to  give  space.  They  are  therefore  being 
sent    direct. 
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FOR  THE  MONTH. 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 


1.  Gen.   xi,    31-32;     xii,    1-9 

Heb.  xi,  8-10. 

2.  Gen.  xiii;   Matt,  v,  9. 

3.  Gen.  xv;   xvii,  1-8. 

4.  Gen.  xviii,  1-10,  16-33. 

5.  Gen.    xxii,     1-19;     James 

ii,  21-23. 

1.  Gen.    XXV,    27-34;     xxvii, 

1-40. 

2.  Gen.   xxviii,    1-12;     xxxv, 

9-15. 

3.  Gen.  xxxvii. 

4.  Gen.  xli,  39-57;  Psalm  xci. 

5.  Gen.  xlv. 


1.  Matt.  V,  1-12. 

2.  Matt.   vi.  5-15;    Luke  xi, 

5-13. 

3.  Matt,  vi,  19-34;      Psalm 

xxxiv. 

4.  Matt,  vii,  13-29. 

5.  Matt,    i;     Cor.   xii,    3-31; 

xiii,  1-13. 

1.  Matt,  xiii,  3-9,  18-28. 

2.  Matt,  xiii,  31-53. 

3.  Luke  XV. 

4.  John  X,  1-18;  Psalm  xxiii. 

5.  Matt.  XXV,  1-30. 


Shamrock  Wishes. 

A  little  pot  of  shamrock  green 

A  window-sill  adornin'. 
Cried  to  the  sun,  just  getting  up, 

"I  wish  you  the  top  of  the  mornin'!" 

Then  to  the  merry  morning, 

Tying  her  bonnet  blue. 
The  shamrock  turned  and  smiled  and  said, 

"May  the  sun  ever  shine  on  you!" — A.  E. 


,  To  March  on  March  17. 

Shamrock  a-growing 

Jolly  and  bold. 
Green  harps  a-glowing. 

Green  flags  and  gold; 
Top  of  the  mornin', 

To  thee,  March  —  thou  art 
The  month  that  keeps  always 

Green  in  your  heart!" — ■  A.  E.  A. 


A  Whisper. 

0  dear  little  waiting  children, 

I've  the  sweetest  whisper  for  you  — 

1  saw  a  robin  this  morning  — ■ 

It  seems  too  good  to  be  true!—  A.  E.  A. 


A  Rainy-Day  Game. 

By  K.  G.  BuFFUM. 
A  little  soap  and  water 

And  a  little  pipe  of  clay 
Will  make  tlie  time  go  faster 

On  a  rainy  day. 

Bubbles  in  the  bowl  of  water. 

Bubbles  in  the  air, 
Bubbles  on  the  mantelpiece, 

Floating  everywhere. 

Molly  had  a  clay  pipe, 

Dicky  had  another; 
Nothing  could  be  better  for 

A  sister  and  a  brother. —  St.  Nicholas. 


So  Busy.  , 

Perhaps  March  hasn't  time 
Great  holidays  to  bring. 

He  is  so  busy  every  day 
Preparing  for  the  spring!  - 


-A.  E.  A. 


An  Acrostic. 

(For  nine  little  folks  with  letters) 

Merry  white  snowfiakes 

All  dancing  by; 

Rollicking  sunbeams 

Caught  as  they  fly. 

Hip  and  Hurrah,  what's  the  fun  all  about? 

Woo  and  woo-oo! 

I  haven't  a  doubt 

Now  is  the  time 

Dashing  March  Wind  comes  out! 

All 

To  sweep  back  the  clouds 

From  skies  all  aglow, 
To  wake  up  the  wild- flowers 

Under  the  snow, 
To  set  the  frogs  peeping. 

And  bring  out  the  crow  — 
The  March  Wind  is  busy 

This  season,  you  know. —  A. 


E.  A. 


The  Wood  Pewee. 
By  Charles  Barltrop. 

With  ashy  breast  and  olive  wing, 

In  leafy  maze  and  lonely  tree, 
Upon  a  dry  branch  balancing, 

Sat  little  wailing  wood  pewee. 

To  wind  lament  in  stately  pose, 

Like  those  in  selfish  sorrow  blind, 
And  din  the  woods  with  minor  woes  — 

Such  seemed  the  bent  of  pewee  mind. 

But  when  this  percher  made  a  dart. 

He  snapped  his  beak  with  lightning  vim. 

And  every  moth  he  caught  apart, 
He  made  a  sacrifice  of  him. 

A  habit  of  complaint  had  he; 

But  for  my  life  I  could  not  tell, 
How,  day  by  day,  this  wood  pewee 

Could  ail  so  much  and  eat  so  well. 

Pewee,  pewee  his  trebles  flow; 

If  sadness  he  were  called  to  bear. 
What  living  thing  would  wish  to  know 

The  grief  that  waked  his  trivial  air? 

He  soothes  me,  does  this  wood  pewee, 

I  scarcely  know  the  reason  why; 
But  life  would  be  less  dear  to  me 

Without  his  little  wailing  cry. 
—  From  "The  Canadian  Magazine"  for  March. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 
Fourth  Year  Problems. 

Drill  on  reading  and  writing  numbers,  Roman 
Notation  and  Canadian  money. 

Drill  tables  every  day  until  it  is  impossible  for 
any  child  to  make  a  mistake  in  figures. 

Once  a  week  number  down  with  girls  on  one 
side  and  boys  on  the  other.  Keep  track  of 
winning  side  and  see  which  scores  most  in  the 
term,  says  Kate  O'Neill  in  "Popular  Educator." 
In  a  mixed  school  give  this  weekly  work  to  all 
grades  together,  above  the  second. 

Give  same  kinds  oral  problems  as  in  the  third 
grade,   only   make    them    longer   and   work   more 

''^^^    ^'  Problems. 

If  you  have  a  dollar  and  spend  48  cents,  how 
much  change  will  you  receive?  A  dollar  and 
spend  63  cents?  A  half  dollar  and  spend  32 
cents?  Three-quarters  dollar  and  spend  49  cents? 
A  quarter  and  spend  12  cents? 

If  you  have  a  dime,  a  quarter  and  4  cents. 
how  much  have  you?  Two  half  dollars,  3 
quarters,  4  dimes  and  2  nickels? 

Written. 

Give  one  long  example  in  addition  and  one  in 
subtraction   in   every   day's  lesson. 

Have  a  list  of  commodities  and  prices  where 
children  can  see  it.  Study  the  quotations  in  the 
papers  or  get  prices  from  merchants  and  change 
your  list  when  necessary. 

Be  sure  children  know  their  fractions  before 
giving  any  seat  work. 

Monday. 

1.  What  change  will  you  receive  from  a  $20 
bill  if  you  buy  10  lbs.  of  sugar,  2  lbs.  coffee,  5 
lbs.  butter,  2  lbs.  rice,  1  lb.  tea,  1  lb.  cheese, 
3  lbs.  beefsteak  at  market  prices? 

Make  out  bill   and   receipt  it. 

2.  6958  H- 87. 

3.  Divide  .S257G9  among  9  boys. 

4.  A  man  had  .S750U0.  He  gave  each  of  his 
3  sons  §15,000.     How  much  had  he  left? 

5.  Addition. 

6.  Subtraction. 

Tuesday. 

1.  Write  3  of  each  kind:  proper  fractions, 
improper,  mixed  number,  integer. 

2.  Divide  408  by  9,     784  by  8,   G363  by  G, 


THE  COLLEGE 
All  Grades  to  Graduation 
Preparation  for  Universities 
Modern  Language,     Domestic  Science 
Elocution,     Stenography 
Physical  Training,     Fine  Arts 
Arts  and  Crafts 


THE  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 
All  Grades  In  all  branches  to  Graduation 
Teacher's  Certificate 
Licentiate  of  Music  from  Dalhousie 
Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dalhousie 


Autumn  Term  opens  Sept.  15th,  1917 
For  Calendars  and  Information  apply  to    REV.  ROBERT  LAING,  Halifax,  N.  S 


900  by  5,  504  by  7;    add  the  answers  and  mul- 
tiply by  78. 

3.  Go  to  a  school  supply  store  and  buy 
10  articles.  Do  not  pay  more  than  a  quarter 
for  any  one.  Make  out  bill  showing  how  much 
you  spent. 

4.  64  children  are  in  school  Monday,  72 
Tuesday,  70  Wednesday,  69  Thursday,  71 
Friday.     Find  the  average  attendance. 

Wednesday. 

1.  Write  10  fractions  and  after  each  write 
what  kind. 

2.  Write  3  large  numbers.  Write  the  same 
in  words. 

3.  Write  10  numbers  both  in  Arabic  and 
Roman  Notation. 

4.  If  you  open  your  bank  and  find  97  cents, 
IG  nickels,  25  dimes,  18  quarters,  5  half  dollars, 
3  silver  dollars  and  a  five-dollar  gold  piece, 
how  much  money  have  you? 


Thursday. 

Give  long  example  in 

1.     Short  Division.           4. 

Subtraction. 

2.     Long  Division.             5. 

Addition. 

3.     Multiplication. 

Prove  each. 

Friday. 

1.  Give  10  proper  fractions  to  reduce  to 
lowest  terms. 

2.  10  improper  to  reduce  to  mixed  numbers. 

3.  10  mixed  numbers  to  reduce  to  improper 
fractions. 

4.  If  a  boy  has  GO  hens  and  half  of  them  lay 
an  egg  a  day  for  the  month  of  June,  how  many 
dozen  eggs  will  there  be? 

5.  G.     Always  addition  and  subtraction. 
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HELPS     AND     HINTS     FOR     THE     RURAL 
TEACHER. 

In  these  columns  will  be  found,  month  by  month, 
a  collection  of  suggestions,  and  new  ideas,  contri- 
buted and  gathered  from  various  sources,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  of  much  value  to  the  rural  school 
teacher,  and  the  editor  invites  readers  of  the 
Educational  Review,  to  send  in  any  little  helpful 
methods  of  a  similar  nature,  which  have  been 
tried  and  found  to  bring  results. 


"Dos"  for  Teacher. 

"Do"  be  prompt. 

"Do"  your  best,  the  results  will  then  not 
worry  you. 

"Do"  keep  your  pupils  happily  employed, 
order  will  follow  as  sequence. 

"Do"  not  punish  often,  and  when  obliged  to, 
do  so  in  a  way  not  easily  forgotten. 

"Do"  examine  pupil's  work,  don't  trust  to 
it  being  correct. 

"Do"  associate  with  your  pupils  at  inter- 
mission, obedience  at  work  will  follow. 


For  the  Story  Hour. 

I  have  read  a  story  to  the  children  and  then 
got  them  to  write  it  in  their  own  words,  telling 
as  many  of  the  facts  as  they  could  remember. 
Then  I  have  them  look  over  their  own  work, 
and  correct  mistakes.  I  look  over  their  work, 
calling  attention  to  mis-spelt  words,  errors  in 
punctuation,   capitals,   etc. 

The  children  then  read  the  stories.  This 
takes  some  time  if  you  have  a  large  school,  but 
it  is  well  worth  the  time  if  the  children  do  their 
work  well. 

Some  days  I  read  stories,  and  have  the 
children  tell  them.  Again  I  will  let  one  pupil 
read,  and  the  others  tell  the  story  after  he  has 
finished  the  reading.  Never  let  a  story  be  too 
long.  Use  one  from  their  readers  or  some  good 
book.  The  children  will  thus  learn  to  express 
themselves  in  writing  as  well   as  speaking. 


Spelling    Lesson    in    Ungraded    School. 

The   second    and    third   reader   class,    may   be 
united    in   one   spelling   class.     The   first   month 


give  twenty  words  for  a  lesson  to  be  recited 
orally.  Drill  on  sound  and  punctuation.  The 
second  month  give  ten  words  to  be  written  as 
you  pronounce  them.  After  they  are  written 
have  the  pupils  change  papers.  Then  require 
each  pupil  to  rise,  and  spell  and  pronounce  all 
the  words  on  his  paper. 

The  next  month  give  them  ten  words  to 
write  and  mark  diacritically.  By  thus  alter- 
nating the  work,  the  pupil  becomes  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  sound,  pronounciation,  and 
the  written  form  of  the  word. 


Physiology    for    Grade    Three. 

In  the  course  of  physiology  for  Grade  Three 
as  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a 
talk  on  table  manners  is  suggested  as  one  topic. 

To  make  it  more  interesting  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  I  had  each  child  cut  a  plate,  knife,  fork, 
spoon  and  napkin  freehand  from  paper.  I  then 
said,  "We  will  give  a  party  and  some  one  will 
set  the  table."  Having  done  that,  we  played 
we  had  just  come  to  the  table  and  were  ready 
to  be  served.  Suggestions  as  to  correct  use  of 
knives,  forks,  spoons  and  napkins  were  made  by 
the  various  pupils.  After  eating  our  make- 
believe  luncheon,  another  child  cleared  the  table. 

The  children  enjoyed  the  party  game  and 
still  derived  a  benefit  from  it. 


Short    Stories   from   History,   for   Retelling. 

I. — A   Brave   Little    King. 

Long,  long  ago  there  was  a  time  when  the 
French  people  had  kings  and  queens  to  reign 
over  their  country,  just  as  we  have.  As  you 
know,  now  they  have  no  king,  but  a  President 
instead.  Well,  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
King  of  France  called  Pepin,  and  as  he  was  a 
very  small  man,  he  was  usually  called  Pepin  the 
Little.  Though  he  was  very  small,  he  was  very 
brave.  His  tall  soldiers,  however,  were  apt  to 
despise  him  because  he  was  so  little,  so  he 
determined  to  win  their  respect  and  admiration 
by  a  display  of  his  bravery.  In  those  days  the 
people  were  very  fond  of  watching  bull-fights, 
and  had  a  holiday  when  one  took  place  so  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  sight.  Nowadays  we  think 
a  bull-fight   cruel   and   disgusting,   but  in   those 
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days  people  had  different  ideas  and  tastes.  On 
this  occasion  the  bull  was  fighting  with  a  lion, 
and  King  Pepin  turned  to  his  soldiers  and  asked 
who  would  go  into  the  arena  and  stop  the  fight. 
All  were  too  much  afraid.  So  Little  King  Pepin, 
seeing  his  chance,  shouted,  "I  will  go  myself," 
and  taking  his  sword  jumped  down  and  killed 
both  the  bull  and  the  lion.  Then  he  turned  to 
his  tall  soldiers  and  said,  "David  was  a  little 
man,  yet  he  killed  Goliath.  I  am  small,  yet  I 
have  killed  both  the  bull  and  the  lion.  Am  I 
worthy  to  be  your  king.?"  The  people  and  the 
soldiers,  delighted  at  this  display  of  bravery, 
shouted  and  cheered.  From  that  day  King 
Pepin  no  longer  had  any  doubt  that  his  people 
respected  and  loved  him. 


II. — A  Wonderful  Clock. 

This  is  a  story  of  olden  times,  when  a  great 
king  ruled  over  France.  His  name  was  Charles 
the  Great,  or,  as  the  people  called  him,  Charle- 
magne. This  king  was  very  brave,  and  a  great 
soldier.  His  armies  went  into  many  countries, 
and  were  never  beaten.  Now,  in  these  days 
there  were  no  clocks,  and  Charles  used  to 
measure  the  day  by  burning  candles.  This  was 
not  always  satisfactory  for  the  candles  did  not 
always  burn  at  the  same  rate,  so  he  was  de- 
lighted when  one  day  he  received,  as  a  present 
from  one  of  his  subjects,  a  machine  for  measuring 
time.  This  was  worked  by  water.  The  face  or 
dial  of  this  clock  had  twelve  little  doors.  At 
each  door  stood  a  little  toy  soldier  on  horseback. 
When  an  hour  struck  the  soldier  opened  and 
shut  his  door.  The  striking  of  the  hours  was 
made  by  little  balls  falling  on  a  brass  drum. 
At  twelve  o'clock  all  the  little  soldiers  marched 
round   the  dial  one  after  the  other. 

This  delightful  clock  charmed  Charles,  and 
enabled  him  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  time, 
of  which    he   never  wasted   a   minute. 


The  value  of  the  home  garden  for  the  child 
is  unquestioned,  and  one  of  the  sharpest  mani- 
festations of  the  movement  is  to  link  up  the 
home  with  the  school.  Any  teaching  of  garden- 
ing that  would  not  result  in  a  very  wide  exten- 
sion of  home  gardening  would  not  be  worthy  the 
name.  Better  home  gardening  for  the  children 
is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  school  gardens. 


THE  VALUE  OF  STORY-TELLING. 

By  Mary  Inch  Jennison. 

An  Attempt  to  show  to  a  Nova  Scotia  Teacher's 
Institute  the  value  of  Story  Telling  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  School  Curriculum. 

Foreward:  I  shall  begin  my  talk  by  telling  a 
story  — an  Old  English  Folk  Tale  —  either  to  a 
class  of  children  or  the  teachers  themselves,  and 
then  getting  it  back  from  them,  following  as  closely 
as  I  possibly  can  the    Rote  or  Recreative  Method. 

I  shall  then  discuss  the  subject  of  Story  Telling  — 
as  used  in  our  schools  —  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Why  tell? 

2.  What  to  tell? 

3.  When  to  tell? 

4.  How  to  tell? 

5.  Where  to  get  material? 

Why  tell?  I  know  you  are  saying  in  your  minds: 
"Oh!  yes,  this  is  aH  very  well  to  show  off  at  the 
public  examination  or  when  the  inspector  comes 
to  call ;  but  we  have  our  course  of  study,  we  have 
too  many  grades;  we  are  too  tired  after  school  to 
prepare  stories  even  supposing  we  wanted  to  use 
them.  Granted,  all  these;  but  we  can't  expect  to 
get  the  course  of  study  changed  until  we  can  show 
something  better  to  take  the  place  of  what  we  now 
have.  Of  course,  we  have  too  many  grades,  but 
we  always  will  have  until  we  get  into  the  position 
where  we  may  demand  better  salaries  and  we  can't 
get  into  that  position  by  following  the  same  old, 
worn  out  routine  year  after  year!  Indeed,  we  are 
too  tired  after  school  many  times,  to  do  anything 
but  sleep,  and  too  tired  for  that  sometimes;  but 
what  if  this  new  thing  that  I  am  trying  to  show 
you  is  an  antidote  for  that  "tired  feeling?'  What 
about  it  tlien?  Would  it  be  worth  the  trial  ?  Try, 
try  honestly,  with  the  very  best  that  is  in  you,  and 
see! 

First  let  us  see  what  good  reasons  we  have  for 
taking  seriously  this  matter  of  Story  Telling.  We 
all  realize,  I'm  sure,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
growth  for  the  child  —  not  the  lengthening  out 
physical  process  alone  —  hut  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  growth  under  proper  direction  as  well. 
How  can  we  help  direct  this  "interior  growth?" 
In  many  ways,  of  course,  but  leading  educationists 
seem  to  be  fairly  agreed  on  this  point,  at  least, 
that  by  Story  Telling,  we  arouse  and  quicken  the 
child's  powers  of  imagination,  bring  him  in  touch 
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with  life  in  its  broadest  meaning  and  thereby  give 
him  a  pleasure  which  is  rightly  his  and  of  which 
we  have  no  right  to  deprive  him.  Secondly,  having 
obtained  this  joy,  the  normal  child  wishes  to  share 
it,  and  by  this  "thought  sharing  process"  thrusts 
away  his  wrong  self-consciousness,  develops  a 
sturdy  outlook  upon  the  world  and  obtains  that 
wonderful  gift,  the  gift  of  self  expression;  in  other 
words,  we  help  the  child  to  live  more  fully  than  he 
has  done  before,  and  life  is  growth.  Have  we  the 
right  to  deny  our  boys  and  girls  anything  which 
will  help  their  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  growth 
any  more  than  their  parents  have  the  right  to 
deprive  them  of  the  food  and  clothing  which 
regulate  their  physical  growth?  And  yet  we  arc 
doing  it,  every  one  of  us,  every  day,  and  no  one 
says  a  word.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  Is 
it  not  a  serious  change?  Can  we  plead  ignorance 
as  an  excuse?  Ignorance  is  not  recognized  in  the 
civil  courts,  will  it  pass  in  the  Divine? 

What  to  tell?  I  am  supposing,  for  the  time 
being,  that  you  are  converted  to  my  view  point; 
and  if  so,  the  next  question  will  naturally  be:  "If 
we  are  to  tell  stories,  what  shall  we  tell?"  Of  the 
great  mass  of  literature  which  lies  behind  us,  what 
shall  we  choose?"  Miss  Latham,  Professor  of 
Speech  at  Teacher's  College,  New  York,  is  very 
emphatic  on  this  point.  "Begin,"  she  says,  "with 
the  Old  English  Folk  Tales.  Give  the  child  what 
was  told  and  sung  in  the  childhood  of  the  race." 
It  sounds  reasonable,  does  it  not?  For  if  those 
tales  were  the  natural  outcome  of  the  lives  of  the 
people  when  the  race  was  young,  and  if  in  his  life 
a  man  lives  over  again  the  history  of  his  race,  there 
must  be  something  in  the  Old  Folk  Tale  vitally 
necessary  for  the  child  in  that  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment. If  we  do  take  for  our  beginning  in  the  Art 
of  Story  Telling,  those  old  tales,  let  us  seek  carefully- 
what  versions  we  shall  follow.  The  Folk  Tales 
grew  up  slowly,  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  jears  that  are  gone;  they  are 
filled  with  the  "local  color"  of  their  time,  the 
crude,  war-like,  vulgar  ideas  of  the  people  are 
present  in  them.  If  these  things  ofTend  our  taste, 
let  us  not  use  them,  let  us  go  to  some  other  source 
for  our  tales;  but  if  we  realize  that  it  is  just  this 
crudity,  vulgarity  even  brutality,  maybe,  that  the 
child  craves,  let  us  give  it  to  him  clear,  not  watered 
by  some  well-meaning  maiden  lady  who  thinks  it 
"such  a  pity  that  poor  dear  little  Red  Riding  Hood 
was  eaten   by  the  nasty  wolf,"  and  straightway 


evolves  her  own  version  of  the  story;  so  shall  we 
give  him  a  taste  for  "live  literature"  and  a  whole 
hearted  aversion  for  dime  novels  and  moving 
picture  melodramas. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  insinu- 
ate that  good  stories  can  only  be  found  in  the  Folk 
Tales.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  give  any  of  you 
who  wish  it  the  names  of  a  number  of  good  books 
of  stories  recommended  by  the  students  of  the 
Summer  Session  at  Columbia  University  this  past 
summer. 

When  to  tell?  Just  as  often  as  you  can.  But, — 
and  here  is  a  consoling  thought, —  it  need  not 
always  be  a  new  story.  When  you  were  little, 
didn't  you  al\ra.ys  like  the  old  stories  that  your 
grandmother  told  30U  best  of  all?  I  did.  I  liked 
the  one  about  a  little  girl  that  the  gypsies  stole, 
far  away  the  best;  and  I  listened  to  it  over  and 
over  again,  while  my  grandmother  did  my  curls. 
Stories  are  a  great  antidote  for  having  your  hair 
curled, —  and  many  ills  besides. 

But  speaking  practically,  besides  having  a  story 
hour,  for  which  I  do  hope  some  of  you  at  least  will 
try  to  find  room  on  your  crowded  time  tables,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  Story  Telling  can  be 
correlated  with  almost  every  subject  in  the  school 
course.  Just  think  of  the  possibilities  for  its  us 
in  the  literature,  history,  geography,  nature, 
drawing,  music  and  foreign  language  lessons! 
Perhaps  some  of  you  can  suggest  how  it  might  be 
introduced  into  the  mathematics  period  —  I  don't 
see  how  }ct  —  I  hope  to  some  day ! 

I  would  suggest  that  the  story  hour  be  held 
during  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  session.  I 
wish  you  would  try  that  and  see  if  that  bug-bear 
of  us  all,  tardiness,  will  not,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
be  overcome.  If  that  first  fifteen  minutes  be  given 
up  to  the  pure  enjoyment  of  telling  and  hearing  a 
story,  I  don't  believe  there  will  be  many  who 
forgot  to  get  up  in  time! 

In  literature,  historj-  and  geography,  of  course, 
the  possibilities  in  story  telling  are  practically 
unlimited.  In  nature  work  many  of  the  beautiful 
old  nature  myths  may  be  told,  such  as  the  story 
of  the  Red-Headed  Woodpecker,  the  story  of 
Narcissus,  and  man>-  more,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  In  drawing  and  music,  much  can  be 
done  to  familiarize  the  children  with  the  great 
masters  of  those  arts  by  telling  incidents  in  their 
li\es,    particularly    stories    of    when     they    were 

children.  Concluded  next  Hontk. 
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THE      TEACHER'S      RELATION      TO      THE 
COMMUNITY. 

James    H.    Risley,    superintendent    of    schools, 
Owensboro,  Kentucky,  in  his  1915-10  report  gives 
concrete  evidence  of  the  value  of  community  work 
/      by  teachers.     He  says: 

"The  broadening  scope  of  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  is  placing  greater  responsibility  upon  the 
teachers,  and  consequently  adding  alike  to  the 
burden  of  the  teacher  and  her  opportunity  for 
service.  No  longer  does  the  teacher  feel  that  her 
duty  has  been  done  when  she  has  directed  the  class 
in  the  recitation  "of  their  lessons  for  a  few  hours 
each  day.  By  reference  to  the  statistical  report 
we  find  that  teachers  made  .3,242  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils  during  the 
year.  This  is  an  average  of  forty-two  visits  for 
each  teacher  and  more  than  one  visit  for  each 
child  enrolled  in  all  the  schools.  With  such  a 
professional  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  we 
may  expect  to  find  thriving  parent-teachers' 
associations  and  a  general  co-operation  of  home 
and  school  in  the  interest  of  the  children  of  the 
community. 

"Other  evidences  of  the  closer  relation  of  the 
school  and  the  community  appear  in  the  efforts 
for  civic  improvement  put  forth  b}-  members  of 
the  teaching  staff.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
tendency  to  utilize  the  expert  service  of  the  high 
school  faculty  for  community  improvement,  I  wish 
to  make  special  mention  of  tlie  work  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
teacher  of  chemistry  and  biology  in  the  high  school. 
Early  in  the  year,  certain  members  of  the  Woman's 
Club  invited  Mr.  Barnes  to  teach  a  nature  study 
class,  made  up  of  members  of  that  organization. 
The  class  opened  January  1st  with  an  enrollment 
of  twelve  and  closed  its  work  in  June  with  an 
enrollment  of  sixty-two.  The  membership  of  the 
class  was  divided  into  groups  and  assigned  the 
following  topics  of  community  interest  to  work  up: 

(a)     Care  and  Protection  of  Birds. 
(6)     City  Improvement,  School  and  Commun- 
ity Gardens. 

(c)     Lawns  and  Flowers. 

((f)     The  Caterpillar  Nuisance. 

(e)     The  General  Health  Conditions  of  the  City. 

"The  value  of  such  a  movement  is  best  expressed 
by  a  summary  of  its  achievement  in  practical  civic 
improvement.     The  committee  on  the  protection 


of  birds  was  instrumental  in  raising  cash  prizes  to 
interest  school  children  in  making  and  placing  bird 
boxes  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Four  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  boys  and  girls  took  part  in  the 
contest  and  eight  hundred  and  five  bird  boxes  were 
placed.  The  school  and  community  garden  com- 
mittee raised  funds  to  promote  the  school  garden 
movement  and  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  this 
important  school  and  home  enterprise  by  the 
committee.  Another  important  work  achieved 
was  that  of  inducing  the  city  to  purchase  a  sprayer 
to  rid  the  city  of  the  pest  of  caterpillars  that  have 
been  destroying  so  many  of  the  fine  shade  trees  of 
the  city.  The  health  conditions  of  the  city  were 
also  studied  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  that 
work,  and  a  movement  started  which  should  result 
in  better  sanitary  conditions  for  the  entire  city. 
With  the  milk  tester,  which  is  in  use  at  the  high 
school,  .the  class  in  agriculture  examined  a  number 
of  samples  from  the  city's  milk  supply,  and  a  report 
was  made  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Lewis,  who  has  charge  of 
that  work  at  the  high  school. 

Contributed  by  Institute  for  Public  Service,  51 
Chambers  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AIMS  OF  LANGUAGE  TEACHING. 

Superintendent  H.  B.  Wilson,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
in  his  recently  pulilished  course  of  study  in 
English  says  of  the  aims  of  language  teaching 
in  elementary  schools: 

"Unquestionably  the  establishment  of  right 
habits  in  English  expression  is  the  chief  work 
of  the  elementary  schools.  In  this  state  of 
development,  children  improve  in  power  by 
doing  rather  than  by  merely  understanding 
or  knowing  what  it  is  correct  to  do. 

"In  the  light  of  the  above,  the  statement 
of  aims  for  the  elementary  schools  appears 
mainly  in  terms  of  habits  or  ability  to  do 
rather  than  in  terms  of  facts  and  principles 
which  the  children  should  be  expected  to  learn 
and  talk  about.  Teachers  need  always  to 
distinguish  between  a  certain  facility  in  discuss- 
ing proper  English  standards  and  ability  to 
fmploy  them  successfully  in  talking  arid  writing." 


A  good  assignment  in  civics — Find  out  how 
much  income  tax  you  will  have  to  pay  when  you 
have  a  $20,000  job.     If  married.^     If  single? 
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The  World  War. 


The  way  is  gradually  being  prepared  for 
the  big  offensive  which  is  predicted  to  take 
place  in  the  spring,  by  the  steady  nibbling 
of  the  German  lines  by  the  Allied  x^rmies, 
particularly  the  British  armies  and  dur- 
ing the  past  month  several  miles  of  Hun 
trenches  have  been  occupied. 

Beginning  on  February  11th,  a  "strong 
system,"  north  of  Beaumont-Hamel,  was 
stormed,  followed  by  a  position  south-east 
of  Grandcourt  a  few  days  later,  whilst 
the  French  made  gains  east  of  Rheims 
but  their  lines  were  pierced  by  the  Crown 
Prince  forces,  midway  between  Verdun 
and  Rheims,  the  next  day. 

On  February  18th,  British  and  French 
troops  achieved  notable  victories  north- 
east of  Grandcourt  and  in  the  Bois  Le 
Petre,  and  the  Russians  who  have  been 
carefully  making  preparations  whilst  King 
Winter  held  sway  over  the  battle-fields  of 
the  east,  took  the  offensive  near  Kochava 
and  after  repelling  German  attacks  gained 
considerable  ground. 

The  village  of  Petit  Meraumont  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  after  a  brilliant 
advance  on  February  24th,  which  resulted 
in  their  making  further  important  gains 
along  the  .'^ncre  River  capturing  several 
villages  between  Guedecourt  and  Gomme- 
court.  Then  the  village  of  Ligny  was 
wrenched  from  the  Hun  grasp  in  the  suc- 
ceeding days  and  later  (jomniecourt  was 
occupied. 

\Miilst  this  steady  progress  was  being 
made  on  the  western  front,  the  Britisli  Ex- 
peditionary Force  in  Egypt  were  striking 
hard,    and    after    fierce    fighting    Kut-el- 
Amara  was  re-captured  from  the  retreating 
Turks  and  several  thousand  prisoners,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  stores  were  taken. 
I^The    vanquished    foe    continued   their 
retreat   up    stream    from    Bojhailah   but 
several   gunboats   dashed   ahead    of    the 
retreating  army  and  succeeded  in  not  only  sinking  steamers, 
floating  bridges,  etc.,  but  inflicted  frightful  losses  among  the 
Turkish    ranks.     Meanwhile   the    Russian   forces   in    Persia 
were  driving  iTard  and  on  March  3rd,  Hamadan,  a  town  of 
40,000   people    was  captured  and  it  is  thought  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  an  advance  into  .Mesopotamia  to  aid  the 
Britisli  advance  towards  Bagdad. 

JCerman  submarine  warfare  continues  but  not  with  such 
drastic  results  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  due  to  the 
combating  measures  taken  by  the  .Allies,  although  several 


Caspian 
SEA 


H.A^RD  PRESSED  TURKEY'S  STRATEGIC  RAILW.WS  IN  ASI.4. 

Distances  in  tiie  Asiatic  tlieatres  of  war  where  Turlcey  is  shuffling  her  troops  are  very  great 
and  with  this  map  in  hand  it  is  no  wonder  Constantinople  is  withdrawing  aU  possible  soldier? 
from  Europe,  despite  German  entreaties.  Taking  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  base  line.  700  miles  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  nortlieast  are  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Diarbekr  region,  whose  objective 
is  Alexandretta  on  the  Mediterranean,  250  miles  tothe  southwest;  800  miles  east,  and  a  little 
north,  is  the  Anglo-Indian  army  possessing  Kut-el-Amara  on  the  Tigris,  with  its  forcea 
victorious  at  Bagdad,  110  miles  up  stream,  beyond  which,  at  about  the  same  distance,  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  and  with  communication  already  established  with  the  Anglo-Indian  force  on 
the  Tigris,  is  a  rapidly  augmenting  Russian  army;  200  miles  southeast  on  the  Red  Sea  littoral 
the  northern  army  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Arabia  —  the  work  of  the  Grand  Shereef  of  Mecca 
—  is  operating  on  the  Damascus-Medina  railway.  .'Vnd  across  this  vast  territory  lying  between 
the  Suez  Canal  and  tlie  positions  indicated  runs  the  Bagdad  railway  uncompleted  between  Mozul 
and  Jibbara,  150  miles  north  of  Bagdad,  and  constantly  threatened  with  rupture  from  allied 
naval  aeroplanes  let  fly  from  the  ships  off  Tarsus,  opposite  Cyprus,  in  the  direction  of  Adana. 
Osmanie,  and  Dorak.  Here  a  bridge  has  already  been  blown  up  and  one  of  the  tunnels  badly 
damaged, 

large  vessels  have  been  sunk,  such  as  The  Cunard  Liner 
"Laconia,"  and  two  transports  alleged  to  have  been  filled 
with  troops,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

There  have  been  few  developments  with  regard  to  .\merica 
and  Germany  severing  diplomatic  relationships  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  several  American  citizens  have  either  lost  their 
lives  or  been  in  danger  of  same  through  the  sinking  of  their 
vessels. 

President  Wilson  is  anxious  to  arm  all  merchant  ships,  and 
things  may  take  a  turn  at  any  moment. 
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Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassador,  recalled  from  the 
States,  was  detained  at  Halifax  a  considerable  time  before 
proceeding  to  Berlin. 

A  serious  plot,  having  as  its  object  that  of  uniting  Mexico 
and  Japan  against  the  States,  was  brought  to  light  recently, 
as  also  were  plans  discovered  as  to  a  suggested  invading  of 
India  by  way  of  China,  Von  Igel  being  at  the  back  of  it.  He 
returned  on  the  steamer  Frederick  VHI  with  V^on  Bernstorff. 

Serious  riots  took  place  in  New  York,  over  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

Latest  reports  show  that  relationship  between  Germany 
and  China  may  be  broken. 

According  to  latest  reports,  Bagdad  has  been  captured 
by  the  British,  and  now  the  Turks  are  being  harrassed  in 
their  retreat,  and  considerable  booty  taken. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  word  is  received  that 
the  British  are  making  a  big  drive  on  Bapaume,  the  German 
stronghold,  and  already  several  villages  near,  have  fallen 
into  their  hands. 

General  News. 

Ex-premier  Clark  died  at  his  home  in  St.  Stephen,  on 
February  26th. 

A  Provincial  Election  took  place  on  February  24th,  which 
resulted  in  the  Government  getting  twenty-one  seats  to  the 
Opposition  twenty-seven. 

Civil  war  broke  out  in  Abyssinia  and  a  battle  took  place 
outside  the  capital,  which  resulted  in  15,000  rebels  being 
killed  whilst  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Zanditu  lost  10,000 
killed,  out  of  60,000  engaged. 

The  Patriotic  Fund  has  reached  $33,000,000  it  is  understood. 

Lloyd  George  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March 
7th,  that  any  part  of  Ireland  wanting  Home  Rule  could  have 
it,  but  the  Ulsterites  opposed  the  plan  and  up  to  the  moment 
of  going  to  press  there  is  little  hope  of  settlement. 


INSPECTORS   AND    TEACHERS   PLEASE 
NOTE  INCREASED  FOOD  PRO- 
DUCTION. 

In  order  to  assist  in  meeting  the  shortage  of 
foodstuffs,  due  to  war  conditions  and  the  unfav- 
ourable season  of  1916,  those  teachers  who  are 
now  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture in  the  Provincial  schools  should  arrange 
as  far  as  practicable  to  grow  plants  of  food  value 
in  school  gardens  and  to  reduce  correspondingly 
the  space  hitherto  devoted  to  flowers  and 
decorative  shrubs.  With  the  same  object  in 
view,  the  home  garden  projects  should  be 
enlarged  and  modified  and  extensive  use  made 
of  vacant  lots  and  other  unoccupied  areas.  In 
this  way  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
potential  labour  of  boys  and  girls  from  eight 
to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  much  of  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  is  not  utilized. 

Inspectors     might     also     take     advantage     of  | 
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True  Economy 

Consists  in  purchasing  only  what  you 
need,  and  in  getting  best  value  for 
your  money.  Therefore,  don't  take 
the  "just  as  good"  articles  but  .  . 
Stick  to  Advertised  Goods 

PERCY  GIBSON,  Manager  and  Editor 

"EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,"  St.  John,  N.  B. 


present  conditions  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
agricultural  education  in  Ontario  and  to  demon- 
strate more  fully  the  important  bearing  which 
agriculture  has  upon  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
by  using  their  influence  to  induce  School  Boards 
which  have  not  yet  established  classes  in  agri- 
culture to  undertake  this  work  and  to  utilize 
the  school  garden  or  home  garden  as  recom- 
mended  above. 

If,  indeed,  the  urban  municipalities  in  Ontario 
having  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  9,000 
would  double  the  present  production  of  their 
gardens  and  jwultry  yards,  and  use,  as  recom- 
mended above,  the  vacant  lots  and  other  un- 
occupied areas,  it  would  increase  the  food 
products  of  Ontario  by  $10,000,000  at  a  very 
conservative  calculation. 

Boys  and  girls  cannot  be  expected  to  fight, 
but  by  assisting  in  increasing  the  supply  of 
foodstuffs,   they  also  can  be  of  service. 

R.  A.   Pynk, 
Minister   of   Education 
Departmk.nt  of  Euucation,  Tokonto. 
January  15th,  1917. 
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MACMILLAN    PUBLICATIONS 


MANUAL    TRAINING 


50c 


Seatwork  and   Industrial 
Occupations 

By  Gilman  and  Williams 

141  pages.  Many  illustrations  in  colour.  This  is  an 
ideal  Teacher's  Manual  and  guide  for  instructions 
in  paper  folding,  measuring  and  cutting;  drawing  and 
designing;  modelling  in  clay;  using  the  sand  pile; 
furnishing  the  play  house;  and  the  making  of  articles 
for  special  days. 

Primary  Work 

for  Canadian  Schools 

By  Anna  Sinclair  Graham  60c 

200  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  The  author  is  a  teacher 
of  much  experience,  who  has  succeeded  in  her  own 
work  and  now  makes  practical  suggestions  to  her 
fellow  teachers. 

Every  department  of  Primary  work  is  covered  in  a 
most  suggestive  manner. 


AND    HANDWORK 
Primary  Handwork 


75c 


By  Ella   Victoria  Dobbs 

136  pages.  Many  useful  illustrations.  Teachers  and 
inspectors  will  here  find  outlined  a  course  of  instruction 
that  is  sound  in  theory  and  wonderfully  effective 
in  practice.  For  children  it  is  full  of  interesting 
possibilities.  If  carefully  followed  this  plan  will 
absorb  all  that  energy  of  childhood  which  is  too  often 
allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

Manual  Training  —  Play  Problems 
for  Boys  and  Girls 

By  W.  S.  Marten  $1.25 

New,  usable,  and  instructive  problems  for  manual  train- 
ing teachers.  It  has  definite  suggestions,  accompanied 
with  working  drawings  and  illustrations  of  several  hun- 
dred various  problems,  for  the  construction  of  aeroplanes, 
boats,  toys,  swings,  rustic  furniture,  etc.  These  problems 
are  all  practical  for  even  the  youngest. 


NATURE    STUDY 


Modern  Nature  Study 

By  Silcox  and  Stevenson  75c. 

332  pages.  Many  illustrations.  12  colour  plates. 
This  is  a  Canadian  book  by  Canadian  teachers, 
using  only  such  material  as  can  be  readily  obtained. 
It  stimulates  interest  rather  than  imparts  mere 
information.  A  new  edition  just  published  contains 
a  new  chapter  on  School  Gardens. 


Nature  Study: 

A  Teacher's  Manual 


90c 


By  L.  L.  Wilson 

243  pages.  Profusely  illustrated.  Starting  with  Sep- 
tember, every  month  in  the  school  year  is  covered, 
outlining  for  the  teacher  lessons  on  the  animals,  birds, 
weather,  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  that  are  peculiar  to 
that  month.  A  complete  year's  work  in  Nature  Study 
is  here  outlined  for  the  teacher. 


MURCHE'S   SCIENCE   READERS  — Illustrated 


Book  I, 
Book  II, 


25c 
25c 


Book  III, 
Book  IV, 


40c 
40c 


Book  V,       50c 
Book  VI,     50c 


The   matter  chosen   for  these   books  is  closely  related   to  the  child's  e.xperience;  familiar  materials,  the  domestic 
animah  and  their  savage   kindred,  the  plant,  and  other   subjects  of   daily    interest.         A    verj'   popular   series. 


REMP:MBER  — WHEN    YOU    ARE    NEEDING    ANY    SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 
You  can  get  more  and  better  Books   for  less    money   by   making   use   of   our   special    illustrated    Catalogue   and 

the  generous  offers  there  made.     Send  for  a  copy. 


MACMILLANS,    Publishers  of  Canadian  Textbooks,    TORONTO 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Crowell,  Professor  of  PathoIog>'  and  Bacteriology, 
University  of  the  Phillippines,  has  recently  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  and 
Public  Health  of  the  University  of  the  Phillippines.  He  has 
also  been  elected  President  of  the  Phillippine  Islands  Medical 
Association  for  the  present  year. 

The  St.  Martins  Superior  School  and  the  Fair  View  School. 
which  have  been  closed  on  account  of  measles,  have  reopened- 
Messrs.  Frank  S.  Kierstead  and  G.  Wilfred  Fletcher,  their 
respective  teachers,  spent  their  holidays  at  their  homes, 
Sussex  and  Upham,  respectively. 

The  Hardwood  Hill  School,  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Annie  Parsons,  is  making  good  progress. 

The  teachers  of  .Acadia  St.  School,  and  a  few  from  Spring 
St.  and  the  West  Highlands  were  visitors  in  Sackville  recently, 
where  they  all  very  much  enjoyed  seeing  that  great  picture 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

School  Work. —  The  semi-annual  examination  of  Cape 
Wolfe  School  was  celebrated  on  the  26th  of  January.  The 
affair  being  well  attended  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
children  who  were  delighted  at  the  progress  they  had  made. 
The  teacher.  Miss  .Mar>-  E.  Mclntyre,  was  presented  with 
a  purse  and  an  address  congratulating  her  on  her  success. 
During  the  event  a  number  of  recitations  and  songs  were 
delivered.  The  singing  of  the  National  .Anthem  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

In  School  Circles. —  Mr.  Moise  Gallant  of  Rustico, 
has  now  charge  of  the  primary  department  of  St.  C'hrysotom 
School,  replacing  Miss  Margurette  Gallant  of  Mr.  Carmel, 
who  was  compelled  to  resign  owing  to  sickness.  Mr.  Gallant 
has  always  held  the  high  reputation  of  being  a  very  successful 
teacher  and  the  rate  pa>crs  of  St.  Chr>sotom,  while  regretting 
their  former  teacher,  have  been  \er>'  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  Gallant. 

School  Work. —  The  semi-annual  examination  of  Mill 
Vale  School  took  place  on  Thursday,  January  25th,  and  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  several 
of  whom  assisted  the  teacher  in  the  examination.  A  pro- 
gramme of  recitations,  choruses  and  dialogues  followed, 
after  which  the  teacher  presented  prizes  to  the  children  and 
treated  all  present  to  candy.  .After  complimentary  remarks 
by  the  ratepayers,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  school  was 
conducted  the  scholars  presented  their  teacher  with  a  very 
appropriate  gift  and  the  following  address:  -Miss  .Agnes 
O'Connor  —  Dear  Teacher  —  We,  your  pupils,  cannot  allow 
this  evening  to  pass  without  expressing  to  you  our  good 
wishes  and  warm  appreciation  tg  you  as  our  teacher.  Just 
one  half  year  has  glided  by  since  you  came  amongst  us  and 
you  have  by  your  excellent  qualities  endeared  yourself  to 
each  and  ever>'  one  of  us.  As  we  look  back  over  the  past  we 
have  given  you  much  trouble  in  our  daily  tasks,  yet  we  have 
always  found  you  cheerful,  patient  and  ever  ready  to  assist 
us  and  teach  us  day  by  day  that  which  will  attain  to  our 
welfare.  Now  dear  teacher,  we  ask  you  to  please  accept 
this  little  gift,  not  for  its  value  but  as  a  token  of  respect  and 
obedience  from  us  to  show  we  do  not  forget  all  you  have  done 
for  us  and  assure  you  we  shall  all  strive  to  do  better  in  the 
future.     The  teacher  though   taken   by  surprise,   expressed 


her  appreciation  for  the  kindness  shown  her,  the  examination 
closed  with  the  singing  of  the  National  .Anthem. 

Provincl\l  .Appointments.—  To  be  School  Commissioners 
for  the  towns  named  respectively  for  the  term  ending  the 
1st  day  of  February,  .A.  D.  1920: 

Amherst. —  Francis  E.  Boudreau,  M.  D. 

O.xford.— Walter  H.  Hewson. 

Parrsboro. — •  Burpee  L.  Tucker. 

Springhill. —  Maurice  R.  Anderson. 

Kensington  High  School  Examination. —  The  regular 
Christmas  examination  of  Kensington  High  School,  which 
was  postponed  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  principal. 
Miss  Dora  Squarebriggs,  was  held  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
C.  M.  B.  A.  Hall.  It  was  an  innovation  in  examinations 
of  Kensington  High  School.  On  account  of  the  large  number 
of  pupils,  and  the  limited  space  in  the  class  rooms  of  the 
school,  it  was  suggested  by  the  principal  and  her  assistants, 
viz.,  Miss  Hughes,  Miss  Graham  and  Miss  Smith,  that  the 
examination  be  held  in  the  C.  M.  B.  A.  Hall,  which  was 
almost  filled  by  pupils  and  parents.  The  examination  was 
conducted,  according  to  program,  and  the  toute  ensemble 
of  the  whole  affair  reflected  the  skill  and  executive  ability 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school.  The  pupils  marched  to 
and  from  class  recitals  to  piano  music  played  by  Miss  Ella 
McMahon.  The  predominance  of  the  military  spirit  was 
evidenced  by  flag  drills  and  patriotic  recitations.  The 
pupils  were  examined  by  Mayor  Jardine,  James  F.  Profitt, 
James  Pendergast  and  James  A.  Ready,  B.  A.  Trustees 
and  parents  expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  the  recitals 
of  the  different  classes  and  grades.  .Special  mention  was  made 
of  the  discipline  and  general  deportment.  The  management 
of  the  "Strand"  Theatre  merit  the  thanks  of  the  school 
district  for  their  donation  of  the  use  of  the  Hall  for  the  event. 
The  singing  of  "God  Save  the  King"  ended  a  pleasant  after- 
noon for  parents,  pupils  and  teachers. 

-Mrs.  Olive  Allen  of  Bayswater,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
school  at  I'pper  Cape,  which  opened  on  February  loth. 

Many  friends  throughout  Fredericton  ami  Province  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  McCauley  School  of  Edmonton, 
.Alberta,  has  not  allowed  the  heroic  death  of  Lieut.  Locksley 
McKnight  to  pass  unnoticed.  Lieut.  McKnight  was  a  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McKnight  of  Fredericton,  and  enlisted 
at  Edmonton  and  was  killed  in  action  in  September,  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme. 

When  addressing  the  gathering  on  the  occasion  of  the 
unveiling  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Boyle  spoke  of  the  large  number 
of  enlistments,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession throughout  the  Province,  as  great  as  in  any  walk  of 
life,  and  said  that  the  attitude  of  sacrifice  and  observance 
of  duty  taken  by  the  teachers  was  symbolic  of  the  teaching 
given  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Armand  LeBlanc  has  been  reappointed  a  School 
Commissioner  for  the  town  of  Wedgeport  for  the  term  ending 
Februarv  1st,  1920. 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C:,  high  school  girls  mend 
their  torn  garments  and  darn  their  hose  -as  a 
part  of  their  sewing  course. 
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TKe  Buff  Buckram  Binding  of 

Webster's  New  Internatioml 

Dictionary.  It  is  now  recommended  in  preference  to  the  sheep  binding  for  use 
in  Schools,  Public  Libraries,  Offices,  Homes,  or  wherever  subjected^  to  hard  and 
constant  service.  Tests  prove  that  this  Buckram  excels  other  binding  materials 
in  strength,  resistance  to  rubbing  wear,  to  stretching,  to  moisture,  to  the  fading 
effect  of  sunlight,  etc.  Since  1907  the  United  States  Government  has  used 
it  for  permanent  publications.  Many  librarians  insist  upon  the  Buckram 
binding.  For  more  than  two  years  this  binding  of  the  New  International 
has  successfully  met  the  severe  tests  of  actual  constant  use. 

The  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  is  The  One  Supreme  Authority. 

It  is  an  all-knowing  teacher,  a  universal  question  answerer,  made 
by  specialists  to  meet  your  needs. 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terras.  12,000  Biographical  Entries.  New  Gazetteer,  nearly  30,000 
Subjects.  Thousands  of  other  references.    61)01)  Illustrations.    2700  Pages.  Hundreds 
of  NEW  Words  not  given  in  any  other  dictionary.     100  Valuable  Tables  of  Coins, 
Weights.  Religious  Sects,  etc. 

REGULAR  EDITION:  NET.  NET. 

Buff  Bucfcram,  marble  edg«,  indexed,  $12.00;    Sheep,  $14.00 
Write  for  specimen  pages,  etc.     Free,  to  Teachers,  a  new  booklet,  "Unloclcs  the 
Door,"  containing  twenty-one  Lessons  in  tlie  Use  of  Merriam-Webster  Oictionanes. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  Sprlnsfield,  Mass. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

How  a  Man  Makes  Markets,  by  William  B.  Werthner, 
price  40c.,  Macmillans  in  Canada,  Toronto.  This  splendidly 
illustrated  little  book  is  a  continuation  of  Macmillans  Every 
Child's  Series  and  therefore  needs  little  additional  commenda- 
tion to  those  having  the  welfare  of  children  at  heart. 

The  Foundation  and  Growth  of  the  British  Empire,  by  J. 
A.  Williamson,  price  75c.,  The  Macmillans  in  Canada,  Toron- 
to. A  valuable  text  book  which  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  British  Empire  and 
intended  primarily  for  use  as  an  introductory  course  in  the 
study  of  the  subject.  One  of  its  many  features  is  the  inclusion 
of  maps  to  illustrate  special  subjects. 

How  we  Pay  Each  Other,  by  S.  T.  Wood,  price  50c.,  Macmil- 
lans in  Canada,  Toronto.  This  is  an  elementary  reader  in 
the  simple  economics  of  dail\  life  and  whilst  treating  this 
subject  from  a  broad  view  point  it  is  invirtually  a  conden- 
sation and  is  intended  to  c.vtend  in  thought  that  which  but 
touched  upon  or  briefly  outlined.     It  has  our  recommendation. 

The  Continents  and  Their  People  by  Chamberlain,  price 
55c.,  The  Macmillans  in  Canada,  Toronto.  A  further 
geographical  reader  in  this  well  known  series  has  just  been 
published  on  Oceania  and  in  same  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  relationships 
between  human  life  and  its  environing  conditions  and  to 
adapt  the  material  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil.  As  a  supple- 
mentary work  it  has  few  competitors  and  the  cuts,  care  and 
well  printing  are  an  added  attraction  of  value. 

The  King's  College  Record.  We  have  been  pleased  to 
receive  the  Christmas  and  January  number  and  should  like 
to  extend  a  hearty  congratulation  to  the  editors  as  not  only 


is  the  general  makeup  most  creditable  but  the  articles  well 
written  and  chosen. 

Among  other  books  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Macmillans  in  Canada,  Toronto,  and  which  have  our  recom- 
mendation to  our  readers,  for  use  among  their  pupils,  are 
Jim  and  Peggy  at  Meadowbrook,  Farm  Selection  from  American 
Poetry  and  The  Home  and  the  Family. 

Books  received  —  Water  Powers  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  Facts  and  Figures,  New  York  State  Museum 
Bulletin  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting 
of  The  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  Sixteenth 
Annual  Report  of  The  Canadian  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,  and  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Practical  Drawing,  by  Harry  W.  Temple,  Crane  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago,  cloth,  141  pages,  $1.50,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.  This  book  is  certainly 
practical  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  it  gives  definite 
instruction,  correct  use  of  instruments  and  proportion  of 
blue  prints,  the  interpretation  of  blue  prints.  The  construc- 
tion of  articles  in  inrod  and  cane,  and  definite  models  for  the 
various  wood-turning  projects  together  with  those  for  wood 
pattern  projects  and  several  pages  of  advanced  cabinet 
projects.  Included  are  also  sections  devoted  to  stenciling 
and  concrete  work.  Illustrations  are  of  a  particularly  high 
class  nature  and  are  in  themselves  almost  worth  the  value 
of  the  book  as  they  demonstrate  many  of  the  lessons  contained 
therein. 

Physical  Culture  (a  British  system  by  a  British  officer), 
published  by  The  Macmillans  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  price  60c. 
Not  a  Swedish  system  by  a  Swede,  nor  a  Danish  system  by 
a  Dane,  nor  a  German  system  by  a  German. 
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The  author,  Lieut.  C.  F.  Upton,  R.  A.  M.  C,  winner  of 
the  open  light  weight  wrestling  championship  of  the  world, 
1915,  has  designed  a  system  adapted  for  all  classes,  schools 
and  training  corps.  He  has  had  world-wide  experience  in 
physical  culture  under  Japanese  and  Indian  professors  as  well 
as  the  most  prominent  European  experts,  and  has  concen- 
trated into  this  book  all  that  is  most  essential  for  a  knowledge 
of  modern  physical  culture.  A  British  system  by  a  British 
officer,  and  a  welcome  rival  to  the  countless  foreign  systems 
flooding  the  market. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  schools,  the  great  centres  of 
factory  and  commercial  industry,  and  the  great  offices  under 
both  government  and  private  control,  can  take  serious  steps 
to  procure  means  of  physical  improvement  on  a  systematic 
basis,  for  it  must  now  be  recognized  that  sound  physique 
carries  with  it  increased  energy  both  mental  and  physical, 
which  must  produce  a  higher  standard  of  work.  In  schools 
particularly,  where,  one  may  say,  the  teachers  have  in  their 
hands  the  physical  and  mental  formation  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, this  question  of  physical  training  is  a  very  important 
matter. 

Canadian  business  men,  and  those  in  other  countries 
doing  business,  or  prepared  to  do  business  in  Canada,  have 
felt  the  need  of  a  concise  and  accurate  source  of  information 
concerning  Canadian  industry,  commerce  and  finance.  Such 
a  volume  has  just  been  prepared,  and  published  by  the 
Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Ltd.,  45  St.  .\lexander 
Street,  Montreal. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  modern  business  methods  as  applied  to  Canada,  in 
which  the  author  deals  with  the  three  divisions  —  industry, 
commerce  and  finance  —  in  a  lucid  and  authoritative  manner. 
The  aim  is  to  present  the  information  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  easil>'  comprehensible.  The  volume  is  of  particular 
value  to  the  young  business  man  and  to  foreigners  doing 
business  with  Canadian  merchants.  The  information  is 
especially  useful  to  Canadian  merchants  at  the  present  time 
when  so  man\-  firms  are  beginning  to  do  an  export  trade,  to 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted. 

Percival  Chubb,  author  of  Festivals  and  Plays  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  a  meeting  in  New  \'ork  of  The  Drama  League 
of  .America.  In  the  preparation  of  Festivals  and  Plays,  which 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  all  those  engaged  in 
festival  undertakings,  -Mr.  Chubb  was  assisted  by  his  associ- 
ates at  the  Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York,  in  which 
he  was  then  Director  of  Festivals. 

A  volume  of  poems  by  .Alan  Seeger,  just  published  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto,  reminds  us  that  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  this  war  is  the  heav\  toll  it  is  taking  from  the 
ranks  of  those  whose  lives  gave  promise  of  rich  fulfillment  — 
those  "rich  dead"  whose  hearts,  as  Rupert  Brooke,  one  of 
their  numljer,  sang;  "Were  woven  of  human  joys  and  cares 
washed  mar\elously  with  sorrow,  swift  to  mirth,"  and 
"dying,  have  made  us  rarer  gifts  than  gold." 

Of  this  compan\-  of  immortals  is  Alan  Seeger,  the  young 
American  injet,  who  died  gloriously  for  France,  on  the  field 
of  Belloy-en  Santerre.  As  we  read  his  poems  and  the  story 
of  his  lije  we  are  reminded  of  Rupert  Brooke.  Both  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  martyrs  to  the  great  cause  of  human- 
ity; both  were  passionate  devotees  of  the  goddess  of  beauty; 
both  typified  the  ideal  radiance  of  youth  and  poetry;  and 
both  gave  promise  of  immortal  achievement. 


The  Most  Interesting  American — -the  phrase  quoted  by 
Colonel  Harvey  in  the  current  North  Amirican  Review,  is 
Matthew  Arnold's,  and  referred  to  the  late  Wayne  MacVeagh, 
who  is  the  subject  of  a  striking  tribute  by  Colonel  Harvey 
in  the  Review.  An  article  by  Major-General  Carter,  U.  S.  A., 
on  Our  Defective  Military  System,  one  by  Lieut.-Commander 
L.  .\.  Gotten,  U.  S.  A.,  on  Our  Naval  Problem,  and  a  paper  on 
How  to  Raise  Armies,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished British  publicist  applies  to  America's  needs  the 
lessons  learned  through  hard  experience  by  England  — ■  there 
are  the  chief  contributions  of  the  March  North  Amei;ican 
Revieiu  to  the  momentous  discussions  of  the  hour. 

The  public  will  welcome  the  new  issue  for  1917  of  o,000 
Facts  About  Canada,  the  popular  and  valuable  cyclopedia 
of  Canadian  dates,  compiled  by  Frank  Yeigh  of  Toronto, 
the  well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on  the  Dominion.  No 
up-to-date  and  intelligent  Canadian  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  "hardy  annual,"  which  is  a  revelation  in  concrete  form 
of  the  wonderful  growth  of  our  country  in  a  single  year, 
despite  war  conditions;  indeed,  it  circulates  all  over  the 
world,  and  es  such  is  a  splendid  advertisement.  The  chapter 
of  War  Facts  is  by  the  way,  both  timely  and  illuminating. 
Fifty  other  chapters  are  devoted  alphabetically  to  every 
phase  of  our  national  life,  from  Agriculture  to  the  Yukon, 
while  several  sketch  maps  are  of  high  value.  Copies  may  be 
had  from  newsdealers  or  by  sending  25c.  to  the  Canadian 
Facts  Pub.  Co.,  588  Huron  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Birds  in  the  War  Zone  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article 
contributed  by  Major  Allan'  Brooks,  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
tingent to  Bird-Lore  for  February.  It  describes  the  effects 
of  shell-fire,  trench  warfare,  and  aeroplaning  on  bird-life  in 
F"landers,  and  incidentally  throws  illuminating  side-lights  on 
the  bird  student  as  well  as  the  bird. 

Frank  .M.  Chapman  contributes  to  this  number  an  amazing 
story  of  a  hunter  whom  he  recently  met  in  the  Andes,  and  who 
acknowledged  that  he  has  sent  the  wing  and  tail-quills  of  no 
less  than  sixteen  thousand  Condors  to  millinery  houses  in 
Paris. 

Reports  from  over  two  hundred  observers  from  Bird-Lore's 
nineteenth  Christmas  Bird  Census  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  winter  bird-life  of  the  United  States. 


N.  B.  Official  Notice. 

Order  of  the  Bo.vrd  of  EDUC.\TtON,  February  6th,  1917. 

Reg.  32,  3. 

Third,  Second,  First,  and  the  next  higher  class  of  Normal 
Trained  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia,  certified  by  an  Inspector 
as  competent  and  by  the  Superintendent  in  Nova  Scotia  as 
in  good  standing,  and  holding  Dominion  Physical  Training 
Certificates  of  Grade  B.,  may  be  admitted  promptly  for  the 
corresponding  classes  of  license  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
in  New  Brunswick,  for  one  year,  on  condition  that  such 
teacher  or  teachers  engage  to  pass  the  examination  in  School 
Law  and  Civics  required  for  the  class  for  which  application 
is  made.  If  a  candidate  makes  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
on  this  e.xamination,  a  permanent  license  of  the  appropriate 
class  will  be  issued  accordingly,  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year.  W.  S.  C.\RrER, 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 
Educvtion  Office,  February  15,  1917. 
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New  Brunswick  School  Calendar, 
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1917. 

April  5  ■ 

April  11- 

May  18- 

May  22- 

May  23- 

May  24- 


Second  Term. 

-  Schools     close     for     Easter 
Vacation. 

■  Schools  re-opeu  after  Easter 

Vacation. 

■  Loyalist    Day    (Holiday    for 

St.    John    City    only). 

•Exams,  for  Class  III  License 
begin. 

■  Empire  Day. 

•  Victoria    Day    (Public    Holi- 
day). 


May  24  —  Last  Day  on  which  Inspect- 
ors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive Applications  for  De- 
partmental Exams.,  Reg. 
38-6. 

June  3  —  King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

June     8  —  Normal  School   Closing. 

June  12  —  Final  Exams,  for  License 
begin. 

June  18  —  High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
ams, begin. 

June  29  —  Vublic  Schools  close  for 
Term. 
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and   Come  and  Hear  the  New  Edison  my  time. 
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THE  CLOSED  SCHOOL. 

At  a  time  when  the  calls  of  patriotism  and  the 
gaps  in  the  ranks  caused  by  prolonged  warfare 
have  resulted  in  a  number  of  male  teachers  donning 
the  khaki,  and  also  the  demand  for  women  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  business  world  has 
been  so  great,  it  may  not  be  opportune  to  criticise 


as  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers;  but  we  cannot  help 
drawing  attention  to  the  conditions  of  affairs  as 
they  have  recently  appeared  to  be  in  many  of  the 
rural  districts.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  the  writer  has  been  in  receipt  of  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  school  children  dealing  with 
general  subjects,  but  in  many  of  which  they  have 
stated  that  they  were  unable  to  attend  school  as 
there  was  no  teacher  or  the  schoolhouse  was  closed. 
Is  there  nothing  to  prevent  this?  Is  the  closed 
school  not  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  the  consoli- 
dated school,  or  are  there  other  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  matter? 

We  refrain  from  further  remarks  and  leave  the 
subject  for  consideration. 


EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCEMENT. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  British  authorities 
have  so  much  to  consider  regarding  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  furtherance  and  a  victorious  conclusion 
of  the  war,  much  attention  is  being  given  to  that 
of  after-war  educational  reforms.  In  an  address 
recently  given  by  Bishop  Welldon,  he  expressed  a 
preference  for  British  educational  liberty  over 
German  educational  tyranny.  "But  the  duty  of 
Great  Britain  after  the  war  would  not  be  a  slavious 
imitation  of  German  principles  and  methods  in 
education  or  elsewhere.  It  would  be  the  appropri- 
ation of  all  that  was  good  in  those  principles  and 
methods,  with  due  regard  to  British  traditions  and 
opportunities." 

The  Germanic  method  of  education  fostered  a 
passion  for  construction,  and  outside  the  schools 
other  teachers  wefe  at  work  fostering  a  passion  for 
destruction;  hence  the  amply  demonstrated  mis- 
chief. Combined  with  the  humanities  there  ought 
to  be  a  vocational  education,  and  therefore  all 
teaching  should  be  carried  along  these  lines. 
Children,  for  instance,  who,  at  an  early  age  are 
obliged  to  leave  school,  should  have  the  door  to 
the  study  of  all  that  is  best  in  literature  thrown 
open.     Whilst   the  selections  in   the  readers  are 
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highly  commendable,  these  are  not  enough,  and 
there  should  be  that  presented  to  the  child  which 
will  create  an  appetite  for  more. 

The  growing  school  boy  or  girl  might  well  be 
instructed  as  to  the  use  of  works  of  reference,  year 
books,  almanacs  and  those  things  which  the 
business  man  finds  it  necessary  to  consult.  This 
is  particularly  required  for  those  who  have  -not  the 
advantage  of  a  collegiate  education  and  who  have 
not  a  large  body  of  acquired  information  at  hand. 
It  might  be  a  good  plan  for  the  teachers  to  encour- 
age their  pupils  to  "look  it  up"  when  arguments, 
debates,  etc.,  arise. 


QUESTION  BOX. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  months  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  and  questions  have  been 
received,  some  of  which  have  been  attended  to. 
We  regret,  however,  that  there  has  been  delay 
with  regard  to  the  remainder;  but  as  new  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  we  trust  that  from 
now  onward  all  problems,  queries,  etc.,  will  receive 
prompt  attention,  either  through  the  columns  of 
the  Review  or,  if  postage  is  enclosed,  direct  by 
mail. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

1.  In    what    country    has    a    big    revolution 
occurred  recently? 

2.  What  Allied  forces  are  forming  conjunction, 
and  at  what  point? 

3.  Another  country  is  now  in  the  Great  War. 
Name  it? 

4.  In  what  district  has  a  big  oflensive  com- 
menced? 

5.  Who  is  the  first  woman  secretary  to   the 
Prime  Minister?    Who  is  the  minister  referred  to? 

Answers  to  Last  Month's  Questions. 

1.  Plot  arranged  by  Germany  to  unite  Mexico 
and  Japan  in  war  against  United  States. 

2.  Von  BernstorfT,  German  Ambassador. 

3.  Bagdad. 

4.  Overt  Act. 

5.  The  Cunard  liner,  "Laconia," 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

By  M.  I.  Jennison. 

The  Junior  High  School  Movement,  begun  in 
1905  by  E.  W.  Lyttle,  was  an  attempt  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  then  universal  8-4  plan  of 
American  schools,  that  is,  the  division  of  the  course 
of  the  public  school  into  two  sub-courses,  the  first, 
or  elementary,  occupying  the  first  eight  years,  the 
last,  or  secondary,  four  years. 

Many  prominent  educationists  had  for  some 
time  regarded  this  division  with  disfavor,  among 
them  Prof.  Dewey  of  Columbia,  who  in  his  psycho- 
logical treatise,"  How  we  Think, "  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"Elementary  education  promotes  and  strengthens 
physical  health  and  opens  the  mind  to  the  entire 
world  of  elements.  Its  mission  is  to  prepare  for 
further  school  work.  Six  years  should  be  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  accomplish  this." 

Another  leading  American  educational  writer 
says: 

"Secondary  education  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  elementary  student  has  acquired  the  tools  with 
which  he  may  gain  a  higher  education." 

Keeping  such  thoughts  as  these  in  mind,  various 
schemes  of  organization  have  been  tried  out. 
Chief  among  them  are  the  6-6  plan,  which  makes 
a  definite  break  between  grades  six  and  seven,  and 
the  6-3-3  plan,  which  divides  the  last  six  years  of 
a  child's  school-life  into  two  groups  of  three,  the 
first  group  consisting  of  the  work  in  the  Junior 
High  School,  and  the  second  that  of  the  old  or 
Senior  High  School.  It  is  of  this  last  plan  that  I 
especially  want  to  tell  you. 

In  considering  the  necessity  for  and  the  practica- 
bility of  a  change  we  must  realize  how  impjerative 
a  change  had  become  in  the  United  States,  and 
while  we  face  the  reasons  for  change  across  the 
border,  perhaps  we  may  find  that  many  of  the  old 
failings  are  applicable  also  to  our  own  school 
system. 

The  first  and  most  important  reason  for  change 
appears  to  be  that  the  child  in  Grades  VII,  VIII 
and  IX  is  passing  through  the  age  of  adolescence 
when  old  interests  are  laid  aside,  conscious  reason- 
ing begins  to  awaken,  a  broader  and  at  the  same 
time  more  restless  outlook  upon  life  is  becoming 
apparent.     Until   this  pyschological   fact  became 
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known  to  our  pedagogues,  we  knew  no  better  than 
to  maintain  the  same  class-room  administration  in 
these  grades  as  that  to  which  we  were  accustomed 
in  the  preceding  six;  but  now  that  we  do  in  a 
small  measure  understand  through  what  a  complex 
phase  of  his  life  the  child  is  passing,  it  does  not 
seem  right  to  be  content  to  pursue  the  educational 
by-ways  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Secondly,  the  present  High  School  system, 
excellent  as  it  is  in  some  respects  has,  if  we  consider 
it  in  the  light  of  thebroadest  definition  of  education, 
"A  preparation  for  life,"  a  number  of  serious 
defects.  In  speaking  of  these  we  can  admit  with 
perfect  truth  that  the  general  education  the  student 
has  received  on  leaving  High  School  in  no  way 
prepares  him  for  a  definite  position  on  leaving. 
In  other  words  the  present  High  School  system 
does  not  pretend  to  be  vocational,  it  holds  too 
closely  to  the  requirements  for  matriculation,  and 
we  all  know  the  very  small  percentage  of  pupils  to 
whom  that  will  be  of  use.  Except  in  the  larger 
towns  absolutely  no  trade  instruction  is  given  and 
even  in  our  cities  we  have,  in  the  High  School,  only 
one  year  of  work  in  Domestic  Science  and  Manual 
Training,  giving  some  skill  in  handwork  and  con- 
siderable useful  knowledge  no  doubt,  but  what  is 
its  practical  value  in  dollars  and  cents? 

This  serious  lack  cannot  be  remedied  under  our 
present  system  of  an  inflexible  course  of  study. 
I  say  "inflexible"  advisedly,  for  although  in  Nova 
Scotia  there  are  in  Grade  IX  eight  subjects  from 
which  to  choose  six,  and  in  Grades  X  and  XI,  ten, 
in  how  many  small  schools  do  we  find  any  languages 
taught,  while  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  German 
is  found  only  in  the  County  Academies  and  the 
Journal  of  Education.  Therefore,  what  choice 
there  is  must  needs  be  limited. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  subjects  from  which  the 
course  may  be  selected,  we  find  occupying  promin- 
ent positions  such  names  as  Algebra,  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry,  not  to  mention  Latin  and  Greek, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  Will  the 
stenographer  need  to  know  the  solution  of  quadrate 
equations?  Will  the  fact  of  having  safely  passed 
the  Pons  Asinorum  assist  the  teller  when  he 
balances  his  pass-books?  Will  the  value  of  the 
cosine  at  A  instinctively  aid  the  trained  nurse  at 
her  first  operation?  Where  are  the  courses  in 
Book-keeping,  Business,  English,  Physiology? 
Can  we  not  conclude  from  this  brief  observation 
that  whatever  of  mental  discipline  our  present 


course  of  study  may  contain,  however  it  may  tend 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  thought  processes  of 
the  human  mind,  in  this  modern,  utilitarian  world 
it  fails  in  the  one  great  essential,  it  is  not  practical. 

Having  conceded  this  main  point,  let  us  pass 
quickly  over  some  of  the  lesser  defects  of  our 
system.  May  we  say  that,  according  to  the  latest 
and  best  educational  theories,  our  methods  of 
instruction  are  unpedagogical ;  that  the  principle 
of  promotion  entirely  by  means  of  provincial 
examinations  is  unfair;  that,  due  to  our  too  large 
classes  and  over-crowded  curriculum,  our  backward 
and  superior  pupils  do  not  receive  their  just  share 
of  attention;  that  in  other  places  it  has  been 
proved  that  many  so-called  High  School  subjects 
can  be  begun  with  profit  much  earlier;  that  due 
to  lack  of  equipment  and  time  there  is  too  little 
hand-work  and,  lastly,  that  due  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  whole  method  of  organization,  we  are  frus- 
trating the  first  principles  of  education  because  we 
cannot  prevent  fifty  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls 
from  leaving  school  before  the  end  of  Grade  IX. 

In  trying  to  better  the  present  Public  and  High 
School  systems,  the  following  methods  of  organiza- 
tion have  been  conceived  and  tried  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  each  with  considerable 
success. 

The  first  and  most  conservative  idea  is  to 
introduce  into  Grades  VII  and  VIII  many  of  the 
principles  of  education  used  in  the  high  schools; 
for  example  that  of  departmental  teaching,  where 
the  child  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  varied 
personalities;  in  beginning  the  study  of  French 
and  perhaps  Latin  in  Grade  VII;  in  permitting  a 
limited  choice  of  subjects  to  be  pursued  and  in 
introducing  some  elementary  ideas  of  self  govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  this  method  would  fairly 
effectually  break  away  from  the  cast-iron  discipline, 
subject  matter  and  methods  of  presentation  in  the 
elementary  grades.  This  system  has  been  tried 
in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  United  States 
and,  although  at  best,  it  is  but  a  makeshift,  is 
economical,  easily  carried  out,  and  far  better  than 
no  change  at  all. 

Secondly,  in  some  places  it  has  been  found  more 
practicable  to  bring  Grades  VII  and  VIII  into  the 
High  School  building,  organized  as  one  unit  with 
the  High  School.  This  has  worked  well  in  towns 
of  larger  size,  is  more  efficient  than  the  preceding 
idea  but  is  also  found  to  be  more  expensive. 

Lastly  and  preferably.  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX 
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may  be  organized  into  a  totally  distinct  unit 
known  as  the  Junior  High  School,  while  Grades 
X,  XI  and  XII  become  the  Senior  High  School. 
The  two  buildings  should  be  close  together  as  it 
is  found  this  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  tendency 
to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  Grade  IX ;  both  should 
possess  facilities  for  much  hand-work  and  athletics. 

In  the  Junior  High  School,  which  we  should  then 
have,  the  guiding  principles  of  administration 
would  be,  elective  subjects,  departmental  teaching, 
less  monopoly  of  the  lesson  by  drill,  opportunities 
for  expression  as  well  as  impression  and  prevoca- 
tional  training. 

In  electing  his  subjects,  the  pupil  would  be 
assisted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  himself,  his 
parents,  his  former  teacher,  his  present  teacher  and 
the  principal,  and  the  selection  should  be  limited. 

The  question  of  courses  will  be  spoken  of  again. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  departmental  teaching 
because  it  is  felt  that,  at  the  critical  time  of  his  life, 
the  pupil  needs  the  influence  of  more  personalities 
than  at  present  he  receives,  and  also,  although  it 
seems  trivial,  changing  from  one  class  to  another 
satisfies  the  restless  craving  for  motion  so  trying 
in  the  grades  under  consideration. 

Promotion  by  subject  makes  it  possible  to 
organize  the  school  into  classes  of  sub-normal, 
normal,  and  supernormal  grade,  into  which  the 
child  goes  according  to  his  capabilities  in  that 
particular  subject. 

By  providing  more  time  for  the  day's  work  the 
pupil  in  the  Junior  High  School  will  have  opportu- 
nity to  give  due  expression  by  various  means  to 
the  impressions  he  receives.  A  day  beginning  at 
8.30  and  ending  at  5.30  has  not  been  found  too 
long  where  the  Junior  High  School  system  has  been 
tried.  This  time  includes  periods  of  supervised 
study,  hand-work,  recreation  and  ordinary  school 
work,  alternating  as  far  as  possible,  periods  where 
little  concentration  is  necessary  with  others  of 
intensified  attack. 

To  such  a  school  as  has  been  outlined  above 
there  have  been  found  in  the  United  States  some 
few  obstacles,  which  do  not  however  balance  by 
any  means  its  advantages.  The  chief  objection 
with  our  cousins  as  with  us  is  the  expense,  with  as 
a  close  second  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  specially 
prepared  teachers.  W.  C.  Bagley,  who  has  written 
several  articles  and  pamphlets  against  the  move- 
ment, offers  still  another  less  sordid  objection.  He 
says:  "The  children  may  fail  to  get  a  common  basis 
of  certain  ideas  and  ideals  and  standards  which 


go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  social  solidarity  — 
a  basis  of  common  thought  and  common  aspiration 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  an  effective  democ- 
racy." 

If  one  were  permitted  in  passing  to  criticise  the 
opinions  of  so  learned  a  man,  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  first  principle  of  a  democracy  is  to  give 
to  all  its  citizens  an  equal  chance  in  the  game  of 
life.  By  finding  each  child's  especial  inclination 
and  carrying  its  promise  to  a  remunerative  fulfill- 
ment, the  Junior  High  School  may  be  said  to  do 
this  somewhat  more  effectively  than  the  old  method 
of  the  three  Rs  and  a  birch  rod  for  every  child, 
be  he  destined  to  become  a  truckman  or  a  Univer- 
sity Professor.  Of  course  there  will  also  be  the 
"conscientious  objections"  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  change  "on  principle,"  who  do  not 
realize  that  but  for  the  reforms  and  reformers  of 
education,  science  and  religion,  we  should  still  be 
drawing  pictures  in  the  smoke  at  the  back  of  our 
caves,  if  not  swinging  among  the  branches  of  trees 
and  eating  cocoanuts  for  a  living! 

In  answer  to  the  above  challenges  we  can  only 
point  to  what  has  already  been  done.  In  167 
towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States  there  may 
be  found  today  one  or  more  Junior  High  Schools, 
whereas,  in  many  more  some  move  in  the  right 
direction  has  been  begun. 

In  conclusion,  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
Junior  High  School  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
It  is  believed  that  such  a  system  provides  better 
for  individual  differences,  makes  easier  the  transi- 
tion into  High  School,  decreases  the  percentage  of 
pupils  who  leave  at  the  end  of  the  Common  School 
course,  furnishes  opportunity  for  further  reforms 
in  instruction,  better  prepares  for  all  vocations, 
and  lastly  would  make  our  school  system  more 
consistent  with  facts  of  phychology,  physiology 
and  pedagogy  as  well  as  in  harmony  with  the  best 
practises  of  advanced  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  If  all  this  be  true,  if  the  teacher's  personality 
is  what  it  should  be,  and  if  one  really  teaches,  then 
our  Junior  High  School  pupil  on  leaving  school 
will  have  received  a  many-sided  education,  imper- 
fect only  because  it  is  incomplete,  with  special 
training  in  some  limited  range  of  knowledge  or 
activity.  He  will  have  been  trained  from  depend- 
ence to  independence  through  the  exercise  of  his 
own  power  of  mind  influenced  by  that  of  his 
teachers. 

Does  such  a  school  fulfill  our  definition,  "True 
education  is  a  preparation  for  life?" 
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HELPFUL   HINTS    FOR   RURAL   TEACHERS 

Regular  Attendance. 

I  found  that  the  children  in  my  school  were 
irregular  in  attendance.  They  would  stay  away 
on  the  least  pretext.  To  encourage  them  to  come 
every  day  I  have  a  piece  of  picture  matting  tacked 
on  the  wall.  On  the  left  side  are  the  names  of  the 
children.  After  each  name  is  placed  a  gold  paper 
star  if  the  child  has  been  present  each  day  in  the 
week.  We  are  going  to  see  who  will  have  the  great- 
est number  of  gold  stars  by  the  close  of  the  term. 

Teaching  Manners. 

Politeness  is  learned  best  by  imitation.  A 
cheery  good  morning  seldom  fails  to  bring  a 
response.  Even  when  a  child  is  late  I  say,  "Good 
morning."  As  each  child  leaves  I  say,  "Good 
night."  I  speak  each  one's  name.  In  a  short 
time  many  stop  to  say,  "Good  night."  Best  of  all, 
many  stop  to  say  "Good  morning"  to  each  other. 

Politeness  is  mostly  habit,  and  cautious  drill  is 
good.  Lessons  which  cause  politeness  to  be 
ridiculed  do  harm. 

New  Words. 

On  Friday  I  divide  the  class  into  two  groups  and 
give  them  a  word  drill.  The  first  pupil  in  one  of 
the  rows  reads  a  word  studied  during  the  week,  and 
his  companion  in  the  front  makes  a  sentence  with 
the  word.  Then  he  reads  another  word  which  the 
first  turns  into  another  sentence,  and  so  on,  until 
all  the  words  have  been  reviewed. 

The  mistakes  are  corrected  promptly  by  the 
same  children,  and  I  have  found  by  following  this 
plan  the  pupils  rarely  forget  the  new  words.  They 
become  interested  in  this  exercise,  and  in  the 
reading  class  they  pay  good  attention  when  I 
explain  about  new  words. 

In  Ungraded  Schools. 

The  second  and  third-reader  classes  may  be 
united  into  one  spelling  class.  The  first  month 
give  twenty  words  for  a  lesson  to  be  recited  orally. 
Drill  on  sound  and  pronunciation.  The  second 
give  ten  words,  to  be  written  as  you  pronounce 
them.  After  they  are  written  have  the  pupils 
change  papers.  Then  require  each  pupil  to  rise 
and  spell  and  pronounce  all  the  words  on  his  paper. 

The  next  month  give  them  ten  words  to  write 
and  mark  diacritically.  By  thus  alternating  the 
work  the  pupil  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  sound,  pronunciation,  and  written  form 

of  the  word.  (To  be  continued). 


PLANT  STUDY. 

H.  G.  P. 
Ferns,  continued. 

Among  our  native  land-plants  few  are  more 
attractive  or  more  widely  represented  throughout 
the  Acadian  region  than  the  ferns. 

Apart  from  their  natural  beauty,  ferns  have 
long  been  the  objects  of  deep  interest  in  all  lands. 
But,  for  the  early  investigators,  there  was  so  much 
mystery  about  their  growth  and  reproduction  that 
for  centuries  we  find  them  connected  with  many 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  times.  The  magic  "fern 
seed"  were  everywhere  eagerly  sought. 

"But  on  St.  John's  mysterious  night. 

Sacred  to  many  a  wizard  spell, 
The  time  when  first  to  human  sight 

Confest,  the  mystic  fern  seed  fell; 


I'll  seek  the  shaggy,  fern  clad  hill 


And  watch  'mid  murmurs  muttering  stern 
The  seed  departing  from  the  fern." 

The  story  runs  that  the  bracken  fern,  our  com- 
mon brake,  on  St.  John's  eve  put  forth  a  small 
blue  flower  which  soon  gave  place  to  a  shining 
fiery  seed  that  ripened  at  midnight.  If  this  "seed" 
were  caught  in  a  white  napkin,  as  it  fell  from  the 
fern  on  its  own  account,  it  conferred  upon  its 
possessor  the  power  to  become  invisible,  to  which 
in  some  countries  was  added  the  gift  of  "second 
sight"  and  other  powers.     Shakespeare  says, 

"We  have  the  receipt  for  fern  seed; 
We  walk  invisible." 

We  find  the  church  setting  its  face  against  the 
practice  of  "watching  the  fern,"  as  it  was  called, 
and  a  "French  Synod  condemned  all  who  should 
gather  ferns  or  fern  seed  on  St.  John's  eve." 

Scientific  knowledge  of  these  plants  was  a  thing 
of  slow  growth.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1851 
that  the  life  history  of  the  fern,  its  wonderful 
alternation  of  generations,  as  outlined  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Review,  was  made  known  through  the 
researches  of  Hofmeister;  and  even  after  its 
discovery  for  many  other  groups  of  plants  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1877  that  the  great  significance 
of  the  "alternation  of  generations"  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  was  finally  established. 

A  strong  geological  interest  is  also  associated 
with  ferns.  In  the  long  ages  of  the  past  they 
reared    their    stems,    now    mostly    underground 
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(rhizomes),  into  the  air  like  trees,  and  formed  great 
tracts  jf  forest-like  growth.  Today  only  the 
tropics  and  sub-tropical  zones  can  boast  of  represen- 
tatives that  approach  anything  like  the  growth  of 
the  ancient  tree-ferns.  The  stems  of  our  native 
ferns  are  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  more  or  less 

covered  with  leaves  and 
moss,  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground 
and  remind  one  strong- 
ly of  the  roots  of  other 
plants. 

In  many  species  we 
find  a  division  of  labor 
among  the  fronds  and 
their  pinnaae  in  the 
matter  of  spore  produc- 
tion and  food  formation 
—  photo  synthesis.  In 
most  ferns  the  upper 
pinnae  form  the  chief 
fruiting  part  of  the 
frond,  the  lower  being 
given  up.  In  the  genus 
Osmunda  we  find  certain 
fronds  and  pinnae  es- 
pecially set  apart  for 
spore"]  production.  In 
the  Royal  fern,  Osmunda 
regalis,  they  are  at  the 
very  tip  of  the  frond ;  in 
the  Interrupted  fern, 
O.  Clatoniana,  some  2-5 
pairs  of  middle  pinnae 
are  fertile;  while  in  the 
Cinnamon  fern,  O.  Cin- 
namonaea,  a  whole 
frond  is  fertile.  The 
Sensitive  fern,  Onoclea 
sensibilis,  and  the 
Ostrich  fern,  Onoclea 
Struthopteris,  also  have  specialized  fronds  entirely 
given  up  to  spore  production.  The  fertile  fronds 
of  last  summer  of  the  Sensitive  fern  may  yet 
be  found  standing  erect,  and  clothed  with  berry- 
like  closely  rolled  pinnae. 
See  Figure  2.  m 

Special  branches,  spikes  or  panicles,  of  the  frond 
are  fertile  in  genera  Ophioglossum  (Adder's  Tongue) 
and  Botrychium  (Moonwort). 


Fif.  1.  The  Sensitive  Fern 
(Onaclea  seiuibilis)  (bowing  vegta- 
tive  frond,  and  apore  frond  ruing 
from  creeping  rooutock  (rhizome). 


For  the  interest  of  fern  students  and  as  a  help  to 
further  work  on  this  group  of  plants  I  add  a  list  of 
ferns  found  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  naming  is  in  accord  with  Gray's  Botany, 
7th  edition.  A  few  common  names  are  given,  and 
an  occasional  note. 

Polypodium  vulgare  L. 

Phyopteris  polypodioides  Fee.,  Beech  Fern. 

P.  Dryopteris  Fee.,  Oak  Fern. 

P.  Robertiana  A.  Br. 

Adiantum  pedatum  L.,  Maidenhair  Fern.    Local. 

Pteris  aquilina  L.,  Common  Brake  or  Bracken. 

Cryptogramma  Stellari  Pranth.     Rare. 

Woodwardia  virginiea  Sm.     Rare. 

Asplenium  viride  Huds.     Rare. 

A.  Trichomanes  L.     Rare. 

A.  Acrostichoides  Sw. 

A.  Filix-fermina  Beruh.,  Lady  Fern. 

Polystichum  acrostichoides  Schott.,  Christmas  Fern. 

P.  Brannii  Fee. 

Aspidium  Th°lypteris  Sw. 

A.  Noveboraceae  Sw. 

A.  fragrans  Sw. 

A.  marginale  Sw. 

A.  Filix-mas  Sw. 

A.  Goldianum  Hook.     Rare. 

A.  cristatum  Sw. 

A.  spinulosum  Sw. 

A.  s.  var.  intermedium  D.  C.  Eaton. 

A.  s.  var.  dilatatum,  forma  adadenium  Robinson 
Cystopteris  bulbifera  Bernh. 

C.  fragilis  Bernh. 

Woodsia  ilvensis  R.  Br. 

W.  Alpina  S.  F.  Gray. 

W.  glabella  R.  Br. 

Dicksonia  punctilobula  Gray.,  Hay-scented  Fern. 

Onoclea  sensibilis  L.,  Sensitive  Fern. 

O.  Struthiopteris  Hoffru.,  Ostrich  Fern. 

Schizaea  pusilla  Push.     Rare. 

Osmunda  regalis  L.,  Royal  or  Flowering  Fern. 

O.  Claytoniana  L.,  Interrupted  Fern. 

O.  cinnamomea  L.,  Cinnamon  Fern. 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum  L.,  Adder's  Tongue  Fern.     Local. 

Botrychium  simplex,  E.  Hitchcock. 

B.  lanceolatum  Angstraein,  var.  Angustisegmentum  Pease 

&  Moore. 
B.  ramosum  Aschers. 
B.  obliquum  Mubh. 

B.  tenatum  Sw.,  var.  Intermedium,  D.  C.  Eaton. 
B.  virginianum  Sw.,  Rattlesnake  Fern. 

Horsetails  —  Genus,  Equisetum. 

Some  species  of  the  Horsetail  are  among  the 
earliest  of  our  spring  plants.  The  "Common 
Horsetail,"  Equisetum  arvense,  grows  in  abundance 
on  all  sheltered  sandy  banks,  especially  along  roads 
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and  railways.  It  is  our  earliest  species  and  is  well 
pictured  in  Figure  2. 

The  fertile  stem  A,  the  first  to  appear  above  the 
ground,  is  of  a  pale  straw  color,  and  clothed  with 
several  loose  sheaths,  each  divided  into  several 
teeth,  8-12  for  this  particular  species.  These  teeth 
are  morphologically  the  same  as  the  leaves  of 
higher  plants,  though  for  this  stem  they  perform 
no  work  of  phstosynthesis.  At  the  top  of  the  stem 
is  a  cone-like  structure  made  up  of  a  number  of 
small  hexagonal  shaped  plates.  E  illustrates  the 
structure  of  these  parts.  Note  the  stem  of  each 
and  the  several  spore  cases  ranged  around  it.  The 
spores  of  horsetails  are  rather  curious  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  ferns.  At  maturity  the  outer 
coat  splits  into  four  spirally  arranged  bands,  the 
elaters,  which  are  very  sensitive  to  the  humidity 
of  the  air.  While  damp,  or  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
they  remain  closely  pressed  against  the  spore,  but 
upon  drying  they  uncurl  and  sprawl  themselves 
out  like  some  odd  looking  animate  form.  This 
action  of  closing  and  opening  is  well  seen  as  one 
watches  them  under  a  magnifying  glass,  and 
occasionally  directs  his  breath  upon  them. 

This  movement  of  the  elaters  helps  to  scatter 
the  spores. 

The  vegetative  stem  B  is  sterile,  and  appears 
just  as  the  fertile  stem  is  dying  down.  This  is  our 
only  species  in  which  the  fertile  stem  dies  at  once 
after  the  spores  are  shed.  In  others  it  is  either 
vegetative  from  the  first  or  puts  out  side  branches 
and  becomes  vegetative  after  sporulation.  The 
vegetative  stems  grow  throughout  the  summer. 
In  appearance  they  are  much  like  a  miniature  pine 
tree,  and  are  often  locally  known  as  "pine  top." 

We  have  six  species  of  Equisetum  in  which  the 
upright  stems  are  annual;  and  five,  in  which  they 
are  evergreen. 

Equisetum  scripoides  is  a  curious  little  evergreen 
species.  It  is  small,  and  filiform,  and  grows  in 
tufts  in  damp  situations.  It  is  so  much  like  tufts 
of  grass  and  sedges  in  general  appearance  that  one 
is  very  apt  to  overlook  it.  The  stem  is  sLx-ridged 
and  in  cross  section  is  solid  at  the  centre,  and 
provided  with  three  small  air  spaces.  Compare 
with  the  cross  section  of  the  stem  of  E.  arvense,  as 
shown  in  Figure  2. 

Find  these  plants  on  your  spring  excursions,  and 
study  them  in  their  natural  surroundings.  With 
what  other  plants  are  they  associated? 

Explain  how  the  fertile  stem  of  E.  arvense  gets 


such  an  early  start,  and  attains  such  a  large 
growth.  Why  is  this  early  start  needed  by  the 
spore  producing  stem? 

In  your  rambles  watch  for  the  plants  that  bloom 
early, —  Alders,  Willows,  Maples,  etc.,  etc.,  among 
those    of    larger    growth,    and    Trilliums,    Spring 


Fig.  2.     Common  Horsetail  (Equisetum  arvense). 

A.  fertile  stems,  bearing  cones  rising  from  creeping  rootstock;  t, 
tuberous  bodies  which  are  reservoirs  of  reserve  food  material;  v,  young 
vegetative  stem  below  ground  and  ready  to  grow  into  the  mature  structure 
shown  in  B. 

B,  vegetative  stem  as  it  appears  about  three  weeks  after  tbe  fertile 
stems  have  shed  their  spores  and  died.  C,  a  group  of  spores  with  their 
elaters  expanded.  D.  a  spore  with  its  elaters  coiled  around  it.  £,  two 
views  of  the  spore  leaves  (sporophylls),  showing  the  group  of  sporangia 
F,  cross  section  of  stem:  a,  air  spaces;  c.  green  tissues;  r,  rigid  outer  tissue. 
f.  fibre  vascular  bundle  around  small  air  space. 

Beauties,    Billwort,    Clintonia,    Adder's    Tongue, 
Violets,  etc.,  etc.,  among  the  smaller  forms. 

Note  the  associations  of  each.  Study  the  plants 
and  let  them  help  to  answer  the  questions  that 
come  to  your  mind.  They  are  living  things,  and 
move  and  feel,  and  have  a  voice  too,  and  will  tell 
you  manji  wonderful  stories  if  you  but  pause  to 
learn  their  language  and  bend  an  ear  to  listen. 

(Cuts  copied  from  Principles  of  Botany  —  Bergen  &  Davis, —  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
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THE  VALUE  OF  STORY-TELLING. 
By  Mary  Inch  Jennison. 
An  Attempt  to  show  to  a  Nova  Scotia  Teacher's 
Institute  the  value  of  Story  Telling  as  a  regular  part 
Of  the  School  Curriculum. 

(Concluded). 

In  foreign  languages,  you  high  school  teachers, 
do  you  think  Caesar  would  be  quite  so  unin- 
teresting if  we  knew  something  of  those  Gauls 
whom  he  conquered?  Do  you  think  it  would  help 
in  learning  French  verbs  to  know  something  of 
the  folk  lore  of  the  people?  Does  this  matter  of 
Storj-  Telling  begin  to  assume  a  more  practically 
aspect?     I  hope  so. 

How  to  tell?  Speaking  broadly,  there  are  two 
methods  of  telling  stories,  the  "Free  Method," 
and  the  "Rote,  or  Recreative  Method."  Of  the 
former,  you  no  doubt  know  something  from  having 
read  those  two  books  with  which,  I  fancy,  we  are 
all  familiar.  "How  to  tell  stories  to  children" 
and  "Stories  to  tell  to  children."  In  these  Sarah 
Cone  Bryant  advocates  telling  the  selected  story 
in  the  teller's  words  rather  then  by  keeping  closely 
to  the  text;  she  believes  that  by  this  method 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  gained. 

On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Latham,  whom  I  have 
quoted  before,  among  other  leaders  in  this  matter, 
upholds  the  theory  that  by  keeping  close  to  the 
text  in  the  telling,  we  are  not  hampered  by  striving 
to  recall  words.  These  come  naturally  and  we 
can  give  our  whole  attention  to  the  life  of  the  story; 
also  in  telling  stories  taken  from  standard  authors 
or  from  the  old  Folk  Tales,  we  can  scarcely  hope 
to  improve  on  the  original  by  our  version  —  where- 
fore it  seems  better  to  stick  to  the  original. 

Another  matter  upon  which  we  have  not  yet 
touched,  is  the  telling  of  stories  by  the  children. 
So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the 
teacher's  standpoint  alone.  If,  however,  we  are 
to  do  our  duty  to  the  fullest  by  our  charges  we 
must  not  only  impress,  but  also  give  an  opportunity 
to  express.  What  I  mean  may  be  more  clearly 
explained  by  the  way  in  which  I  took  up  my  story 
with  the  class.  Not  only  did  I  tell  it,  but  the 
class  gave  it  back;  with  each  re-telling,  re-living 
each  part  of  the  story  as  if  for  the  first  time.  Now 
what  did  that  lesson  do  for  the  child?  How  did 
it  come  up  to  the  ideal  which  I  have  tried  to  set 
before  us?  I,  of  course,  cannot  tell,  but  this  I 
tried  to  do,  whether  or  not  I  succeeded,  perhaps 
you  can  judge. 


First,  I  tried  to  give  the  children  a  good  time. 
I  wanted  them  to  see  each  character  in  the  story 
and  live  each  incident;  and  secondly,  I  wanted  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  express  in  their  re- 
telling, the  joy,  I  hope  they  received.  I  wanted 
to  make  the  story  so  real  to  the  class  that  when 
they  told  it,  it  was  just  as  real  as  when  I  told  it. 
How  did  I  do  it?  Just  this  way:  first,  by  asking 
the  class  to  re-live  each  time  the  story  was  told, 
and  secondly  by  doing  it  myself  —  by  "doing 
with"  not  by  directing  from  outside.  Each  time 
the  story  was  retold,  I  re-lived  it  in  my  own  mind, 
doing  with  the  teller  what  I  was  asking  him  to  do. 
And  just  here,  may  I  urge  the  necessity  of  that 
spirit  of  comradeship  right  through  the  whole 
school  life.  Let  us  not  ask  the  child  to  do  what 
we  are  unwilling  to  do  with  him,  but  rather  let  us 
learn  to  keep  the  eager  ear,  the  open  mind,  ready 
to  be  one  with  the  children  in  their  work  and  play 
—  not  an  external  machine  for  grinding  out  assign- 
ments and  hearing  recitations,  but  a  living,  vital 
unit  in  the  great  whole  of  the  class. 

This  "  Rote  Method  "  of  story  telling  is  generally 
used  to  introduce  the  art  of  Story  Telling,  or  a  new 
type  of  story.  As  soon  as  possible  it  is  well  to 
start  the  class  off  looking  for  their  own  material, 
so  that  each  child  may  have  some  one  or  more 
stories  particularly  his  own  to  contribute  to  the 
group.  Neither  do  I  bind  myself  by  any  means 
only  to  tell  stories  in  order  to  get  them  back  from 
the  class.  Those  I  use  in  my  early  morning  story 
hour  are  nearly  all  told  just  for  the  fun  of  telling 
and  hearing  them ;  similarly  with  stories  correlated 
with  other  subjects  of  the  course. 

If  there  is  anything  about  this  "Rote  Method" 
which  you  do  not  understand,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  that  I  can. 

Where  to  get  material?  Here,  I  know,  for  most 
of  us  arises  a  real  difficulty.  If  your  school  is  in 
the  country  where  books  are  scarce  and  money  is 
scarcer,  the  problem  of  material  becomes  a  serious 
one.  However,  here  are  a  few  suggestions  which 
may  prove  useful  to  you.  First,  in  every  house 
in  your  section  there  is  one  book  you  will  surely 
find  and  the  value  of  which,  in  its  relationship  to 
Story  Telling,  I,  for  one,  am  only  beginning  to 
appreciate.  No  matter  what  other  literature  we 
may  possess,  I  think  in  some  dusty  corner  of  our 
boarding  houses  we  will  in  all  likelihood,  discover 
a  Bible,  and  there  we  have  a  library  of  stories,  in 
itself,  Folktales,  poems,  history,  herO-tales,  patriotic 
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tales,  ethical  tales,  all  may  be  found  there,  and 
something  else  as  far  above  other  stories  as  the 
Bible  is  above  the  books  which  contain  them  —  a 
something  which  we  cannot  define  and  so  we  call 
it  "Inspiration." 

Besides  this  source  book  I  think  we  all  of  us  can 
lay  our  hands  on  a  copy  of  Anderson  or  Grim 
without  much  difficulty  and  there  again  we  have 
a  store-house  of  wealth. 

But  supposing  that  we  wish  to  acquire  some  new 
books,  why  not  appropriate  part  of  the  school 
library  fund?  Or  if  there  is  not  a  library  in  your 
section,  so  much  the  better,  start  one,  and  stock 
it  with  the  books  you  want.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  some  of  the  best  books  of  stories,  and  on 
story  telling  taken  from  my  Bibliography:  The 
Art  of  the  Story-Teller  by  Marie  Shedlock;  Story 
Telling  by  Edna  Lyman;  Story  Telling  in  the 
School  and  Home  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Partridge;. 
Story  Telling  by  Angela  Keyes. 

The  above  are  books  on  Method  primarily 
although  they  also  contain  some  excellent  stories. 
The  following  are  source  books  for  stories :  English 
Fairy  Tales  by  Joseph  Jacobs;  More  English 
Fairy  Tales  by  Joseph  Jacobs;  Celtic  Fairy  Tales 
by  Joseph  Jacobs;  East  Indian  Fairy  Tales  by 
Joseph  Jacobs;  European  Fairy  Tales  by  Joseph 
Jacobs;  Just  So  Stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  The 
Jungle  Books  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  Tandelion 
Clocks  by  Mrs.  Ewing;  Short  Stories  for  High 
Schools  by  Rosa  Mickels;  Fairy  Book  by  Labou- 
laye;  Last  Fairy  Book  by  Laboulaye;  Fifty 
Famous  Stories  Retold  by  James  Baldwin;  Wig- 
wam Stories  by  Mary  Catherine  Judd;  Why  the 
Chimes  Rang  by  Alder ;  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Far 
North  by  Asbjornsen;  Tales  of  Laughter  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin ;  The  Story  Hour  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin;  Zuni  Tales  by  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing; 
Children's  Christmas  Stories  by  Skinner;  Indian 
Tales  by  Grinell;  Merry  Tales  by  Ada  Skinner; 
Manual  of  Stories  by  Wm.  Byron  Forbush;  The 
Story  Hour  by  Mersene  E.  Sloane;  Tales  of  the 
Punjab  by  Mrs.  Steele. 

And  just  one  word  in  conclusion.  Does  it  seem 
to  you  that  I  have  outlined  an  impossibility?  Is 
it  too  fanciful,  vague  or  impracticable?  If  so,  it 
is  my  fault,  not  that  of  my  subject.  It  means 
work,- —  of  course  it  means  work, —  but  all  life  is 
work,  and  growth  and  attainment  of  something 
like  an  ideal,  not  following  in  the  ruts  plowed  out 
by  the  cart  wheels  of  our  ancestors.     The  old 


saying,  "What  was  good  enough  for  us,  is  good 
enough  for  our  children,"  is  exploded.  We  want 
the  best  for  our  children  and  the  unborn  generations 
to  come;  we  want  them  to  grow  up  fine,  strong 
true  men  and  women,  fit  to  take  their  places  in  the 
world,  ready  to  battle  for  the  right,  true  to  their 
ideals,  their  country,  their  God!  Can  we  do  toe 
much  to  bring  this  about?  Is  the  very  most  we 
can  do  anything  but  a  drop  in  the  sea  of  what  is 
to  be  done?  But  little  as  it  is,  let  us  do  it  gladly, 
proudly,  because  we  are  not  just  atoms  in  the 
universe,  but  men  and  women  with  a  noble  ?.nd 
difficult  task  to  accomplish  ■ —  the  task  of  making 
world  citizens,  universe  citizens,  citizens  of  rhe 
Kingdom  of  Heaven! 


BETWEEN  OURSELVES. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  curtail  some  of  our  regular  articles 
this  month,  owing  to  increased  advertising  space,  but  these 
will  receive  full  consideration  in  the  subsequent  issues. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  contributing  staff  has  been  so 
materially  reduced  through  the  calls  of  country,  etc.,  we  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  there  are  a  host  of  well  chosen  and 
invaluable  articles  in  store  for  our  readers,  which  will  appear 
in  the  Education^vl  Review. 

Letters  reach  us  almost  daily  telling  of  the  help  and  educa- 
tion derived  from  the  "Nature  Study"  articles,  written 
especially  for  the  Review  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Perry  of  Wolfville. 
These,  of  course,  will  be  continued  until  further  notice. 

It  has  also  been  arranged  that  a  series  of  papers  on  "Junior 
High  School,"  written  for  the  Review  by  Miss  Mary  Jennison 
of  Truro,  appear  monthly  commencing  with  the  current  issue. 
These  articles  are  of  the  most  topical  interest  and  will  be, 
we  are  convinced,  of  great  value  to  our  readers. 

Besides  including  all  the  regular  features,  arrangements 
are  being  made  with  authentic  writers  on  various  educational 
subjects  to  have  them  contribute  to  the  Review. 

In  the  present  issue  will  be  found  a  column  devoted  to 
clippings  from  various  sections  of  the  press  relating  to  edu 
cational  topics.  We  believe  that  this  will  become  an  inter- 
esting feature  and  have,  therefore,  made  arrangements  where- 
by we  will  be  able  to  give  the  very  cream  of  these  articles 
month  by  month. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  we  are  always  anxious  to 
have  the  views  of  our  subscribers  and  invite  co-operation 
with  same  so  that  the  Review  may  increase  in  its  useful- 
ness and  popularity.  The  Editor. 


High  school  principals  are  told  how  their  girls 
fare  after  their  first  semester  at  Smith  College. 
Many  colleges  write  back  only  if  students  do  not 
do  well.  Why  should  not  every  teacher  be  told 
by  the  teachers  who  receive  her  children  how  they 
have  done? 
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V     THE    CHILDREN'S    HOUR     v 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  although  a  number 
of  entries  were  received  during  the  month  of  March 
that  in  no  instance  was  the  condition  that  one  new 
subscriber  be  enclosed  carried  out,  although 
several  stated  that  subscription  would  follow. 
They  did  not  arrive  before  the  contest  closed 
(March  31st)  therefore  the  splendid  camera  com- 
plete with  one  film  and  valued  at  $6.00  remains 
unawarded.  I  have  decided  to  give  you  further 
opportunity  of  competing  for  this  valuable  prize 
by  extending  the  closing  date  for  one  month  more. 
In  other  words  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  sends  in 
the  best  drawing  of  his  or  her  own  left  hand  before 
April  30th,  accompanied  by  one  new  subscription 
to  the  Educational  Review  for  one  year,  will  be 
awarded  the  above  mentioned  camera. 

Now,  kiddies,  let  me  see  what  clever  artists 
there  are  among  the  schools  of  Eastern  Canada, 
and  remember  that  your  name,  address,  teacher's 
name  and  that  of  your  school  must  be  written 
clearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper. 


It  has  been  most  interesting  to  receive  so  many 
letters  from  you  telling  of  the  pleasure  you  are 
deriving  from  the  special  "Children's  Page,"  and 
I  trust  that  as  new  features  are  added  more  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  will  follow.  I  know  that 
quite  a  number  of  you  are  able  to  write  short 
stories,  poetry,  etc.,  and  these  I  am  always  pleased 
to  receive.  Another  thing  you  might  do  is  to 
send  pictures  of  yourselves,  then  later  on  I  may 
perhaps  surprise  you  by  publishing  the  same  in 
the  "Children's  Hour." 

This  letter  is  getting  quite  long,  so  I  will  close 
hoping  that  you  will  continue  to  write  to 

The  Editor  (Children's  Hour), 
Educational  Review, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 

P.  S. — Just  before  going  to  press,  several  new'' 
subscriptions  have  been  received  from  pupils  whose 
entries  were  already  sent  in.     These  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  during  the  judging  at  end  of 
month. 


SHOOTING  FISH  IN  GUIANA. 

Although  the  Guiana  Indians  all  use  guns 
for  hunting  game,  they  still  adhere  to  bows  and 
arrows  for  killing  fish,  and  employ  blow-guns 
and  wourali  —  poisoned  darts  —  for  securing 
birds  and  small  animals.  The  bows  are  usually 
of  letter-wood,  about  five  feet  in  length,  and 
very  powerful.  The  arrows  vary  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  but 
all  are  long  —  from  five  to  six  feet  —  with  shafts 
of  arrow-cane  and  a  shank  of  hardwood  fitted 
at  one  end.  This  piece  is  tipped  by  a  steel 
point  or  head  which  is  fixed  immovably  if  the 
arrow  is  for  shooting  birds  or  small  fish;  or,  if 
used  for  killing  turtle  and  large  fish,  is  equipped 
with  a  socketed  head,  attached  to  a  long,  strong, 
cotton  line.  When  a  large  fish  is  struck,  the 
shaft  floats  free  from  the  socketed  head,  which 
acts  as  a  toggle,  and  turns  at  right  angles  when 
a  strain  is  put  on  the  line.    By  means  of  this 


harpoon-like  arrangement  the  fish  or  turtle  is 
hauled  in.  Neither  fish  nor  turtle  arrows  are 
feathered,  but  those  used  in  hunting  birds  are 
provided  with  two  feathers  which  seem  far  too 
small  to  serve  any  useful  purpose.  With  these 
simple  weapons  the  Indians  creep  along  the 
rocky  edges  of  the  streams  and  eddies  and  with 
marvelous  dexterity  shoot  the  fish  which  only 
their  hawklike  eyes  can  discern  deep  beneath 
the  surface.  Naked,  save  for  a  lap,  or  loin-cloth, 
the  hunter  stands  motionless  as  a  statue,  with 
drawn  bow  and  poised  arrow,  and,  if  no  fish  are 
visible  within  range,  he  "calls  them"  by  a 
peculiar  beckoning  motion  of  his  hand  and  a 
low  whistle.  Whether  or  not  the  fish  actually 
respond  to  this  command  I  cannot  say,  but  the 
Indians  affirm  that  they  do,  and,  when  this 
method  fails,  the  savages  resort  to  attracting  the 
fish  within  range  by  throwing  certain  pods  and 
seeds  into  the  water. —  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  in 
Harper's  Magazine. 
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CLIPPINGS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 
Uniting  of  Rural  Schools. 

The  uniting  of  rural  sciiools  into  consolidated  schools,  and 
the  joining  of  concolidated  schools  into  organizations  com- 
prising three  or  four  municipalities,  were  advocated  by  Dr. 
R.  S.  Thornton,  minister  of  education,  recently  at  the  con- 
vention of  Manitoba  school  trustees  held  at  the  Kelvin 
Technical  High  School.  "The  advantage  of  such  a  system," 
said  Dr.  Thornton,  "is  that  you  will  be  able  to  afford  a  super- 
intendent of  schools,  such  as  they  have  in  Winnipeg."  Deal- 
ing with  the  work  of  such  a  superintendent,  he  said: 

"  In  Winnipeg  they  never  dismiss  a  teacher  once  she  ha* 
been  taken  on.  They  simply  move  her  from  place  to  place 
until  she  has  found  the  position  for  which  she  is  best  suited. 
Again,  in  Winnipeg,  they  are  able  to  keep  their  teachers 
because  they  have  a  salary  schedule.  A  teacher  here  is  paid 
according  to  her  experience." 

Dealing  with  the  situation  created  by  the  labor  shortage, 
Mr.  Thornton  announced  that  provisions  had  been  made  to 
let  the  older  pupils  off  for  the  busy  seasons.  He  concluded 
with  an  appeal  to  the  trustees  not  to  let  a  dollar  or  two  extra 
tax  deter  them  from  giving  the  children  their  rights. 

School  Readers  in  English. 

Among  the  resolutions  that  came  before  the  recent  Sas- 
katchewan Trustees  convention  was  the  following,  proposed 
by' the  resolution  committee:  "That  whereas  the  text  books 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Education  include  (1) 
Alexandra  Readers;  (2)  Canadian  Catholic  Readers;  (^) 
Bilingual  Series  of  Readers;  (4)  Eclectic  Series  of  German 
Readers.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  convention  a  uniform  system  of  school  readers  printed 
in  the  English  language  be  authorized  in  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

P.  M.  Friesen,  of  Rush  Lake,  who  was  later  elected  president 
of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year,  opposed  the  resolution 
on  the  ground  that  the  present  was  not  an  opportune  time  for 
adoption  of  the  proposal.  It  was  not  a  question  of  patriotism, 
he  stated,  and  he  tested  the  feeling  of  the  audience  on  the 
question  of  their  attitude  not  only  to  the  British  flag,  but  to 
the  teaching  of  the  English  language  in  the  schools.  His 
query  as  to  whether  there  was  a  man  in  the  audience  who 
was  not  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  British  institutions,  was 
greeted  with  cries  of  "No!  No." 

Mr.  Friesen  went  on  to  say  that  owing  to  the  conditions 
which  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  reforms  similar 
to  those  suggested  in  the  resolution  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  degrees,  and  therefore  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  at  the  present  time.  His  remarks  were  greeted 
with  loud  applause,  and  the  proposal  to  table  the  resolution 
was  sustained  by  a  small  majority. 

A  resolution  to  abolish  corporal  punishment  in  the  Public 
schools  of  the  province  was  defeated  and  the  department  was 
asked  to  take  steps  to  make  sure  that  all  universal  and  other 
histories  offered  for  sale  in  the  province  shall  in  reality  be 
British  histories. 

Astounding  Revelations  in  Saskatchewan. 

Astounding  revelations  of  the  ignorance  rampant  in  some 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  province  as  the  result  of  the  non- 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  School  Act  were  made 
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by  delegates  at  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Rural 
Municipalities,  Saskatoon,  on  March  8. 

Whole  municipalities  are  in  some  instances  without  a  single 
school  operating  the  year  round.  In  some  schools  which  are 
operating  during  the  summer  months  only,  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  less  than  three  with  sixty  children  of  school  age 
residing  in  the  district.  Entire  communities  of  Mennonites 
capable  of  operating  twenty-two  private  schools  are  without 
a  single  public  school.  These  and  other  startling  facts  were 
related  by  some  of  the  delegates  in  discussing  methods  for 
enforcing  compulsory  attendance  and  for  compelling  the 
erection  of  school  districts  where  there  are  enough  children 
to  warrant  such  action  being  taken. 

Workmen's  Schools. 

The  arrival  in  all  our  Canadian  centres  of  industry  of  com- 
plete laboratories,  comfortable  machine  shops,  great  variety 
of  subjects  and  competent  staffs  of  scientifically  trained  men 
has  created  new  interest  in  industrial  circles  and  has  led  to  a 
new  class  of  evening  classes,  which  now  attract  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  where  formerly  tens  were  obtained 
with  difficulty.  The  shops  and  laboratories  are  now  crowded 
with  ardent  students.  Now  certificates  of  real  value  of 
efficiency  mean  something,  while  formerly  they  implied  little! 

Looking  across  the  Atlantic,  we  see  in  the  so-called  munici- 
pal technical  schools  of  Europe  even  a  higher  and  more 
definitely  practical  training  given  than  is  found  in  Canada  in 
actual  training  for  trades.     These  are  worth  our  notice. 

Swiss  Winterthun  School  (2>^  to  3  year  course),  lock- 
smiths, mechanics,  electricians,  metal  casters. 

Zurich  School  (3  years'  course),  carpenters,  joiners,  mechan- 
ics, commercials,  electricians,  spinners  and  weavers. 

Jacquenard  School,  Paris,  all  varieties  of  women's  wear. 

Nancy,  France,  for  girls  beginning  at  thirteen. 

Denmark,  at  Vallekilde,  children's  embroidery,  general 
embroidery,  drawing,  painting  earthenware. 

Vancauson  School,  Grenoble,  France  (4  years'  course), 
craftwork,  metal  working,  wood  turning,  electric  machinery; 
metal  work  (forging),  modelling,  glove-making. 

Today  in  Great  Britain  (even  in  Germany)  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  it  is  generally  admitted  that  apprenticeship 
is  dead.  Municipal  and  trade  schools,  it  is  now  conceded, 
are  the  chief  hope  for  men  and  women  in  the  various  handi- 
crafts. The  whole  question  of  mechanical  efficiency  in  all 
trades  and  industrial  occupations  is  staring  us  in  the  face  and 
it  will  not  down. 
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TEACHERS'    SHOPPING    GUIDE 


Watches 


Can  you  depend  on  yours,  or  do  you 
have  to  make  a  metal  calculation  each 
time  you  look  at  your  watch?  You  can- 
not afford  not  to  have  the  correct  time, 
and  a  good  watch  is  not  an  expensive 
proposition.     Write  us  for  prices. 

L.  L.  SHARPE  &  SON, 

21   KiBc  St.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

THI    BCBT    OU>L'-V    XT    «    RI«  SONaBlC  FRICC. 


Macey  Sectional  Book  Cases 

in  stock  in  Solid  Mahogany, 
Fumed  Quartered  Oak  and 
Golden  Oak  — Polished 

Special  Attention  to  Mail  Orders. 

•■  SEND    FOR    BOOKLET   "• 

A.  ERNEST  EVERETT,  St.  John,  N.B. 


tbe  Bank  of 
Britisb  north  Htnchca 


ST.  JOHN  HEAD  OFFICE 
MARKET  SQUARE 


WE'RE    SHi^WING    AN    EXCELLENT 
RANGE    OF 

Men's  and  Boys' Clothing 
and  Furnishings 

FOR  SPRING.       Prices  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

H.  N.  DeMILLE, 

(Opera  House       199  to  201  Union  Street 
Block)  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Amateur  Photographers : 

Send  your   Films   to  us  to  be 
Developed  and  Printed. 
Prompt  Service  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Money  must  accomnany  Mail  Orders. 
No  credit. 

THE  CONLON  STUDIO 

101  King  Street,   -    St.  John,  N.  B. 


For  Good  Value  In  Up-to-Date  Furnishings 

SUCH    AS 

Waists,  Skirts,  Underwear, 
Hosiery,  Etc., 

SHOP   AT 

C.  J.  BASSEN'S, 

Corner  Union  and  Sydney  Streets 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
Their  Prices  are  Always  Right. 


Lansdowne  House 


C.  M.  Dickinson 


LeRoi  a.  M.  King 


40   South    Side   King   Square 

(Next  door  to  Imperial  Theatre) 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Rate  $2.00  Per  Day 
DICKINSON  &  KING,    -    -    Proprietors 


Your  Mail  Orders 

WILL    RECEIVE 

Careful  Attention 

— AT — 

The  Ross  Drug  Co.,  Ltd. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Woman's  Exchange  Library 

158   UNION  STREET 

St.  John.  N.  B. 

All   the   Best   Books 

You  only  read  a  Book  once.     Save  Money  and 

Rent  our  Books.     We  will  Mail    or 

Express  any  Number. 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  VACATION 

TEA  ROOM  in  connection  with  the  Library 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 


1.  Ex.  i,  22;  ii,  1-22. 

2.  Ex.  ii,  23-25;  iii,  1-17. 

3.  Ex.  V,  1-23. 

4.  Ex.  xii,  1-14,  21-41. 

5.  Ex.  xiv,  9-29;  xv,  1-21. 

1.  Ex.  xix,  1-11;   XX,  1-20. 

2.  Ex.  xxxii. 

3.  Deut.  viii;   Psalm  xv. 

4.  Deut.  xxxi,  1-23. 


1.  Matt,  iii,  13-17;   iv.  Ml. 

2.  John  iii,  1-21;     1    John  iii, 

1-10. 

3.  John  vi,  1-35. 

4.  Matt.  xvi. 

5.  Matt,  xvii,  1-20. 

1.  James  i. 

2.  James  ii. 

3.  James  Iii. 


girls  is  more  important  than  what  happens  to  our 
dollars."  Appeals  to  taxpayers  are  written  by 
Dr.  H.  L.  Brittain  who  directed  the  Ohio  school 
survey  in  1913  and  who  is  now  surveying  the 
schools  of  Akron,  O.  School  boards  would  find 
these  eight  page  pamphlets  helpful. 


5.   Deut.  xxxiv;   Josh,  i,  1-9.       4.  James  iv. 

5.  James  v. 


Mount  Holyoke  College  girls  in  a  class  in 
American  cities,  taught  by  Professor  Amy  Hewes 
are  preparing  a  manual  on  "Municipal  Activities 
in  Holyoke"  for  use  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
city's  schools. 


School  Story  No.  II  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Toronto  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. These  are  called  White  papers.  The  last 
one  is  headed:     "What  happens  to  our  boys  and 


Principal  J.  W.  Rutherford  of  Calrion,  Pa.,  has 
an  interesting  monthly  report  booklet  which  goes 
to  parents.  In  addition  to  marking  the  children's 
standing  in  the  different  subjects  there  is  a  page 
for  home  work  which  the  parent  is  to  mark.  For 
example,  sewing,  mending,  cooking,  serving  table, 
cleaning  house,  cleanliness,  off  the  street,  doing 
without  being  told,  etc.  The  teacher  marks  each 
month  the  traits  of  the  child  to  help  secure  the 
parent's  interest.  For  instance,  an  X  is  placed 
opposite  the  trait  to  which  the  parent's  attention 
is  called,  e.  g.,  wastes  time,  gets  too  much  help, 
shows  improvement,  very  commendable,  work 
shows  a  falling  off,  capable  of  doing  much  better, 
inclined  to  mischief,  annoys  others,  very  good,  etc. 
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FIRST  PICTURE  OF  UNITED  STATES  COUNCIL  OF  DEFENSE. 

Members  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  the  body  authorized  by  Congress  to  direct  the  various  activities  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  war.  Its  members  are  appointed  by  the  President.  Those  sitting,  from  left  to  right,  are:  David 
F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Newton  D.  Baker,  Swretary  of  War; 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;   William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Those  standing,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  Secretary  of  the  Council;  Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies;  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  the  New  York  financier,  in  charge  of 
raw  materials;  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation; 
Dr.  F.  H.  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medicine  and  Sanitation;  Dr.  Mollis  Godfrey,  Science  and  Research; 
Howard  Coffin,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Munitions;  W.  S.  Gifford,  Director  of  the  Council.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Redfield  and  Samuel  Gorapers  are  members  of  the  Council,  but  were  not  present  when  the  photograph  was  made. 


i^        CURRENT    EVENTS 


(^^ 


The  War. 

Several  important  developments  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  month  and  the  European  War  has  become  enlarged 
into  a  veritable  World  War.  The  daily  press  has  had  un- 
usual official  statements  over  which  strong  headlines  have 
appeared  day  after  day.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  month, 
Germany  showed  signs  of  evacuating  ground  before  the 
British  between  Arras  and  Chaulnes,  as  well  as  in  front  of 
the  French  troops,  south  of  Roye.  ' 

The  allied  forces  immediately  launched  a  severe  offensive 
and  within  about  ten  days  had  wrenched  nearly  900  square 
miles  of  territory  from  the  enemy,  together  with  scores  of 
villages  and  several  strongly  fortified  towns. 

Bad  weather  set  in  at  this  juncture  and  although  the 
British  and  French  continued  to  harrass  the  enemy,  no  further 
very  important  gains  were  made  until  just  as  we  go  to  press 
word  has  been  received  that  the  British  with  the  Canadian 
troops  in   place   of   honor   have   commenced   another  great 


drive  and  the  Canadians  have  at  last  captured  the  German 
stronghold  of  Vimy  Ridge. 

This  Ridge  held  by  some  of  the  Teutonic's  best  troops 
cost  the  French  army  100,000  men  earlier  in  the  war.  Word 
received  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  already  captured  as 
close  on  13,000  and  the  battle  rages  with  increasing  fury. 

News  from  other  fronts  give  increasing  cause  for  assurance 
of  ultimate  victory.  In  Mesopotamia  the  British  contingent 
has  succeeded  in  joining  forces  with  the  Russian  out-post. 
Whilst  in  Roumania  and  on  the  Russian  fronts  the  Germans 
have  been  unable  to  make  any  effective  progress. 

Whilst  this  has  been  taking  place  other  sections  of  the 
world  has  experienced  exciting  events.  During  the  third 
week  in  March  a  revolution  which  has  as  its  object  the  feeing 
of  the  Russian  people  took  place  and  at  the  end  of  three  days 
the  Czar  abdicated,  the  government  of  the  Russian  Empire 
had  been  overthrown  and  the  army  and  navy  had  gone  over 
to  the  New  Russian  government.  Bloodshed  occurred  but 
considering  the   importance  and   far-reaching  effect   of   the 
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MACMILLAN    PUBLICATIONS 


MANUAL    TRAINING    AND    HANDWORK 


Seatwork  and   Industrial 
Occupations 

By  Gilman  and  Williams 


50r. 


141  pages.  Many  illustrations  in  colour.  This  is  an 
ideal  Teacher's  Manual  and  guide  for  instructions 
in  paper  folding,  measuring  and  cutting;  drawing  and 
designing;  modelling  in  clay;  using  the  sand  pile! 
furnishing  the  play  house;  and  the  making  of  articles 
for  special  days. 


Primary  Work 

for  Canadian  Schools 

By  Anna  Sinclair  Graham  60c 

200  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  The  author  is  a  teacher 
of  much  experience,  who  has  succeeded  in  her  own 
work  and  now  makes  practical  suggestions  to  her 
fellow  teachers. 

Every  department  of  Primary  work  is  covered  in  a 
most  suggestive  manner. 


Primary  Handwork 

By  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs  75c 

136  pages.  Many  useful  illustrations.  Teachers  and 
inspectors  will  here  find  outlined  a  course  of  instruction 
that  is  sound  in  theory  and  wonderfully  effective 
in  practice.  For  children  it  is  full  of  interesting 
possibilities.  If  carefully  followed  this  plan  will 
absorb  all  that  energy  of  childhood  which  is  too  often 
allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

Manual  Training  — Play  Problems 
for  Boys  and  Girls 


By  W.  S.  Marten 


$1.25 


New,  usable,  and  instructive  problems  for  manual  train- 
ing teachers.  It  has  definite  suggestions,  accompanied 
with  working  drawings  and  illustrations  of  several  hun- 
dred various  problems,  for  the  construction  of  aeroplanes, 
boats,  toys,  swings,  rustic  furniture,  etc.  These  problems 
are  all  practical  for  even  the  youngest. 


NATURE    STUDY 


Modern  Nature  Study 

By  Silcox  and  Stevenson 
Many 


75c. 
colour    plates. 


332  pages.  Many  illustrations.  12 
This  is  a  Canadian  book  by  Canadian  teachers, 
using  only  such  material  as  can  be  readily  obtained. 
It  stimulates  interest  rather  than  imparts  mere 
information.  A  new  edition  just  published  contains 
a  new  chapter  on  School  Gardens. 


Nature  Study: 

A  Teacher's  Manual 

By  L.  L.  Wilson 


90c 


243  pages.  Profusely  illustrated.  Starting  with  Sep- 
tember, every  month  in  the  school  year  is  covered, 
outlining  for  the  teacher  lessons  on  the  animals,  birds, 
weather,  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  that  are  peculiar  to 
that  month.  A  complete  year's  work  in  Nature  Study 
is  here  outlined  for  the  teacher. 


MURCHE'S   SCIENCE   READERS  — Illustrated 


Book  I, 
Book  II, 


25c 
25c 


Book  III, 
Book  IV, 


40c 
40c 


Book  V, 
Book  VI, 


50c 
50c 


The  matter  chosen  for  these  books  is  closely  related  to  the  child's  experience;  familiar  materials,  the  domestic 
animal  >  and  their  savage   kindred,  the  plant,  and  other   subjects  of   daily   interest.         A    very   popular   series. 

REMEMBER— WHEN    YOU    ARE    NEEDING    ANY    SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 
You  can  get  more  and  better  Books   for  less   money   by  making   use   of  our  special    illustrated   Catalogue   and 

the  generous  offers  there  made.     Send  for  a  copy. 


MACMILLANS,    Publishers  of  Canadian  Textbooks,     TORONTO 
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revolution,  the  damage  and  loss  of  life  was  exceedingly  insig- 
nificant. 

The  United  States  has  declared  war  upon  Germany  fol- 
lowed by  what  is  considered  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic 
relationship  between  Austria  and  the  States. 

Events  leading  up  to  America  throwing  in  her  naval  and 
military  forces,  backed  up  by  strong  financial  support,  with 
that  of  the  Entente  Allies  followed  rapidly  one  on  top  of 
another,  beginning  with  President  Wilson's  memorable 
speech  before  the  Senate  in  March. 

Cuba  then  declared  war  and  at  the'  moment  of  writing 
several  other  southern  Republicans  are  expected  to  do  like- 
wise. 

The  submarine  warfare  continues  but  with  diminishing 
results. 

The  form  of  conscription  which  will  effect  not  only  Great 
Britain  but  her  colonies  is  anticipated  and  Britain  will  be 
empowered  to  add  considerably  to  her  man-power. 

General  News  Items. 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Connaught  was  announced 
on  March  14th. 

The  third  Canadian  Domestic  War  Loan  with  an  issue  of 
$150,000,000  worth  of  5%,  20  year  bonds  at  96,  was  opened, 
and  within  a  few  days  very  much  over  subscribed,  on  March 
11th. 

The  strike  effecting  some  400,000  members  of  the  four 
great  railroad  brotherhoods  in  the  States  was  only  averted 
at  the  last  moment  on  March  18th. 

The  interesting  news  is  announced  that  $60,000,000  worth 
of  shipping  is  under  contract  in  the  Canadian  yards. 

A  little  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  several  hundred 
men  of  the  French  colony  St.  Pierre  contributed  in  the  defence 
of  the  motherland  have  died  on  the  battle-field. 

The  Post  Master  General,  Hon.  P.  E.  Blondin,  resigned 
his  portfolio  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  overseas  forces, 
but  this  was  not  accepted  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Hon. 
E.  L.  Pateneau,  Secretary  of  State,  will  be  acting  Post  Master 
General  during  his  absence. 


What  it  costs  teachers  to  live  was  sought  for 
school  superintendent  Miller  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  by 
the  Dayton  Bureau  of  Research.  The  question- 
naire was  never  finished  because  of  unfortunate 
objection.  The  idea  was  to  base-  the  demand  for 
salary  increases  upon  a  large  number  of  actual 
teacher  budgets  of  expense  under  twenty-one 
different  headings. 

Dr.  Leon  W.  Goldrich,  of  P.  S.  62,  Manhattan, 
has  his  teachers  use  several  drill  cards  in  language 
and  spelling.  The  cards  themselves  are  printed 
by  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  print  shop.  The 
mistakes  in  grammar  and  pronounciation  that  are 
frequent  in  that  locality  are  featured  on  different 
cards. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Canning  school  building  caught  fire  recently,  shortly 
after  school  was  dismissed.  For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  the 
fine  building  was  doomed.  But  the  firemen  and  others  by 
hard  work  and  by  cutting  several  holes  through  the  roof  and 
partitions  soon  had  the  fire  under  control. 

Miss  Lorena  Spicer,  of  Spencer's  Island,  who  graduated 
last  year  from  Mount  Allison  University  and  has  just  finished 
a  course  at  Truro  Normal  School,  has  taken  a  school  at  Canso. 
Miss  Spicer  visited  Sackville  and  Amherst  before  leaving  for 
Canso. 

The  Northfield  School  is  progressing  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Miss  Sadie  J.  Mason. 

Inspector  Robinson  has  been  visiting  the  Hantsport  schools 
and  found  them  in  a  promising  condition. 

The  Elderbank  School  is  progressing  very  favorably  under 
the  management  of  the  Misses  Rita  Killen  and  Ethel  MacKay. 

President  Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  announces  a  step  forward  in  methods 
of  education,  by  establishment  of  a  body  within  the  Institute 
whose  function  it  shall  be  to  seek  means  of  improving  the 
methods  of  instruction.  This  committee  is  to  be  a  permanent 
one  and  the  Institute  has  selected  for  its  chairman.  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Mann  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  held  in  Nashville  last  Monday,  President 
Payne  announced  the  gift  of  $180,000  for  a  library  building 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  At  the  meeting 
Monday  the  Trustees  provided  for  a  permanent  annual 
expenditure  upon  the  library  of  $10,000.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  Peabody  Teachers  College  to  establish  one  of  the  best 
libraries  for  teachers  in  the  United  States.  With  this  splendid 
gift  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  annual  contribu- 
tion of  $10,000  from  the  College  Trustees,  together  with  the 
50,000  volumes  which  were  accumulated  at  Peabody  Normal 
and  the  University  of  Nashville  for  the  past  hundred  years, 
now  the  property  of  Peabody  Teachers  College,  it  is  assured 
that  the  very  greatest  teachers'  library  in  the  south  will  soon 
be  housed  at  Peabody  Teachers  College.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  library  which  was  transferred  to  Peabody 
Teachers  College  by  Peabody  Normal  and  by  the  University 
of  Nashville  was  for  many  years  the  oldest,  largest  and  best 
teachers'  library  on  the  x\merican  continent.  With  these 
50,000  unusually  rare  books  to  begin  with  Peabody  Teachers' 
library  will  within  a  few  months  become  the  Mecca  for  the 
teachers  and  school  administrators  of  the  South,  Middle 
West,  and  North  Central  States. 

Contracts  for  the  building  of  the  new  Lancaster  School 
Building,  St.  John,  were  let  recently.  F.  Neil  Brodie  is 
the  architect.  The  mason  work  on  the  building  was  let  to 
Grant  &  Home;  J.  M.  Belyea  secured  the  carpenter  work 
and  G.  &  E.  Blake  the  plumbing  and  heating  for  the  proposed 
building.  William  E.  Demings  was  awarded  the  contract 
for  painting  and  glazing.  The  building,  when  completed, 
will  cost  about  $25,000. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  building  be  completed  and  ready 
for  use  on  November  1st. 

The  Rolling  Dam  School  is  progressing  favorably  under  the 
management  of  Miss  Grace  Boyd. 
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Carnegie  Col  lege -Life  Scholarships. 

Home  Study  Courses:  For  the  next  30  days  applications 
will  be  received  for  Life  Scholarships  in  the  following  Home 
Study  Courses  taught  by  mail: 

Normal  Civil  Service         Drawing 

Grammar  School        Penmanship  Engineering 

High  School  Bookkeeping         Automobile 

English  Shorthand  Real  Estate 

Agricultural  Typewriting  Salesmanship 

Domestic  Science       Story  Writing      Law 

Now  is  the  time  to  secure  a  Life  Membership  in  Carnegie 
College  —  only  a  limited  number  of  these  Scholarships  are 
available.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  now  —  today 
tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

Address      DEPT.  A,  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


SUMMER   SCHOOL 

—  AT  — 

PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A   KINDERGARTEN    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

JUNE  25  — AUGUST  3 

Cool  Class  Rooms  Overlooking  Lake  Michigan 

Three  Depots.  L  Kindergarten.  II.  Primary.  III.  Play- 
ground. Practical  and  Advanced  Courses  —  Supervisor's 
Course — Credits  toward  Diploma. 

Strong  Faculty — -Fine  Equipment  —  Accredited. 


Address. 


Registrar,  Dept.  R,  616-22  So.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

(Note  22nd  year  opens  Sept.  18) 


NEW  BRUNSWICK   DEPARTMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE   AND   EDUCATION 

RURAL  SCIENCE   SCHOOLS 


WILL    BE   HELD   DURING   THE 


Summer  of  1917  at  Woodstock  and  Sussex 
July  10th -August  10th 


All  teachers  actually  engaging  in  the  public  school  service 
of  the  province  are  eligible  for  admission.     No  fees. 

The  full  course  of  study  occupies  two  Summer  Sessions 
with  an  interim  Winter  Reading  and  Experimental  Course. 
It  includes  instruction  in  Nature  Study,  Elementary  Agri- 
culture (Soil,  Plant  Life  and  Animal  Life)  with  School  Garden- 
ing, Physical  Nature,  Method  in  teaching,  and  other  topics 
connected  with  Rural  Education.     No  options.     (See  Regu- 


Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Course  entitles  teachers  to 
receive  certificates  of  competency. 

Cost  of  transportation  over  Canadian  Government  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways  (single  first  class  ticket  with 
standard  certificate  which  returns  free)  will  be  refunded  to 
students  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  August.  Teachers  are 
therefore  required  to  attend  the  school  nearest  their  homes. 

Second  Year  applicants  are  required  to  forward  for  examin- 
ation their  Winter  Experimental  Records  (interim  course) 
to  Box  No.  375,  Sussex,  not  later  than  July  1st. 


lation  50  in  the  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture  Course.) 

FOR   FURTHER    INFORMATION    NEEDED   AND   FOR   ADMISSION    APPLY  TO 

R.  P.  STEEVES,  Director  of   Elementary  Agricultural  Education,  SUSSEX    N 


B. 


IMPERIAL  THEATRE. 


ST.  JOHN, 

N.   B. 


A  MOTION  PICTURE  THEATRE  DE  LUXE    PURVEYING 

Standard    Photo   Plays  of   Highest   Merltl 

EducationaL  Travel  and  Scientific  Films.  I 

GOOD   MUSIC  AND   WHOLESOME  SPECIALTIES] 


G 


EM  THEATRE 

Waterloo  Street 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Do  You  Read 


the  advertisements  in  the  Review  each  month? 
If  not  you  are  missing  a  great  deal.  Just  take 
a  few  minutes  and  carefully  peruse  the  various 
announcements  and  offers  contained  in  same 
this  issue.  It  will  amply  repay  you,  as  we  can 
thoroughly  recommend  every  advertiser. 

Mention  The  Review  wlien  mailing  purcliases. 
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FROM  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

I  believe  that  the  school  day  should  be  increased  to  eight 
hours,  the  school  week  to  six  days,  and  the  school  year  to 
twelve  months;  with  elastic  provision  for  home  work  and 
out-of-town  visiting.  1  believe  tha  t  the  school  activities 
should  include  a  wide  variety  of  simple  hand  work  and  a  great 
deal  of  our-door  play,  with  ample  provision  for  the  things 
that  are  done  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls;  and 
when  children  are  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  begin 
their  vocational  training,  their  activities  should  be  combined 
with  work  in  office  and  factory.  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
such  a  program  is  impracticable;  for,  in  the  city,  school  is 
the  sum  of  all  influences  outside  the  home,  and  the  school  day 
is  now  more  than  eight  hours,  the  school  week  is  more  than 
six  days,  and  the  school  lasts  the  whole  year  through ;  these 
are  the  facts.  Say  what  you  will;  and  everything  is  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  confusion  excepting  only  book  work. — W.  S. 
Franklin,  in  "Bill's  School  and  Mine,"  Franklin,  MacNutt  and 
Charles,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Humor  in  its  Manifestations. — A  sense  of  humor  diffuses 
itself  through  all  the  activities  of  life,  giving  to  them  all  a 
gentle  quality  that  eliminates  asperities  and  renders  them 
gracious  and  amiable.  Like  fireflies  that  bespangle  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  humor  scintillates  through  all  life's 
phases  and  activities  and  causes  the  day  to  go  more  pleasantly 
and  eff^ectively  on.  It  twinkles  through  the  thoughts  and 
gives  to  language  a  sparkle  and  a  nicety  that  cause  it  to 
appeal  to  the  artistic  sense.  It  gives  to  discourse  a  piquancy 
that  stimulates  but  does  not  irritate.  It  is  the  flavour  that 
gives  to  speech  its  undultory  quality,  and  redeems  if  from 
desert  sameness.  It  pervades  the  motives  that  gives  direction 
as  well  as  a  pleasing  fertility  to  all  behavior.  It  is  pervasive 
without  becoming  obtrusive.  It  steels  into  the  senses  as 
quietly  as  the  dawn  and  causes  life  to  smile.  It  may  flash, 
but  humor  blithely  glides  into  the  consciousness  with  a  radiant 
kindly  smile  upon  its  face.  It  may  sting  and  inflame,  but 
humor  soothes  and  comforts.  The  man  who  has  a  generous 
admixture  of  humor  in  his  nature  is  an  agreeable  companion 
and  a  sympathetic  friend  to  grown-up  people,  to  children, 
and  to  animals.  His  spirit  is  genial  and  people  become  more 
kindly  and  magnanimous  in  his  presence. — Sense  of  Humor, 
in  the  Vitalises  School,  by  Francis  B.  Pearson.  The  MacMillan 
Co.,  of  Canada.     Price  $1.25. 

The  management  of  home  is  a  business.  The  house- 
keeper of  today,  if  she  is  to  manage  a  home  successfully,  must 
be  educated  in  the  various  duties  and  responsibilities  of  her 
position.  Courses  in  the  diff^erent  branches  of  domestic 
science  in  both  public  and  private  schools  are  furnishing  this 
training  to  the  girls  of  the  country. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  They  should  be  shown  the  true 
basis  of  the  management  of  a  home,  which  lies  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  economic  principles  that  underlie  the  expenditure  of 
the  family  income.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  plan  their 
own  expenditures  and  those  of  the  family.  They  should  learn 
to  keep  their  own  accounts  and  those  of  the  family  in  order  to 
help  in  planning  the  family  expenditures.  Properly  kept 
accounts  furnish  a  history  of  the  family  expenditures  that 
can  be  made  a  valuable  aid  in  future  planning. — Household 
Accounting,  by  William  Sheaffer,  Ph.  B.  The  MacMillan  Co., 
of  Canada,  Toronto.    Price  65c. 


After  eliminating  the  Armenians,  the  Young  Turks  pre- 
pared the  same  fate  for  the  Arabs,  and  they  have  been  engaged 
on  this  since  1916.  The  .^rabs  in  the  southern  provinces  have 
been  able  to  defend  themselves.  The  Province  of  Yemen,  in 
the  hinterland  of  Aden,  has  been  in  cronic  revolt  for  years, 
and  the  Young  Turks  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  subdue 
its  national  rulers.  The  province  of  Hedjaz,  which  contains 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  reasserted  its  independ- 
ence a  few  months  ago  under  the  leadership  of  the  sheriff  of 
Mecca,  who  is  the  hereditary  custodian  of  the  holy  cities. 
But  Syria,  still  held  down  by  Ottoman  armies,  is  being 
Ottomanized  with  might  and  main.  The  Syrian  leaders 
(Moslem  or  Christian  without  distinction,  for  their  common 
crime  is  that  they  are  Arabs  and  not  Turks)  are  either  dead 
or  in  prison;  the  next  blow  will  fall  on  the  helpless  masses. 
It  is  the  same  method  as  with  the  Armenians  ^  the  same 
organized  direction  from  the  "Union  and  Progress"  Com- 
mittee at  Constantinople  —  and  it  will  have  the  same  end, 
unless  changes  in  the  military  situation  intervene. 

The  whole  Y'oung  Turkish  policy  was  summed  up  in  a 
sentence  by  an  Osmanili  gendarme  to  a  Danish  Red  Cross 
Sister:  "First  we  kill  the  Armenians,  then  the  Greeks,  then 
the  Kurds."  The  issue  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  time. 
Which  will  be  destroyed  first?  The  subject  peoples  or  Otto- 
man ascendancy. — Methods  of  Ascendancy  in  the  Round  Table, 
The  MacMillan  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto.     Price  60c. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  the  colleges  and  schools  was 
64,570.  The  number  of  boys  was  32,874,  and  of  girls  31,696. 
The  grand  total  actual  daily  attendance  made  by  all  the 
pupils  enrolled  was  10,019, 104}^.  The  average  actual  daily 
attendance  was  50,870.  The  percentage  of  regular  attendance 
was  78.78.  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
2,064.  Of  this  number  162  were  employed  in  the  high  schools, 
845  in  the  city  graded  schools,  499  in  the  rural  municipality 
schools,  and  558  in  the  rural  and  assisted  schools. — Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Eduaction,  1916-1916.  in  Public  Schools, 
Province  of  British  Columbia. 

In  Congress  and  out  of  it, there  are  those  who  urge  President 
Wilson  and  Congress  to  avoid  war.  What  do  these  petitioners 
mean?  Do  they  mean  that  we  should  obey  German  orders 
to  keep  our  commercial  vessels  out  of  the  zone  and  not  pursue 
our  lawful  trade.  Unless  we  do  that  how  can  we  avoid  war? 
If  the  attitude  of  those  who  object  to  hostilities  on  our  part 
in  protection  of  our  fellow  citizens  is  analyzed,  it  comes  to  this, 
that  war  is  so  deplorable  that  we  ought  not  to  enter  it  for  any 
mistreatment  of  our  fellow  citizens  beyond  the  confines  of  our 
country;  that  nothing  but  an  invasion  and  an  attack  upon 
our  coast  and  an  attempt  to  capture  our  cities  and  overthrow 
our  government  would  justify  our  going  to  war.  Everyone 
deplores  war.  Everyone  would  shun  it  if  he  could.  Its  con- 
sequences are  so  terrible  that  a  man  who  seeks  it  is  either  so 
wantonly  reckless  of  the  lives  of  his  fellowmen  as  to  be 
knavish  and  cruel,  or  he  is  a  fool.  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
international  restraint  to  enforce  the  right  of  nations  and  their 
citizens  against  unprovoked  attack,  war  by  the  offended 
nation  offers  the  only  recourse.  It  is  police  measure.  It  is 
merely  carrying  out  the  principle  of  self-defence.  Our  rights 
are  just  as  much  invaded  by  an  attack  upon  our  people  in 
American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  where  they  have  the  right 
to  be,  as  if  an  attack  were  made  in  New  York  or  Boston 
harbor.     A  submission  in  the  one  case  is  just  as  complete  and 
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distressing  a  precedent  as  in  the  other.     Our  citizens  are  as 
much  entitled  to  protection  abroad  as  at  home. — The  Crisis, 
in  the  Yale  Review  for  April,  by  William  Howard  Taft. 
"  The  Wool  Industry." — By  Paul  T.  Cherington,  Specialist  in 
Marketing,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard 
University.     Containing  256  pages;  size  Sj/g  inches  x  5 J'g 
inches;   bound  in  standard  crimson  cloth,  gold  stamped; 
net,  $2.50. 
This  book,  which  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  studies  of  the 
principal  American  industries  which  Edwin  F.  Gay   Dean, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  .'Xdministration,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, is  editing,  is  concerned  with  the  commerical  problems  of 
the  wool  industry  of  this  countr>'.     Many  good  books  have 
appeared  on  sheep-breeding,  wool-growing,  the  relation  of  the 
tarifT  to  the  growth  of  these  industries,  the  technique  of 
te.xile  manufacturing,  but  never  before  has  a  study  been  made 
of  the  buying  and  selling  problems  of  this  industry. 
A  Brief  Account  of  Radio-Aclivity. — By  Francis  P.  X'enable, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.     Cloth. 
Illustrated.     Si.\ty  pages.     Fifty  cents.     D.  C.   Heath 
&  Co.,  New  York.    "■ 
Dr.  Venable  in  this  monograph  gives  a  brief  account  of 
what  is  best  worth  knowing  in  the  subject  of  radio-activity. 
The  work  contains  chapters  on  The   Discovery  of   Radio- 
activity, Properties  of  the   Radiations,  Changes  in   Radio- 
active Bodies,  Nature  of  the  Alpha  Particle,  Structure  of  the 
Atom,  Radio-activity  and  the  Chemical  Theory.     The  work 
is  based    upon    the    writings    of    Rutherford,    Soddy,    and 
J.  J.  Thomson,  and  should  prove  of  value  not  only  to  students 
of  general  chemistry  and  radio-activity,  but  also  to  busy  men 
in  other  branches  of  science  who  wish  to  know  something  of 
,  radio-activity  and  have  scant  leisure  in  which  to  read  the 
larger  treatises. 

Fais  Ce  Que  Dois,  Le  Verbe  en  Action,  Exercices  oraux, 
ecrils  et  theoriques,  First  Steps  to  English,  Elementary 
French  Composition,  Lectures  Faciles,  Pour  les  commencants. 
Easy  French  fxiems  for  Reading  and  Recitation,  La  Berniere 
Classe,  L'enfant  Espion,  Graduated  Free  French  Composition, 
French  lessons  on  the  Direct  Method,  Shall  and  Will,  Cours 
de  Francais,  d'apres  la  Methode  Gouin,  Introduction  to 
Grammar,  French  and  English,  to  be  obtained  at  Hachette 
&  Co.,  London.  Philips'  Free  arm  writing  book  by  G.  C. 
Jarvis,  Int  B.  S.  Lond  Government  of  the  united  Kingdom 
by  Albert  E.  Hogan,  B.  A.  Lond,  University  Tutorual  Press, 
Ltd.,  London.  Hand  Writing,  by  G.  C.  Jarvis  (ieorge  Philip 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  32  Fleet  St.,  Liverpool.  Thirty-first  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethology. 


For  a  $10,000  position  43  executive  manager  for 
New  York's  board  of  education  only  a  handful  of 
men  applied,  although  paid  advertisements  were 
printed  to  attract  attention  of  experienced  school 
men  throughout  the  United  States.  Were  the> 
afraid  of  the  big  salary? 


analytical  record  showing  whether  he  is  superior 
or  bad  in  judgment,  perception,  imagination, 
leadership,  interest,  accuracy,  etc.  Any  physical 
defect  is  also  recorded.  The  card  itself  is  printed 
in  the  school  press. 


A  visitation  report  is  filled  out  by  state  agents 
in  Connecticut  when  they  visit  rural  schools  which 
tells  the  date,  time,  the  length,  the  work  observed, 
the  work  done  by  the  agent  on  the  visit,  teacher's 
response  to  directions  and  corrections,  etc.  The 
agent  records  his  estimate  of  the  teacher's  work 
under  eight  headings:  teaching,  management, 
school,  written  work,  house-keeping,  occupation, 
pupil  response,  and  finally,  a  page  and  a  half  is 
left  for  suggestions  and  criticisms. 


N.  B.  OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

All  applications  for  Normal  School  entrance.  University 
matriculation  and  High  School  leaving  examinations,  received 
at  the  Education  Office  after  June  1st  in  any  year,  shall  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar. 

All  candidates  for  these  examinations  desiring  to  change 
from  one  station  of  examination  to  another  will  be  required 
to  pay  one  dollar  additional. 

Engineering  candidates  are  required  hereafter  to  take  the 
High  School  leaving  examinations  complete. 
Education  Office,  W.  S.  Carter, 

April  .5th,  1917.  Chief   Supt.    of   Education. 


A  course  in  Physical  Training  will  be  given  at  the  Normal 
School,  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  beginning  July  10th,  1917.  The 
course  will  be  from  two  to  three  weeks'  duration.  All  appli- 
cations should  be  made  to  the  Education  Office,  Fredericton, 
N.  B.,  not  later  than  June  .30th  next. 
Education  Office,  W.  S.  Carter, 

April  10th,  1917.  Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 


Every  child  in  New  York's  junior  high  school, 
presided  over  by  Leon  W.  Goldrich,  has  his  own 


Order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  February  6th,  1917. 

Reg.  32,  3. 

Third,  Second,  First,  and  the  next  higher  class  of  Normal 
Trained  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia,  certified  by  an  Inspector 
as  competent  and  by  the  Superintendent  in  Nova  Scotia  as 
in  good  standing,  and  holding  Dominion  Physical  Training 
Certificates  of  Grade  B.,  may  be  admitted  promptly  for  the 
corresponding  classes  of  license  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
in  New  Brunswick,  for  one  year,  on  condition  that  such 
teacher  or  teachers  engage  to  pass  the  examination  in  School 
Law  and  Civics  required  for  the  class  for  which  application 
is  made.  If  a  candidate  makes  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
on  this  examination,  a  permanent  license  of  the  appropriate 
class  will  be  issued  accordingly,  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year.  W.  S.  Carter, 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 
Education  Offick,  February  15,  1917. 
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OFFICIAL   NOTICE. 


New  Brunswick  School  Calendar, 


1917. 
May     18- 

May    22- 

May    23- 
May    24- 

IVIay    24- 


June      3 ■ 


June 

8 

June 

12 

June 

18 

June 

29 

Second  Tebm. 

-  Loyalist    Day    (Holiday    for 

St.    John    City    only). 

-  Exams,  for  Class  III  License 

begin. 

-  Empire  Day. 

-  Victoria    Day    (Public    Holi- 

day). 

-Last  Day  on  which  Inspect- 
ors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive Applications  for  De- 
partmental Exams.,  Reg. 
38-6. 

■  King's  .    Birthday     observed 

(Public  Holiday). 

•  Normal  School   Closing. 

■  Final     Exams,     for     License 

begin. 

•  High     School    Entrance    Ex- 

ams, begin. 

°ublic      Schools      close      for 
Term. 


FOR  OFFICE  or  SCHOOL  USE 


WIRE 

WASTE 

PAPER 

BASKETS 


WIRE 

LETTER 

BASKETS 


Our  Waste  Paper  Baskets  are  stoutly 
constructed  from  strong  wire,  and  are 
fitted  with  tin  bottoms  which  protect 
the  floor. 

Barnes  &  Co.  Ltd. 

84  PRINCE  WM.  STREET, 
ST.  JOHN.  N.  B. 


A  Musical  Treat 


of  Exceptional  Excellence 


AWAITS    YOU. 


Miss   Christine  Miller 


The  lovely  contralto  voice  of  Miss  Christine  Miller,  and 
other  famous  vocalists,  besides  the  instrumental  perform- 
ances of  many  foremost  artists,  has  been  Re-Created  by 

THE     NEW    EDISON 

Thomas  A.  Edison's  wonderful  new  art.  so  faithfully,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  original  productions 
from  Edison's  Re-Creations  of  them. 

HEAR    THE    NEW  EDISON  AT  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALERS 

W.  H.  Thome  &  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE   HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE   FOR   LIBRARIES 

which  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SEND      FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO.,  =«  %'i'',llTl:  b 


OPERA    HOUSE 

ST.     JOHN 

r„'d°R"Er^.^N\1  VAUDEVILLE 

Entire  change  of  Program  starting 

every  Saturday  afternoon  and 

continuing  for  one 

Week. 


AFTERNOONS 
at  2.30 


[^         EYERY  EVENING 
(HJ  at  7.30  and  9 


PEOPLES'  POPULAR  PRICES 


Widths  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &  F 

in    ladies     footwear    from    the 

Best    Canadian    and    American 

factories. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


The  Kindergarten  Primary  Magazine 

The  oldest  kindergarten  periodical  in  the  world  and  the  only  one  in 
America  published  at  as  low  a  rate  as  $1.00  per  annum. 

Its  writers  are  experienced  kindergartners,  kindergarten  training  school 
teachers,  supervisors  of  great  public  school  kindergarten  systems,  capable  of 
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St.  John.  K.  B.  caused  by  inclusion  of  the  special  articles  dealing 
with  Empire  Day  and  Arbor  Day,  the  article 
written  by  Miss  M.  Jennison  on  the  Junior  High 
School,  has  had  to  be  held  over,  we  trust,  how- 
ever, that  same  will  be  included  in  our  next  issue. 
Several  of  our  subscribers  have  written  to  us 
recently  with  regard  to  the  date  in  the  month  upon 
which  the  Review  has  always  been  published, 
and  stating  that  before  they  receive  their  copies 
many  of  the  current  articles  are  hardly  practicabl  c. 
We  have  given  the  matter  our  careful  attentio  n. 


EMPIRE  DAY. 


In  a  few  more  days  the  Dominion  will  be  called 
upon  to  obser\e  the  third  Empire  Day  since  the 
beginning  of  the  great  war,  the  war  in  which  the 
British  Empire  is  found  locked  in  a  life  or  death 
struggle  with  the  most  powerful  military  nation 
in  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  fearful  sacrifices  which  have 
already    been    made    and    realizing    that    before 
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and  beginning  with  the  August  number,  we 
purpose  publishing  in  future  on  the  last  day  in 
each  month,  in  other  words  the  August  number 
will  be  published  on  July  31.  This  will  not  only 
enable  seasonable  monthly  articles  to  be  inserted 
but  they  will  be  of  practical  use  early  in  each 
month. 

On  another  page  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
particulars  of  a  most  interesting  competition,  the 
prizes  in  which  will  amount  to  $50.00.  We 
make  no  apologies  for  including  contests  in  the 
pages  of  the  Review,  although  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  the  rule,  as  we  feel  that  such,  introduced 
judiciously  will  prove  an  attractive  feature  afford- 
ing as  it  does  a  little  recreation  amidst  hours  of 
teaching  and   study. 

Shoiild  the  cohipetition  as  given  this  month 
bring  the  results  expected,  we  plan  to  include 
another  in  the  August  number  and  if  possible 
hope  to  increase  the  value  of  the  prizes  considerably. 


THE   TRAINING  OF  THE  FEEBLE  MINDED. 

In  recent  educational  conventions  if  there  is 
one  subject  that  has  received  more  attention 
than  another,  and  which  has  been  discussed  with 
unusual  plainess  of  speech,  it  is  that  of  the  presence 
of  sub-normal  pupils  in  the  public  schools  as 
affecting  the  public  educational  system.  There 
are  two  aspects  of  the  problem  worthy  of  prompt 
and  continuous  attention;  the  useless  expense 
caused  by  the  presence  of  feeble  minded  children 
in  the  schools  and  the  injustness  inflicted  on 
other  children,  whose  educational  progress  is 
retarded  by  the  inability  of  the  sub-normal 
pupils  to  keep  pace  with  the  grades  in  which  they 
may  be  enrolled. 

Not  only  should  the  pupils  be  separated  but 
there  should  be  absolute  distinction  in  the  sexes, 
if  the  present  and  ever  increasing  menace  to  society 
is  to  be  averted.  In  a  recent  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke  before  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association,  he  told  as  to  what  had  happened  one 
day. at  the  psychiatric  clinic  at  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  when  twenty-two  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  infancy  were  examin- 
ed. "The  majority  were  feeble-minded;  some 
were  insane  and  some  were  backward  owing  to 
unfortunate  environment,  while  others  were  quite 
normal,  with  a  mark  of  interrogation  after  them. 
The  first  patient  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  pretty  and 


attractive,  but  absolutely  without  any  sense  of 
morality.  She  had  come  from  the  Juvenile 
Court,  and  proved  quite  unmanageable  at  home, 
and  already  had  strayed  from  the  path  of  virtue. 
A  careful  physical  examination  revealed  the  fact 
that  she  had  many  of  the  stigmata  of  degeneracy, 
and  was,  in  fact,  hopeless  from  a  social  standpoint. 
The  average  observer  would  say,  "What  an 
attractive,  pleasant  girl;"  the  trained  observer 
would  soon  recognize  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
child  was  to  be  cared  for  in  an  institution,  for  life, 
where  she  would  be  happy  and  safe. 

"The  second  girl  examined  had  a  similar  history. 
She  was  a  typical  English  defective,  sent  out  to 
Canada  to  develop  what  nature  and  heredity 
had  denied  her  —  a  properly  developed  brain." 

"Another  case  was  that  of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  the 
junior  second  book,  who  had  already  married  two 
soldiers,  both  alive  at  present.  One  wonders  how 
clergymen  could  be  foupd  to  undertake  the 
wedding  ceremony  when  the  girl  was  obviously 
under  age  and  just  as  obviously  defective." 

These  few  facts  which  are  only  samples  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  all 
around  us,  enforce  the  reason  for  finding  some 
remedy  in  the  way  of  segregation. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  CLASS. 

1.  Where  was  an  important  Allied  Conference 
held  recently? 

2.  What  King  has  thought  of  abdicating? 

3.  What   nation    has   been    asked    to   cut   its 
ration  by  25%? 

4.  Give  the  population  of  the  Allied  Countries 
as  against  those  in  the  Germanic  Alliance? 

5.  What  is  proving  a  serious  menace  to  Britain? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Answers  to  Last  Month's  Questions. 

Russia. 

Russia  and  Britain,  north  of  Bagdad. 

The  United  States. 

Between  Ypres  and  Chaonne. 

Miss  Stevenson,  Lloyd  George. 


Last  month's  Review  failed  to  reach  me, 
please  forward  another  copj',  as  I  highly  value 
every  issue,  and  could  not  do  without  same. — 
M.  R.  T.,  Fredericton. 
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PLANT  LIFE. 

H.G.  P. 
Mosses. 

The  most  widely  known  moss  throughout  East- 
ern Canada  is  without  doubt  the  one  given  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  the  Common  Hair-cap 
Moss,  known  also  as  Bird  Wheat  and  Pigeon  Wheat 
This  moss  grows  abundantly  in  dark  green  masses 
in  old  meadows  and  pasture  lands,  and  in  common 
with  most  mosses  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of 

moisture  and  dry- 
ness. When  there  is 
an  abundance  of 
moisture  in  the  soil 
the  leaves  are  spread 
out  like  those  in  the 
illustration,  but  dur- 
ing dry  seasons  they 
cling  closely  to  the 
stem,  and  in  this  way 
diminish  evaporation. 
Search  for  this  moss 
during  spring  and 
early  summer.  How 
are  the  leaves  arrang- 
ed? Keep  it  in  mind 
and  note  its  appear- 
ance during  the  dry 
spells  of  late  summer. 
The  conspicuous 
part  of  the  moss  con- 
sists of  the  leafy  up- 
right stem.  At  this 
time  of  year  many  of 
the  plants  terminate 
in  rosettes  of  modi- 
fied or  colored  leaves, 
surrounding  clusters 
of  antheridia,  elong- 
ated structures,  that 
upon  maturity  pro- 
duce great  numbers  of  motile  reproductive  bodies 
called  sperms. 

The  antheridia  are  very  small,  and  can  be  made 
out  only  in  thin  sections  under  a  microscope,  and 
the  sperms  being  much  smaller  require  very  high 
magnification. 

Other  plants  with  terminal  upright  leaves 
produce  archegonia  at  the  end,  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  fern,  (See  Review,  March,  p.  202), 


The  Common  Hair-Cap  Moss  (Poly- 
trichiim  commune). 

A,  plant  with  a  rosette  tip,  bearing 
antheridia.  B.  plant  with  sporophytc. 
Cai,  cap,  calyptra,  over  the  developing 
spore  ca«e.  C,  a  mature  spore  case 
with  calyptra  removed. 

Illustration  copied  from  Principles 
of  Botany,  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
li«hcra,Ginn  &  Co,,  Boston.  Mass. 


but  with  much  longer  necks.  About  the  time 
that  the  neck  opens  the  egg  is  mature  at  the  bottom 
of  the  archegonium;  and  fertilization  takes  place 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  fern,  by  the  union  of  a 
spem  with  the  egg.  Growth  begins  at  once,  and, 
as  in  the  fern,  results  in  a  new  phase  in  the  life 
cycle  of  the  plant.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  fern  this  new  phase  very  early  establishes 
root  connection  with  the  ground,  and  soon  becomes 
an  independent  plant,  but  in  our  moss  no  root  ever 
developes;  the  new  plantlet  receives  its  food  by 
way  of  its  foot  embedded  in  the  tissues  of  the  leafy 
moss  plant,  already  described  —  the  gamete  bearer, 
the  gametophyte.  The  growing  plantlet  elongates 
rapidly  and  carries  up  the  upper  part  of  the 
archegonium  as  a  hairy  cap,  called  the  calyptra; 
hence  the  name,  Hair-cap  Moss.  This  plantlet 
never  produces  leaves,  but  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  leafy  moss  plant  for  its  food,  i.  e:,  lives 
a  parasitic  life  upon  the  gametophyte.  At  the 
upper  end  under  the  calyptra  a  capsule  forms, 
which,  upon  maturity,  opens  by  a  lid-like  cover 
at  the  top;  and  throws  out  a  great  number  of 
very  small  spores,  from  which  grow '  the  leafy 
moss  plants. 

The  phase  that  produces  the  capsule  with  its 
spores  is  the  sporophyte.  Compare  this  sporop- 
hytc with  that  of  the  fern. 

The  sporophyte  is  a  conspicuous  phase  of  the 
Common  Hair-cap  Moss  during  July  and  August. 
The  old  ones  occasionally  found  during  the  spring 
are  left  overs  from  the  preceding  summer. 

Diagram  the  life  cycle  of  this  plant  on  the  black- 
board. Note  that  the  gametophyte  is  the  strong 
vegetative  phase  in  the  life  cycle,  and  for  that 
reason  might  be  designated  the  more  important 
phase  or  generation. 

Which  is  the  chief  vegetative  phase  among  the 
ferns? 

Other  mosses  are  common  everywhere,  and 
many  of  them  during  May  and  June  show  both 
phases  of  plant  life.  You  will  find  many  interesting 
forms  if  you  inspect  closely  the  stone  fences, 
mossy  banks,  etc.,  during  your  spring  rambles. 

The  Peat  Mosses  or  Sphagnum  Mosses  are 
found  in  wet  situations,  in  bogs  and  by  the  borders 
of  some  lakes  and  ponds.  They  grow  in  dense 
masses,  and  are  light  green  in  color,  with  the 
exposed  portion  often  tinged  with  red.  "The 
plants  (gametophytes)  have  long  stems,  with 
delicate,    leafy    branches,    some    of    which    grow 
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downward  and  suck  up  water,  while  the  rest  form 
a  dense  cluster  at  the  top.  The  peculiar  structure 
of  these  mosses  allows  them  to  absorb  and  hold 
water  like  a  sponge,  for  which  reason  they  are 
used  by  gardeners  for  packing  around  plants  and 
flowers."  This  moss  has,  during  the  present 
war,  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  absorbent  cotton 
in  the  hospitals  in  Europe. 

The  sporophytes  of  the  Sphagnum  Mosses 
develop  during  July,  but  are  not  plentiful.  Collect 
specimens  and  read  up  an  account  of  this  moss  in 
some  good  textbook  on  Botany. 

The   mosses  comprise   a   large   class  of   plants, 

over  12,000  different  species  have  been  described 

and  named.     See  book  notice,  on  another  page  of 

the  Review,  for  description  of  a  work  that  names 

and  describes  the  common  mosses  of  the  Acadian 

Region. 

Club  Mosses. 

There  is  subject  matter  for  several  interesting 
lessons  in  plant  development  in  the  study  of  mosses 
and  ferns,  and  many  other  points  of  interest  arise 
when  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  Club  Mosses 
and  their  allies. 

The  Club  Mosses  belong  to  the  genus  Lycopodi- 
um,  and  are  represented  in  our  region  by  about 
thirteen  species  and  varieties.  They  are  all  low 
plants,  of  moss-like  appearance,  with  elongated 
prostrate  stems,  often  much  branched,  clothed 
with  small  persistent  leaves,  and  either  trailing 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Common  Club  Moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum,  or 
just  beneath  the  surface,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  inches  at  most,  as  in  Lycopodium  obscurum. 

In  the  axil  of  the  leaves,  either  the  ordinary 
leaves  or  specialized  ones,  set  apart  in  zones  or 
spikes  for  that  purpose,  the  sporangia  with  numer- 
ous spores  are  produced.  From  this  fact  we 
conclude  that  this  leafy  plant  is  the  sporophyte 
phase  of  the  Club  Moss. 

The  spores  mature  about  midsummer,  and  are 
very  abundant.  In  the  mass  they  form  an  in- 
flammable fine  yellow  powder,  known  as  vegetable 
brimstone  and  lycopodium  powder,  which  is 
used  in  pharmacy  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
fireworks. 

The  spores  produce  small,  very  obscure,  game- 
tophytes,  which  in  turn,  through  the  union  of  their 
gametes,  eggs  and  sperms,  give  rise  to  the  sporo- 
phyte phase — the  main  vegetative  phase  or  gener- 
ation in  the  life  cycle  of  this  plant. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  our  native  Club  Mosses, 
named  according  to  Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany. 
We  trust  it  may  help  students  of  Botany  to  a 
further  study  of  this  interesting  group  of  plants, 
and  lead  them  to  note  carefully  the  degree  of 
specialization  among  the  leaves  in  the  matter  of 
spore     production. 

Lycopodium  Selago*  L.,  —  local.  Leaves  uni- 
form, spore  cases  arranged  in  zones  from  near  the 
base  to  near  the  apex,  with  sterile  regions  inter- 
vening.* 

L.  lucidulum  Michx.,  —  common.  Leaves  slight- 
ly differentiated;  in  zones,  alternately  shorter 
and  longer;   the  shorter  bearing  the  spore  cases. 

L.  inundatum  L.,  —  local.  Spore  cases  only 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  forming  a  spike, 
with  the  fertile  scarcely  or  not  at  all  modified. 
Plants  growing  in  low  marshy  ground  as  its  specific 
name  indicates. 

L.  annotinum  L.,  —  common.  Leaves  with 
spore  cases  forming  a  spike,  scale-like  and  yellowish, 
very  difTerent  from  its  foliage  leaves.  Creeping 
stem  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
numerous  upright  branches  mostly  simple  or 
sparingly  forked. 

L.  obscurum  L.,  —  common.  Much  like  the 
last,  but  creeping  stem  deeper  in  the  ground, 
the  few  upright  branches  divided.  When  the 
upright  branches  are  repeatedly  forked  and  tree 
like,  and  uniformly  leafy  on  all  sides,  the  plant 
is  a  variety  of  the  last, — 

L.  obscurum  L.,  var.  dendroideum  D.  C.  Eaton. 

L.  clavatum  L.,  —  common.  Stem  creeping, 
fertile  branches  bearing  from  two  to  four  slender 
cylindrical  spike,  on  a  slender  peduncle.  When 
the  peduncle  bears  but  one  spike  it  is  the  variet}'. 

L.  clavatum  L.,  var.  monostachyon  Grev  & 
Hook., —  local. 

L.  complanatum  L.,  —  local.  Creeping  stem 
at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground;  upright 
stems  irregularly  branched  or  forked,  very  flat, 
few  forked ;  the  fertile  branches  bearing  peduncles 
with  one  to  three  erect  spikes. 

When  the  branches  are  "bright  green,  and 
several-forked,  and  spreading  in  a  fan-like  manner 
and  the  peduncles  mostly  four  spiked^  it  is  the 
variety, 

L.  complanatum  L.,  var.  flabelliforme  Fernald  — 
common. 

The  following  forms  are  also  said  to  be  in  our 
region,  but  the  writer  has  not  found  them: 
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L.  annotinum  L.,  var.  pungens  Derv.,  —  local. 
L.   stichense  Rupr.,  —  local,   in   the  upper  St. 
John  river  districts. 

L.  sabinaefolium  VVilld.,  —  local. 
L.  tristachyum  Pursh. 

*"At  the  zone  of  transition  from  the  sterile 
to  the  fertile  regions  (in  Lycopodium  Selago) 
imperfectly  developed,  aborted,  spore  cases  are 
often  found,  and  this  with  other  evidence  has 
suggested  that,  in  the  evolution  of  the  sporophyie 
the  purely  vegetative  regions  have  resulted  from  a 
sterilization  of  fertile  tissue. "  The  possession  of 
sterile  leaves,  foliage  leaves,  for  the  manufacture 
of  food,  and  the  restriction  of  leaves  bearing  spore 
cases,  sporophylls,  to  the  apices  of  the  branches 
is  of  advantage  to  the  plant;  and,  furthermore, 
a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  these  conditions 
directs  us  away  from  the  old  theory  enunciated 
by  Wolff  in  1770,  and  again  stated  by  Goethe  in 
1790,  that  the  sporophylls,  floral  leaves,  are  derived 
from  foliage  leaves;  and  points  us  in  the  very 
opposite  direction,  to  a  theory  that  holds  that 
foliage  leaves  have  been  derived  from  sporophylls, 
through  a  process  of  sterilization. 


SUGGESTED    PROGRAM    OF    STUDIES 
OUTLINES. 

Secondary  Section. 

At  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Principal  J.  A.  Snell, 
of  the  Normal  School,  Saskatoon,  recently  outlined 
a  suggested  program  of  studies,  which  follows: 

First  Year. 

1.  English  —  Literature  and  Oral  Reading, 
Composition,  Spelling. 

In  composition  the  teacher  of  English  will  be 
responsible  for  teaching  the  principles  involved: 
while,  throughout  the  fall  high  school  course,  an 
essay  every  two  weeks  will  be  required.  These 
brief  essays  are  to  be  related  to  the  subjects  of 
study  for  the  year  and  to  be  read  by  the  teacher 
of  the  subject  concerned.  The  essays,  re-written, 
if  necessary,  are  to  be  retained  in  loose-leaf  binding 
for  the  year. 

The  spelling  will  be  related  to  the  various 
subjects  of  study,  and  each  teacher  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  spelling  in  connection  with  his  own 
subjects. 

2.  Mathematics — Unified  (or  correlated)  course 
to  be  outlined,  e.  g.: 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  with  simple  gener- 


alisations of  arithmetic.  Such  knowledge  of  Alge- 
braic principles  as  will  enable  the  student  to  solve 
simple  questions  of  one  and  two  unknowns.  (The 
aim  is  to  give  the  students  the  power  to  apply  the 
equation  to  the  solution  of  problems.) 

3.  General  Science  —  Geography:  An  outline 
of  such  definite  work  in  commercial  geography 
as  may  be  considered  necessary.  Such  physical 
geography  as  shows  a  close  connection  with 
principles  or  physics. 

Elementary  General  Science  —  All  with  special 
reference  to  agriculture  and  household  science. 

4,  5.  Options  —  Any  two  of  language,  art, 
music,  manual  training,  household  science,  com- 
mercial. 

Second  Year. 

1.  English  —  Literature  and  Oral  Reading, 
Composition  (essay  work  only),  Grammar  (review 
of  the  essentials  of  the  sentence.) 

2.  Mathematics — Unified,  course  to  be  outlined. 

3.  General  Science,  with  special  reference  to 
agriculture. 

4.  History  —  Canadian  and  British. 

5.  Options  —  Any  two  of  languages,  art,  music, 
manual  training,  household  science,  commercial; 
(one-half  time  to  each  option.) 

Third  Year. 

1.  English  —  Literature,  Essays. 

2.  Mathematics  —  Unified,  course  to  be  pre- 
scribed. 

3.  History  —  General  History,  the  Canadian 
Constitution. 

4.  5.  Options  —  Any  two  of  languages,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  music,  agriculture,  household 
science,  manual   training,  commercial. 

Fourth  Year. 

Five  units  to  be  selected  from  the  following 
groups  —  not  more  than  two  to  be  chosen  from 
any  one  group. 

A  unit  is  one  hour  per  day  or  five  hours  per  week 
in  a  subject. 

1.  English — (a);  Lit,Qrature,  (b);  Literature, 
second  course. 

2.  Mathematics  —  (a)  Algebra,  Geometry,  Tri- 
gonometry as  far  as  first  year  university;  (b)  ad- 
vanced work  to  be  determined  —  solid  Geometry 
and  Elementary  Analytic  Geometry. 

3.  Science  —  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology. 

4.  History. 

5.  Languages  —  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 
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THE  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE  OF  CAN- 
ADA. 

There  are  few  national  institutions  of  more 
value  and  interest  to  the  country  than  the  Royal 
Military  College  of  Canada.  Notwithstanding 
this,  its  object  and  the  work  it  is  accomplishing 
are  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  general 
public. 

The  College  is  a  Government  Institution, 
designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  military  science  to 
Cadets  and  Officers  of  the  Canadian  Militia. 
In  fact  it  corresponds  to  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

The  Commandant  and  military  instructors 
are  all  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  Imperial 
army,  lent  for  the  purpose,  and  there  is  in  addition 
a  complete  staff  of  professors  for  the  civil  subjects 
which  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  College 
course.     Medical  attendance  is  also  provided. 

Whilst  the  College  is  organized  on  a  strictly 
military  basis  the  cadets  receive  a  practical  and 
scientific  training  in  subjects  essential  to  a  sound 
modern  education.    ' 

The  course  includes  a  thorough  grounding  in 
Mathematics,  Civil  Engineering,  Surveying,  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry,  French  and  English. 

The  strict  discipline  maintained  at  the  College 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  course, 
and  in  addition,  the  constant  practice  of  gymnas- 
tics, drills  and  outdoor  exercises  of  all  kinds,  en- 
sures health  and  excellent  physical  condition. 

Commissions  in  all  branches  of  the  Imperial 
service  and  Canadian  Permanent  Force  are  offered 
annually. 

The  diploma  of  graduation  is  considered  by  the 
authorities  conducting  the  examination  for  Domin- 
ion Land  Surveyor  to  be  equivalent  to  a  uni- 
versity degree,  and  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Law 
Society  of  Ontario,  it  obtains  the  same  exemptions 
as  a  B.  A.  degree. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  three  years,  in  three 
terms  of  nine  and  one-half  months  each. 

The  total  cost  of  the  course,  including  board, 
uniform,  instructional  material,  and  all  extras, 
is  about  $800. 

The  annual  competitive  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College,  takes  place  in  May  of  each 
year,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  several  military 
districts. 

For  full  particulars  regarding  this  examination 


and  for  any  other  information,  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Militia  Council, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  or  to  the  Commandant,  Royal 
Military  College,  Kingston,  Ont. 


PESTALOZZI  —  FROEBEL  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Pestalozzi  —  Frobel  Summer  School,  616, 
22  So.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  will  give 
special  attention  this  summer  to  the  new  kinder- 
garten-Primary Movement  and  to  Playground 
Training.  Miss  Alma  Binzel,  first  vice-president. 
International  Kindergarten  Union  and  Executive 
Member,  National  Primary  Council;  will  give 
special  courses  in  kindergarten,  primary  curriculem 
and  in  primary  methods.  The  courses  in  school 
pageants,  folk  dancing  and  playground  games,  by 
Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  author  of  the  popular  "Folk 
Game  and  Playground  Books"  will  be  another 
feature.  These  play  courses  meet  the  special  needs 
of  teachers  who  interested  in  conducting  school 
festivals  and  pageants  or  to  do  supplementary 
work  in  school  playgrounds  and  for  those  wishing 
to  prepare  for  summer  positions  in  chantanques 
or  summer  camps.  The  school  will  be  in  session 
from  June  to  August  3. 

NOTES    ON     "THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST 
MINSTREL." 

Lady  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleugh)  suggested  to  Scott  that  he  should  write 
a  poem  on  the  legend  of  the  goblin  page,  Gilbert 
Horner,  and  it  was  from  this  beginning  that  the 
poem  grew.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  goblin 
page  in  the  events  of  the  story?  What  different 
forms  does  he  take?  "Who  has  not  heard  of 
Surrey's  fame?"  Who  was  this  Surrey?  And 
what  do  you  know  of  his  fame? 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  superstitions  that  are 
named  in  the  poem. 

With  verse  9,  Canto  I,  compare  one  of  the  songs 
in  Tennyson's  "Princess."  Write  a  short  charac- 
ter sketch  of  William  of  Deloraine. 

Find  other  references  in  poetry  to  the  following: 

St.  Mary's  Lake;    the  Flower  of  Yarrow;    Ettrick 

Forest;   the  Bloody  Heart;   fair  Melrose;   Cheviot 

gray  (are  the  Cheviots    always  "gray"  in  Scott's 

description   of  them?)     Collect  as  many  lines  as 

you    can    of    different    metres.     What    others    of 

Scott's  characters  besides  the  Monk  could  say: 

Paynim  countries  have  I  trod. 

And  fought  beneath  the  cross  of  God  ? 
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You    Should    HAVE    THE    BEST    Equipment 
to    Produce   the    Best    Results 


YOU     GET     THE     BEST     FROM 

MOYER 


Over  Thirty  Years  Established         This  Experience  is  at  Your  Service 


Let  Us  Advise  You  What  is  Best 


IN 


Kindergarten  Maps  Pupils'  Desks 

Primary  Aids         Charts  Teachers'  Desks 

Blackboards  Globes  Manual  Training  Benches 

APPARATUS  and  SUPPLIES 

-^— — — ^^^^^    FOR   -^^^^^-^^^^^ 

Agriculture  Biology  Physiology  Laboratory 


Write  today         Give  us  a  list  of  what  you  require 
Mention  the  ** Educational  Review' 


E.  N.  MOYER  COMPANY,  Limited 

Canada's  School  Furnishers 

WINNIPEG                                              TORONTO  EDMONTON 

319-321  William  Avenue                                   118-120  West  Richmond  ^Street  665  4th  Street 
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ARBOR    DAY 


Copy  of  Card  sent  out  by  Inspectors. 

I  hereby  appoint  Friday,  May  18,  as  Arbor  Day 
in  the  Public  Schools.  Please  observe  carefully 
the  provisions  of  Reg.  20. 

The  co-operation  of  parents  and  all  others  in 
the  district  is  invited,  and  attention  should  be 
given  not  only  to  the  school  grounds  and  premises, 
but  to  the  roadsides  and  other  public  grounds 
as  well. 

To  insure  satisfactory  results,  good  trees  should 
be  purchased  by  the  Trustees  and  properly  planted. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  is  also  directed  to 
the  importance  of  preparing  for  the  observance 
of  Empire  Day,  which  falls  on  the  last  teaching 
day  preceding  the  24th  of  May.     (Reg.  20.) 

It  is  most  desirable  on  Empire  Day  to  hold 
a  Public  Meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall  or  School 
Room,  at  which,  in  addition  to  the  programme 
prepared  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  there  may  be 
addresses  of  a  patriotic  nature  by  ratepayers  or 
visitors.  

Tree  Planting  in   School  Gardens. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  planting  trees 
and  shrubs  on  School  Grounds,  says  H.  W.  Watson 
in  the  Western  School  Journal. 

(1)  Improvement  for  an  educational  purpose, 
as  many  varieties  as  possible  of  a  suitable  character 
should  be  used. 

(2)  Improvement  from  an  esthetic  standpoint; 
varieties  chosen  should  be  arranged  to  harmonize 
and  produce  beauty. 

Preparation  of  Soil  —  Thoroughly  cultivate  a 
strip  of  ground  about  six  feet  wide  and  to  a  depth 
of  eight  to  ten  inches  to  make  the  soil  loose  and 
porous.  A  crop  of  potatoes  or  other  hoed  crop  is 
an  excellent  preparation;  failing  this  a  good  deep 
summer-fallow  does  well.  Plough  deeply  in  the 
fall,  but  not  in  the  spring. 

Keep  the  surface  well  cultivated  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  a  hoed  crop  among  the  trees 
serves  the  purpose  well. 

Planting  —  Transplant  trees  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible  and  before  they  begin  to  leaf 
out;    evergreens  should  be  moved  about  the  end 


of  May  or  early  June.  Place  the  trees  when 
young  about  ten  feet  apart  in  the  row  so  that  when 
larger  each  alternate  one  may  be  removed  to  leave 
room  for  the  permanent  ones;  or  better  still 
alternate  the  higher  growing  trees  with  native 
spruce  or  shrubbery. 

Select  small  trees,  deciduous  trees  about  six 
to  eight  feet  high  and  evergreens  two  to  three 
feet  high. 

Obtain  the  trees  from  the  same  locality,  and 
growing  under  similar  conditions. 

In  raising  a  tree  for  transplanting,  cut  only  the 
larger  roots,  retaining  the  smaller  feeding  roots, 
with  as  much  soil  as  possible  adhering  to  them. 

It  is  well  to  wrap  the  roots  with  a  wet  sack, 
and  if  the  trees  are  to  be  kept  long  before  planting, 
the  roots  should  be  covered  with  manure,  litter 
or  moist  hay  to  keep  out  the  sun  and  wind. 

Prepare  a  hole  deeper  than  that  from  which  the 
tree  came  and  wide  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  be 
fully  spread  out. 

Place  the  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  hole  and 
while  holding  it  erect  with  one  hand,  spread  out 
the  roots  with  the  other  hand  and  place  around 
and  over  them  a  liberal  supply  of  the  finest  top 
soil  with  a  fair  mixture  of  well  rotted  manure. 

Firm  the  soil  about  the  roots  and  if  it  is  fairly 
dry,  pour  in  about  a  pailful  of  water.  Fill  in  the 
rest  of  the  soil,  tramping  it  at  the  same  time  with 
the  heel  of  the  boot;   trees  must  be  planted  firmly. 

Leave  the  surface  as  fine  as  possible  and  throw 
a  small  quantity  of  mulch  about  the  tree.  If  the 
tree  is  rather  branching,  trim  off  some  of  the  top 
to  suit  the  weakened  condition  of  the  root,  but 
only  take  off  the  lower,  longer  branches,  leaving 
the  upper,  younger  and  more  vigorous  shoots. 

Wind  Breaks. —  Cultivate  thoroughly  a  strip 
of  land  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  grounds, 
not  less  than  twelve  feet  wide  and  to  a  depth  of 
eight  to  ten  inches;  this  should  be  done  during 
the  summer  previous  to  planting. 

Planting  the  Seedlings.^ —  The  seedlings  should 
be  planted  four  feet  apart  in  rows.  The  rows 
should  be  four  feet  apart.  The  seedlings  in  each 
succeeding  row  should  alternate  with  those  of 
the  preceding  row.     Constant  surface  cultivation 
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is  necessary  for  two  years,  and  a  hoed  crop  serves 
this  purpose  best. 

Plant  all  seedlings  or  trees  an  inch  or  two  deeper 
than  they  originally  were  growing. 

Be  careful  to  prevent  the  roots  being  exposed 
to  the  sun  or  wind  before  planting;  it  is  well  to 
carry  them  while  planting  in  a  pail  half-filled  with 
muddy  water.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  on  a  dull, 
cloudy  day  or  in  the  evening. 

Seedlings  or  cuttings  may  be  planted  easily 
with  a  spade.  Thrust  the  spade  down  full  depth 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Straighten  the  spade 
and  place  the  cutting  in  the  opening  behind  it. 
Jerk  out  the  spade  and  tramp  the  loose  soil  firmly 
about  the  cutting.  After  the  seedlings  are  planted 
level  the  soil  carefully  and  make  the  surface  very 
fine;  it  is  well  to  scatter  fine  straw  or  litter  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  inches 
to  preserve  the  moisture.  This  is  not  recommended 
where  frequent  cultivation  is  possible.  Cultiva- 
tion or  loosening  of  the  surface  soil  may  follow 
about  a  day  after  a  heavy  rainfall. 

If  gaps  should  occur  in  the  plantation  through 
failure  of  any  trees  to  grow,  these  should  be  filled 
in  as  soon  as  possible. 

No  pruning  is  necessary-  in  a  wind  break  and 
thinning  will  not  be  required  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

A  nursery  may  easily  be  carried  on  at  the  school 
by  procuring  seeds  of  Maple,  Elm,  Ash,  Basswood, 
etc.,  planting  them  in  rows  and  afterwards  trans- 
planting the  seedlings  when  two  or  three  years 
old  into  the  permanent  locality. 

How  to  Plant  Cuttings. —  1.  Cuttings  must 
never  be  allowed  to  dry  out. 

2.  It  is  advisable  to  soak  them  in  water  for 
one  or  two  days  immediately  before  planting. 

3.  The  soil  for  planting  must  be  mellow  and 
contain  plenty  of  moisture. 

4.  Most  failures  result  from  too  shallow  plant- 
ing —  never  allow  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  project  above  ground. 

5.  Cuttings  should  be  planted  on  a  slant. 

f).     Set  the  cuttings  with  buds  pointing  upwards. 

7.  The  soil  must  be  well  firmed  and  in  close 
contact  with  the  whole  of  the  portion  below  ground. 
Very  frequently  when  the  hole  is  made  with  too 
large  a  stick  or  dibble,  the  soil,  when  tamped, 
closes  round  the  neck  of  the  cutting,  but  the  lower 
part  is  left  in  a  kind  of  pocket.  As  a  consequence 
the  cutting  dries  out  and  fails  to  root. 


8.  In  fairly  loose  soil  a  hole  may  be  made  with 
a  dibble  or  suitable  stick,  but  the  hole  must  not 
be  much  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  cutting. 
Perhaps  the  best  results  will  follow  the  use  of 
a  spade.  The  spade  is  thrust  into  the  ground  in 
a  slanting  direction,  the  handle  lifted  and  the 
cutting  put  in  under  the  spade,  which  is  then 
drawn  out,  allowing  the  soil  to  fall  back  into  place. 
The  soil  must  then  be  firmly  tramped. 

9.  Never  push  the  cutting  into  the  soil  without 
first  making  a  hole. 

Directions  for  Making  Cuttings. —  Varieties 
Easily  Propagated  by  Cuttings  —  Willows,  Russian 
Poplars,  Cottonwood,  and  Black  Poplar  or  Balm 
of  Gilead.  Time  to  Take  Cuttings  —  The  wood 
must  be  well  matured  and  cuttings  may  be  made 
at  any  time  in  the  fall  after  the  leaves  have  dropped, 
or  in  the  spring  before  the  spring  growth  commences 
Cuttings  made  in  the  fall  should  be  tied  in  bundles 
of  from  10  to  25  cuttings  in  each  one  and  then 
buried  at  once  in  moist  but  well-drained  soil, 
where  they  may  remain  till  ready  for  planting  in 
the  spring.  Cuttings  taken  in  the  spring  will 
probably  give  the  best  results,  and  we  would 
advise  making  them  at  that  time  when  stock  can 
be  obtained  in  the  vicinity. 

Material  ^ — The  best  cuttings  are  made  from 
well  matured  shoots  of  the  previous  season's 
growth.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  discard 
any  shoots  that  may  have  been  injured  by  frost. 
Cuttings  are  generally  made  from  8  to  12  inches 
long  from  shoots  one-quarter  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  though  larger  and  even 
smaller  shoots  will  root  under  proper  conditions. 

Care  must  be  taken  never  to  allow  cuttings  to 
dry  out  once  they  are  made,  before  being  planted. 


Before  you  Plant  a  Tree. 

There  are  several  things  to  think  of  before  you 
plant  a  tree,  and  we  want  you  to  think  of  them 
now  before  Arbor  Day,  First  —  What  trees  grow 
best  in  your  neighborhood?  Second  —  What  do 
you  need  your  trees  for,  a  windbreak,  shade, 
beauty,  or  all  three?  Third  —  What  are  the  best 
trees  from  the  bird  viewpoint  —  can  you  use 
those?  Fourth  —  How  deep  a  hole  should  you 
dig  for  your  tree?  Fifth  —  How  far  apart  should 
the  trees  be  planted?  Sixth  —  How  should  the 
young  trees  be  protected  and  preserved? — Ex. 
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Recitations  for  Arbor  Day. 
How  the  Robin  and  His  Mate  Chose  a  Nest. 

I  was  sitting  alone  by  the  maple  tree, 
I  wasn't  asleep  —  you  needn't  tell  me. 
Two  voices  I  heard  right  over  my  head, 
And  this  is  precisely  just  what  they  said: 

"Oh  Robin!  Oh,  Robin!  I'm  all  out  of  breath; 
Oh  Robin!  Oh,  Robin!  I'm  tired  to  death, 
With  'Come  look  at  this  tree  and  now  look  at  that,' 
I'll  look  no  more.  Oh,  Robin,  that's  flat." 

"Why  Robina,  Robina,  Robina,  dear. 
You  must  be  both  tired  and  nervous,  I  fear." 
And  what  do  you  think? —  I'm  sure  of  this, 
I  plainly  heard  Robin  then  give  her  a  kiss. 

"Oh,  see,  love,  the  fountain  there  by  the  path, 
What  a  beautiful  place  for  a  nice  morning  bath. 
And  dewy  and  fresh  at  the  breaking  of  dawn. 
Fat  worms  will  be  plenty  right  here  on  the  lawn. 

With  slugs  from  the  garden,  and  all  of  the  best: 
Oh,  Robina,  here  is  the  place  for  our  nest. " 
Then  gaily  they  flew  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
And  that's  where  they'll  build  as  sure  as  can  be. 

—  Selected. 


Arbor  Day  Exercise. 

(Choose  five  children  to  stand  in  line.  They  raise  hands 
for  branches  and  repeat  the  first  two  lines  in  concert;  then 
each  child  repeats  a  stanza  alone,  and  as  he  closes  writes  the 
name  of  his  tree  on  the  blackboard.  If  these  names  are 
written  in  a  vertical  column,  the  initials  will  spell  "Maple." 
The  last  stanza  is  to  be  repeated  in  concert.) 

If  I  put  my  arms  up  straight. 

Quite  a  pretty  tree  I  make.     (In  concert). 

1.  I'm  a  tree  that's  very  sweet, 

I  give  something  good  to  eat, 
And  my  leaves  when  they  are  grown 
Have  five  fingers  of  their  own. 
Maybe  you  have  guessed  my  name. 
But  I'll  write  it  just  the  same. 

2.  I  am  loved  of  bird  and  bee. 
The  little  buds  you  see  on  me 
Next  month  will  be  blossoms  white 
(Such  a  very  pretty  sight). 
And  a  treat  I  have  in  store. 
When  the  summer  days  are  o'er. 

2.     Tall  am  I  as  can  be  seen. 

And  my  leaves  are  evergreen ; 
Nothing  have  I  good  to  eat, 
I  can't  give  you  any  treat,"  " 
But  if  needles  you  would  buy, 
Come  to  me.     I  can  supply. 

4.     I  am  called  Apollo's  tree. 

People  once  made  wreaths  of  me; 
And  they  gave  them  to  the  men 


(Maple). 


(Apple). 


(Pine). 


Who  did  deeds  to  merit  them. 

Many  are  the  stories' told 

Of  these  heroes  brave  and  bold. 

People  say  when  they  see  me, 
"What  a  very  graceful  tree." 
So  the  little  fairy  elves 
Wanting  some  tree  for  themselves 
Made  one  like  me,  I  am  told. 
Giving  it  a  crown  of  gold. 


(Laurel). 


(Elm.) 


MAPLE  who'll  tell 

What  they  altogether  spell? 

That's  the  tree  we  beg  to  say. 

Many  plant  this  Arbor  Day. 

— M.  Helen  Beckwith   in  School  Education. 


What  do  we  Plant? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship  that  will  cross  the  sea, 
We  plant  the  masts  to  carry  the  sails, 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales, 
The  keel,  the  keelson  and  beam  and  knee, 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 
What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me. 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floor, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  laths,  the  door, 
The  beams  and  sidings,  all  parts  that  be. 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 
What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see, 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag. 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag. 
We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free, 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

— Henry  Abbey. 


Suggestions  for  Arbor  Day  Lessons. 

Song— "The  Maple  Leaf,"  and  "The  Brave 
Old  Oak." 

Reading  —  Let  each  pupil  obtain  a  suitable 
selection  from  the  school  library  or  from  his  own 
books. 

History  —  The  Druid's  Oaks.  Tree  Dwellers 
(Dopp).     The  New  Forest. 

Geography  —  In  what  countries  do  the  following 
trees    grow:     Banyan,     eucalyptus,     bread-fruit, 
banana,  pine,  persimmon,  walnut,  pepper,  peach, 
maple  and  box.     Have  a  short  talk  about  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  in  these  countries. 

Composition^ — "The  Life  Story  of  a  Maple 
Tree,"  "Story  of  Useful  Trees,"  "Story  of  Food- 
giving  Trees." 

Spelling  —  Tree  names. 

Agriculture  —  Planting  seeds. 
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V^ 


EMPIRE     DAY 


v^ 


The  observance  of  Empire  Day,  the  school  day 
next  before  the  24th  of  May,  originated  in  a 
recommendation  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Halifax  in  1898. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  first  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  setting  apart  the 
day  named  for  special  exercises  in  the  schoolroom, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  spirit  of  boast- 
fulness  in  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  for  the  study  of  the  causes  of  that  greatness, 
of  the  history  of  the  rise,  growth  and  alliance  of  its 
different  peoples,  and  of  the  development  of  that 
spirit  of  unity  which  binds  together  all  the  nations 
within  the  Empire  as  loyal,  free  and  willing 
partners  in  the  great  confederation  of  kingdoms 
and  provinces  over  which  King  George  reigns. 

Outside  of  the  schoolroom,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Dominion,  the  idea  is  spreading. 
The  24th  of  May,  which  we  in  Canada  know  as 
Victoria  Day,  is  beginning  to  carry  the  sentiment, 
if  not  the  name,  of  Empire  Day  to  other  Britons 
beyond  the  se^  The  mother  country  realizes 
more  than  ever  before  that  in  the  loyal  co-operation 
of  her  colonies,  and  in  her  loyal  co-operation  with 
the  colonies,  lies  her  true  strength. 

The  motives  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
were  too  grand  to  perish  in  defeat.  Their  sacrifices 
have  borne  fruit  in  Canada;  and,  through  Canadian 
influence  and  example,  their  love  of  British  freedom 
in  self-government  and  British  devotion  to  the 
crown  now  spreads  to  other  British  lands,  to  warm 
the  hearts  and  guide  the  movements  of  free 
and  loyal  Britons  in  a  wider  empire  than  that  of 
which  they  dreamed  and  for  which  they  fought  in 
vain. 

To  bind  us  closer  to  our  sister  colonies,  as  well 
as  to  the  motherland,  and  to  increase  our  mutual 
helpfulness  and  love  for  them,  is  and  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  Empire  Day. 


The  History  of  Empire  Day. 

Where  in  the  King's  Dominions  was  Empire 
Day  first  celebrated?  It  was  first  celebrated  in 
Canada.  Mrs.  Fessenden  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
did  much  to  bring  it  about,  so  did  Hon.  Geo.  W. 


Ross,  late  Minister  of  Education  in  Ontario,  now 
Senator  Ross;  and  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Meath 
more  is  due  than  to  any  other  single  person  in 
making  it  a  real  Empire  Day  throughout  the 
King's  Dominions. 

Pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles  have  been 
written  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Fessenden  or  Mr.  Ross 
originated  the  idea.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Empire  Day  originated  with  them,  although  they 
did  much  to  put  the  idea  into  practical  shape.  The 
simple  and  fairest  way  would  be  to  regard  it  as 
the  product  of  the  experience  and  planning  of 
many  people  working  along  similar  lines.  This 
opinion  should  have  weight  with  those  who  would 
ascribe  to  one  person  the  merit  of  originating  the 
idea. 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  June,  1890, 
there  appeared  a  model  lesson  for  the  schools  on 
the  "Union  Jack,"  from  the  pen  of  one  of  its 
eidtors,  at  that  time.  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay.  This 
lesson,  was  expressly  intended  to  aid  instruction 
on  the  flag  and  the  Empire,  on  flag  days,  the  24th 
of  May  and  July  1st  being  mentioned.  It  is 
re-produced  in  this  issue,  just  as  it  appeared  in 
1890,  to  show  that  it  has  the  germ  of  Empire  Day 
in  it. 

The  Review  does  not  claim  to  have  originated 
Empire  Day,  but  it  modestly  puts  forth  the  claim 
to  have  been  one  of  the  forces  working  in  that 
direction.  The  merit  of  "discovering"  Empire 
Day,  as  we  have  before  said,  belongs  to  no  indivi- 
dual. It  should  be  regarded  as  anonymous,  or  as 
being  evolved  from  the  thought  and  experience 
of  many  individuals,  working  in  many  ways  and 
through  many  years. 

The  Union  Jack. 

(From  the  Educational  Review,  June.  1890.) 

Teacher.  When  we  hoist  our  flag  on  the  24th 
of  May,  or  on  the  1st  of  July,  what  do  we  really 
pay  our  respects  to  when  we  honor  the  flag? 
Is  it  the  cloth  or  the  design? 

S.  No.  Of  course  not.  There  may  be  better 
cloth  and  more  beautiful  designs  which  we  never 
treat  with  similar  respect. 
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T.  Your  argument  is  good.  What  do  we 
really  pay  our  respects  to,  then? 

S.     To  what  the  flag  represents. 

T.  What  does  the  flag  represent?  The  Queen, 
is  it? 

S.     No,  the  flag  was  before  the  queen  was. 

T.  The  government  then?  There  was  no  flag 
before  there  was  some  kind  of  government. 

S.  I  think  it  represents  more  than  the  govern- 
ment, although  1  can't  say  exactly  what  it  is. 
We  never  think  about  the  government  when  we 
cheer  for  the  flag. 

T.  What  do  you  think  about,  then,  when 
you  cheer  for  the  flag? 

S.  Of  the  great  things  done  by  people  who 
carried  it  as  we  do. 

T.  Very  good.  You  have  a  very  clear  idea. 
The  flag  represents  the  people  and  what  they  did. 
Now  what  have  the  people  done? 

S.     They  won  great  victories  over  other  peoples. 

Another  S.  When  they  conquered  other  people 
they  left  them  better  off  than  they  found  them. 

Another  S.     They  made  good  laws. 

Another  S.  They  tried  to  become  good  and 
noble,  to  put  down  what  was  wrong  and  to  help 
others  to  be  good  and  noble. 

T.  Yes.  A  great  many  of  them  have  been 
distinguished  in  that  way;  what  more? 

Jack.  The  people  have  also  made  their  own 
government,  so  that  the  flag  represents  the 
government,  the  people,  and  what  the  people  have 
done. 

T.  Capital,  Jack.  Your  idea  is  quite  com- 
prehensive.    What  is  our  flag  called? 

S.    The   British    Ensign. 

Another  S.    The  Union  Jack. 

Another  S.     The  Meteor  flag  of  England. 

Jack.  The  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years 
the  battle  and  the  breeze. 

T.  Well,  you  are  right  and  wrong.  We  shall 
see  how.  While  England's  flag  has  braved  the 
battle  and  the  breeze  for  a  thousand  years,  the 
Union  Jack  figured  above  has  been  in  existence 
only  eighty-nine  years  to  date. 

S.     How  is  that? 

T.  The  Union  Jack  is  not  England's  flag  any 
more  than  it  is  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The 
English  patron  Saint  was  St.  George;  and  St. 
George's  cross  was  a  red  vertical  and  horizontally 
armed  cross  on  a  white  banner.  St.  Andrew's 
cross  was  a  white  diagonally  armed  cross  on  a 


blue  banner;  St.  Andrew  was  the  patron  Saint 
of  Scotland.  The  patron  Saint  of  Ireland  was 
St.  Patrick,  whose  cross  is  a  diagonally  armed  red 
one  on  a  white  banner.  And  the  English,  Scotch 
and  Irish,  were  once  separate  kingdoms,  with  their 
own  banners.     Here  they  are : 

In  heraldry  vertical  shading  lines  represent  red, 
horizontal  shading  lines  blue,  and  the  absence  of 
any  marking  white. 

T.     When  were  England  and  Scotland  united? 

S.     In  1603. 

T.  Well,  it  is  then  the  first  Union  Jack  came 
into  existence.  It  was  a  Union  of  the  banners 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew. 

S.     What  was  it  like? 

T.  A  blue  banner  with  the  St.  Andrew's  cross 
covered  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George.  When 
was  Ireland  united  to  England  and  Scotland. 

S.     In  1801. 

T.  Well,  on  that  occasion  the  red  cross  of  St. 
Patrick  was  added  to  the  Union  Jack;  and  so 
that  it  would  not  cover  out  of  sight  the  white 
cross  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  and  Irish  arms  of 
of  the  cross  are  matched  alternately  against  each 
other. 

S.  Then  the  Union  Jack  is  called  the  Union 
because  it  is  a  union  of  the  English,  Scottish  and 
Irish  crosses,  and  this  represents  the  united  three 
kingdoms. 

Jack.  And  the  Jack,  because  it  was  the  English 
Jack,  the  sailor,  who  won  for  it  the  most  glory 
at  first. 

T.     Very  good. 

S.     It  is  not  the  English  flag  then? 

T.  No  more  than  it  is  the  Scottish  or  Irish 
flag.  The  English  cross  is  in  front;  but  the  whole 
blue  field,  as  well  as  the  white  cross  is  Scottish. 
It  is  the  Scottish  banner  plus  the  cross  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Patrick.  It  is  now  the  British 
flag  —  the  flag  of  the  world-wide  Empire. 

S.     What    is  the  British  Ensign? 

T.  It  is  a  red  flag  with  the  Union  in  the  upper 
corner  next  the  flag  staflf.  The  part  most  distant 
from  the  staff  is  called  the  fly.  This  flag  is  also 
known  as  the  British  Merchant  Flag.  The  Naval 
Reserve  Flag  has  a  blue  fly.  The  Man-of-War 
flag  has  a  white  fly  divided  by  a  St.  George's 
cross,  the  upper  inner  angle  of  which  is  filled  with 
the  Union.  The  flag  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
is  simply  the  Union;  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  a  union  with  a  harp  in  the  centre.     There 
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are  many  modifications  of  the  flags  to  indicate 
particular  kinds  of  service;  but  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Ensign. 

S.  Isn't  there  a  modification  of  the  Ensign 
which  indicates  the  Dominion  of  Canada? 

T.  So  there  is.  And  as  it  is  so  near  Dominion 
Day,  I  must  let  you  know  it.  The  Dominion 
Flag  is  simply  the  British  Ensign  with  the  Canadian 
Coat  of  Arms  on  the  fly. 

S.     And  what  is  the  Canadian  Coat  of  Arms? 

T.  Here  it  is,  on  the  shield  between  the  sup- 
porters, the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn. 

Canada  is  made  up  of  its  provinces;  and  its 
Coat  of  Arms  consists  of  these  provinces  "quarter- 
ed, "  as  the  heraldic  term  is,  on  the  one  shield. 

S.  The  Canadian  Flag,  then,  represents  the 
Empire  generally  and  each  Province  in  particular. 
Which  of  them  are  the  Arms  of  Nova  Scotia? 

T.  The  fish  with  two  thistles  above  and  one 
below  in  the  centre  of  the  shield. 

New  Brunswick's  is  on  the  left.     What  is  it? 

S.     A  ship  with  a  lion  above  it. 

T.  Prince  Edward  Island's  at  the  bottom  on 
the  right? 

S.     The  little  tree  under  the  great  one. 

T.     British  Columbia's  to  the  left? 

S.     The  wreath  and  crown. 

T.     Manitoba's  to  the  right  of  Nova  Scotia? 

S.     The  buffalo  and  red  cross. 

T.     Quebec's,  the  upper  right  corner? 

S.  The  three  maple  leaves,  lion  and  two 
fleur-de-lis. 

T.     Ontario's  on  the  left  side? 

S.     The  three  maple  leaves  and  red  cross. 

T.  What  is  the  tendency  of  civilization  —  to 
break  up  countries  into  small  independent  states, 
or  to  unite  small  states  into  larger  ones? 

S.     Union  is  the  tendency. 

T.  What  advantage  is  there,  generally  speaking, 
in  union  under  one  government? 

S.  All  matters  in  the  united  countries  will  be 
settled  by  law;  while  if  they  were  separate  they 
might  by  settled  by  war. 

T.  Which  is  the  most  widely  spread  empire  in 
the  world  ? 

S.     The  British  Empire. 

T.     Is  it  united  into  one? 

S.     Yes,  but  not  so  closely  as  smaller  states. 

T.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  if  all  the  world 
were  united  in  one  great  state? 

S.     I     think    it    would.     They    would     settle 


matters  then  by  their  laws,  and  there  would  be, 
perhaps,  no  possibility  of  war;  and  there  might  be 
fairer  trade. 

T.  Perhaps.  What  orders  of  governments 
subordinate  to  each  other  are  covered  by  our  flag, 
beginning  with  the  smallest. 

S.  The  School  Section  Corporation,  then  the 
Dominion,  then  the  Imperial  Government. 

T.     What  might  come  next? 

S.  Perhaps  Tennyson's  federation  of  the  world 
and  parliament  of  man. 

T.  Well,  the  Union  Jack  has  evidently  the 
lead  in  this  great  work  of  union.  Hurrah  for  the 
Union  Jack. 


A  Living  Union  Jack. 

We  give  the  following  letter  from  the  Head 
Master  of  the  St.  Mark's  Boys'  School,  Notting- 
ham, England,  in  the  hope  that  the  information 
may  be  of  use  to  our  readers. 

The  ground  was  marked  out  (a  rectangle  32  ft. 
by  16  ft.)  with  26  small  circles  on  the  front  line, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  line  right  and  left.  There 
were  11  rows  with  26  children  in  each  row.  The 
children  in  all  rows  were  numbered  similarly  and 
the  rows  distinguished  by  letters.  I  prepared 
a  large  coloured  plan  (given  above  on  a  reduced 
scale)  on  which  each  child's  position  was  indicated. 
Every  child  was  given  a  card  on  which  were  marked 
his  or  her  row  and  number  in  that  row;  also  a  red, 
a  blue  and  a  white  piece  of  material  about  the 
size  of  a  handerchief.  When  the  various  "Flags" 
were  called  for,  the  children  held  up  the  coloured 
pieces  of  material  according  to  their  position  on 
the  plan.  Every  card  gave  full  instructions 
as  to  the  right  colour  for  each  flag,  i.  e. : — 


Row  F.  No. 

in  Row 

.6 

St. 

George's 

Flag  . . 

.R 

St. 

Andrew's  Flag . 

.B 

St. 

Patrick's 

Flag. 

W 

Union  Jack. 

R 

Row  J.  No.  in  Row  6. 
St.  George's  Flag  . .  W 
St.  Andrew's  Flag  .  W 
St.  Patrick's  Flag.. W 
Union  Jack W 


The  pieces  were  held  by  the  longer  edge,  between 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the  hand,  the 
loose  end  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  hand  and 
wrist.  This  appeared  to  give  the  greater  display 
of  surface;  the  hand  being  held  so  that  the  lower 
edge  of  the  piece  lay  on  the  child's  forehead. 
At  the  display  of  the  Union  Jack  the  children  on 
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the  fringe  of  St.  George's  Cross  held  up  white  to 
show  the  border  of  that  Cross. 

While   the    "Flags"   were   being  displayed,   an 
appropriate  chorus  was  sung. 


You  may  call  it  a  small  bit  of  bunting, 
You  may  say  it's  an  old  colored  rag; 

But  freedom  has  made  it  majestic. 
And  time  has  ennobled  the  flag. 


The  Union  Jack. 

May  he  used  as  a  recitation  given  by  a  boy  wearing  the 
national  colors,  and  carrying  a  flag,  the  whole  school  to  join 
in  the  chorus. 

It  is  only  a  small  bit  of  bunting 

It  is  only  an  old  colored  rag. 
Yet  thousands  have  died  for  its  honor. 

And  shed  their  best  blood  for  the  flag. 
We  raise  it  to  show  our  devotion 

To  our  King,  to  our  country  and  laws; 
As  the  outward  and  visible  emblem 

Of  advancement  and  liberty's  cause. 


The  Colours  of  the  Flag. 

What  is  the  blue  on  our  flag,  boys? 

The  waves  of  the  boundless  sea. 
Where  our  vessels  ride  in  their  tameless  pride 

And  the  feet  of  the  winds  are  free; 
From  the  sun  and  smiles  of  the  coral  isles 

To  the  ice  of  the  South  and  North, 
With  dauntless  tread  through  tempests  dread 

The  guardian  ships  go  forth. 

What  is  the  white  on  our  flag,  boys? 

The  honor  of  our  land. 
Which  burns  in  our  sight  like  a  beacon  light 

And  stands  while  the  hills  shall  stand; 
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You  may  call  it  a  small  bit  of  bunting. 
You  may  say  it's  an  old  colored  rag; 
But  freedom  has  made  it  majestic. 
And  time  has  ennobled  the  flag. 
It  is  charged  with  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
Which,  of  old,  Scotland's  heroes  has  led; 
It  carries  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick, 
For  which  Ireland's  bravest  have  bled; 
Joined  with  these  is  our  own  English  ensign, 

St.  George's  red  cross  in  white  field. 
Around  which,  from  King  Richard  to  Wolseley, 
Britons  conquer  or  die,  but  ne'er  yield. 

You  may  call  it  a  small  bit  of  bunting. 
You  may  say  it's  an  old  colored  rag; 
But  freedom  has  made  it  majestic, 
And  time  has  ennobled  the  flag. 
It  flutters  triumphant  o'er  ocean. 

As  free  as  the  wind  and  the  wave, 
And  the  bondsman,  from  shackles  unloosened, 

'Neath  its  shadow  no  longer's  a  slave. 
It  floats  over  Malta  and  Cyprus, 

Over  Canada,  India,  Hong  Kong; 
And  Britons,  where'er  their  flag's  flying. 
Claim  the  rights  that  to  Britons  belong. 
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Yea,  dearer  than  fame  is  our  land's  great  name, 

And  we  fight,  wherever  we  be, 
For  the  mothers  and  wives  that  pray  for  the  lives 

Of  the  brave  hearts  over  the  sea. 

What  is  the  red  on  our  flag,  boys? 

The  blood  of  our  heroes  slain 
On  the  burning  sands  in  the  wild  waste  lands 

And  the  froth  of  the  purple  main. 
And  it  cries  to  God  from  the  crimsoned  sod 

And  the  crest  of  the  waves  outrolled 
That  He  send  us  men  to  fight  again 

.\s  our  fathers  fought  of  old. 

We'll  stand  by  the  dear  old  flag,  boys, 

Whatever  be  said  or  done. 
Though  the  shots  come  fast,  as  we  face  the  blast, 

And  the  foe  be  ten  to  one; — 
Though  our  only  reward  be  the  thrust  of  a  sword 

And  a  bullet  in  heart  or  brain, 
What  matters  one  gone;   if  the  flag  float  on 

And  Britain  be  lord  of  the  main. 

— By  Frederick  George  Scott,  from  "Poems  Old  and 
New,"  published  by  Wn,LiAM  Briggs,  Toronto. 
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May  in  Canadian  History. 

In  May,  1407,  John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  on 
the  famous  voyage  of  discovery  which  first  brought 
the  English  flag  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 
(In  the  same  month,  Americans  sailed  from  Cadiz, 
reaching  what  is  now  known  to  have  been  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  few  days  later  than 
Cabot's  discovery  of  some  portion  of  our  coast. 

In  May,  1534,  Cartier  first  saw  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland;  and  in  May  of  the  following  year 
he  set  sail  from  St.  Malo  on  his  second  voyage, 
which  was  to  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  gulf  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
river  now  also  called  by  that  name.  After  winter- 
ing in  Canada,  he  started  on  his  return  voyage  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1536;  and  he  left  St.  Malo  on  his 
last  voyage  to  Canada  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1541. 

Champlain  discovered  the  Ottawa  river  in  May, 
1613. 

On  the  ISth  of  May,  1642,  Maisonneuve  founded 
Ville  Marie,  afterwards  to  become  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Canada,  the  city  of  Montreal. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  May,  1670. 

In  May,  1690,  Sir  William  Phipps  captured 
Port  Royal. 

The  18th  of  May  is  celebrated  in  St.  John,  N.  B., 
as  "Loyalist's  Day,"  because  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  from  the  first  fleet  of  transports  landed 
at  St.  John  at  about  that  date  in  1783;  and  May 
18,  1785,  is  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  City  of 
St.  John,  the  oldest  incorporated  town  in  Canada. 

In  May,  1813,  United  States  troops  were 
defeated  by  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  and  at  Fort  Meigs,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Toledo;  and  in  May  of 
the  next  year  Oswego  was  taken  by  the  British. 

May  25th,  1870,  the  Fenians  crossed  the  frontier 
at  Trout  River,  Quebec,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Canadian  volunteers. 

The  work  of  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  was  begun  in  May,  1881. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  was  held  in  Ottawa  on  May  25th,  1882. 

The  battle  of  Batoche  and  the  surrender  of 
Poundmaker  a  few  days  later,  virtually  putting  an 
end  to  the  Northwest  Rebellion,  took  place  in 
May,  1885. 

In  May,  1901,  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  bill  to  establish  the  24th  of  May  as  a 
holiday  in  Canada,  under  the  name  of  Victoria  Day. 


HELPFUL  HINTS  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS. 

(Continued  from  April  issue. 

Number  for  the  Second  Grade. 

Class  at  the  blackboard.  Place  points  one  foot 
apart.  Let  the  teacher  test  the  distances  and 
pupils  make  corrections.  If  necessary  have  the 
entire  class  place  points  again. 

Next,  draw  a  line  connecting  the  points.  "What 
have  you  now?"  "I  have  a  horizontal  line  one 
foot  long" —  or  a  vertical  line  as  the  case  may  be. 
Divide  the  foot  into  two  equal  parts.  How  many 
inches  in  each  part?  Divide  into  fourths.  How 
many  inches  in  one-fourth  of  a  foot?  What  is  two- 
fourths  called? 

Draw  a  line  one  foot  long.  Divide  it  into  three 
equal  parts.  What  is  one  part  called?  How  many 
inches  in  one-third  of  a  foot?  In  two-thirds?  In 
three-fourths? 

History  and  Order. 

On  entering  the  school  of  which  I  have  had 
charge  the  past  term  I  had  considerable  trouble  in 
keeping  my  room  orderly.  I  adopted  the  following 
silent  plan:  I  first  explained  the  great  need  of 
orderliness  in  battles,  then  I  concluded  by  stating 
that  to  the  side  of  the  room  showing  itself  most 
orderly  I  would  give  the  name  of  a  victorious 
general  or  vessel,  but  the  side  opposite  should  have 
the  name  of  the  one  defeated.  These  names  were 
written  at  the  top  of  the  board  in  colored  crayon 
on  corresponding  sides  of  the  room.  When  both 
sides  were  orderly  names  were  given  where  the 
battle  was  a  draw,  thus  leaving  no  room  for  remon- 
strance. 

I  found  this  plan  a  very  valuable  one,  for  it 
stimulated  the  study  of  history  and  current  events 
in  very  young  pupils. 

After  time  had  been  given  for  sufficient  research, 
these  names  furnished  material  for  little  talks  or 
discussions.  Dates  and  anything  else  of  import- 
ance attached  to  the  names  were  brought  out. 

Pictures  in  the  Schoolroom. 

Good  portraits  of  King  George,  Kitchener, 
Longfellow,  etc.,  should,  if  possible,  be  on  the 
schoolroom  walls.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
take  the  large  pictures  that  frequently  appear  in 
illustrated  papers  and  paste  to  manila  paper. 
They  should  be  changed  frequently. 

The  large  pictures  in  illustrated  papers  of  scenes 
in  different  countries  can  be  pasted  on  manila 
paper,  and  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  school- 
room.    Ask  the  pupil's  help  in  collecting  pictures. 
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Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

Although  the  last  contest  was  fairly  difficult 
and  you  were  also  asked  to  include  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  with  your  entry,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  competition  was  a  great  success. 
The  large  number  of  entries  received  made  the 
matter  of  judging  a  more  or  less  difficult  task  and 
after  giving  each  one  careful  consideration  the 
work  of  Mary  E.  Bonnell,  Mark  Street  School, 
St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  has  resulted  in  her  being 
awarded  the  splendid  camera,  which  I  trust  will 
encourage  not  only  the  prize  winner,  but  all  you 
children,  who  read  this  page,  to  strive  your  very 
hardest  in  future  contests. 

The  subject  of  the  competition  this  month  is  as 
follows : 

Make  the  most  number  of  words  out  of  the 
letters  contained  in  the  word  "Educational.'* 
No  letter  must  be  based  more  than  the  number  of 
times  it  appears  in  the  given  word  "Educational" 
for  instance  you  can  make  the  word  "date," 
but  not  "dates."  This  contest  is  open  to  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  and 
the  only  rule  is  that  the  number  of  words  must  be 
written  at  the  end  of  the  work,  together  with  the 
name,  address,  and  the  age  of  the  sender,  and  also 
the  teacher's  name.  Entries  to  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  May  31.  The  splendid  prize  of  a 
watch  will  be  awarded  the  boy  or  girl  who  sends 
in  the  longest  list  of  neatly  written  and  correct 
words.     All  communication  to  be  addressed: 

The  Editor,  "Children's  Hour," 
Educational  Review, 
St.  John,   N.   B. 


THE  DISASTROUS  SLED  RUN. 

By  The  Editor. 

"Well,  Bobbie,"  asked  Jean  Brown,  as  they 
finished  their  breakfast,  one  morning  recently, 
"what  are  we  going  to  do  today?" 

"As  it  is  such  lovely  weather,  and  the  snow  is 
still  on  the  ground,  I  think  it  will  be  great  to  have 
a  run  on  the  sled,"  was  the  reply. 

So  getting  their  warm  things  on,  and  kissing 
their  mother  good-by,  they  ran  out  of  the  house, 


stopping  only  for  a  few  moments  to  stroke  "Topsy" 
the  little  kitten  which  their  friend  the  Boy  Scout 
had  rescued  a  few  days  before,  and  which  was  now 
perfectly  happy  in  her  new  surroundings. 

"Be  careful,  children,  not  to  let  the  sled  get 
away  too  fast  on  Lansdowne  Hill,  as  there  is  a 
nasty  low  wall  at  the  foot,  and  you  may  not  be 
able  to  stop  yourselves  in  time,"  cautioned  Mrs. 
Brown,  as  she  followed  them  to  the  door. 

With  an  "All  right  mamma,  we'll  take  care," 
both  children  sped  away  dragging  their  sleds 
after  them. 

"Now  then,  Bobby,  let  her  go,"  said  Jean, 
sometime  later,  as  they  seated  themselves  on  the 
sled  at  the  top  of  Lansdowne  Hill,  at  the  same  time 
taking  good  care  that  feet  were  clear  of  the  ground. 

Away  they  went,  the  brilliant  sunlight  dazzling 
their  eyes,  as  it  Wcis  reflected  from  the  pure  white 
snow,  the  cool  wind  fanning  their  faces,  and  also 
causing  Jean's  hair  to  float  away  out  behind  her, 
in  waves,  showing  to  full  advantage  its  splendid 
length. 

Snow  laden  trees  and  bushes  were  passed  in  a 
flash,  as  the  speed  increased,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  drew  nearer.  Both  children  were  too  excited 
to  remember  the  caution  of  their  mother,  until 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  wall,  when  a 
shout  from  Jean  caused  Bobbie  to  jam  on  the 
brakes,  and  dig  his  heels  hard  into  the  frozen 
snow,  but  too  late  to  prevent  a  collision,  and  with 
a  "crash"  the  sled  struck  the  wall  a  glancing 
blow,  as  Bobbie  had  managed  to  turn  to  the  left 
a  little. 

For  a  few  seconds  all  bystanders  might  have 
been  able  to  see  were  arms,  legs,  flying  snow  and 
pieces  of  wood. 

Then  presently  Jean  crawled  from  the  wreckage 
none  the  worse,  but  her  brother  lay  still. 

"What's  the  matter,  Bobbie,  are  you  hurt? 
she  asked,  as  frightened  and  shaking  she  bent 
over  the  form  of  her  brother. 

At  first  there  was  no  reply,  but  presently  Bobbie 
turned  over  on  his  back,  giving  a  stifled  cr>'  of 
pain  as  he  did  so,  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  the 
anxious  look  on  his  sister's  face. 

"I'll  be  all  right,  but  I  'am  atraid  I  have  hurt 
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my  shoulder  a  bit,"  he  said  as  he  bravely  tried 
not  to  show  the  pain  he  was  enduring. 

"Let  me  put  your  arm  in  a  sling,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  moving  much,"  Jean  replied,  as  she  hastily 
removed  her  scarf,  and  put  to  test  the  little  bit 
of  first  aid  which  she  had  learned,  at  a  class  held 
by  the  doctor  in  the  small  town  in  which  they 
resided. 

After  brother's  shoulder  had  been  strapped  into 
position,  and  she  had  examined  the  rem.ains  of 
their  sled,  only  to  find  that  it  was  broken  too  much 
to  bother  about,  they  set  off  for  home  again,  and 
arrived  some  time  later,  with  Bobbie  not  very 
much  the  worse  for  the  tramp,  although  his 
shoulder  pained  a  great  deal.  He  never  murmured 
the  least  bit,  however. 

"Now,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  after  her 
son  had  been  put  to  bed,  the  doctor  who  had  been 
called,  had  given  the  required  attention,  and  Bobbie 
was  resting  comfortable,  whilst  Jean  was  standing 
at  the  side  of  his  bed,  "I  trust  this  will  be  another 
lesson  not  to  disobey  instructions,  and  warnings." 
That  is  all  I  am  going  to  say  as  to  the  matter,  as 
I  think  you  have  both  had  a  big  enough  lesson  to 
remember  for  a  I'ong  while  to  come." 

She  then  left  the  room,  as  both  children  remained 
silent,  feeling  particularly  guilty,  but  each  resolving 
in  their  own  mind  that  it  certainly  would  be  the 
last  time,  as  they  would  take  great  care  such 
lessons  would  not  have  to  be  learned  again. 

At  last  they  began  to  talk  to  each  other,  and 
make  plans  as  to  what  they  would  do  when  Bobbie 
was  up  again,  and  quite  well,  but  we  will  have  to 
leave  them  in  their  discussion,  until  next  month, 
when  perhaps  we  may  be  in  time  to  hear  as  to  how 
their  purposed  scheme  worked  out. 


A  study  in  "self-appraisal"  was  made  by  a  large 
Brooklyn  school  with  thirty-nine  teachers.  The 
principal,  Alexander  Fichandler,  upon  receiving 
the  teachers'  ratings  found  that  six  teachers  rated 
themselves  too  high,  six  rated  themselves  too  low, 
according  to  the  principal's  judgment.  Only  three 
teachers  over-estimated  their  skill  in  their  instruc- 
tion. Dr.  Fichandler  concludes:  "Unless  the 
teacher  acknowledges  the  justice  of  his  ratings, 
they  become  merely  sources  of  irritation  and  un- 
happiness,  and  consequently  a  cause  of  diminished 
efficiency." 


THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

The  Editor  is  always  pleased  to  give  whatever  assistance 
possible,  with  regard  to  problems,  questions,  etc.,  but  owing  to 
space  and  the  large  number  of  letters  received,  it  is  essential 
that  not  more  than  two  problems,  etc.,  be  submitted  in  the 
letter.  Address  all  enquiries  to  "Question  Box"  for  this 
column. 

V.  F. —  Probably  a  sparrow.  Description  slight- 
ly vague.  Have  children  report  shape  of  bill, 
and  if  it  lights  on  ground. 

E.  M. —  First  class  teachers.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  to  Educational  Office,  Fredericton. 

M.  E.  L. —  Albania  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled 
states  on  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Two  of  the 
ports  on  the  Adriatic  date  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  people  have  clung  tenaciously 
to  their  traditions.  During  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Goths.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  it  again  became 
Roman,  but  in  the  seventh  century  the  Serbians 
took  it,  and  held  it  until  the  fourteenth,  although 
the  Normans,  under  Robert  Guicard  and  Michael 
Commenus,  both  tried  during  that  period  to  form 
independent  states.  The  Turks  have  practically 
held  it  since  that  time,  but  it  took  the  Albanians 
more  than  four  centuries  to  realize  that  fact. 
During  the  Balkan  war  they  fought  impartially 
on  either  side.  They  have  taken  no  important 
part  in  the  present  conflict,  although  at  one  time 
Austria  occupied  the  north  of  their  country  and 
Italy  the  south. 

M.  A. —  Edmund  Clarence  Steadman,  American 
poet  and  critic,  born  1833,  died  1908;  wrote 
chiefly  lyrics,  and  compiled  several  valuable 
anthologies. 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  born  in  1830,  and  died  in 
1886.     He  was  a  follower  of  Keats. 

Agnes  Machar  is  a  comparatively  unknown 
Canadian  writer.  We  are  unable  to  obtain  any 
information  about  her. 

The  Red  Wing  is  a  member  of  the  Thrush  family. 

Ceres,  S6-rez.  Proserpina-Pro-ser-pi-ni. 

S.  C.  C— Ex.  34,  No.  9.,  Academic  Arith: 

1  2 

-TT-^  or  -^  of  sum  =  wages  of  both  for  1  day. 


1  8      , 

l8|  °''  f47  "^  '""" 


wages  of  one  for  1  day; 


(^ 


tIt)  or  A  of  sum  =  wages  of  other  for  1  day ; 


.'.  whole  sum  =  wages  of  other  for  24}^  days. 

Ex.  33,  No.  4: 
In  12  days  A  does  if  of  work; 
In    5  days  B  does  tt  of  work; 
In     4  days  C  finishes  the  work,  that  is  f  of  it; 
f  of  work  done  by  C  in  4  days ; 
All  of  the  work  could  be  done  by  C  in  -|-  =  18  days, 
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E.  R.  P.— Ex.  37,  No.  2: 

Present   worth   of   $5,000,    due   2   years   hence, 
reckoning  compound  interest  at  10%  per  annum 

=$4,132.23.     Difference  =  $132.23. 

Ex.  52,  No.  2: 


$5000  X  100 


121 

A  Subscriber. 

With  one  in  the  wagon  the  rate  is  ten  cents 
a  mile;  with  two  five  cents  each;  with  three, 
three  and  a  third  cents.  The  man  drove  8  miles 
alone;  12  miles  with  the  miller,  and  10  miles  with 
the  miller  and  postmaster. 

Hepaid_(8X10)+(12X5)  +  (10X3M)=$l-V3H- 

"The  Life  and  History  of  House  Fly"  is  too 
long  to  publish  in  these  columns.  If  you  still 
require  same  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  on 
request. 

Abstract  nouns  have  neither  number  or  gender. 
They  are  always  in  the  third  person,  except  when 
in  the  vocative  case. 

The  seeds  are  not  really  removed,  but  by  a 
process  of  grafting  are  all  contained  in  a  small 
sac  in  one  end  of  the  fruit. 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

Not  taken  Seriously. 

"  I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  you  find  it  difficult  to  get 
better  salaries  is  because  the  public  does  not  take  the  teaching 
profession  seriously.  When  we  get  our  secondary  educational 
system  to  the  stage  where  the  people  realize  that  it  is  going 
to  assist  them  materially  in  increasing  the  producing  power 
of  the  individual  and  their  earning  capacity;  if  we  can  get 
the  people  to  believe  that  a  secondary  education  is  just  as 
essential  to  a  young  man  or  young  woman's  future  as  the 
elementary  education  is,  you  will  have  reached  the  stage 
where  you  occupy  the  position  in  industrial  and  commercial 
life  which  your  profession  should  occupy.  If  you  get  to  the 
stage  where  they  feel  that  the  schools  ^e  the  best  paying 
institutions  there  are,  then  they  are  going  to  necessarily 
realize  that  the  teachers  are  the  ones  that  are  making  the 
institutions  what  they  are  and  the  money  they  pay  the  teacher 
is  money  well  spent."- — Hon  J.  R.  Boyle. 


Studying  Birds. 

Quiet  colored  clothing,  a  quiet  manner,  a  good  bird  guide 
and  a  pair  of  field  glasses  are  secondary  essentials  in  studying 
birds.  The  first  essential  is  "  a  seeing  eye, "  and  it  is  surprising 
how  much  more  we  can  see  if  the  habit  of  observation  is 
cultivated."  She  related  that  from  the  window  of  her 
classroom  her  class  had  identified  fifteen  species  of  birds  last 
spring  in  a  Norway  maple  tree  growing  in  the  school  grounds. 
"Look  for  the  birds  in  that  tree  early  in  May,  when  it  is  in 
bloom,"  she  said. 


Perhaps  They  Use  Slang. 

Mr.  William  Prendergast,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School 
president  of  the  supervising  and  training  section,  stated  that 
the  average  pupil  was  careless  in  his  speech  and  writing. 


and  was  content  with  indefinite,  inadequate  and  sometimes 
inaccurate  expressions.  He  was  under  no  social  pressure 
to  improve  his  language.  The  great  war  to-day  was  in  part 
a  struggle  between  culture  and  material  efficiency.  The 
speaker  advocated  greater  attention  to  composition  in  the 
Normal  schools,  so  that  children  from  early  years  receive 
through  their  teachers  a  high  appreciation  of  English  and  a 
desire  to  speak  it  in  its  purest  form. 


Better  Teachers. 

The  employment  of  teachers  with  higher  certificates  is 
another  striking  proof  of  educational  progress,  says  the 
minister  of  education  for  Ontario  in  his  1916  report.  In 
1915  there  were  11,850  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools, 
exclusive  of  kindergarten  and  nightschool  teachers.  More 
than  eight  thousand  of  these  have  received  Normal  School 
training,  and  more  than  one  thousand  hold  first-class  certifi- 
cates. The  supply  of  teachers  shows  no  signs  of  falling 
below  the  number  required  annually.  There  were  under 
training  in  January,  1917,  in  the  seven  Normal  Schools  of  the 
Province,  1,248  students,  of  whom  1,113  were  women  and 
135  were  men.  The  160  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes 
had  an  enrolled  attendance  of  38,425  pupils  in  1915,  or  1,960 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  expenditure  amounted 
to  $2,470,974.  The  enrolled  attendance  at  the  Continuation 
Schools  increased  from  6,069  to  6,800.  Nearly  half  the  pupils 
are  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers. 


Plans  for  the  Home  Garden. 

The  following  plans  are  recommended  for  fostering  home 
gardens: 

1.  Teacher  should  work  as  largely  as  possible  through 
parent,  to  get  opportunity  for  the  child,  and  get  him  to 
commence  work.  Teacher  should  act  as  counsellor,  friend, 
adviser  or  inspector,  visiting  the  home  garden  as  often  as 
possible. 

2.  Pupils  who  agree  to  do  home  garden  work  may  be 
given  some  of  the  seed,  etc.,  used  in  the  school  garden;  reports 
on  what  is  attempted  and  accomplished  should  be  handed  in 
and  comparisons  made  between  the  home  and  school  work. 

3.  The  teacher's  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear 
directly  to  get  pupils  to  agree  to  plan  and  plant  a  home  garden. 

4.  Clubs  and  other  agencies  promoting  competitive  work 
should  be  encouraged.  Have  judges  go  around  to  judge  the 
crop.     Prizes  may  be  given. 

5.  A  project  may  be  chosen  and  assigned  to  be  carried 
out  at  home,  e.  g.,  which  kind  of  beet,  or  which  root  vegetable 
withstands  frost  best;  or,  on  seed  selection.  Certain  lessons 
;n  school  may  be  based  on  this  home  work. 


I  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Review 
and  send  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  same. — 
B.  E.  H.  New  Brunswick. 


The  Review  is  getting  better  every  issue,  and 
I  gladly  enclose  $1.00  for  renewal  of  my  subscription 
— J.  G.,  Halifax. 
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A   KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  FOR  EVERY 
CHILD. 

By  Miss  Bessie  Locke. 

Extracts   from   Remarks   Before   Department   of 
Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association,  March  2,  1917. 

There  are  4,000,000  children  in  the  United  States 
between  four  and  six  years  of  age  for  whom  kinder- 
gartens have  not  yet  been  provided.  These 
4,000,000  children  are  each  losing  two  years  of 
possible  schooling,  making  8,000,000  years  lost  at 
this  most  impressionable  and  imitative  age,  when 
habits  for  life  are  being  formed.  This  lost  time 
can  never  be  regained. 

In  addition  to  this  lost  opportunity  for  the 
systematic  training  of  the  head,  heart,  and  hands, 
at  this  formative  period  of  life,  there  is  another 
phase  of  the  question  that  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  I  refer  to  the  enormous  waste  of 
time  and  money  caused  by  repeating  in  the  primary 
grades. 

The  first  kindergartens  in  the  States  were  con- 
ducted for  the  children  of  the  well-to-do.  The 
remarkable  value  of  this  training  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  was  soon  recognized  and  mission 
kindergartens  became  numerous.  Then  the  more 
progressive  cities  and  towns  tried  them  experi- 
mentally in  their  public  schools.  That  their 
worth  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  spread  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  general  introduction  of  kindergarten 
training  departments  into  state  normal  schools 
and  city  training  schools. 

At  present  1,228  cities  have  an  aggregate  of 
8,463  kindergartens  in  their  public  schools,  with 
an  enrollment  of  434,000  children. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  no  child  should 
begin  his  primary  work  without  first  having  the 
objective  and  active  instruction  offered  in  the 
kindergarten  —  that  its  nature  study,  stories  and 
handwork  should  precede  all  formal  reading, 
spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

But  besides  its  acknowledged  educational  value 
from  the  purely  intellectual  standpoint,  the  kinder- 
garten has  an  element  of  perhaps  greater  import- 
ance for  our  children.  I  refer  to  the  moral  and 
ethical  training  which  is  such  a  conspicuous  part 
of  this  Froebelian  philosophy.     When  we  consider 


that  many  of  our  children  are  born  of  untrained 
foreign  parents,  some  are  the  offspring  of  criminals, 
and  a  large  percentage  belong  to  families  having 
no  church  affiliation,  it  is  evident  that  this  aspect 
of  the  subject  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
In  a  kindergarten  in  Brooklyn,  a  little  black-eyed 
child  of  four,  used  to  steal  everything  within  reach 
and  secrete  her  spoils  in  her  shoes  which  were 
several  sizes  too  large  for  her.  The  kindergartners 
cultivated  habits  of  honesty  and  frankness  in 
little  Rosie,  and  when  she  left  their  care  two  years 
later  her  deceitful  ways  had  all  been  overcome. 
Had  she  not  received  this  careful  training  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  her  conduct  in  after  life 
would  have  been. 

If  time  permitted  I  could  cite  many  other  cases 
showing  how  the  kindergarten  cultivates  initiative, 
self-respect,  truthfulness  and  integrity  as  a  result 
of  which  the  vices  die  a  natural  death,  but  they 
are  all  summed  up  in  the  remark  of  the  poor 
mother  who  looked  reflectively  at  the  class  to 
which  her  boy  belonged,  and  remarked  to  the 
kindergartner  in  tones  of  admiration,  "  It  does  beat 
all  how  you  tame  them." 

One  day  while  visiting  a  kindergarten  I  saw 
some  children  modelling  in  clay  and  noticed  that 
one  of  the  largest  boys  in  the  class  was  much  more 
awkward  in  the  use  of  his  hands  than  the  others. 
On  asking  the  reason  I  learned  that  he  had  been 
there  only  two  weeks.  It  was  a  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  handwork  at  this  formative 
period  in  the  development  of  the  child. 

Any  community  would  indignantly  resent  a 
suggestion  to  economize  by  omitting  to  provide 
classes  for  the  children  from  six  to  eight  or  from 
eight  to  ten  years  old,  and  when  the  full  importance 
of  the  kindergarten  is  more  generally  understood 
and  appreciated,  a  school  system  which  fails  to 
furnish  this  educational  privilege  for  all  of  its 
children  will  be  considered  very  negligent  of  its 
duty. 

At  present  only  one  child  in  nine  is  receiving 
this  training.  It  is  clearly  unfair  to  provide  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  our  children  an  opportunity 
which  every  child  is  entitled  to  receive. 

Many  communities  believe  they  cannot  yet 
afford  kindergartens,  and  they  build  high  schools 
and  introduce  manual  training  and  other  special 
branches  for  the  older  children,  while  the  little 
ones  are  losing  these  two  years  of  systematic 
training. 
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COMMAiNJJS   CANADIANS 

General  Plumer,  shown  in  this  picture,  is  commander  of  the  army  of  which  the  Canadian 
Corps  is  the  main  stay.  This  official  photograph  was  talcen  on  the  front  in  France  just  before 
the  opening  of  th^'  Lens-Arras  drive. 

Three  are  army  commanders,  left  to  right:  General  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.i 
General  Sir  E.  H,  H.  AUenby,  K.C.B.;  General  H.  S.  Home,  K.C.B. 


The  War. 

The  drive  commenced  last  month,  con- 
tinues with  unabating  fury  on  the  western 
battle  front,  both  British  and  French,  not 
only  retaking  much  of  the  enemy  ridden 
land  of  France,  and  "biting"  at  several 
places  in  the  Hindenburg  line,  but  frus- 
trating all  attempts  of  the  Germans,  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  ground  won. 
Counter  attacks  in  massed  formation,  gas 
shells,  and  cunningly  placed  machine  gun 
have  failed  to  dislodge  the  conquering 
allied  forces. 

The  Huns  are  not  vacating  the  ground 
without  using  every  means  in  their  power, 
together  with  much  display  of  bravery,  to 
repel  their  foe,  many  of  the  ruined  villages 
being  veritable  minature  fortresses,  de- 
fended by  men  who,  armed  with  machine 
guns,  sell  their  lives  at  the  highest  cost. 

Although  the  casualties  of  the  enemy 
have  been  two  or  three  times  more  than 
the  Allies,  those  of  the  latter  have  never- 
theless been  most  severe,  although  no 
more  than  expected  by  those  who  were 
in  position  to  forecast  results. 

It  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  arm  of 
the  British  forces,  for  special  mention,  as 
each  have  combined  to  make  the  great 
offensive  a  success.  The  Canadians  boys 
have  not  only  held  Vimy  Ridge,  but  gone 
ahead  for  several  miles  and  consolated 
all  gains,  whilst  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
gunners,  together  with  that  of  their  com- 
rades on  either  side  has  been  of  the 
heaviest,  searching  out  as  they  have  been, 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  enemy's 
defense,  forming  a  forward  moving  bar- 
age,  behind  which  the  infantry  have 
moved  to  at  last  spring  into  the  demol- 
ished trenches  and  finish  the  work  with 
bomb  and  bayonet. 

All  this  has  been  made  of  more  value 
and  driving  power,  by  the  chivalrous  dash 
of  the  men  belonging  to  the  air  service. 
Back  and  forward  they  have  flown,  di- 
recting the  fire  of  the  guns,  marking  out 
new  concentrations  of  troops,  and  proving 
victorious  in  hundreds  of  air  battles. 

Space  prevents  a  detailed  list  of  the 
towns  and  villages  captured,  but  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  the  gains  have  been 
made  between  Lille  and  Laon. 

On  the  other  firing  lines  little  of  out- 
standing importance  has  occurred,  except 
that  Germany  has  been    forced,   by   the 
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operations  on  the  Western  Front  to  transfer  a  large  number 
of  troops  from  the  Russian  lines  to  the  latter  trenches. 

From  all  reports  conditions  in  the  countries  of  the  central 
powers  have  grown  serious,  strikes  in  Magdeburg,  Berlin, 
and  other  centres  causing  the  authorities  to  call  out  the 
troops,  who,  using  their  fire-arms,  killed  and  injured  many  of 
the   civilians. 

Submarine  activities  have  increased,  and  during  the  past 
month  the  allied  and  neutral  countries  have  suffered  heavily 
at  the  hands  of  such,  a  British  transport  "Ardadian"  being 
included  in  the  los.ses;  287  men  were  lost.  Plans  are  at 
present  receiving  the  prolonged  and  careful  consideration  at 
a  special  war  conference,  called  in  Washington,  at  which  are 
present,  British  Foreign  Minister  Balfour,  and  a  party  of 
Statesmen  and  officers  from  the  Allied  countries.  It  is 
presumed  that  General  Joffre,  is  also  with  the  commission. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commission,  held  on  May  4,  President 
Wilson,  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Executive  Gallery,  of  the  House. 
This  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  capitol  historians  can  find, 
that  any  president  of  the  United  States  has  appeared  in  the 
galleries. 

Following  the  Revolution  in  Russia,  conditions  have  caused 
much  anxiety  owing  to  diflicultie?  arising  between  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Workman's  and 
Soldier's  and  the  Revolutionary  Government,  but  according 
to  the  latest  reports,  an  agreement  has  been  reached,  which, 
it  is  hoped  will  have  a  lasting  result. 

A  naval  battle  between  British  and  German  torpedo 
boats,  occurred  off  Dover,  which  resulted  in  two  enemy 
craft  going  to  the  bottom,  and  others  being  damaged 

General  News. 

A  Provincial  Food  Production  Conference  was  held  in 
Fredericton  on  May  4,  at  which  strong  pleas  for  greater 
production  were  advanced.  Among  other  resolutions  which 
were  proposed  and  adopted  were  the  following  read  by 
Dr.  W.  S.  Carter: 

"  Propositions  re  co-operation  of  pupils  for  increased 
production  approved  by  Board  of  Education. 

"1.  That  with  the  approval  of  the  consent  of  their 
parents,  shall  volunteer  to  aid  in  the  work  of  increased 
production,  shall  be  allowed  their  standing  for  the  present 
school  year  without  further  attendance  at  school,  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  local  committee  that  their  work  on  the  above 
behalf  has  been  satisfactory. 

"2.  The  local  committees  shall  consist  of  three  members 
each,  and  shall  be  organized  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
their  inspectorial  districts  in  one  or  more  of  the  most  populous 
or  central  places  in  each  county,  and  shall  consist  of  the 
chairman,  or  some  member  of  the  School  Board  designated 
by  him,  or  appointed  by  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Women's  Institute  or  Agricultural  Society,  in  the 
order  named,  if  one  or  more  of  these  organizations  exist  in  any  . 
local  centre  and  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

"3.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  apportion  the  territory 
to  be  under  the  control  of  each  local  committee,  which  shall 
organize  itself  into  a  bureau  to  receive  applications  from 
volunteer  pupils,  and  from  all  parties  desiring  their  services, 
and  which  shall  distribute  the  available  labor  according  to 
their  discretion. 


"It  is  understood  that  volunteers  shall  not  be  at  liberty 
to  change  work  or  employers  without  the  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  local  committee.  Failing  to  comply  with 
this  condition  will  entail  forfeiture  of  certificate  upon  whicii 
their  years  standing  depends. 

"4.  Any  conditions  or  difficulties  arising  in  the  matter  of 
administration  of  the  above  propositions,  and  not  covered 
by  them,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  committee,  any  two 
of  which,  the  chairman  being  one,  shall  be  a  quorum. 

"5.  There  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  25  dollars  by  the 
province  in  aid  of  clerical  work  of  each  local  committee. 

Bishop  Mills  of  Ontario,  died  on  May  4.  He  received 
part  of  his  education  at  the  Woodstock,  Ontario  Grammar 
School.  In  1883  he  was  lecturer  at  the  Montreal  Diocesan 
College  Theological  School. 

A  Conference  of  School  Inspectors,  etc.,  with  Dr.  W.  S. 
Carter  presiding,  was  held  at  Fredericton,  May  5,  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  the  Inspectors  should  go  out  through 
their  respective  districts,  and  form  local  committees,  in 
connection  with  the  campaign  for  increased  production  by 
working  on  the  farms.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  a  large  number 
of  youthful  volunteers  for  seed  time,  vacation  and  harvest. 

The  Cambridge  University  (London),  is  conferring  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Sir  Robert  Borden. 

Prohibition  became  operative  in  St.  John  on  May  i. 

Racing  has  been  called  off  in  the  British  Isles,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

A  Win-the-War  Convention  is  expected  to  be  held  in 
Montreal,  May  23-25. 

King  George  has  issued  a  request  that  all  his  subjects  in 
the  British  Isles,  reduce  their  food  consumption  by  twenty-five 
percent. 

Twenty-seven  members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  are, 
or  have,  served  in  the  war  to  date. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

With  a  record  attendance  of  over  1,500  members,  the 
ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Saskatchewan  Educational 
Association  opened  in  Regina  on  April  10.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  organization  a  woman,  l^iss  Chris- 
tina MacGregor,  of  Prince  Albert,  vice-president,  presided 
over  the  assembly,  filling  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of 
President  Hewgill.  So  great  was  the  crush  of  teachers  that 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  register  had  to  be  abandoned  until 
after  the  great  meeting  opened. 

Appro.<;imately  1,000  teachers  and  trustees  registered  in 
Winnipeg  as  delegates  to  the  12th  annual  convention  of  the 
Manitoba  Educational  Association.  Five  hundred  are  from 
Winnipeg  and  vicinity,  the  others  came  from  outside  points. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  Dartmouth  School  Board  called 
for  recently  did  not  convene  owing  to  the  absence  of  Chairman 
Earl  and  Commissioner  Cann. 

The  only  business  to  come  before  the  meeting  was  the 
making  of  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  and  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  rci)ort  of  the  Board  as  a  committee  re  the 
increase  in  salaries  asked  for  by  the  lady  teachers  of 
twenty  years  or  more  service.  The  committee  has  decided 
to  recommend  to  the  Board  that  those  teachers  be  given 
an  increase  of  .$50.  To  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  lady 
teachers  of  shorter  service  or  that  they  may  think  that  they 
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Manual  Training  —  Play  Problems 
for  Boys  and  Girls 

By  W.  S.  Marten,  Hundreds  of  Illustrations, 


$1.26 


New,  usable,  and  instructive  problems  for  manual 
training  teachers.  It  has  definite  suggestions,  accom- 
panied with  working  drawings  and  illustrations  of 
several  hundred  various  problems,  for  the  construction 
of  aeroplanes,  boats,  toys,  swings,  rustic  furniture,  etc. 
These  problems  are  all  practical  for  even  the  youngest. 
The  great  success  of  the  year. 


The  Vitalized  School 

Bv  Francis  Pearson 


$1.40 


This  book  is  inspirational  rather  than  pedagogical, 
dealing,  as  it  does,  with  practice  rather  than  theory. 
The  teacher  who  feels  that  she  is  "getting  in  a  rut" 
and  senses  the  lack  of  response  and  interest  in  the 
attitude  of  her  pupils,  will  get  from  it  a  new  enthusiasm 
for  her  work  and  suggestions  for  new  methods  of 
approach  in  her  class-room. 


Primary  Work 

for  Canadian  Schools 

By  Anna  Sinclair  Graham 


60c. 


200  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  The  author  is  a  teacher 
of  much  experience,  who  has  succeeded  in  her  own 
work  and  now  makes  practical  suggestions  to  her 
fellow  teachers. 

Every  department  of  Primary  work  is  covered  in  a 
most  suggestive  manner. 


How  to  Teach 


By  Strayer  and  Norsworthy 


$1.30 


A  book  in  which  the  authors  have  sought  to  make 
clear  the  principles  of  pyschology  which  are  involved 
in  teaching,  and  to  show  definitely  their  application 
in  the  work  of  the  class-room.  It  is  written  in  language 
as  free  from  technical  terms  as  possible.  "Strayer, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  sanest  of  American  writers. " 
— W.  A.  McIntyre,  Principal  Normal  School, Winnipeg. 


NATURE    STUDY 


Modern  Nature  Study 

By  Silcox  and  Stevenson 


75c. 


332  pages.  Many  illustrations.  12  colour  plates. 
This  is  a  Canadian  book  by  Canadian  teachers, 
using  only  such  material  as  can  be  readily  obtained. 
It  stimulates  interest  rather  than  imparts  mere 
information.  A  new  edition  just  published  contains 
a  new  chapter  on  School  Gardens. 


Nature  Study: 

A  Teacher's  Manual 

By  L.  L.  Wilson, 


90c. 


243  pages.  Profusely  illustrated.  Starting  with  Sep- 
tember, every  month  in  the  school  year  is  covered, 
outlining  for  the  teacher  lessons  on  the  animals,  birds, 
weather,  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  that  are  peculiar  to 
that  month.  A  complete  year's  work  in  Nature  Study 
is  here  outlined  for  the  teacher. 


NEW    CATALOGUE    OF    SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

Our  catalogue  covering  this  classification  of  Macmillan  books  has  always  been  a  unique  feature,  and  of  great 
value  to  every  teacher,  principal,  and  trustee.  We  have  just  finished  making  it  over  entirely  anew,  retaining  al] 
the  old  titles,  adding  many  more,  and  giving  a  description  of  each.  A  description  not  only  as  to  contents  and  prices, 
but  also  as  to  the  grades  in  which  each  book  can  be  used.  The  catalogue  is  classified  by  subject.  An  Ontario  In- 
spector writes,  "  In  the  past,  we  had  to  choose  supplementary  reading  from  Government  lists  of  titles,  your  magnificent 
catalogue  gives  us  all  the  detailed  information  necessary  for  making  the  best  choice."  This  Catalogue,  No.  1,  will 
be  sent  to  you  free  for  the  asking. 


MACMILLANS     Publishers  of  Canadian  Textbooks     TORONTO 
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THE  COLLEGE 

All  GradM  to  Graduation 
Preparation  for  Universities 
Modern  Language,     Domestic  Science 
Elocution,     Stenography 
Phyalcal  Training,     Fine  Arts 
Arts  ami  Crafts 


THE  CONSERVATORY 

OF  Musrc 

All  Grades  In  ail  branches  to  Graduation 
Teacher's  Certlllcate 
Licentiate  of  Music  from  Daihousie 
Bachelor  of  Music  from  Daihousie 
Autumn  Term  opens  Sept.  IBth,  1917 
For  Caleadws  and  Infonmtion  apply  to    REV.  ROBERT  LAING,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


are  not  fairly  dealt  with,  the  committee  further  recommends 
that  this  increase  shall  be  given  to  all  teachers  after  eleven 
years  of  service  at  which  time  the  present  arrangement  of 
salaries  has  reached  the  maximum  of  $400.  The  increase 
to  those  teachers,  however,  will  be  made  proportionately 
each  year  until  their  twentieth  year,  when  the  full  $.50  is 
realized. 

A  consolidated  school  will  be  erected  in  Viscount,  Sask. 
Citizens  are  circulating  a  petition  and  the  proposal  is  receiving 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  Greenwood  School  has  contributed  and  collected  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  for  the  "  Belgian  Relief  Fund  F^aster  Eggs. " 
Outhit  Moriarty,  Zelda  Spinney  and  Carman  Lightizer  acted 
as  collectors.  The  above  amount  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Belgium  Relief  Fund,  59  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal. 

The  honor  of  being  the  57th  president  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  was  conferred  recently  on  Dean 
Pakenham,  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  .Annual  Oymkhana  of  the  Rothesay  Collegiate  School 
was  held  April  21, —  the  prizes  being  presented  by  A.  C. 
Skelton. 

K.  W.  Gould  who  received  his  education  at  Guisboro 
County  Academy  and  Maritime  Business  College,  Halifax, 
has  taken  over  the  publication  of  the  .Maritime  Retailer 
as  managing  editor.  .Mr.  Gould  has  had  considerable 
newsjiaper  experience  and  the  Educational  Review  extends 
congratulations  antl  best  wishes  for  continued  success. 


MAGAZINES  RECEIVED. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  to  our  readers 
notice,  the  current  issues  of  the  following  magazines,  copies 
of  which  have  kindly  been  submitted  to  us  by  the  publishers: 
"Canadian  Magazine,"  "Teacher's  World"  (London), 
"The  School,"  "Home  and  Education,"  "Our  Dumb 
Animals,"  "Popular  Educator,"  "The  Living  Age,"  "School 
and  Society, "^" Canadian  Teacher,"  "Trinity  University 
Review,"  "Conservation  of  Life,"  "National  Education," 
"Primary  Education,"  "Bird  Lore,"  "The  Maritime 
Farmer,'  "The  School  Bulletin,"  "The  School  World," 
(London),  "The  Canadian  Boys,"  "The  Catholic  Education," 
"Utah  Educational  Review."  The  "School  News"  and  the 
"New  Republic,"  all  of  which  have  articles  calling  for  special 
consideration  if  space  allowed. 


FROM  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  average  person  is  called  upon  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
to  write  letters  more  frequently  than  to  execute  any  other 
sort  of  literar>'  composition.  Very  few  write  books;  not 
many  write  articles  for  magazines  and  newspapers;  every  one 
comparatively  speaking,  writes  letters.  And  upon  the 
character  of  these  letters  many  important  interests  in  life 
may  depend.  Clearness,  and  good  sense  and  courtesy,  or  the 
lack  of  these  qualities,  in  a  business  letter,  may  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  material  concerns  of  life,  the 
faculty  by  your  pen  to  convey  to  a  friend  your  impressions 
of  novel  scenes,  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  life  around  you 
to  beguile  the  langour  of  a  distant  sick  room  with  lively 
narrative  or  amusing  small  talk,  conveyed  thither  by  the 
post, —  in  a  word,  to  make  the  friend  who  is  separated  from 
you  feel  your  presence  as  if  you  were  near  —  all  this  certainly 
adds  to  the  pleasantness  of  life.  The  skill  to  communicate  thus 
by  letter  is  an  art  worth  gaining.  While  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  rhetoric  and  ability  in  general  essay  —  writing 
will  minister  to  success  in  letter-writing,  the  letter  is  a  rather 
distinct  literary  form  with  virtues  of  its  own.  I  have  known 
pupils  of  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  formal  composition 
to  express  themselves  most  unfortunely  when  attempting 
to  write  a  familiar  letter.  Frequently  young  writers  are 
discourteous,  not  from  any  lack  of  good-will,  but  because  they 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  fashion  of  letter-writing.  Obviously 
the  best  way  to  remove  this  hindrance  is  to  read  good  letters. 
To  bring  before  those  that  wish  to  gain  skill  and  ease  in  letter 
writing  a  collection  of  helpful  letters  is  the  first  aim  of  this 
little  book.  Letters  from  many  pens,  by  Margaret  Coult, 
Macmillans  of  Canada,  Toronto,  price  25c. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to 
report  once  more  that  the  educational  system  of  Ontario, 
despite  the  strain  and  sacrifice  entailed  by  the  great  war  on  all 
classes  of  our  people,  is  in  a  sound  and  flourishing  condition. 
Not  only  have  the  male  teachers  enlisted  freely  in  defence  of 
the  Empire,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  list  appended  to  this  report, 
but  the  total  number  of  such  enlistments  is  creditable  consider- 
ing the  small  proportion  of  men  in  the  teaching  profession, 
and  the  fact  that  many  more  who  desired  to  offer  their 
services  have  been  prevented  by  age,  by  physical  disability, 
or  by  special  circumstances.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
women  teachers  have  done  their  part  with  zeal  and  fidelity  by 
exertions  in  behalf  of  various  forms  of  patriotic  work,  and 
in  addition  have  carried  out  successfully  the  duties  of  teaching 
the  war  in  the  classes  according  to  the  program  laid  down  in 
the  Regulations. 

The  gallantry  and  fortitude  shown  by  Canadian  soldiers 
on  the  battlefields  bear  testimony  both  to  the  noble  example 
set  by  our  teachers  during  many  years  and  to  the  efficiency 
of  their  instruction  in  the  virtues  of  courage,  faith  and  loyality. 
The  people  of  Ontario  will  not  forget  the  share  taken  by  the 
schools  in  preparing  the  youth  of  the  country  in  mind  and 
character,  to  meet  and  sustain  the  severe  test  imposed  by  the 
war. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Province  of  Quebec 
for  the  year  1910,  printed  and  published  by  A.  T.  Wilgress, 
Toronto. 

Nowadays  we  look  upon  potatoes  as  part  of  our  daily  food. 
We  cannot  imagine  an  ordinary  dinner  without  them.     Yet 
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TEACHERS'     SHOPPING     GUIDE 


Watches 


Can  you  depend  on  yours,  or  do  you 
have  to  make  a  metal  calculation  each 
time  you  look  at  your  watch?  You  can- 
not afford  not  to  have  the  correct  time, 
and  a  good  watch  is  not  an  expensive 
proposition.  Write  us  for  prices. 
L.  L.  SHARPE  &  SON, 

21    King  St.,   St.  John,  N.  B. 

THr     BCST     QUAL       Y     AT     A     REASONABLE    PRrCE. 


Macey  Sectional  Book  Gases 

in  stock  in  Solid  Mahogany, 
Fumed  Quartered  Oak  and 
Golden   Oak  —  Polished 

Special  Attention  to  Mail  Orders. 

•■  SEND    FOR    BOOKLET  "» 

A.  ERNEST  EVERETT,  St.  Jolin.N.B. 


Cbe  Bank  of 
British  north  JItnerica 


ST.  JOHN  HEAD  OFFICE 
MARKET  SQUARE 


\WE'Re    SHOWING    AM    EXCELLENT 
RANGE    OF 

Men's  and  Boys' Clothing 
and  Furnishings 

FOR  SPRING.      Prices  arc  within  the  reach  of  all 

H.  N.  DeMILLE, 

(Opera  House       199  to  201   Union  Street 

Block)  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Amateur  Photographers : 

Send  your  Films  to  us  to  be 
Developed  and  Printed. 
Prompt  Service  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Money  must  acconinany  Mail  Orders. 
No  credit. 

THE  CONLON   STUDIO 

101  King  Street,   -   St.  John,  N.  B. 


For  Good  Value  in  Up-to-Date  Furnishings 

SUCH    AS 

Waists,  Sitirts,  Underwear, 
Hosiery,  Etc., 

SHOP   AT 

C.  J.  BASSEN'S, 

Corner  Union  and  Sydney  Streets 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
Their  Prices  are  Always  Right. 


Lansdowne  House 


C.  M.  DlCKlNSO.V 


LeRoi  a.  M.  King 


40   South   Side   King   Square 

(Next  door  to  Imperial  Theatre) 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Rate  $2.00  Per  Day 


DICKINSON  &  KING, 


Proprietors 


Your  Mail  Orders 

WILL   RECEIVE 

Careful  Attention 

— AT — 

The  Ross  Drug  Co.,  Ltd. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Woman's  Exchange  Library 

158   UNION  STREET 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

All  the  Best  Books 

Vou  only  read  a  Book  ONca.     Save  Money  and 

Rent  our  Books.     We  will  Mail    or 

Express  any  Number. 

SPECI.^L  RATES  FOR  VACATION 

TEA  ROOM  in  connection  with  the  Library 


less  than  four  centuries  ago  they  were  unknown  in  these 
islands.  This  tells  us  that  the  potato  plant  is  not  a  native  of 
Britain. 

Most  of  us  know  who  brought  them  from  America  and 
most  of  us  also  know  the  story  of  how  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
cook  served  up  a  dish  of  potato  "apples"  instead  of  the 
tubers.  It  was  not  until  the  gardener  was  told  to  destroy  the 
plants  that  they  found  the  edible  tubers  beneath  the  soil 
There  was  no  question  of  destruction  when  once  the  secret 
was  out. 

We  know  something  about  bulbs  and  sorms,  rhizomes  and 
tuberous  roots.  It  is  not  hard  then,  to  understand  that  a 
tuber  is  a  swollen  underground  stem,  or  part  of  a  stem  laden 
with  food  material.  We  must  find  a  potato  and  look 
at  it  carefully.  We  find  a  number  of,  "eyes"  on  the 
tuber.     They  are  really  buds. 

If  "we  have  seen  potatoes  that  have  begun  to  "chit"  we 
know  that  this  is  true,  but  if  we  need  to  prove  the  statement 
then  we  must  cut  a  portion  of  a  tuber  containing  an  "eye" 
and  set  it  in  the  soil.  Under  the  right  conditions  it  will 
produce  a  new  plant. 

Again  if  we  examine  a  potato  plant  we  see  that  the  tubers 
are  not  borne  on  the  true  rootlets  which  are  thin  and  fibrous, 
but  on  thicker  "rootlets"  which  are  truly  underground 
branches,  which  spring  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stem.  Of 
what  use  are  these  tubers  to  the  potato  plant?     Of  what  use 


are  they  to  us?  Just  as  the  moist,  firm,  white  "flesh" 
supplies  us  with  good  food,  so  it  does  to  the  young  plant  that 
grows  from  one  or  more  of  the  "buds."  What  kind  of  food 
does  the  tuber  contain?  Three  quarters  of  a  potato  is  water, 
the  rest  chiefly  starch,  as  can  be  seen  by  scraping  a  slice  of 
potato,  and  examining  the  scraping,  floated  in  water  on  a 
glass  side,  under  a  lens.  The  starch  grains  are  like  minute 
shining  cockle-shells.  The  teachers  book  of  Nature  Study 
Volume  II,  Evans  Bros.,  London. 

The  little  scheme  of  toymaking  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  certain  difficulties  facing  the  infant's  teacher  who  lets  the 
spirit  of  challenge  have  any  play. 

(a)  The  old  object  lesson,  now  known  by  its  truer  name  of 
Observation  Lesson,  is  still  apt  to  become  too  much  of  a 
lecture  by  the  teacher. 

(b)  In  any  case,  it  provides  for  very  little  self-activity  for 
the  child. 

(c)  Much  of  the  "Kindergarten"  material  is  too  inelastic 
for  the  demands  made  upon  it  in  the  long  and  highly  elabor- 
ated "courses"  we  have  evolved. 

Out  of  these  difficulties,  the  limitations  of  the  Object 
Lesson,  and  of  the  materials  used  in  occupations,  has  grown 
the  conception  of  "making,"  as  far  as  possible,  in  some  form 
or  other,  little  models  of  the  things  around,  using  in  this 
natural  way  the  ordinary  material  of  any  kind  as  reciuired, 
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and  drawing  to  the  full  upon  the  child's  instinct  for  construc- 
tiveness.  Just  as  by  drawing  and  painting  the  idea  of  a 
flower  studied  is  most  naturally  expressed,  so  by  paper  and 
cardboard,  reel  and  matchbox,  the  ideas  gathering  round 
"Kitchen,"  "The  Park,"  etc.,  are  most  effectively  expressed. 
What  we  see  we  make:  "What  we  make  we  see.  The 
Teachers  Book  of  Toy  Making,  by  Clara  E.  Grant,  Evans 
Bros.,  London. 

By  pencil-drawing  is  not  simply  meant  drawing  with  a 
blacklead  pencil,  as  some  people  might  imagine.  We  mean 
all  forms  of  pencil  and  hard  points.  Thus,  besides  the  ordin- 
ary blacklead  pencil,  we  include  Conte  Crayon,  Certa  Lsvis, 
Charcoal  and  Stump,  and  any  other  hard  point  used  in 
drawing.  The  general  term  for  this  kind  of  work  is  firm 
point  drawing,  in  contradistinction  to  soft  or  flexible  point 
drawing  as  applied  to  the  brush.  Broadly  speaking,  there  , 
are  two  methods  or  styles  of  shading  with  pencil  or  hard  point. 
The  first  is  what  we  will  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name 
"mass"  or  "solid"  shading,  and  the  other  is  well  known  as 
"line  shading"  or  "hatching." 

The  mass  or  solid  method  is  the  one  we  shall  first  deal 
with  and  explain,  and  it  can  be  used  by  all  children  of  any 
age  from  the  juniors  to  the  top  classes  in  the  senior  school. 
In  this  method  the  pencil  is  simply  rubbed  backwards  and 
forwards  until  the  surface  is  smoothly  covered  to  the  required 
tone,  without  any  interstices  showing  in  the  shading.  This 
is  the  style  which  every  child  naturally  adopts,  if  it  is  asked 
to  shade  any  drawing  unaided  by  any  instruction  on  how  to 
shade.  It  is  one  of  the  recognized  methods  of  shading  in  all 
art  schools,  so  our  readers  may  confidently  adopt  it  in  their 
classes.  The  "line"  method  is  the  system  of  representing 
shade  by  lines  only,  very  closely  packed  together,  and  some- 
times crossed.  Pen  and  ink  sketches  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
done  in  this  style,  and  many  magazines,  such  as  "Punch," 
"The  Strand,"  etc.,  are  largely  illustrated  by  this  means. 
We  recommend  our  readers  to  carefully  look  at  the  sketches 
in  "Punch"  for  this  style  of  work.  No  higher  sanction  than 
that  of  "Punch"  is  needed  throughout  the  world. 

The  book  of  pencil  drawing,  by  E.  A.  Branch,  Evans  Bros., 
London. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  especially  in  view  of  the 
growing  introduction  of  "Individual  Occupation"  work,  that 
children  are  now  getting  very  largely  only  their  own  talk, 
without  the  corrective  and  enriching  assistance  once  given 
them  by  their  teachers. 

In  the  Montessorian  method,  e.  g.,  the  child  acquires  his 
teacher's  help  individually  —  just  the  word  he,  himself  wants 
at  the  moment,  and  the  Montessorian  apparatus  is  singularly 
lacking  in  objective  interest,  so  that,  even  when  acquired, 
his  field  of  vocabulary  is  a  narrow  one,  and  this  limitation 
becomes  intensified  when  nursery  rhymes,  fairy  stories,  and 
collective  games  are  excluded. 

Phonetic  Training  —  then,  again,  it  is  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  area  of  "sounds"  is  covered  more  definitely 
than  is  possible  in  chance  converse  —  to  make  sure,  i.  e., 
that  we  are  developing  ix)wer  to  articulate  all  possible  sounds, 
together  with  a  kind  of  "mental  scencc"  of  particular  sounds. 
The  phonetician  who  drills  "babies"  in  sounds,  and  the 
Montessorian  teacher  who  helps  her  children  to  "trace"  sand 
letters  will  reply  that  this  aim  is  met  by  these  exercises,  but  we 


think  the  time  has  come  to  recall  the  old  psychological  truth 
that  little  children  are  not  interested  in  separate  sounds  as 
such.  They  demand  words  and  things  as  the  basis  of  speech 
interest,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  better  to  take  the  whole 
word  as  the  vehicle  for  securing. 

(a)  Power  in  articulation. 

(b)  An  appreciation  of  sound-values. 

(c)  Gradual  extension  of  vocabulary. 

The  Teachers  Book  of  Language  Exercises,  by  Clara  E. 
Grant,  Evans  Bros.,  London. 

War's  demand  for  a  dry  nation  will  be  pointed  out  by 
Representative  Edwin  Yates  Webb,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  author  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act, 
in  The  Sunday  School  Times  of  May  5.  The  Webb-Kenyon 
Act  empowers  the  individual  states  to  prevent  liquor  ship- 
ments from  wet  states  into  their  own  borders.  The  masterly 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Webb  drew  this  act  was  attested  when 
the  Supreme  Court  in  January  declared  it  to  be  constitutional. 
Congressman   Webb   says: 

"If  our  national  life  is  at  stake,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
the  prop  upon  which  such  a  life  rests,  and  every  drunken 
or  drinking  member  of  our  armed  forces  weakens  to  that 
extent  our  national  prop.  The  statement  seems  to  me  to  be 
axiomatic.  If  so,  then  it  is  unthinkable  that  our  great 
country,  while  in  a  life  and  death  struggle,  should  permit 
one  drop  of  whiskey  to  go  into  the  hands  or  mouths  of  its 
fighting  forces.  We  should,  therefore,  have  by  all  means  a 
law  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  selling  or  giving 
intoxicants  to  any  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  United  States. 

"But  a  sober  army  cannot  long  endure  if  it  is  dependent 
upon  a  drinking  or  drunken  population." 

Mr.  Webb  states  "that  the  President  and  his  advisers  have 
the  liquor  problem  now  under  consideration,"  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  show  what  Congress  could  do  to  give  us  National 
Prohibition.  It  is  a  timely  utterance,  and  should  be  read 
in  full  as  it  appears  in  The  Sunday  School  Times,  published 
by  The  Sunday  School  Times  Co.  1031  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Mosses  with  a  Hand-Lens  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  208  pages, 
dealing  with  the  more  common  and  more  easily  recognized 
mosses  and  Liverworts  of  the  North-eastern  United  States 
and  Eastern  Canada.  The  work,  while  provided  with  easily 
worked  keys  to  the  families  and  genera,  and  with  clear, 
concise,  descriptions  to  the  species,  is  non-technical  in  charac- 
ter. In  this  particular  lies  one  of  its  chief  values  to  the 
ordinary  botanist,  and  the  students  of  nature-study  in  general. 
The  book  is  printed  on  good  paper,  is  neat  and  attractive 
in  appearance,  and  very  beautifully  illustrated  throughout. 
Nature  students  and  botanists  have  many  calls  for  just  such  a 
work  as  this.  Price  by  mail,  $1.75.  For  sale  by  the  Author, 
A.  J.  Grout,  Ph.D.,  New  Dorp.,  Richmond  Co.,  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City.— H.  G.  P. 


Dean  William  Pakenham  is  a  gold  medal  graduate  of  the 
Ottawa  Normal  School,  and  an  honor  graduate  in  modern 
languages  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  a  Public  and  High  school  teacher,  and  between 
the  years  1902  and  1906  was  principal  of  the  Technical 
School. 
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$50.00  in  Prizes.     Count  the  Short  Lines. 


> 


WHAT  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO:  The  Problem  is  to  count  the  short  lines 
in  the  above  chart.  There  are  no  tricks  of  any  kind.  Those  who  exercise 
the  greatest  amount  of  patience,  and  succeed  in  counting  the  correct 
number  of  short  lines  will  solve  the  problem. 

PRIZE  LIST. 
$1S.00  first  prize  for  successful  Contestant. 

$1S.00  will  be  awarded  to  the  person  who  succeeds  in  getting  the  correct 
or  most  correct  solution. 

¥6.00  is  the  award  to  be  given  the  sender  of  the  next  nearest  answer. 

SS.OO  goes  to  the  third  prize  winner. 

$2.00  awaits  the  sender  of  the  next  in  order  of  merit,  whilst 

25  prizes  of  one  years  free  subscription  will  be  awarded  to  the  contestants 
whose  solutions  are  nearest  to  the  correct  number  after  the  above  awards 
have  been  made. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  only  condition  is  that  with  each  attempt  a  subscription  prize  o' 
$1.00  must  be  enclosed,  for  which  sum  the  Educational  Review  will  be 
forwarded  for  one  year,  beginning  when  desired. 

You  may  give  your  own  name,  or  that  of  a  friend  for  the  Review  to  be 
sent,  so  long  as  you  give  the  address. 

You  may  submit  as  many  solutions  as  you  desire,  but  each  must  have 
one  subscription  enclosed  with  same. 

All  entries  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  June  30,  1917,  addressed  to 

Puzzle  Editor, 

Educational  Review, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 

whose  decision  in  the  contest  must  be  considered  as  absolute  and  final. 


USE  THIS  FORM. 

Cut  out  this  blank,  fill  same  in  and  send  it  with  your  salution.  and  money, 
writing  plainly. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  cut  this  magazine,  a  copy  of  this  blank,  may  be  sent 
instead. 


Date. 


To  THE  Puzzle  Editor: 

Educational  Review, 
St.  John.  N.B. 

I  enclose  the  sum  of  $ for year  subscription  to  the 

Educational  Review. 

Name 

Address 


SOLUTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAH). 

Solution  Amount  Paid. 


Answer   this   question:     Are   you   now  a  subscriber   to  the    Review? 
If  you  wish  the  magazine  sent  elsewhere,  fill  in  the  name  and  address 


Name. . , 
Address. 
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N.  B.  OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

Propositions  re  Co-Operation  of  Pupils  for  Increased 
Production,  Approved  by  Board  of  Education. 

(1)  That  with  the  approval  of  the  local  School  Board,  all 
pupils  in  good  standing  May  1,  1917,  who,  with  the  consent 
of  their  parents,  shall  volunteer  to  aid  in  the  work  of  increased 
production,  shall  be  allowed  their  standing  for  the  present 
school  year  without  further  attendance  at  school,  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  local  committee  that  their  work  on  the 
above  behalf  has  been  satisfactory. 

(2)  The  local  committees  shall  consist  of  three  members 
each,  and  shall  be  organized  by  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  for 
their  Inspectorial  Districts  in  one  or  more  of  the  most  populous 
or  central  places  in  each  county,  and  shall  consist  of  the 
Chairman,  or  some  member  of  the  School  Board  designated 
by  him,  or  appointed  by  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  VVomen's  Institute  or  Agricultural  Society,  in  the 
order  named,  if  one  or  more  of  these  organizations  exist  in 
any  local  centre,  and  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

(3)  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  apportion  the  territory 
to  be  under  the  control  of  each  local  committee,  which  shall 
organize  itself  into  a  bureau  to  receive  applications  from 
volunteer  pupils,  and  from  all  parties  desiring  their  services, 
and  which  shall  distribute  the  available  labour  according  to 
their  discretion. 

It  is  understood  that  volunteers  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to 
change  work  or  employers  without  the  consent  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  local  committee.  Failing  to  comply  with  this 
condition  will  entail  forfeiture  of  certificate  upon  which  their 
year's   standing   depends. 

(4)  Any  conditions  or  difficulties  arising  in  the  matter  of 
administration  of  the  above  propositions,  and  not  covered 
by  them,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Local  Committee,  any 
two  of  which,  the  Chairman  being  one,  shall  be  a  quorum. 

(5)  There  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars 
($25.00),  by  the  province  in  aid  of  clerical  work  of  each  local 
committee. 

All  pupils  willing  to  volunteer  for  service  under  the  above 
conditions,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
local  committees  should  send  their  names  either  to  the  School 
Inspector  for  the  district,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  local  com- 
mittee. 

The  School  Inspectors  will  be  relieved  from  their  regular 
duties  to  assist  in  organizing  and  to  aid  in  stimulating  increas- 
ed production. 


During  the  summer  vacation.  Director  Peacock  will 
organize  the  Household  Science  teachers  of  the  Province  to 
instruct  and  give  demonstration  in  as  wide  an  area  as  may  be 
reached,  in  canning  and  the  prevention  of  waste. 

W.  S.  CARTER, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Education  Office,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 
May  7,  1917. 


The  self  survey  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  schools 
started  by  Superintendent  John  H.  Francis, 
formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  took  up  ten  general 
questions:  Pupils  of  school  age,  teachers,  cur- 
ricula, school  buildings,  their  equipment  and 
grounds,  special  types  of  schools,  school  finances, 
organization,  character  of  the  city,  school  co-oper- 
ation with  other  child  welfare  organizations;  and 
enlarged  use  of  the  school  plant. 


IMPERIAL  THEATRE,  ^^Ni'i'^ 

A  MOTION  PICTURE  THEATRB  DE  LUXE    PURVEYING 

Standard    Photo   Plays  of   Highest   Merit! 

Educational,  Travel  and  Scientific  FUma.  I 

GOOD   MUSIC  AND   WHOLESOME  SPECIALTIES! 


G 


EM  THEATRE 


Waterloo  Street 

St.  John,  IM.  B. 
Home  Study — Free  Tuition 

Why  not  utilize  your  spare  time  while  teaching,  and  also  your 
vacation  months,  by  taking  a  course  of  instruction  by  mail  ?  You  will 
be  enabled  to  render  more  valuable  service  as  a  teacher;  you  will  shorten 
the  time  required  to  complete  ycur  Normal  or  College  Course;  you  can 
prepare  yourself  to  secure  a  better  position  and  higher  salary  for  next 
year.  Carnegie  College  has  helped  thousands  to  prepare  for  advanced 
positions  as  teachers,  stenographers,  government  employees,  salesmen, 
lawyers,  and  engineers;  and  it  can  help  you. 

For  "Free  Tuition  Plan"  and  full  particulars, 
send  your  name  and  address  to 

DEPT.  b, 

Carnegie  College,  -  Rogers,  Ohio 

Vacancies 
TEACHER  WANTED 

^EIXT  Term,  at  Fredericton  High  School, 
to  teach  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography, 
Book-keeping,  etc.,  in  Grade  IX.  Must  be 
male,  holding  a  Grammar  School,  Superior, 
or  First  Class  License,  with  at  least  two 
years'  experience.  Forward  application 
with  references  to 

CHAS.  A.  SAMPSON. 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Sec'y  Trustees. 

April    12th.    1917. 


Do  You  Read 


the  advertisements  in  the  Review  each  month? 
If  not  you  are  missing  a  great  deal.  Just  take 
a  few  minutes  and  carefully  peruse  the  various 
announcements  and  offers  contained  in  same 
this  issue.  It  will  amply  repay  you,  as  we  can 
thoroughly  recommend  every  advertiser. 

Mention  The  Review  when  making  purchases. 
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New  Brunswick  School  Calendar, 


1917.  Second  Term. 

May  18 — Loyalist  Day  (Holiday  for 
bt.    John    City    only). 

May  22  —  Exams,  for  Class  III  License 
begin. 

May    23  —  Empire  Day. 

May  2-1  —  Victoria  Day  (Public  Holi- 
day). 

May  24  —  Last  Day  on  which  Inspect- 
ors are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive Applications  for  De- 
partmental Exams.,  Reg. 
38-6. 

June  3- — King's  Birthday  observed 
(Public  Holiday). 

June      8 — Normal   School   Closing. 

June  12 — Final  Exams,  for  License 
begin. 

June  18  —  High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
ams, begin. 

June  29  —  '^ublic  Schools  close  for 
Term. 


FOR  OFFICE  or  SCHOOL  USE 


WIRE 

WASTE 

PAPER 

BASKETS 


»fe"        WIRE 
LETTER 
BASKETS 


Our  Waste  Paper  Baskets  are  stoutly 
constructed  from  strong  wire,  and  are 
fitted  with  tin  bottoms  which  protect 
the  floor. 

Barnes  &  Co.  Ltd. 

84  PRINCE  WM.  STREET, 
ST.  JOHN,  N,  B. 


Singers  Unseen 

Invisible  Players  — 


r 


^ 


Artists  of  world-wide  fame  will  entertain  you  for  hours,  when 
and  where  you  like,  by  means  of  Thomas  A.  Edison's  new  art, 

THE    NEW    EDISON 

which  has  Re-Created  their  voices  and  performances,  so  ac- 
curately that   you   cannot   distinguish   between   the   original 
productions  and  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  them. 
•.•    .-.     COME   AND    HEAR   THE   NEW    EDISON    ,'.    *.• 


W.  H.Thorne&  Co.,  Limited, 


St.  John,  N.  B. 


Public  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Libraries 

WE   HAVE   A  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR   LIBRARIES 

'.vhich  we  are  offering  at  very  low  prices. 

SENO      FOR      LISTS.  BOOKS     SENT     ON     APPROVAL. 

E.  G.  NELSON  &  CO., 


56    KING    STREET, 

ST    JOHN.   N.  B. 


OPERA    HOUSE 

ST.     JOHN 

1^1.^\^n  VAUDEVILLE 

Entire  change  of  Program  starting 

every  Saturday  afternoon  and 

continuing  for  one 

Week. 


AFTERNOONS 
at  2.30 


^         EVERY  EVENING 
^J\  at  7.30  and  9 


PEOPLES'  POPULAR  PRICES 


Widths  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &  F 

in    ladies     footwear    from    the 

Best    Canadian    and    American 

factories. 

FRANCIS  &  VAUGHAN 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


The  Kindergarten  Primary  Magazine 

The  oldest  kindergarten  periodical  in  the  world  and  the  only  one  in 
America  published  at  as  low  a  rate  as  $1.00  per  annum. 

Its  writers  are  experienced  kindergartners,  kindergarten  training  school 
teachers,  supervisors  of  great  public  school  kindergarten  systems,  capable  of 
giving  practical  and  helpful  instruction.  Subscription  price  $1.00  per  year. 
Canadian  postage  20  cents  per  year. 

Special  Offer 

Cut  this  slip  out  and  mail  it  to  us  before  June  10th,  and  we  will  send 
the  Kindergarten  Primary  Magazine  for  one  full  year  for  $1.00,  postage  Free. 

KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Manistee,  Michigan. 


.Address  : 


